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PREFACE, 


Such  a  volume  of  Modem  History  as  is  presented  in  the 
following  pages  to  the  public  can  be  little  else  than  a  com- 
pilation^ claiming  no  other  merits  than  those  of  succinct- 
ness^ accuracy^  and  oQ&prj^ensivQness.  Without  hesitation 
or  limits  the  Author/Iia0' freely  made  use  of  other  men^s 
labours ;  comparing  them^diligently,  however,  with  original 
authorities,  and  arranging  the  results  in  a  correct  perspec- 
tive, of  course  according  to  the  honest  convictions  of  his 
own  mind.  He  has  looked  upon  the  visible  world  as  an 
arena  provided  by  Providence,  in  which  the  Church  of  Al- 
mighty God  is  to  be  erected ;  and  as  the  narrative  of  events 
had  necessarily  to  be  compressed  within  the  smallest  pos- 
sible compass,  references  and  discussions  are  omitted,  and 
sunmiaries  substituted  for  details.  At  the  same  time,  the 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  render  his  work  interesting  to 
general  readers ;  aiming  sometimes  at  panoramic  sketches, 
with  a  variety  of  lights  and  shadows,  so  as  to  alike  avc 
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the  prolixity  of  annals  and  the  dry  dulness  of  an  abridg- 
ment. He  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truthfulness  of 
what  he  has  asserted  or  described,  after  years  of  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  a  laborious  investigation  of  those  mat- 
ters which  have  been  fairly  controverted  or  intentionally 
misrepresented. 


Chester  Hill  House, 
Woodchester. 
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J  HILST  the  Casare  were  erecting  theJr 
temporal  dominion  over  an  empire  ex- 
;  tenamg'iTom  Scotland  to  Mount  Atlu 
and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercvdes  to  Persia,  the  ^Christian 
Church,  the  kingdoni  of  God  upon  earth, 
was  being  silently  but  effectively  fonnded.  It 
possessed  within  itself  the  essence  of  Titality 
and  duration,  and  was  to  be  tiie  wonder,  tlw 
salt,  and  the  life  of  the  world.  Grandeur,  philosophy, 
and  flcience  easily  oreriooked  its  commencement  and  pro- 
gress, until  it  emerged  fi^m  the  catacombs ;  bat  in  the 
course  of  years,  there  it  was,  with  its  seat  and  centre  at 
Borne,  and  with  its  ramifications  extending'  throoghont 
the  whole  earth.  At  first  nnrsed  in  jWTerty,  the  hearts 
of  millions  hastened  to  acknowledge  its  sway,  and  pour 
their  offerings  at  its  feet.  It  gradually  developed,  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  analogy  of  nature;  for  though 
its  innermost  soul,  as  the  divine  image  of  Ahnighty  God, 
never  could  vary,  yet  it  had  to  be  embodied  in  a  visible 
form,  and  to  aggregate  to  its  external  career  all  maimer  of 
circumstances.  Martyrs  shed  their  blood  like  water,  and 
confesBots  endured  torments  without  paraUel;  but  still,  the 
more  it  was  persejufed  the  n:ore  is  edvacrced. 
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roiftnd  and  imbedded  each  foundation  the  more  deeply, 
wUk  trnnthine  and  calm  tested  its  excellence  in  otner, 
and  often  more  ap()ropriut(%  ways.  At  length  it  came  to 
Ue  recogniied,  even  by  foes  and  strang'ersy  as  a  roali^,  and 
wtm  diifcoirered  tr>  possess  wealtli,  ana  power,  and  influence 
itprm  a  eolrMsal  scale.  Its  wealth,  however,  was  the  patri- 
tatmj  of  the  poor ;  its  power  was  exercised  to  restrain  the 
09fil  paxsions  (ft  man ;  and  its  influence  was  exerted  for 
ifUsmity.  Those  who  sat  in  the  chair  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apmtim  wi<5lded  a  jurisdiction  whose  right  was  derived 
ftom  hi^avrm,  but  wliich  was  submitted  to  by  the  faitkful 
with  a  loyalty  not  less  voluntary  than  it  was  religious.  In 
the  tK*ginninir  of  the  fourth  century  Constantine  adopted 
tbe  (*r(nm  as  nis  banner,  and  scattemi  imperial  beneficenee 
mnr  all  Christendom.  His  donations  were  enormous,  as 
we  may  ntm  from  wliat  he  did  for  the  Lateran  Basilica 
under  rope  St  Sylvester,  for  that  single  edifice  received 
presents  to  the  extent  of  66,000/.  sterling  in  gold  and 
silver  ornaments;  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  architectural 
workmanship.  He  settled  on  it  a  large  property,  produ- 
cing at  least  10,000/.  per  annum,  and  awarded  it  a  yearly 
alliance  of  160  pounds  weight  of  firankincense  tor  the 
altar-services;  in  due  proportion  every  important  city 
came  in  for  a  share  of  munificence  and  oenefaotions ;  and 
every  rank  of  Christians  imitated  his  example.  The 
Church  was  enthroned  on  her  Seven  Hills ;  eispnt  hundred 
bishoiis  in  the  West,  uid  a  thousand  more  in  tne  East,  ac- 
kmiwledged  the  Great  Centre  of  Unity,  and  thence  was 
dispensed  in  all  conceivable  directions  a  stream  of  bountiful 
almsgiving,  which  refreshed  the  vast  spiritual  vineyard 
wlierever  need  required  it.  The  reign  of  Rome  as  a 
religious  power,  embodying  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  culmi- 
nated as  raganism  declined;  the  temples  of  the  latter  had 
become  silent  and  forsaken;  nor  couhi  the  protensions  of 
secular  imperialism  afford  much  greater  promises  of  sta- 
bility. 

Indeed,  the  contrast  appears  not  less  affecting  than 

extraordinary.      Augustus  and  his  best  successors  had 

lyiled  their  grand  yet  illusive  domination  beneath  the  decent 

^pome  of  republican  or  constitutional  forms;  Septimius 
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Sererus  caaried  lus  nrad  of  cofwmMBt  wmhrafhod  m 
militatfy  stenmeas;  iddle  I>KK£tam  went  m  itap  fnrtlHr, 
mtrodoeb^  onental  despotisin  withmrt  di9|^in».  l%rae 
eenturies  mMl  not  dapsed  sinee  tlie  IncanstiGS,  befera  the 


Boman  eMmcPOts  were  «Baw«iDg'  their  ^i*A— ^  iwwaJKiy 
andpiirri 


iniKxmpaiidpiDi^  sobstitiitiDg  pande  te  8iiii|iici^,  hmL 
trjii^  to  impose  themselTes  as  genome  dirhuties''  npon 
mankind,  llieir  court  prasented  a  hbae  of  pMeantrj; 
hot  it  was  the  potreaoent  ^hne  of  coriuption.  Four  im- 
mense prefectmeSy  snbdiTided  into  llo  proTincee,  paid 
ahject  homage  to  tiieir  masters;  hut  the  qmit  of  fermer 
ages  had  eiopired;  while  gemoSy  deganee,  taste,  poeliT, 
and  eloqaenoe  were  no  more:  jostioey  no  ki^er  hl^iSU 
folded,  extended  an  itching  palm  ftr  bribes^  amidst  the 
technicalities  of  law  and  the  logmnadij  of  anprindpled 
adTocates ;  officials  multiplied  as  sodeCy  decayed ;  the  re> 
finem^ts  of  the  daj  promised  nrach,  and  perftnrmed  httle; 
spies  and  in&rmers  infested  the  8tiU»;  nor  will  it  esd^ 
notice,  that  eqoitj  could  scareelj  SDrriTey  when  the  minor 
wheds  of  goTenmient  were  so  numerous  and  complicated 
as  to  perplex  their  natoral  motions.  Taxation  grew  worse 
and  worse  ;  erery  department  of  the  public  revenue, 
which  might  under  Constantine  have  amounted  to  abofut 
60,000,000/.,  equivalent  to  at  least  80,000,000/.  of  our 
own  era,  got  into  inextricable  entanglement.  Extravagance 
and  recklessness  pervaded  all  ranks ;  agriculture  declined; 
oppression  throve;  profligacy  flourished;  fieiniily  privileges 
and  ties  were  perpetually  violated,  and  the  sceptre  had 
hardei»Bd  into  a  rod  of  iron.  Upon  slight  pretences,  parents 
were  torn  from  their  children,  and  children  from  their 
parents,  to  be  examined  or  punished  for  crimes  unknown, 
out  of  which  some  incoherent  confession  was  wrung  by 
torture.  Vain  and  hollow  were  the  allurements  of  luxury 
surrounding  the  palaces  of  despotism ;  vain  and  worthless 
were  the  amusements  of  a  corrupt  circus,  emasculating  or 
undermining  the  morals  of  an  impoverished  people ;  vain 
the  gilded  chariots,  the  milk-wliite  horses,  the  matchless 
equipages,  the  liveried  slaves,  the  plate  and  opuiwiCft  ijS. 
the  wealthy,  the  poweriul,  and  the  proud,  amidst  V)[i^ 
execratkaz^  of  the  poor,  and  the  daily  misery  oi  imi[!&OT]a. 
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No  classes  had  more  degenerated  than  the  military.  Their 
pay  had  augmented,  ana  their  imiforms  were  more  costly 
than  ever;  but  where  were  the  veterans  of  antiquity? 
Soldiers  had  come  to  covet  the  worst  habits  of  the  metro- 
polis ;  their  beds  were  of  the  softest  down,  and  their  cups 
neavier  than  their  swords;  and  though  fierce  in  manner 
towards  the  victims  of  their  rapacity,  they  trembled  before 
an  enemy  in  the  field.  In  fact,  all  maxims  even  of  com- 
mon prudence  amongst  mihtary  men  had  given  way  to  the 
torrent  of  the  times,  while  innumerable  civil  wars  had 
compelled  rival  competitors  for  the  purple  to  relax  the 
reins  of  discipline.  Old  barriers  of  order  were  thus  one  after 
another  successively  broken  down,  confusion  or  licentious- 
ness enfeebled  the  camp,  and  each  generation  surpassed  the 
vices  of  their  predecessors.  Dark  and  murky  clouds  were 
now  gathering  upon  the  horizon. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  a  war  carried  on  in 
China,  of  which  no  European  in  those  ages  ever  heard, 
had,  even  before  the  days  of  the  Antonines,  given  rise  to 
calamities,  through  the  consequences  of  which  the  western 
empire  of  Home  was  doomea  to  fall.  The  moimtaineers 
of  Altai,  who  dressed  their  children  in  arms,  taught  them 
to  ride  on  huge  dogs  instead  of  horses,  manufactured  arrows 
for  the  use  of  the  young  or  the  old,  and  lived  upon  the 
flesh  of  foxes, — in  other  words,  the  Huns,  who  quaffed 
strong  liquors  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies,  were,  at 
a  date  corresponding'  with  the  latter  years  of  Domitiany 
thoroughly  defeated  by  their  southern  neighbours  the 
Chinese.  Certain  tribes  of  the  vanquished,  preferring  exile 
to  vassalage,  emigrated  westward  with  all  their  herds  into 
the  deserts  of  Dsongar,  on  the  side  of  Turfan,  and  onwards 
to  Mamaralnahar  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Finding  in  those 
regions  fine  pastures,  and  a  favourable  country  for  the 
chase,  they  halted  there  for  an  interval;  until,  as  the 
Bomans  relate,  imder  the  Emperor  Valens,  they  descended 
from  their  snowy  mountains,  a  swarm  of  unknown  savages, 
begotten  by  devils  from  the  forest  sorceresses  of  the  north; 
— distinguished  by  uncommon  strength,  swiftness  of  foot, 
keenness  of  eye,  skilfulness  in  archery,  management  of 
r,  and  extreme  ugliness  of  person.    The  pursxdt  of  a 
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hind  in  hunting'  conducted  them  accidentally  to  a  ford  over 
the  Mseotic  morass^  by  which  means  theu*  passage  into 
Europe  was  laid  open^  when  it  is  said  that  they  imme- 
diately offered  up  their  first  living  captives  to  the  ffhosts 
of  ancient  chiefs  in  human  sacrifice.  Hermanrick,  kmg  of 
the  GrothSy  reigned  then  over  all  the  coimtries  of  Sarmatia, 
Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Baltic; 
but  he  was  assassinated,  according  to  the  chronicles,  in  the 
110th  year  of  his  patriarchal  life.  At  all  events,  his  death 
preceded  the  calamities  of  his  people.  The  Groths  them- 
selves, imder  their  two  denominations  of  the  Yisiffoths,  or 
Westerns,  whose  leaders  derived  their  oiigin  from  the  house 
of  Balti,  and  the  Ostrogoths,  or  Easterns,  of  the  family  of 
Amalu,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  new-comers  from  Scytnia; 
and  thus  precipitated  upon  the  Boman  provinces,  they 
formed  the  first  wave  of  the  barbarian  deluge,  pushed 
forward  by  billow  behind  billow  of  roving  populations. 
Yalens,  as  is  well  known,  in  an  evil  hour  allowea  them  to 
cross  the  Danube ;  detecting  his  error  only  when  it  was 
too  late,  he  at  last  resolved  to  arrest  their  progress  in  the 
plains  of  Adrianople.  But  it  was  too  late ;  the  vultures, 
if  not  the  eagles  of  victory,  had  perched  upon  the  Gothio 
standards,  and  on  the  9th  of  August,  a.d.  376,  the  Ro- 
mans suffered  a  frightful  overthrow.  The  emperor  fied^ 
after  receiving  a  severe  wound ;  and  taking  refuo;'e  at  last 
in  the  hut  of  a  peasant,  where  he  lay  concealed  beneath 
the  thatch,  a  party  of  the  barbarians  set  fire  to  it,  and  he 
perished  in  the  flames. 

Such  was  the  tocsin  of  penal  doom  which  heralded  the 
wrath  of  the  Almighty.  The  ftiture  career  of  the  Goths 
was  a  varied  path  of  robbery  and  slaughter,  illustrated  by 
the  sack  and  plunder  of  Home  under  Alaric,  the  24th  of 
August,  A.D.  404.  This  hero  of  the  Visigoths  died  at 
Cozenza  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  was  there  buried 
in  the  bed  of  its  river,  artificially  turned  aside  for  the 
purpose,  that  a  flowing  stream  might  conceal  the  grave, 
whei'e  he  rested  from  his  deeds  of  renown.  His  people 
ultimately  passed  into  Gaul,  taking  possession  of  those 
ample  territories  which  stretch  from  the  Rhone  and  the 
Loire  to  the  feet  of  the  Pyrenees.     Not  satisfied  witK 
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these,  ihej  crossed  the  Spanish  barrier,  and  founded  a 
kin^om  on  the  banks  of  the  Baetis  and  the  hillj  reg^cms 
of  rortagal,  where,  however,  the  Vandals  and  Alemanni 
had  got  before  them,  two  nations  alike  destined  for  illus* 
trious  fortunes. 

Meanwhile,  &way  went  one  member  after  another  of 
tlie  guilty  empire.  The  Scots  titmsferred  themselves  from 
Ireland  mto  Caledonia,  where  a  part  of  their  tribes  had 
dwelt  from  a  remote  period,  and  grievously  oppressed 
Britain :  Pharamund,  at  the  head  of  his  Franks,  effected 
m  setdement  in  the  Netherlands:  Gundichar  or  Gonthems^ 
ehief  of  the  Birrgundians,  took  possession  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  held  his  court  at  Worms.  B^  degrees  the 
Heruli  and  Rugians  came  down  through  Silesia  and  Mo- 
ravia into  Noricum  or  Austria,  while  the  Lombards  seized 
a  portion  of  Pannonia.  Some  of  the  best  towns  in  llirace 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  nor  in  the  west  are 
ike  Suevi  and  the  Saxons  to  be  forgotten.  No  flights  of 
locusts  were  at  first  more  fatal.  Gardens  and  villas  were 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword ;  cities  were  transformed 
into  wildernesses ;  and  when  the  bow  and  the  spear  had 
ceased  to  destroy,  &mine  and  pestilence  completed  the 
desolation;  nor  could  the  description  of  St.  Jerome  and 
Isidore  of  Seville  be  considered  an  overcharged  one,  in 
assuring  us,  that  when  all  Spain  had  been  blasted  by  its 
barbaric  invasions,  ^^  mothers  nourished  the  last  hours  of 
their  exhausted  lives  with  the  flesh  of  their  own  children  j 
and  that  when  war,  and  plague,  and  hunger,  gave  a 
moment  of  repose,  wild  beasts  came  down  without  dis- 
turbance or  dread  to  devour  the  corpses  of  the  defencdess 
towns !"  Without  dwelling  on  the  Quadi,  or  the  Alani, 
or  the  Sarmatians,  or  the  Grepidi,  it  may  be  proper  to 

fiance  for  a  moment  rather  more  particularly  at  the 
'ranks,  the  Saxons,  the  Vandals,  the  Huns,  the  Heruli, 
and  the  Ostrogoths. 

The  first  of  these,  in  the  third  century,  emerged  from 
obscurity  as  a  military  confederation  amidst  the  wastes 
and  swamps  of  Lower  Germany,  and  crossing  the  Rhine, 
afforded  protection  to  many  cities  in  Gaul  upon  the  Mi  of 
.1.    Txr„^       EmjMre.    The  renowned  Clovis,  whose  race 
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had  established  tiiemselyes  in  the  Low  Ooontries^  was  the 
Atexaader  of  their  nstioa.  At  nineteea  ^reani  of  age  he 
defeated  and  ci-ushed  SyagriuSy  a  Roman  heutenant,  which 
ereut  secured  the  permanence  and  ind^endence  of  the 
I>^Imnki8h  monardij ;  and  in  two-thirds  oi  a  generation  he 
united  into  one  reahn  all  the  ooimtry  from  the  Maese  to 
the  Pyrenees.  His  valour  had  prudeoce  for  its  directkm : 
and  indeed  he  had  great  need  of  both  when  the  Alemaam 
eneonntered  him  npon  the  plain  of  Tollnac,  near  Zulpiofa, 
in  tiie  district  of  Juliers«  a.b.  496.  Clovis  had  always 
favoured  Idie  Catholic  prelates  of  Ganl,  and  his  marriage 
witii  Clotilda^  an  orthodox  Bnrgundian  princess,  pleased 
them  still  more ;  for  it  was  naturally  hoped  he  might  one 
day  become  a  Christian  of  the  best  kino,  two  of  his  sons 
haying  been  «lre«iT  baptised.  Clovis  was  n«w  thirty  yeai. 
old,  fiill  of  fire  and  ambition.  In  the  fury  of  Ihe  kittle  of 
Tdbiac,  when  aU  seemed  ? oing  against  him,  he  raised  his 
hands  to  heaven,  and  inv<£ed  the  God  of  his  beloved  con* 
e&tt ;  a  vict(»y  ensued  of  the  mort  triumphant  character, 
and  at  once  opened  lus  eyes  to  disc^n  the  Mlj  of  pasazb- 
ism, — whilst  St.  Remigius,  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Hhemis, 
was  ready  to  instruct  his  young  sovereign.  Clovis  and  many 
of  the  Franks  were  publicly  admitted  to  the  layer  of  re- 
generation, and,  as  &ithM  sons  to  the  Holy  See,  bravely 
assorted  the  spiritual  privileges  of  St.  Peter,  although  tlie 
vast  bulk  of  nominal  Christendom  supported  the  Ariaa 
heresy.  It  was  thus  that  the  Merovingian  dynasty  con- 
solidated its  power.  Clovis  had  secured  the  old  Salie 
settlements  of  W  people  by  tuning  tiie  Thuringians,  while 
the  Armoncan  republic  in  Bretagne,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  Gaxd,  reconciled  themselves  with  the 
Franks.  Meantime  ^sh  enemies  were  at  hand.  The  king- 
dom of  the  Burgundians,  defined  by  the  course  of  toe 
Saone  and  the  Rhone,  extended  irom  the  forests  of  Vosges 
to  the  Alps  and  the  harbour  of  Marseilles.  Gundobdd, 
Ihe  m(HKarch  of  this  fine  region,  was  the  uncle  of  Clotilda; 
and,  aealous  in  theological  &tot,  he  had  quarrelled  with 
his  Catholic  clergy,  wno  had  turned  their  attention  solelj 
to  their  religious  duties,  amidst  much  oppression  and  unjufft 
suspicions  of  disloyalty.  When  their  bishops  had  asseml)led 
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at  Lyons,  the  Burgnndian  prince^  conscious  of  his  own 
spiritual  delinquencies,  proceeded  to  sound  the  intentions  of 
tnis  reverend  conclave  with  regard  to  the  Frankish  po- 
tentate, whose  father-in-law  he  had  murdered,  togetner 
with  another  of  his  own  brothers.  He  received  this  striking^ 
answer  from  Avitus,  the  prelate  of  Yienne,  who  spoke  in 
the  name  of  his  brethren:  "We  are  i^orant  of  the  motives 
and  intentions  of  the  king  of  the  Franks ;  but  we  are 
taup^ht  by  the  Scripture,  that  kin^oms  abandoning  the 
divine  law  are  frequently  subverted,  and  that  enemies  will 
arise  on  every  side  against  those  who  have  made  God  their 
enemy :  return  with  thy  people  to  the  law  of  God,  and  He 
will  give  peace  and  security  to  thy  dominions."  Clovis,  who 
Jiad  already  declared  war,  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over 
him,  A.D.  500 ;  and  thirty-four  years  afterwards  the  Bur- 
r^undians  were  absorbed  among  the  possessions  of  the 
Jilerovingian  family.  Clotilda,  who  survived  long  enough 
to  witness  this  consummation,  always  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence  over  her  husband.  She  pro- 
moted, by  her  exhortations,  about  seven  years  aft^er  the 
great  defeat  of  Gimdobald,  an  assault  upon  the  Visigothic 
provinces  of  Aquitain,  which  were  then  governed  by  a 
successor  and  namesake  of  the  mighty  Alaric,  with  whom 
was  aft^erwards  fought  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Poictiers^ 
:in  which  Clovis  met  and  slew  his  adversary.  All  those 
vample  and  fertile  territories  from  the  Loire  to  the  frontiers 
of  Spain  were  united  to  the  kii^om  of  Finance.  The 
Alemanni  and  the  Bavarians  of  Khsetia  and  Noricum,  to 
the  south  of  the  Danube,  confessed  themselves  its  tiibu- 
laries,  and  the  rich  cities  of  Aries  and  Marseilles  were 
subsequently  acquired, — which  latter  still  imported  from 
the  Orient  wines,  oils,  linens,  silks,  precious  stones,  and 
spices ;  nor  did  any  thing  of  Gaul  remain  to  the  Visigoths^ 
^except  Septimania — a  narrow  slip  of  sea-coast  running  fr*om 
the  Rhone  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Wliile  the  kingaoms  of  the  Franks  and  Visigoths  were 

thus  being  estabfished  in  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Saxons 

achieved  the  conquest  of  Britain,  which  the  Romans  had 

idtimately  evacuated  about  the  year  420,  having  really  lost 

'  nunion  over  it  at  least  ten  years  before.    Soom'ged, 
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as  its  inhabitants  now  were,  by  the  Soots  and  FkiSy  their 
soTefeign  Vortigem  brought  in  Hoigist  and  Horsa,  a  ooofde 
of  daring  adyentuiers,  whose  countrymen  had  abeady  made 
themselyes  masters  on  the  continent  of  Holstein,  Westphalia, 
Saxony,  East  and  West  Friesland,  Holland  and  Zealand* 
From  tiie  Isle  of  Thanet,  where  they  first  landed,  thdr 
fisllowers  extended  their  limits  rapidly ;  and  the  Jutes  and 
Angles,  with  Frisians,  Danes,  Prussians,  Rngians,  and  even 
some  migratory  Hnns,  soon  joined  them.  During  a  period 
di^ising  from  a.d.  455  to  a.d.  582,  the  fiEonous  Heptarchy 
was  founded,  and  the  aboriginal  Britons  were  driven  west- 
ward into  Wales  and  Cornwall.  Arthur,  and  the  knights 
of  his  Round  Table,  have  shed  a  halo  of  shadowy  renown 
over  the  Silures  of  South  Wales;  but  for  the  most  ip&rt  fruit- 
less resistance  aggravated  the  horrors  of  invasion.  Fields 
cf  battle  might  be  traced,  as  Gibbon  savs,  almost  in  every 
district,  by  monuments  of  bones;  fr^ents  of  &lling 
towers,  and  towns  rendered  Httle  better  than  so  many 
heaps  of  ruins,  were  stained  with  blood ;  for  the  ferocious 
Saxon  trampled  on  the  laws  of  emperors,  the  rights  of 
nations,  and  the  religion  of  the  vanquished,  neither  age  nor 
sex  exciting  mercy.  Latin,  as  the  language  of  science^ 
business,  refinement,  and  conversation,  disappeared ;  hus- 
bandry, where  not  destroyed,  seemed  languid  and  unskil- 
ful ;  ample  wastes  of  wood  and  morass  returned  to  a  state 
of  nature ; — ^nor  was  the  entire  territory  in  the  North,  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Tees,  au^t  else  than  a  savage  and  solitary 
finest.  Heathenism  darkened  the  scene;  until  in  a  happier 
hour  St.  Gregory  sent  his  saintly  missionaries  Grom  Rome, 
to  gather  our  rude  ancestors  into  the  pale  of  the  Church. 

Another  seafaring  ]jeople,  as  hardy  as  the  Saxons,— 
the  Vandals, — ^were  supposed  to  have  been  at  an  early  date 
identical  in  their  origin  with  the  Goths ;  at  all  events,  in 
the  second  century  their  niunerous  tribes  had  spread  along 
the  banks  of  the  Oder,  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  Pomerania 
and  Mecklenbui^.  As  the  empire  declined,  they  rushed 
dowii  upon  its  spoils ;  and  we  hear  of  their  exploits  in  Pan- 
nonia,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  They  appeared  to  be  wolves  in 
the  shape  of  warriors ;  and  wherever  they  settled  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  blighted  all  around  tiiem.     From  thr 
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shores  of  Gartha^ena,  Count  Bonrfkee,  ihe  Roman  governor 
of  Africa^  invited  them  for  his  allies  against  a  tre^tcheroos 
rival  at  the  impmal  court,  under  Valentinian  III.  Tbeist 
king  at  this  period  was  Gizericc^  so  weU  known  as  the 
terrible  Genseric^  a  chieftain  of  middling  stature  but  vast 
designs, — with  a  deptii  of  dissimulation  not  unccnnmon  to 
barbarians^  and  yet  possessing  habits  of  perscmal  temperance 
BBore  than  usuallj  rare.  He  landed  in  Maj^  a.d.  429,  cm. 
the  beach  of  Mauritania,  where  he  reviewed  an  army  of 
his  followm*s,  who  in  twenty  years  liad  marched  fi*om  the 
ISkhe  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  whose  hopes  weie 
BOW  only  bounded  by  Mount  Atlas.  The  seven  firuitfol 
regions,  fi*om  Tangier  to  Tripe^,  had  long  deserved  the 
name  and  fEime  of  one  common  granary  to  Rome  and  Italy, 
though  in  its  large  cities  and  populous  towns  there  ap- 
peared abundance  of  discontent  as  wdl  as  p*osperity 
amongst  the  inhabitants.  St.  Augustine,  the  glorioas 
bishop  of  Hippo  Repus^  had  in  vain  attempted  to  heal 
ihe  absurd  schism  of  the  Donatists;  but  happily  for  him- 
self, death  released  him  from  his  labours  before  the  Ariasr- 
ism  of  the  Vandals  c(msummated  and  crowned  the  national 
misfortunes.  Count  Boniface,  wIm)  had  summoned  f(nr  his 
private  aid  an  insatiable  assailant  of  all  that  had  ever 
been  held  dear,  whether  human  or  divine,  discovered  his 
errot  only  when  it  proved  too  late.  Religious  divisions 
strengthened  the  hands  of  the  destroyer,  while  hordes  of 
wandering  Moors  &om  the  borders  of  the  desert  flocked 
to  his  banners.  In  vain  was  assistance  invoked  from  Con- 
stimtinople,  and  furnished  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
Junior ;  defeat  baffled  the  imperialists,  and  within  nine  or 
ten  years  Carthage  itself  had  fallen  (9th  October,  a.d. 
489).  The  sack  of  the  A&ican  capital  only  preceded,  by 
somewhat  less  than  sixteen  years,  a  yet  more  remarkable 
calamity.  Genseric  had  grown  rich  upon  his  conquests, 
which  had  enabled  him  to  form  a  naval  pow^.  The  woods 
of  Mount  Atlas  once  agnin  floated  on  the  Mediterranean  • 
and  a  fleet,  from  that  narbour  wh^oce  the  Hamilcai^s  and 
Hannibals  of  former  ages  had  sailed,  now  ravaged  Sicily, 
plundered  Palermo,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  disem- 
iiarked  the  victonous  Vandals.     The  medaatina  of  St.  Leo 
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but  liad  penetrated  themselves  into  the  country  between 
that  river  and  the  Theiss,  where,  in  an  immense  village 
surrounded  by  palisadoes,  stood  the  wooden  palace  of  their 
sovereign.  Here  Attila  reigned  and  revelled,  and  numerous 
tribes,  from  the  Volga  to  Hungary,  reverenced  his  com- 
mands. It  was  supposed  that  when  he  pleased  he  could 
march  at  the  head  of  700,000  men :  at  all  events,  his  enor- 
mous host  had  but  one  soul,  every  motion  being  decided 
by  the  nod  of  their  supreme  ruler,  whose  pride  was  to  be 
thought,  as  he  was  styled,  ^  The  Scourge  of  God.'  His 
large  head,  disproportioned  to  his  small  body,  displayed 
deep-seated  eyes,  dashing  ferocity  upon  his  attendants,  to 
whom  he  would  declare,  that  the  grass  never  grew  where 
his  horse's  hoofe  had  trodden.  Such  was  the  despotic 
king  of  the  Nomades,  whom  the  Vandal  enticed  towards 
the  rich  realms  of  Thoulouse  and  Ravenna.  Having  first 
sacrificed  his  brother  Bleda,  that  no  civil  disturoance 
might  occur  during  his  absence,  he  raised  the  Sword  of 
Mars  on  a  rustic  altar,  and  set  out  for  the  Rhaetian  fron- 
tier. Passing  the  Rhine  at  Basle,  and  routing  the  Bur- 
gundians,  who  had  waited  for  him  at  the  transit,  he 
pressed  on  to  the  celebrated  field  of  ChAlons,  where  he 
so  far  failed,  that  although  the  Visigothic  monarch  was 
slain,  he  retreated  for  the  time,  and  postponed  until  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  a.d.  462,  his  fatal  aggression 
affainst  Italy.  Honoria,  a  sister  of  the  emperor,  a  princess 
of  doubtM  reputation,  had  offered  to  be  his  bride  when- 
ever he  should  claim  her;  and  with  this  additional  allure- 
ment, so  mortifying  to  the  imperial  household,  Attila 
burned  for  satisfaction.  In  vain  Aquileia  opposed  his 
progress.  Myriads,  it  is  true,  expired  beneath  ner  forti- 
fications, so  that,  after  three  months,  a  whisper  ran  that 
the  tents  of  the  besiegers  were  to  be  struck  the  next 
morning ;  when,  as  the  enraged  chieftain  rode  round  the 
walls,  he  observed  a  stork  preparing  to  leave  her  nest 
and  its  young  ones,  in  an  old  half-ruined  tower,  which 
he  seized  upon  as  an  omen  denoting  destruction  for  the 
city  and  empii'e.  Every  effort  his  people  had  yet  made 
was  renewed,  and  redoubled:  a  breach  was  effected  in 
jery  wall  whence  the  bird  had  taken  her  flight ; 
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the  hunters  of  the  wilderness  bounded  on  their  prey  with 
irresistible  fury ;  and  Venice,  instead  of  Aquileia,  became 
the  future  Queen  of  the  Adriatic.  But  the  tide  of  battle 
rolled  on.  Males  able  to  fi^ht  or  labour  were  sold  into 
slayery,  or  oftener  put  to  the  sword;  while  women  and 
children  endured  a  fate  far  worse.  Altinum,  Concordia, 
and  Padua,  were  reduced  into  heaps  of  stones  and  ashes : 
Montefilice,  Vicenza,  Verona,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Milan,  ana 
Pavia,  were  rifled  and  defaced;  the  fertile  plains  of  mo- 
dem Lombardy  withered  before  the  dire  progress  of  mas- 
sacre and  military  violence;  and  it  was  not  until  Attila 
halted  at  Ravanna,  that  the  plague  was  in  any  degree 
stayed.  He  entered  there,  through  an  opening  made  in 
the  ramparts  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  that  their 
submission  to  ms  will  might  be  manifested.  When  the 
entire  Peninsula,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
now  trembled  with  terror,  St.  Leo,  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
consented  to  expose  his  life  for  the  safety  of  his  flock. 
Even  an  infidel  historian  has  eloquently  described  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pontiff  into  the  tent  of  the  conqueror. 
^'  His  pressing  intercession,  his  majestic  aspect,  and  sacer- 
dotal robes,  excited  veneration  for  the  spiritual  father  of 
the  Christians;" — ^Attila  acknowledged  the  successor  of 
the  Apostles ; — bridled  his  wrath  amidst  the  spoils  of  a 
hundred  unfortunate  cities,  and  retraced  his  step,  to  die 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  debauchery  of  a  bridal  carouse, 
A.D.  453.  The  Eastern  empire  had  fully  shared  with  the 
West  in  the  bitter  chastisements  inflicted  by  these  for- 
midable foes; — ^but  that  night  the  Emperor  Marcian,  at 
Constantinople,  dreamed  that  the  bow  of  the  Huns  had 
broken. 

Meanwhile,  a  series  of  pale  and  insignificant  phantoms 
were  successively  promoted  to  the  imperial  diadem  of  Home. 
After  the  assassination  of  Valentinian  III.,  his  murderer 
Maximus  was  followed  by  Avitus,  Majorian,  Severus,  An- 
themius,  Olybrius,  Glycerins,  Nepos;  and  last  of  all  Mo- 
myllus  Augustulus,  a.d.  455-476  or  9.  During  this  period, 
however,  a  barbarian  Count  Ricimer,  for  many  years  in 
reality  administered  the  government  of  Italy;  nutting 
down  one,  and  setting  up  another  emperor,  accoroinsr  to 
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willy  which  alike  ruled  the  obeeqnioiui  senate  aad  an 
impoYerished  people.  Disclaiming  the  name  of  king,  he 
neyertheless  {Sundered  Rome,  a.d.  472,  and  died  ibrty 
days  afterwanisy  20th  August^  of  a  painful  disease,  leay* 
ing  hehind  him  immense  treasures,  and  a  specific  prece- 
dent for  some  equally  fortunate  adventurer  to  imitate,  as 
opportunity  offered.  Amongst  the  natives  adhering  to  the 
Huns  were  the  Heruli,  whose  native  seat  had  been  Pome- 
rania,  whence  they  opradually  moved  southward  together 
with  the  Rugians,  the  Skirri,  and  the  Turtzlingians,  sa- 
vages wrapt  in  raw  hides.  Reaching  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  they  had  advanced  irom  Austria  first  into  Pan- 
nonia ;  whare  their  most  gallant  leader  dying,  and  leaving 
two  sons,  Onulf  and  Odoacer,  the  former  directed  his  steps 
towards  the  eastern,  and  the  latter  towards  the  west^n 
capital  of  the  world.  In  Noricum,  the  valiant  Odoacer 
piously  visited  the  cell  of  St.  Severinus,  the  lowness  of 
whose  humble  door  could  scarcely  admit  so  tall  a  warri<^ ; 
and  he  stooped  accordingly.  But  the  saint  discerned  in 
his  manner  and  attitude  no  slight  symptoms  of  fiiture 
greatness :  "  Pursue,"  said  the  holy  hermit,  "  your  design; 
proceed  to  Italy,  where  you  will  soon  cast  away  this  coarse 
garment  of  skins,  and  your  wealth  will  be  adequate  to  the 
Hberality  of  your  mind."  The  hero  accepted  the  not  un- 
welcome prophecy,  and  sought  such  service  as  would  polish 
his  manners,  as  well  as  improve  his  mind;  without  for- 
getting that  his  own  good  courage  must,  after  all,  be  the 
main  instrument  in  carrying  out  his  success.  Circum- 
stances educated  him  for  a  throne;  and  though,  when 
elected  king  of  Italy,  he  declined  some  of  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  he  neglected  nothing  which  might  really  mould 
his  military  exploits  into  the  elements  of  permanent  so- 
vereignty. His  troops  were  worthy  of  their  leader.  Toitot 
psieceded  their  marcn,  and  cities  surrendered  on  the  first 
bummons.  Augustulus  at  ouce  imploi'ed  his  clemency; 
too  happy  to  exchange  a  thorny  cGadem  and  ridiculous 
purple  for  a  soUd  and  safe  allowance  of  6000  pieces  of  gold 
annually,  and  the  Castle  of  Lucullus  in  Campania  for  his 
life.  In  the  1229th  year  firom  the  foundation  of  the  city 
by  Romulus,  the  515th  firom  the  battle  of  Philippi,  when 
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freedom  expired  on  the  death  of  Brutus,  tbe  47Mk  or 
479th  from  the  Incarnation^  the  Western  Empire  thus  ter- 
ndnated,  h j  the  arms  of  a  barbarous  hi»de  from  Rugen 
sad  the  ^res  of  the  Baltic.  Odoaoer  reigned  with  abiut j 
Inr  fourteen  years  orer  desdated  provinces ;  in  portions  of 
which,  upon  the  imexceptionable  testimonies  of  Pope  Gelar 
sius  and  nis  contempcnraries,  the  himian  species  had  ahnost 
'  .become  extinct.  Yet,  before  the  close  of  the  century, 
Theodoric  and  his  Ostrogoths  were  at  hand. 

These,  since  the  dmith  of  AttUa,  had  gradually  re- 
established their  independence,  which,  during  the  h^  of 
that  terrible  potentate,  was  somewhat  overshadowed,  if  not 
edipsed.  Under  th^  princes  of  the  house  of  Amalu,  they 
inhabited  for  a  time  the  country  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Save.  Connected  with  Constantinople  as  receivers 
rath^  than  payers  of  tribute^  Theodcnic,  the  son  of  Theo- 
dim^  through  a  concubine,  was  sent  thith^  by  his  royal 
hth^  for  mental  and  general  improvement.  In  the  flower 
of  manhood,  he  was  elected  on  the  decease  of  his  father  to 
sway  the  paternal  sceptre ;  and  2^no,  then  emperor  of  the 
East,  who  had  cherished  the  young  barbarian,  partly  per- 
hi^  throi^h  apprehensi<Hi  of  his  future  prowess,  and 
ly  frtmi  genuine  admiration  of  his  talents,  at  length 
[a.d.  489)  suggested  to  him  the  rescue  of  Italy  from  the 
Seruli,  as  an  enterprise  suitable  to  the  views  of  many 
parties.  The  Byzantine  court  had  exercised  no  inconsider- 
idde  influfflice  over  the  secular  pditics  of  the  Roman 
seoi^ ;  and  Z^io,  as  one  of  the  successors  of  Constantino 
and  Theodosius  tJie  Great,  even  nominated,  or  pretended 
to  do  so,  Anthemius  and  Nepos  to  the  imperial  seat  on  the 
Seven  Hills.  When  appealed  to  for  his  sanction  to  the 
kingdom  of  Odoacer,  he  at  first  sternly  refrised,  then  hesi- 
tated, but  at  last  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  what  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  avoid.  His  affections,  however,  clung  to 
his  nominal  supremacy  as  Augustus  and  autocmt  of  the 
East.  It  was  impcH-tant  to  set  and  keep  at  variance  the 
diffi^-ent  tribes  assaulting  from  all  Quarters  the  wreck  of 
Roman  grandeur ;  for  if  they  could  oe  brought  to  destroy 
each  other,  it  was  imagined  that  eveiy  thing  would  be 
safe ;  and  therefore,  actuated  by  these  ideas,  tne  emperor 
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fonnaD J  smreiidered  Italj  to  Tbeodorie  by  m  pragmatic 
fancdoD.  The  latter  was  now  twentr-three  years  of  Bge, 
and  his  people  placed  implicit  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and 
Taloor.  Mounting  their  wires  and  children  in  wagons^ 
and  accompanied  bj  innumerable  flocks  and  herds,  the  en- 
tire nation  slowly  yet  persereringly  marched  towards  the 
Julian  Alps.  Encumbered  as  their  columns  were  with  bag- 
gage,  and  beset  with  dangers,  magazines  of  com  were 
ground  in  portable  mills  by  their  women  as  they  moved 
along,  whilst  the  old  men  milked  the  kine,  or  ciu^  pro- 
visions, or  attended  to  the  other  wants  of  the  way.  Tnere 
was  no  pause  but  for  battle;  and,  with  savages  so  little 
eivOised,  the  road  of  life  is  but  a  perpetual  path  of  war. 
Bulgarians,  Gepidi,  and  Sarmatians,  at  the  solicitations 
of  the  Heruli,  attempted  to  check  their  career;  but  Tlieo- 
doric  was  not  to  be  arrested ;  he  had  resolved  to  succeed  or 
£ei1L  His  first  grand  engagement  with  Odoacer,  2dth  An* 
cust,  A.D.  489,  ended  in  a  complete  victory,  and  secured 
him  the  Venetian  territories  to  the  walls  of  Verona;  while 
a  second  trial,  thirty  days  afterwards,  wh^n  his  rival  fled 
to  Rayenna,  provea  still  more  decisive.  Milan  received 
the  conqueror  with  acclamations  of  respect  and  fidelity; 
but  it  still  required  a  third  conflict,  with  a  subsequent 
struggle  of  thr^  eventful  years,  to  complete  the  overtnrow 
of  Odoacer ;  for  his  final  surrender,  and  death  in  the  midst 
of  a  solemn  banquet,  at  which  he  was  stabbed  to  the  heart 
by  the  Ostrogoths,  did  not  occur  before  the  5th  of  March, 
A.D.  493.  Theodoric  then  openly  assumed  the  Roman 
purple.  To  his  dominion,  from  the  Alp  to  the  extremity 
of  Calabria,  the  Vandals  had  added  Sicily,  a  recent  and 
temporary  acquisition  of  their  own ;  and,  m  fiict,  not  only 
Africa,  but  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  the  Visigoths, 
and  the  Thuringians,  respectively  sought  his  alliance.  His 
reign  of  tliirtv-three  years,  a.d.  493-526,  will  be  briefly 
described  in  tne  next  chapter,  as  illustrating  the  best  Bide 
of  the  barbarians,  and  the  curious  but  instructive  manner 
in  which  their  laws,  usages,  and  national  strength,  formed 
the  material  groimawork  of  important  changes  and  amelio- 
rations in  the  social  fabric.  Yet  it  will  not  even  now  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  intelligent  readers,  how  entirely  the 
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great  western  empire  of  the  Romans  was  shaken  to  pieces ; 
whilst  the  new  spiritual  power,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
was  developing  and  gathering  its  forces/ to  achieve  the 
trimnph  of  truth,  and  advance  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind. 


CHAPTER  XL 

A,J>.  493—600. 

THEODOBIC,  THS  OSTROGOTH  —  LAWS  AND  MANVSB8  OF  THE  BAR- 
BABIANB — GLANCE  AT  THE  EASTEBN  EHPIBE— ITS  ASPECT  UNDER 
JUSTINIAN  —  THS  CAMPAIGNS  OF  BELISABIUS  AND  NAB8BS  — 
THE  LOMBABDS — CLOSE  OF  THE  SIXTH  CENTUBT. 

The  conqueror  of  Odoacer  expressed  his  anxiety  to  govern 
upon  principles  of  humanity,  temperance,  ri&^hteousness,  and 
prudence.  His  army,  consisting  of  neany  two  himdred 
thousand  hardv  wamors,  was  always  ready  for  maintaining 
public  tranquillity,  or  undertaking  necessary  enterprises. 
The  former  was  his  chief  object;  but  he  evidently  deemed 
himself  the  sole  judge  of  what  was  to  be  right  or  wrong, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  His  consort  Odefleda  was 
the  sister  of  Glovis ;  Hunneric,  son  of  Genseiic,  was  his 
brother-in-law ;  he  had  jgiven  his  niece  Amalbei^  to  the 
King  of  Thuringia, — whifit  Sigismimd  prince  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  monarch  of  the  Visigoths,  had  each  married  one  of 
his  daughters.  He  frequently  addressed  all  these  contem- 
porary or  younffer  sovereigns  with  the  authority  of  a  father; 
and  no  doubt,  for  a  certain  period,  the  hurricane  of  barba- 
rian licentiousness  presented  an  appearance  of  calm.  Pavia, 
his  favourite  residence,  became  a  mag^ni£cent  capital,  and 
here  he  patronised  arts  and  learning ;  nor  is  it  true,  as  or- 
dinary writers  have  assei'ted,  that  he  was  unable  to  write 
his  name.  Early  associations  with  Constantinople  had  en- 
gendered too  much  taste  in  his  mind  for  civilisation  to 
render  such  ignorance  at  all  probable;  for  although  the 
reproach  really  attached  to  Justin  the  imcle  of  Justinian 
(a.d.  518-27),  it  must  be  remembered  that  an  elderly 
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Dacian  peasant,  even  when  wearing  tbe  Bysantine  diademf 
was  more  likely  to  glory  in  his  early  illiteracy^  for  which 
Le  was  not  to  blame,  tnan  profess  himself  ashamed  of  it. 
Theodoric  had  been  educated  with  a  view  to  royalty ;  and 
his  love  of  letters  made  him  seek  and  enjoy  the  society  of 
scholars  like  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius.  lie  also  encour- 
aged mechanical  science  and  the  more  elegant  accomplish- 
ments 5  and  sent  to  Paris,  as  well  as  to  Tiis  son-in-law,  a 
troop  of  musicians,  together  with  some  water-clocks,  and 
other  cmious  specimens  of  the  ingenuity  of  his  subjects. 
In  the  ])artition  of  the  lands  of  Itmy,  he  assigned  a  third 
to  his  soldiers,  as  the  leader  of  the  Heruli  had  done  before 
him ;  the  distinctions  of  noble  and  plebeian  were  acknow- 
ledged,— whilst  in  perpetuating  a  separation  between  Ro- 
mans and  Goths,  he  evidently  reserved  the  former  for  the 
policy  of  peace,  and  the  latter  for  that  of  war.  Industry 
enjoyed  as  j^ill  protection  as  the  times  would  admit,  in 
laying  aside  himself  liis  Gothic  costume  for  a  more  grace- 
mi  style  of  dress,  he  set  an  example  to  his  followers ;  aiwi 
fashion  soon  took  the  hint  in  a  right  direction.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  moderate  violence  without  enervating  valour. 
The  service  of  the  palace  and  frontiers  was  performed  by 
choice  or  rotation,  each  extraordinary  fatigue  receiving  its 
fall  remimeration,  either  through  augmented  pay  or  oc- 
casional donations.  Benefices  in  land  were  held  as  military 
stipends;  while  practice  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons  and 
the  exercise  of  cavalry  came  into  general  adoption,  and 
firm  and  gentle  discipline  imposed  habits  of  modesty  and 
obedience.  The  Goths  were  instructed  to  spare  the  people, 
to  reverence  the  laws,  to  understand  the  duties  of  civil 
society,  and  to  disclaim  the  barbarous  license  of  judicial 
combat  and  private  revenge. 

In  the  course  of  his  reign,  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  and  Pan- 
nonia,  were  added  by  arms  to  his  dominions  5  which  thus 
extended  not  only  from  the  Alps  to  Sicily,  but  from  Sir- 
mium,  or  Belgrade,  on  the  Danube,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
For  he  acquired  also  Aries  and  Marseilles,  with  a  right  of 
protection  over  Visigothic  Spain  and  Septimania,  as  guar- 
dian of  his  grandson,  the  inrant  child  of  Alaric  II.  by  his 
liBffhter^  who  survived  her  deceased  husband.   He  revived 
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1^  praetomn  prefecture  of  Italy,  nominated  one  of  the 
consuls,  exhibited  public  games,  restored  the  imperial  al- 
lowances of  bread  and  meat  to  the  indigent  citizens,  and 
illuslrated  the  seventh  year  of  his  administration  by  a  visit 
to  Rome.  He  there  admired  those  prodigies  of  architec- 
ture which  Pompey  and  Titus  and  Trajan  had  erected; 
and  which,  together  with  the  aqueducts  and  statues,  his 
own  royal  edicts  preserved.  His  entire  administraticm,  al- 
though open  to  severe  criticism,  calls  for  our  respect,  when 
we  remember  what  went  before,  and  what  followed  after- 
wards. Its  worst  defects  arose  from  his  professing  liie 
Arian  heresy,  which  ultimately  led  him  to  persecute  the 
Catholics,  and  sacrifice  the  best  of  his  subjects.  Verona, 
Spoleto,  Naples,  and  the  other  It^an  cities,  more  or  less, 
rose  from  their  ruins,  so  far  as  new  churches,  baths,  p<Mii> 
coes,  market-places,  and  palaces,  could  effect  this  transient 
prosperity :  Kavenna  was  strongly  fortified  and  highly 
decorated^  and  th^re  he  is  said  to  have  cultivated  an  or- 
chard with  his  own  hands.  Trade  and  commerce  again 
flourished,  and  datives  were  redeemed  from  slavery 
through  the  expansive  charity  of  the  Church  of  God. 
Popumtion  had,  no  doubt,  greatly  declined;  but  peace, 
sucn  as  it  was,  and  so  long  as  it  lasted,  gave  an  interval 
for  the  increase  of  births  over  deaths,  ana  towns  and  vil« 
lages  teemed  anew  with  growing  numbers ;  for  order  in. 
Italy,  maintained  fer  any  term,  always  developes  plenty' 
and  opulence.  But  amidst  it  all  Theodoric  had  got  cnm 
and  unhappy.  At  last  he  murdered  one  of  the  two  lights 
of  literature  already  mentioned, — Boethius,  with  his  &ther- 
in-law  Symmachus;  and  as  the  shadows  of  the  grave 
gathered  around  himself,  remorse  rendered  the  evening 
of  his  days  miserable.  One  aflemoon,  whai  a  large  flsh 
was  being  served  at  the  royal  table,  he  exclaimed  with 
suddei  horror  that  the  spectre  of  his  latest  victim  glared 
before  him,  widi  a  mouui  frdl  of  fearful  teeth  prepared 
for  their  prey.  Throughout  the  agonies  of  a  suDsequent 
fit,  he  moaned  aloud,  in  broken  murmurs,  a  deep  repent- 
ance for  the  past;  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  a.d.  526^ 
he  ex^red,  from  protracted  dysentery,  in  the  palace  at 
Bavenna.    His  dynasty,  as  we  shall  see,  was  destined  bul 
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for  a  brief  duration ;  whilst  any  peculiarities  his  country- 
men might  possess  blended  insensibly  with  those  of  the 
other  barbarians,  coming*,  like  themselves,  into  contact  with 
a  civilisation  higher  than  their  own;  and  which  contri- 
buted to  change  the  face  and  character  of  society  in  the 
Roman  empire. 

That  empire  had  been  composed  essentially  of  Pasan 
elements,  which  produced  their  natural  results  in  the  feeble- 
ness and  corruption  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  centuries. 
The  external  £t*amework  of  rehsion  was  to  be  constituted 
out  of  nobler  materials.     Not  that  Christianity  recognises 
the  shghtest  difference  between  one  nation  and  another, 
when  once  ready  for  submission  to  its  sway ;  but  an  in- 
fusion  of  the  healthier  and  hardier  populations  of  the 
North  had  become  necessaiy.     In  the  beneficial  process 
of  melting  these  down  with  the  remnants  of  Roman  citi- 
zens and  provincials,  as  well  as  with  the  still  more  ancient 
aboriginals  of  Italy,  their  heathenism  and  heresy  were  cast 
aside ;  and  from  very  heterogeneous  ingredients  massive 
results  ensued.     Amidst  immense  violence  and  confiision, 
degeneracy  was  exchanged  for  strength;  fresh  forms  of 
order  arose  from  the  rude  laws  and  customs  of  the  Franks, 
the  Ripuarians,  the  Burgundians,  the  Goths,  the  Bava- 
rians, or  the  Alemanni.      Salic  and  feudal  vigour  com- 
bined insensibly  with  Roman  legislation,  and  pecuniary 
fines  for  homicide  slowly  ffave  way  to  capital  punisliinents. 
However  gradual  might  be  the  growth  of  solid  and  uni- 
versal protection  for  the  rights  of  persons  and  property, 
still  it  was  through  processes  of  tms  kind  that  progress 
was  made.     Even  the  trial  by  ordeal,  so  sneered  at  by 
modem  philosophy,  rendered  the  doctnnes  of  an  oveiTul- 
ing  Providence  and  a  ftiture  judgment  familiar  to  the 
mediseval  mind;  while  judicial  combats,  although  often 
savage  in  their  character,  together  with  other  practices  of 
compurgation,  paved  the  way  for  the  picturesque  justice 
of  chivalry.     In  our  own  country,  trial  by  jury  must  have 
had  a  similar  origin.    Almost  every  where  the  alterations 
were  by  little  and  little,  as  the  lapse  of  time,  the  force  of 
'nrcumstances,  or  the  assent  of  powerful  classes,  sanctioned 
fell  sealed  the  change.    Refinement  opened  her  bcMSom  to 
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barbarism,  borrowed  its  energy  and  yiffonr,  and  repaid  her 
creditors  by  the  subsequent  polish  and  elegance  which  she 
afforded  in  return.  AU  this  appears  strikingly  in  the  his- 
tory  of  language,  the  various  ferms  and  consequences  of 
wealthy  the  love  of  liberty  and  literature,  the  modes  of 
thought,  and  even  the  use  of  titles.  Teutonic  and  other 
barbaric  denominations  softened  into  Roman  ones,  so  that 
we  soon  hear  of  dukes,  counts,  prefects,  and  the  like :  the 
germs  of  future  feudalism  began  to  shoot  up  every  where ; 
and  society  took  gigantic  shapes,  though  clothed  in  iron 
and  steel.  Game-laws  and  personal  servitude  attended 
the  steps  of  nearly  all  the  nomadic  nations,  but  yet  each 
tribe  had  more  or  less  defined  ideas,  similar  to  those  we 
read  of  in  Tacitus  and  Caesar,  when  they  describe  the  Grauls, 
the  Germans,  or  the  Britons.  There  appears  at  least  a 
sort  of  family  resemblance,  with  strange  comminglings  of 
order  and  anarchy: — a  monarchy,  in  a  certain  sense  here- 
ditary, though  very  limited;  a  coimcil  of  elders  or  com- 
panions; the  requisite  consent  of  a  majority  as  to  the  firee 
portions  of  the  population ;  the  final  approbation  of  heaven, 
to  which  all  appeals  are  made,  on  deeply  religious  prin- 
ciples ; — all  these,  or  some  of  them,  and  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  will  generally  be  foimd  amongst  theur  outlines 
of  government.  In  Visigothic  Spain  are  first  perceived 
real  legislative  coimcils, — an  advantage  altogether  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Church,  so  soon  as  the  country 
ceased  to  be  Arian.  Doctrinal  error  ultimately  found  its 
warmest  hotbed  in  the  oriental  provinces;  over  which 
Theodoric,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  gained  some  vic- 
tories ;  but  towards  whose  emperor  he  generally  professed 
considerable  respect,  and  even  inculcated- it,  during  his 
last  moments,  on  the  Ostrogothic  magnates.  He  recom- 
mended to  their  care  Amalasontha  his  daughter,  with  her 
son  Athalaric,  then  ten  years  old.  Constantinople  received 
these  tidings,  and  breathed  more  fi*eely. 

When  the  Roman  empire  terminated  in  the  West,  Zeno 
reigned  over  the  East.  Afber  the  death  of  Arcadius,  and 
his  son,  the  younger  Theodosius,  St.  Pulcheria,  sister  to 
the  latter,  had  nominally  married  Marcian,  and  associated 
him  with  herself  in  the  government.    Leo  the  Great  sur 
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oeeded  a.d.  451;  and  on  his  demise,  A.D.  474,  the  husband 
of  his  daug'hter  Ariadne  usurped  the  throne,  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Zeno.  His  decease  occurring  in  the  sjnring 
of  A.D.  491,  the  imperial  widow  entered  a  second  time 
into  wedlock,  and  soon  transferred  her  hand,  together  with 
the  purple,  to  Anastasius,  an  aged  domestic  of  the  palace. 
This  fortunate  official  survived  nis  elevation  twenty-seven 
years,  and  was  followed  by  Justin  I.,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
A.D.  518, — a  Dacian  shepherd,  who  had  fought  his  way 
upwards  from  the  very  ranks.  His  nepliew,  the  more 
cdebrated  Justinian,  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  his 
administration  for  some  interval  before  illness  and  anility 
had  removed  his  uncle  from  the  world;  but,  dating  it 
from  the  1st  April  a.d.  527,  to  its  close  on  the  14th  of 
November  a.d.  565,  it  continued  for  a  period  of  thirbr- 
eight  years  seven  months  and  thirteen  days.  His  abiu- 
ties  and  infirmities,  his  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  his  opulence 
and  poverty,  the  campaigns  of  his  generals,  his  recovery  of 
Africa,  Italy,  and  parts  ckF  Spain,  his  edifices,  his  detestaUe 
empress,  tlie  profligacy  and  misery  of  his  subjects,  the  in* 
roads  of  the  Jrersians,  the  great  plague,  accompanied  witili 
so  many  earthouakes,  besides  other  preternatural  pheno- 
mena,— have  all  contributed  to  make  it  memorable.  His 
Code  alone  would  have  conferred  historic  immortaHty  upon 
any  man,  not  to  say  any  potentate.  But  he  lived  alto- 
gether for  the  court,  adorned  as  it  was  with  a  kind  of 
dignified  exterior  which  imperfectly  concealed  its  rapid 
progress  towards  decay.  The  boimaaries  of  his  dominious 
seem  to  have  been  very  much  the  same  with  those  of  the 
Ottoman  Pc^rte  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  r  reaching  firosn 
the  Danube,  the  Save,  and  the  Adriatic,  to  Trebizond,  the 
wild  mountains  of  the  Tzani,  the  course  of  the  Nymphseius, 
the  great  rivers  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile.  Without  including  their  subsequent 
extension  through  the  overthrow  of  the  Yandalic  and 
Gothic  kingdoms — his  gorgeous  yet  exhausted  sceptre 
waved  over  sixty-fottr  provinces  and  nine  hundred  and 
thirty-five  cities.  The  financial  system  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  grown  from  a  system  of  whips  into  one  ot  scor- 
pions; upon  the  true  principles  of  despotism,  which  extracts 
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and  too  often  closed  their  minds  aguinst  useful  or  genuine 
knowledge.  Whilst  intercourse  was  not  infrequent  with 
India  and  even  the  Yellow  Sea,  it  was  gravely  argued  that 
Carthage  was  a  six  months'  voyage  from  the  Golden  Horn ; 
and  that  the  earth  was  an  oblong  surface,  '^  four  hundred 
days'  journey  in  length,  and  two  hundred  in  breadth,  en- 
compassed with  the  ocean,  and  covered  by  the  solid  crystal 
of  tne  firmament."  History  was  better  cultivated  than 
geography,  as  we  perceive  from  the  works  of  Procopius 
and  Agathias;  yet  our  own  island  is  described  by  the 
former  as  a  region  of  departed  spirits,  divided  by  a  mys- 
terious wall,  forming  the  boundary  of  life  and  death ;  and 
the  ground  is  covered  with  serpents,  to  which  the  ghostly 
inhaoitants  are  ti*ansported  at  midnight  by  Frankish  fish- 
ermen !  Such  cloudiness  of  conception  and  information  will 
convey  the  best  idea  as  to  how  far,  and  in  what  way,  in- 
tellectual pursuits  must  then  have  been  cultivated.  Meta- 
physics, civil  jurisprudence,  and  ai*chitecture,  absorbed  the 
greatest  share  of  attention,  next  to  the  factions  of  the 
circus.  One  .of  these,  known  in  antiquity  under  the  name 
of  the  Nika,  had  threatened  the  thi*one,  and  desti*oyed  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Sophia ;  when  within  forty  days  Justinian 
cleared  the  ruins,  and  commenced  that  noble  pile  which 
cost  a  million  sterling,  and  which  remains  in  nearly  its 
pristine  splendour,  as  the  glory  of  Islam  and  the  reproach 
of  Christendom.  His  edifices  throughout  the  empire  strike 
our  imagination  as  truly  imperial,  lie  built  and  dedicated 
twenty-five  large  churches  at  Constantinople  alone,  in  ho- 
nour of  our  Saviour,  his  Blessed  Mother,  and  the  Saints : 
I  Syria,  and  particularly  the  Holy  Land,  Mesopotamia,  Ar- 
menia, the  Euxine,  Europe,  and  Asia  Minor,  witnessed 
similar  erections.  Many  cities,  after  being  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  were  rebuilt,  or  liberally  assisted  from  the 
general  treasury;  bridges,  hospitals,  and  aqueducts  adorned 
every  provincial  capital;  and  ms  foitifications  on  the  fron- 
tiers as  well  as  inland  astonished  the  barbarians,  and  be- 
trayed the  weakness  of  the  empire.  There  were  no  less 
than  eighty  of  these  on  the  Danube  alone ;  six  hundred 
castles  spotted  the  mountainous  districts  of  Dacia,  Epirus, 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace;  while  from  the  Cnmea^ 
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round  by  the  Phasis,  and  above  TrelnzoDdy  to  Ciroeshim 
on  the  Chebar,  all  alcms'  the  Euphrates,  his  engineers  ex- 
erted their  utmost  skill  in  forming  ramparts,  ocMistructing^ 
mines,  and  accumulating  military  ammunition  and  engines. 
The  double  walls  of  Dara  were  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  in 
height,  with  spaces  between  them  for  cattle  to  foed  upon 
no  less  than  fifty  paces  wide,  besides  numerous  towers, 
ascending  to  an  altitude  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  cele- 
brated Iberian  gates  of  Derband  protected  both  the  empire 
and  Persia  £rom  the  inroads  of  the  Scythians, — an  expense, 
therefore,  borne  mutually  between  the  two  goyemments. 
Yet  what  were  stone  barriers,  without  warriors  to  guard 
them?  Not  more  than  about  one  hundred  and  fiffy 
thousand  reg^ular  legionaries  marched  under  the  bannors 
of  Justinian. 

Nevertheless,  with  such  imperfect  means,  BeUsarius,  his 
extraordinary  general,  obtained  many  victones.  Hildeni^ 
the  eldest  of  the  Vandal  princes,  had  succeeded  to  the 
dominions  of  Genseric  after  the  inglorious  reigns  of  Hun- 
neric,  Gundamund,  and  Thrasimumi,  during,  the  period  of 
forty-six  years,  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  their  great 
ancestor,  a.d.  477-523.  Although  the  son  of  an  Arian, 
he  tolerated  the  Catholics,  which  led  to  the  usurpation  of 
the  kingdom  by  his  cousin  GreUmer,  a  zealous  heretic,  a.d. 
530.  Such  circumstances  excited  sympathy  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  produced  the  African  war,  for  which  thirty-five 
thousand  soldiers  and  sailors,  five  thousand  horses,  with 
twenty-two  leaders,  under  Belisarius,  embarked  in  five 
hundred  transports,  besides  ninety-two  light  brigantines, 
in  June,  a.d.  533.  Through  the  Propontis,  the  Helles- 
pont, the  Egean,  and  along  the  islands  of  Zacynthus,  Sicily, 
and  Malta,  a  protracted  navigation,  as  it  then  appeared, 
brought  the  invaders  to  a  promontory  but  five  days' 
journey  to  the  south  of  Carthage,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. Heceived,  rather  than  repulsed,  by  the  inhabitants 
and  orthodox  clei^,  Belisarius  rapidly  overran  the  coun- 
try; and  Grelimer,  who  after  his  first  defeat,  had  the 
innocent  Hilderic  executed,  fled  towards  the  deserts  of 
Numidia.  Catholicity  reascended  the  episcopal  throne  of 
St.  Cyprian;  a  second  battle  extinguisned  the  Yandahc 
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monarcby;  and  b^  the  spring  of  a.i>.  534  the  luiirper  was 
captnred,  the  entire  region  from  Tripoli  to  Centa  subdued, 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Isles  were  restored  to 
Roman  allegiance;  and  Belisarius  enjoyed  a  public  triiimj^ 
as  the  Africanus  of  Constantinople,  m  the  ensuing^  autumn. 
His  lieutenants,  meanwhile,  struggled  with  and  hnallj  tsu- 

r'shed  the  Moors,  who  had  leagued  together  for  avenging 
Vandals ;  and  several  cities  on  the  sea-coast  of  Spain 
were  also  acquired  from  the  Visigoths  in  subsequent  years. 
But  the  recovery  of  Italy  had  appealed  still  more  strongly 
to  the  pride  ana  vanity  of  the  conquerors.  Amalasootha, 
daughter  to  the  late  Theodoric,  reigned  there  as  r^ent  and 
guardian  for  her  son  Athalaric.  After  his  premature  death 
through  intemperance,  and  some  disorders  involving  ot 
arising  out  of  negotiations  with  Justinian,  she  had  married 
a  second  time,  selecting  her  cousin  Theodatus  for  a  hus- 
band ;  but  this  weak  and  wicked  prince  had  her  privately 
strangled  in  a  bath,  dOth  April  a.d.  535,  in  a  little  island 
on  the  lake  of  Bolsena.  Belisarius  was  not  edow  to  seise 
every  favourable  opportunity.  On  various  pretences  Sicily 
was  d^nanded  ana  reduced  into  subjection,  whilst  the  Bj- 
zantine  ambassadors  amused  or  deceived  the  Ostn^oths. 
Their  wretched  sovereign  soon  agreed  even  to  I'esign  Italy 
for  a  pension ;  and  altJiough  afterwards  recoiling  irom  so 
pusillanimous  an  abdication,  the  imperial  legions  were  at 
nand.  They  crossed  from  Messina  to  Hhesium,  a.d.  537, 
and  advanced  three  hundred  miles  along  the  sea-shore  to 
Naples.  Its  siege  terminated  favourably  for  its  assailants, 
but  cruelly  for  the  inhabitants.  An  access  was  discovered 
by  a  dry  aqueduct,  and  a  rope  fiEistened  to  an  olive-tree 
became  a  ladder,  up  which  four  hundred  troopers  clam- 
bered, and  sitrprised  the  sentinels.  Belisarius  perhaps  did 
his  best  to  arrest  the  subsequent  massacre ;  yet,  as  tms  did 
not  then  seem  dear,  the  voice  of  Pope  Sylverius  was  raised 
in  remonstrance, — showing  with  what  universal  assent  all 
minds  were  ready  to  support  the  Church  as  an  oracle  of 
mercy.  In  fiswt,  throughout  these  and  successive  ages  of 
violence  it  was  always  such,  nor  could  society  have  held 
together  without  it.  Vengeance  meanwhile  overtook  Theo- 
jdMnis ;  befiure  whose  assassination  by  one  of  his  own  people, 
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Yitiges  was  aLread  j  ekrated  into  his  royal  seat  upon  the 
bucUersoftliemcoiistantbarbarkticis.  Belisariiis  paul  sligiit 
regard  to  the  rerolntion ;  he  pressed  forward  without  re- 
sistance^  and  entered  Home  through  the  Asinarian  gate  on 
the  10th  of  December,  a.d.  536,  amidst  the  murmurs  of 
the  An'ans  and  congratulations  of  the  Catholics.     Small 
detachments  rapidly  re-established  imperial  authority  as  far 
as  Nami,  Spoleto,  and  Perugia ;  but  no  sooner  was  winter 
at  an  end,  than  l^e  enemy  returned,  and  invested  the  Seven 
Hills.     BelisariiBS,  however,  had  foreseen  the  emergency. 
After  incurring  imminent  personal  danger,  he  gath^^  lus 
forces  within  the  antiquated  ramparts  of  Aurelian ;  and 
dravnng  a  bow  with  his  own  hands,  shot  the  first  arrow  of 
defiance.    The  Ostrogoths  exhibited  their  natural  courage, 
the  beleaguered  hero  his  woi^erful  genius,  while  carnage^ 
famine,  smd  pestilence,  raged  for  twelve  months  and  nine 
days  within  and  without  the  city.  Heinforcements  at  length 
reached  the  Tiber  from  Constantinople.     Vitiges  found  nis 
ioTces  mdNsng  away  through  the  sword,  diseases,  or  dis- 
couragement, and  tne  siege  of  Borne  was  raised  in  March, 
A.D.  538,  after  a  final  d^play  of  useless  valour.     Himini, 
Bavenna,  Urbino,  Orvieto,  and  Auximum,  adorned  the 
laurels  or  the  pcdicy  of  Belisarius,  and  that,  too,  amidst 
the  treachery  ot  his  own  officers,  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Narses,  as  a  rival  rather  than  an  auxiliary,  on 
the  Adriatic  shores,   sent  thither  for  the  very  purpose, 
through  the  base  jealousy  of  Justinian.     His  dimcuities, 
moreover,  were  aggravated  by  an  irruption  of  the  Franks 
across  the  Alps  to  support  the  railing  Os^goths  a.d.  538-9 ; 
which  involved  the  complete  destructi(Hi  for  the  time  of 
Milan,  Genoa,  with  numerous  other  places,  besides  the 
slaughter  of  300,000  individuals  of  both  sexes.    Yet  before 
the  close  of  the  year  a.d.  539,  Vitiges  was  a  dethroned 
prisoner;  half  the  provinces  of  the  Western  Empire  were 
recovered ;  the  Franks  had  retreated;  and  the  victor  was 
once  more  on  his  homeward  voyage  to  a  court  too  proud 
to  acknowledge,  as  well  as  far  too  profligate  to  reward, 
such  inestimable  services. 

His  antagonists  cm  the  fidki  of  battle  knew  better  how 
to  appreciate  them ;  for  with  t^  absence  of  Belisarius  from 
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Italy  theii*  resolution  revived.   Totila^  of  the  Amalu  family^ 
after  witnessing  the  transit  over  the  stage  of  two  shadows 
of  Ostrogothic  royalty,  Hildihald  his  uncle,  and  Eutharj 
found  the  mantle  of  the  great  Theodoric  &lling  upon  his 
own  shoulders.    The  national  squadrons  had  dwindled  to 
five  thousand  men ;  yet  these  proved  themselves  as  worthy 
of  their  chieftain  as  he  was  of  them.     Eleven  imperial 
generals  had  remained  in  Italy ;  Totila  defeated  and  haffled 
mem  all.     Even  the  Catholics  were  no  longer  loyal ;  for 
Justinian,  upon  most  unrighteous  suspicions,  had  banished 
^ood  Pope  oylverius,  and  ultimately  starved  him  to  death 
m  exile.     Bevolt  £rom  the  yoke  of  such  an  emperor  seemed 
universal  throughout  the  peninsula.    Belisarius  was  warring 
asainst  the  Persians,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  when 
his  ungrateftd  sovereign  summoned  him  hack  with  reluct- 
ance to  the  scenes  of  his  former  glory,  a.d.  544-8.    The 
Eternal  City  again   submitted  to  a  barbarian  invader^ 
17th  December  a.d.  546;  and  was  sentenced,  after  the 
horrors  of  pillage,  to  become  a  pasture  for  cattle.    In  vain 
had  the  representative  of  the  Byzantine  despot  exerted 
every  effort  of  strategetical  science  to  save  the  metro- 
polis of  the  world :  but  he  now  reminded  his  competitor^ 
of  the  certain  infamy  which  would  attend  any  unneces- 
sary demolition  of  its  time-honoured  monuments.    Totila 
listened  and  retired,  carrying  off  with  him  to  the  summit 
of  Mount  Garganus  the  entire  senate,  with  neai'ly  all 
their  fellow-citizens.     It  is  said,  that  for  forty  days  Home 
remained  ^'a  marble  wilderness,"  utterly  abandoned  to 
dreariness   and  desolation.     Belisarius,  with  the  eye  of 
an  eagle,  saw  the  empty  eyrie,  and  once  more  seized  it; 
his  standard  was  unfurled  upon  the  Capitol;   it  was  ad- 
mitted, that  whoever  could  maintain  his  position  there  had 
the  citadel  of  power,  and  twenty-five  days  elapsed  before 
the  Ostrogoth  rushed  back  in  fury  to  retrieve  such  unex- 
pected disgrace.    Thrice  an  assault  was  attempted,  and 
as  often  repulsed.     But  a  good  soldier  fouffht  for  a  bad 
master.     Orders  arrived  fix)m  Constantinople,  just  when 
Totila  had  fiuled,  that  Belisarius  should  leave  a  garrison 
at  Home,  and  transport  his  main  army  into  Lucania,  to 
play  a  secondary  part  against  the  Ahans  of  that  pro- 
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vince.  His  best-laid  plans  were  thus  perpetnall j  thwarted 
OP  betrayed  by  jealousy  or  treason.  His  final  recal  hoai 
Italy  occurred  in  September  a.d.  548.  The  enemy  reeained 
his  prize  for  a  briei  interval,  and  restored  the  kiiL^dom  of 
Theodoric.  All  was  lost  to  the  empire,  from  luiiseiDes 
to  Epims,  including  the  islands  both  of  the  Tyrrhene  and 
Ionian  seas,  when  Pope  Yigilius  appealed  to  the  con- 
science of  Justinian,  by  adjuiine  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Then  ensued  the  campaigns  of  Germanus  and  Narses,  a«d. 
551-552 ;  the  former  of  whom  died  of  sickness,  arrested 
in  a  promising  career;  the  latter  being  that  celebrated 
eunucn,  whose  name  and  achierements  rank  among  the 
foremost  upon  .the  roll  of  history. 

The  character  of  Narses  appears  to  have  been  pious; 
and  few  amongst  the  public  men  of  his  age  exceeded 
him  in  derotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  is  evea  said 
to  have  rerealed  to  him  several  circumstances  of  the  battle 
in  which  he  finally  crushed  his  adversary.  Accustomed  in 
youth  to  be  much  with  women,  he  imbibed  their  tact  and 
gentleness  of  manner,  without  fedling  into  the  oormptioDS 
then  rife  at  Constantinople.  On  the  contrary,  whilst  en- 
gaged in  household  a&ffs,  he  nurtured  a  soul  of  heroism, 
and  cherished  the  cultivation  of  knowledge;  f(v  militaiy 
and  political  a&irs  suited  well  the  subtlety  of  an  intellect 
quick  to  discern  the  thoughts  and  intentimis  of  others, 
amidst  the  perfect  concealment  of  his  own.  He  had  already 
led  an  army  into  Italy ;  and  no  longra*  shrunk,  when  called 
upon,  from  following  on  in  the  career  of  Belisarins.  With 
forces  made  up  of  various  materials,  yet  aU  united  in  the 
love  of  their  leader,  Narses,  afiter  coasting  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  crossing  on  boats  the  Tnnavus,  the  Brenta, 
the  Adige,  and  the  Po,  besides  chastising  Rjmini,  came 
&ce  to  hce  with  Totila  at  Tagina,  near  the  Flaminian 
Way.  It  was  <m  mie  of  the  Iob^  days  in  July,  a.d.  552, 
as  the  Romans  awaited  the  charge,  wihoat  unLoNosing  their 
euirasses,  or  unlnidling  their  horses,  wldbt  the  brief  mid- 
day meal  was  being  taken,  that  the  vain  Ostrogoth  dis- 
l^yed  his  personal  agility  and  spLeodiA  equipage  between 
the  two  armies.  His  last  sooeoors  bad  not  yet  arrived: 
flOy  to  wear  awi^  the  momeotB  of  dreadful  saspeote,  we 
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are  told  that^  enchased  in  solden  armour^  with  a  piir]da 
banner  floating  before  him,  he  cast  his  lance  into  the  air, 
caught  it  with  his  right  hand,  shifted  it  to  the  left,  threw 
hiniself  backward,  recovered  his  seat,  and  managed  a  fieiy 
steed  in  all  the  evolutions  of  the  equestrian  schooL  These 
pranks,  half-childish,  half-savage,  soon  gave  way  to  more 
serious  events,  and  before  the  onset,  Totila  had  changed 
his  plumage  for  the  dress  of  a  private  soldier.  His  cavalry 
rusned  forward  too  far  in  iront  of  his  infantry,  both  march- 
ing to  destruction ;  for  Narses,  by  the  judicious  retreat  of 
his  centre,  allured  them  within  the  horns  of  a  cresoent. 
The  Roman  wings  presented  thousands  of  archers,  whose 
arrows  transpierced  the  flanks  of  their  foe?.  Thrown  at 
once  into  confusion,  these  fell  back  upon  their  own  infimtry ; 
horses  and  men  got  entangled  together,  trampling  down, 
and  wounding  each  other  ^  no  space  remained  for  the  use 
of  lance  or  spear;  and  once  more  the  imperial  eagles 
soared  triumphantly  over  the  slaughter  of  the  barbarians 
Totila  fell,  and  Home  was  retaken,  having  changed  masters 
five  times  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Teja  was  the  last  who 
wore  the  Ostrogothic  crown. 

The  Franks  and  Alemanni  had  to  be  again  encomitered, 
A.D.  563-4;  but  victory  every  where  attended  the  watchftd 
and  gifted  eunuch.  Winter  and  summer  found  him  alike 
prepared  either  for  peace  or  warfere.  He  taught  his  legions, 
Dotn  by  precept  and  example,  the  lessons  of  valour  and 
mercy.  Chanting  his  praises,  with  garlands  in  their  hands^ 
they  reduced  the  whole  of  Italy,  which  he  governed  for 
fifteen  years,  as  the  first  Exarch  of  Ravenna.  His  adminis- 
tration, indeed,  was  exercised  over  desolated  cities  and  de- 
populated provinces.  No  less  than  twenty  years  of  conflict 
had  scourged  the  Western  Empire  since  the  expedition 
against  Gelimer.  During  this  period  a  full  share  of  cala- 
mitv  fell  upon  Africa,  where  Arianism  renounced  none  of 
its  oittemess  even  in  its  dying  agonies;  and  rebellions  of 
the  Moors,  a.d.  543-658,  niingled  incredible  bloodshed 
with  the  convulsions  of  unsuccessful  heresy.  As  a  nation, 
the  Vandals  absolutely  disappeared  fi^om  the  face  of  the 
land.  Procopius  affirms  that  five  millions  of  provincials 
or  invaders  pBrished,  and  he  sets  down  fifteen  or  sizte^i 
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more  as  the  number  of  Tictiiiis,  l^  tlie  swijrdj  or  hmmPy  or 
pestilence^  in  Sidlj,  and  the  fiiir  regions  horn  CaU»ia  to 
lignria  and  the  Alps.  In  &cty  all  tbese  barren  eanqaesta 
impaired  rather  than  strengthened  the  basis  of  Roman 
power.  The  northeni  barriers  had  to  be  dqnved  of  their 
oest  saii^iiards,  while  firesh  swarms  of  aasaikntB  descended 
iroon  the  weakened  or  fitfsaken  profyinoes.  The  Bnlgaiians 
threatened  Constantinople  itsdl^  a.d.  559;  when  Belisarhii^ 
in  gaining  a  victory  over  them,  w<m  his  hist  hononrsy  and 
bat  just  saved  the  metropc^.  Within  three  sommflEi 
afterwards  the  onperor  was  oonadered  at  the  point  of 
death ;  this  faiae  alarm,  as  it  proved,  excited  the  seeds  of 
conspiracy;  and  plots,  aocnsations,  and  court-intrignei^ 
gradnally  invcdved  the  fidr  &ne  of  senator  «ftflr  senator, 
and  patrician  afler  patrician.  The  immorality  and  cmehj 
of  the  Empress  Theodora,  so  long  as  she  lived,  fiNmd  an 
unhappy  counterpart  in  Antonina,  the  consort  of  Beii- 
sarius.  Both  these  widced  women  had  rescued  their  le- 
roective  partnas  finom  destmction  in  momentB  of  imnmient 
dancer ;  both  had  perseented  the  dmrch  o£  God,  and 
revelled  in  in£uny ;  both,  ci  coarse,  sallied  the  atmniyhere 
of  all  araand  th^n ;  and  the  mcne  so,  horn  their  extraordi- 
nary energy  and  talents.  The  air  and  breath  of  scenes 
in  which  such  Jesebds  had  reigned  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  epKte  the  conqaeror  of  tiie  West,  the  deiiveier 
of  the  ca]ntaL  Belisarios  was  impeached  <m  die  5th  of 
December,  a.d.  563,  and  acknowledged  innocent  on  the 
ISdi  of  Joly,  A.D.  564;  after  which,  he  died  on  the  Idth 
of  March  in  the  following  year.  His  treasures  being  con- 
fiscated hdped  out  the  sidendid  indigence  of  an  exl^osted 
exchequer;  and  his  wretcned  wife  devoted  the  poor  remnant 
of  her  life  and  fattane  to  ihe  foundation  ci  a  convent. 

It  may  justly  be  asserted,  that  the  giories  of  Justinian 
were,  like  the  apples  of  Sodom,  attractive  in  external 
appearance,  but  in  reaHty  worse  than  worthless.  Befine 
liis  footstool  some  obsequious  official  presented  the  keys 
of  Carthage,  Ravenna,  and  Home;  tidings  at  the  same 
time  perhaps  arrived,  that  the  Persians  were  ravaging  the 
oriental  feontiers,  or  even  marrhiigg  upon  the  ahores  of 
the  Meditenanean.    The  reign  of  Nusmrvan  or  Chooroes 
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lasted  for  nearly  eigpht-and-forty  years,  a.d.  531-579,  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  the  house  of  Sapor.  He  in- 
yaded  Syria  a.d.  540,  partly  through  the  instigpation  of 
an  Ostrogothic  embassy.  Antioch  fell  a  prey  to  mas- 
sacre and  conflagration.  The  Colchian  or  Lazic  war,  in 
those  regions  now  called  Mingrelia,  a.d.  549-556,  drew 
large  annual  subsidies  from  the  empire — barely  sufficient 
to  satiate  his  pride  or  avarice,  and  induce  the  successor  of 
Cyrus  to  abandon  the  banks  of  the  Phasis.  His  realms, 
indeed,  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates;  and 
at  Ctesiphon  the  Byzantine  ambassadors  submitted  to 
insult  in  silence.  They  were  informed,  that  Chosroes  "  as- 
sumed the  majesty  of  the  eastern  sun,  and  graciously  per- 
mitted his  younger  brother  Justinian  to  preside  over  the 
west,  with  the  pale  and  reflected  splendour  of  the  moon  V 
It  is  remarkable,  that  some  of  these  magniloquent  pre- 
tensions had  sober  fects  to  rest  upon;  lor  the  Persian 
monarch  occasionally  interfered  in  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments and  policy  of  the  empire.  Thus,  when  an  edict  had 
suppressed  the  schools  of  Athens,  he  exacted  by  treaty 
that  seven  Athenian  philosophers,  who  had  emigrated  into 
his  neighbourhood,  although  still  Homan  subjects,  should 
be  exempted  from  the  penal  laws  against  paganism. 
Amidst  these  and  similar  mortifications  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  ancient  and  venerable  rank  of  Consul  was  for- 
mally extinguished  a.d.  541 ;  although  the  adoption  of 
the  Incarnation,  as  the  commencement  of  modem  chro- 
nology, by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  is  of  later  date  in  prac- 
tice ;  nor  did  it  become  imiversal  until  the  age  of  Char- 
lemagne. Meanwhile  disasters  thickened.  The  earth- 
quakes of  May  A.D.  526,  and  July  a.d.  551,  with  nume- 
rous other  annual  vibrations,  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  almost  desolated  entire  countiies.  Constanti- 
nople was  more  or  less  shaken  during  as  many  hours  in 
various  seasons  as  amounted  altogether  to  forty  days.  A 
mountain  was  torn  from  Libanus,  and  precipitated  into  the 
waves ;  the  ocean  advanced,  or  retreated,  as  the  case  might 
be,  far  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds;  enormous  chasms 
'^Dened  in  unexpected  places ;  and  amidst  the  sudden  nun 
Antioch  ana  Berytus  myriads  were  swallowed  up,  or 
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crushed  to  death.  Celestial  phenomena  accompanied  or 
preceded  these  terrestrial  perturhations,  such  as  stupendous 
comets  and  blazing  meteors  in  the  sky;  besides  which, 
from  the  year  a.d.  542,  Plague  on  its  Pale  Horse  may 
literally  lie  said,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  to  have 
stalked  fiom  province  to  province,  from  citr  to  city. 
When  at  its  height,  10,000  persons  a-day  are  aeclared  to 
have  died  in  the  metropolis ;  in  Italy  harvests  withered  on 
the  ^und, — whilst,  for  some  awful  intervals,  the  sun  at 
midday  seemed  shorn  of  his  beams.  Justinian  expired  on 
the  14th  of  November  a.d.  565,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year, 
having  long  survived  the  afiec^ons  of  his  mmily  ana  the 
respect  of  his  people.  In  person  he  is  represented  to  have 
been  handsome,  and  in  manners  pleasing.  Master  of  his 
passions,  chaste,  temperate — not  to  say  frugal — in  his 
nabits,  there  was  a  kind  of  selfish  dignity  about  his  whole 
character.  He  had  stupendous  abihties  m  the  way  of  con* 
tinuous  application  to  business,  and  could  live  with  the 
smallest  allowance  of  sleep  almost  ever  known.  His  eques- 
trian statue  was  melted  into  cannon  by  the  Turks;  but 
the  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  will  never  cease 
to  command  the  admuration  of  posterity  or  the  obedience 
of  independent  communities. 

Out  of  his  seven  nephews  Justin  II.  succeeded,  and  ad- 
ministered public  affairs  for  nine  years,  assisted  by  his 
consort  Sophia.  Beport  assigns  her  the  discredit  of  hav- 
ing needlessly  insulted  Narses,  and  of  thus  proving,  through 
his  consequent  disaffection,  the  indirect  cause  of  bringing 
in  the  Lombards  upon  Italy.  Whether  the  vast  wealth 
of  the  powerful  exarch  had  been  justly  gathered  or  other- 
wise, or  whether  unfairness  has  been  manifested  towards 
his  memory,  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  ascertained; 
but  at  all  events,  his  decease  was  an  irreparable  misfor- 
tune. From  the  Julian  Alps,  a.d.  568,  an  avalanche  of 
savages  descended  upon  the  Po,  such  as  its  rich  plains, 
in  the  variety  of  their  previous  invasions,  had  scarcely 
yet  known.  It  was  on  a  beautifid  morning  in  the  spring, 
when  Alboin  pointed  out  to  his  numerous  array  a  prospect 
of  that  country  upon  which  his  people  would  impose  wieir 
name.    Many  of  their  fathers  had  served  in  the  imperial 
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naakBf  and  must  lutTS  frequentlr  described  the  fertOi^ 
and  attractiTeDess  of  the  pleasant  land.    When  the  Gepicha 
1^  seized  upon  Pannonia  and  Noricum,  these  Lombards 
had  checked  their  aspiring  barbarism.     Fierce  bejond  the 
example  of  the  SclaTomans^  the  Ayars,  the  Grennans^  or 
other  wild  warriors  of  the-  North,  they  delighted  to  propa* 
gate  the  tremendous  belief  that  their  heads  were  canine  ia 
appearance,  and  that  they  drank  the  blood  of  their  ene- 
mies whom  they  conqneiied  in  battle.    Twenty  thousand 
Sfaens  accompanied  them  from  Upper  and  Lower  Hun- 
gary, be^es  a  mixed  multitude  of  marauders,  who  could 
ohmb  rocks,  swim  rivers,  remain  in  ambuscade  under 
water,  drawing  their  breath  through  reeds,  and  imitate 
the  habits  of  the  bear  or  the  beaver.     Within  a  brief  pe- 
riod ^e  vast  acquisitions  of  Belisarius  and  Narseer  were 
again  torn  away  firom  the  empire,  with  l^e  exception  of 
certain  narrow  limits  assigned  to  the  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna)  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Pentapolis,  and  some  other 
towns  on  the  Adriatic.     Beholding  the  inevitable  dismem- 
berment of  their  dominions,  and  having  no  male  heir, 
Justin  and  Sophia  adopted  "^berius,  a  feitfafiil  captain  of 
the  guards,  as  theirson  and  associate  in  the  throne,  J>ecem- 
ber  A.D.  574.     After  four  years,  Justin  departed.    His 
chosen  cc^eague,  whose  reign  shines  out  as  a  sunbeam 
in  Byzantine  annals,  having  suitably  interred  his  bene- 
factor, September  a.d.  578,  reformed  the  court,  redeemed 
captives,  baffled  the  restless  designs  of  the  impmal  widow, 
anxious  to  marry  him ;  lowered  the  pressure  of  taxation, 
dispensed  impartial  justice  to  all  classes,  and  transmitted 
the  diadem  to  Maurice,  the  husband  of  his  daughter,  in 
August  A.D.  582.    Tiberius  expired  amidst  the  tears  of 
nations.     His  successor  governed  for  full  twenty  summers^ 
with  various  fortunes  and  clouded  reputation.    In  Italy 
matters  descended  from  bad  to  worse  almost  every  day. 
Aiboin  was  murdered  by  his  queen  Rosamond ;  to  whom, 
in  an  insane  fit  of  drunkenness,  he  had  dared  to  send  a 
dmn^ht  of  wine  in  the  skull  of  her  father.     All  Lombardy 
was  mcluded  at  this  time  under  lite  name  of  Liguria, 
M|Q[ted  from  the  teniUmea  of  the  Alemanni  by  both 
^^■Mwstia^.    The  fierce  invaders  had  got  rid  of  their 
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Saxon  allies^  bat  tiiejr  stiO  ware  tibeir  liideons  long  beards; 
and  thongh  Pam  promised  to  sprhig  up  from  nisr  ashes, 
as  the  {du»mx  of  cities,  she  sat  sorromided  for  manj  a 
season  with  blighted  enclosures  and  the  remnants  of  flaming 
villages.  It  required  a  generation,  and  more,  to  trans- 
mute this  barbansm  into  an j  permanent  forms  of  civilisa* 
tion,  such  as  in  the  lapse  ot  years  exhibited  themselves, 
when  the  duchy  of  Rome  included  Tuscany  -,  and  Piacenza, 
Parma,  Imola,  and  Bologna,  adorned  the  fSmilian  province. 
Spoleto,  Naples,  Salerno,  Capua,  and  Beneventum  mi- 
dually  owed  their  restoration  to  Lombard  dukes,  whflst 
Venice  was  overshadowing  Aquileia.  These  social  changes, 
however,  were  passing  through  their  primary  stages  (rf 
misery  and  wretchedness  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  and 
the  commencement  of  the  seventh  centuries.  St.  Gfregonr 
the  Great,  the  &^t  of  that  name,  then  filled  the  Chair 
of  St.  Peter,  and  he  warmly  and  naturally  appealed  to 
Maurice  for  the  protection  to  which  he  was  entitled.  The 
emperor,  though  in  some  respects  an  able  man,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  i«monsti*anceB ;  the  more  guilty  in  doing* 
Aj,  since  he  had  once  enjoyed  the  Pope's  personal  frieno- 
alup>  and  must  have  known  his  perfect  disinterestedness. 
Uimappily  avarice  and  worldlmess  enslaved  his  soul,  and 
his  pnidenee  wrecked  itself  on  principles  of  supposed  expe- 
diencr,  through  sympathy  with  schism  and  neresy.  He 
prohibited  muitary  men  from  entering  into  monasteries, 
until  disabled  from  being  soldiers;  he  sided  with  the 
Szarch  of  Ravenna  against  the  Head  of  the  Church,  whom 
he  presumed  to  chai^  with  folly,  whilst  he  contumaciously* 
roboed  him  of  his  rights ;  and  he  sanctioned  the  Patriarcn 
of  Constantinople  in  assuming  the  title  of  OEcumenical  or 
Universal  Bishop.  The  holy  pontiff  instructed  a  sneering 
world,  that  he  could  suffer  witn  patience  and  rebuke  witli 
dignity.  The  shepherd  prayed,  wept,  and  exhorted,  while 
his  flock  lay  prostrate  and  bleeding  in  every  quarter. 
The  imperial  politician  pursued  his  course,  well  satisfied 
.  that  hierarchies  were  mere  engines  of  state,  and  the  priest- 
hood a  useftil  tool.  He  prospered  ao:ainst  the  proud 
Persian,  in  a  fresh  wai*  after  the  death  of  Nushirvanj 
whose  grandson  he  restored  to  his  throne,  besides  caiiy 
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ing  the  Roman  frontiers  to  the  margin  of  the  Araxes  and 
the  Caspian.  He  also  subdued  the  Chagan  of  the  Avars, 
who  dwelt  in  the  rustic  palace  of  Attila,  reaching  with  a 
sanguinary  sceptre  over  the  utmost  limits  of  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Prussia,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Oder,  a.d, 
695-602.  His  general,  Priscus,  indeed,  fought  all  the 
battles,  illustrating  the  practice,  whilst  his  sovereign  corn- 
posed  twelve  books  upon  the  theory  of  war.  Such  tran- 
sient and  illusive  triumphs  only  inflamed  the  corruption 
of  the  legions.  Maurice  refused  to  advance  six  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  which  would  have  purchased  twice  that 
number  of  lives,  among  the  prisoners  still  under  the  power 
of  the  Chagan.  That  monster  massacred  them  to  a  man. 
In  a  moment  the  metropolis  revolted.  The  emperor  fled 
with  his  wife  and  children,  as  Phocas,  a  centurion,  was  pro- 
claimed in  his  stead,  the  2dd  of  November,  a.d.  602 ;  and 
four  days  afterwards,  near  Chalcedoni,  his  enemies  and 
executioners  overtook  him.  In  the  agonies  of  chronic 
sciatica,  and  probably  also  amidst  the  pangs  of  genuine  re* 
pentance,  he  had  besought  Almighty  God  that  nis  punish* 
ment  might  be  in  this  life  i*ather  than  in  the  next.  The 
ministei's  of  rebellion  slaughtered  five  of  his  sons  succes- 
sively before  the  eyes  of  their  father.  At  each  sad  stroke 
he  mournfully  exclaimed,  "  Thou  art  just,  0  Lord !  and 
Thy  judgments  are  righteous !"  and  even  revealed  to  the 
assassins  a  generous  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  nurse  to 
substitute  one  of  her  own  childi'cn  in  the  room  of  a  royal 
infant.  His  own  murder  then  closed  the  tragedy ;  and  the 
heads  of  the  victims  were  cut  off  and  exposed  to  the  rude 
gaze  of  multitudes,  imtil  either  their  putre^tion  or  the 

Eity  of  Phocas  at  last  procm'ed  for  them  the  melancholy 
onours  of  sepulture. 
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CHAPTEB  m. 

SITRTST  OF  THB  CHUSCBy  WITH  A  SSXTCH  OV  THK 

HEBSST,  AHB  THXIE  CEnjTKSCB  VTHfS  OKVLAM  AWW. 
HOMBT  ASCD  IflLAMISlL 

Thb  present  will  be  a  good  opporiuiiity  tar  dwdfiw  sone 
moments  npOQ  that  dmne  inslitiitkxi  tar  whaek  all  oAen 
were  created.  We  hare  already  seen  the  Ghnrch  of  God 
striking  root  in  sodetjr.  Whilst  its  sool  eonld  know  no 
change,  there  mnst  be  ertemal  derdopmeBti,  adaptor 
theniSelTes  to  the  Yuyipg  wants  of  manlrind.  Itwas  aad 
is  to  be  the  great  Mother  of  aQ  tiie  findifiil;  a  qiiritaal 
kingdom  des&ied  to  fill  tiie  whole  earth;  a  sjirtem  to 
abs^by  or  at  least  control,  ererr  other;  and  to  become 
at  last  a  reflection  of  the  Hearen^  Jerosalem,  not  mer^, 
as  now,  shining  6om  St.  Peter^s  CJhair  over  rarioiB  natioos 
and  into  man j  coontriesy  hot  nhimat^  biending*  the  in- 
tellects) the  minds,  and  tiie  hearts  of  an  entire  world  into 
cme  chorus  of  mutj  and  lore,  tinoogh  the  energetic  opera- 
tions  of  one  Lord,  one  fiddi,  and  one  baptism.  Its  prin- 
ciples of  Titalitj  were  soeh  as  eoidd  aione  bear  tiie  wear 
and  tear  of  a  diasolrin^  empire;  fjteaentiiy  tiie  aaae 
ai^pect  of  solemn  immortalitjr  and  inrincibilitT,  amidst  ih& 
diode  of  Tidence,  the  diaos  of  confbaon,  or  the  silent  can- 
ker of  deca  J.  llie  Pc^iedom  is  tiie  oldest  of  aQ  existiag 
dynasties;  the  sditarj  one,  as  to  whxdi  we  maj  fed  cer 
tain  that  it  will  hear  the  last  tmmpet,  and  wxtneai  in 
triomph  the  awfbl  conflagration  of  the  globe. 

From  the  age  of  Constantine  to  that  of  St.  Gregorj, 
the  great  saint  alhi^d  to  in  die  last  chapter.  Elates 
and  Piitrimonies,  as  thej  were  termSd,  of  Tast  extent,  had 
enriched  ^  Hd j  See.  It  coold  daim  proprietordnp  oier 
considerable  districts  in  Italj,  Sicilj,  Dalmatia,  Saidiiua, 
Ccnrsica,  Gaal,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  Not  oolj  did  ^lew 
indode  mere  rent-robs^  hot  in  some  cases  tiie  actoal  rights 
cf  sorereigntji  throaghoot  dtie^  aad  eren  pfwiaee^    * 
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noa,  and  the  Riviera  of  the  sea-coast,  are  instances  of  this; 
besides  others  in  the  cantons  of  the  Abruzzi,  Lucania, 
Tuscany,  Sabinia,  or  Calabria,  where  the  annual  revenues, 
with  those  of  certain  territories  in  Sicily,  amounted  to 
three  talents  and  a  half  of  gMy  or  about  16,000Z.  sterling. 
In  tlie  metropolis  and  the  Campa^a  were  numerous  houses, 
villas,  and  tracts  of  fertile  Ismd  attached  to  the  Latenm 
Palace.  Imperial  or  private  munificence  had  Lean  the 
sole  sources  of  such  opulence,  as  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated ;  the  same  voluntoJTism  of  which  we  hear  in  tiie 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  While  such  streams  of  wealth  Hhoa 
flowed  willingly  to  the  feet  of  the  Supreme  Pottti£,  tibcsr 
liberality,  on  the  other  hand,  dispersed  it  abroad  in  every 
conceivable  direction ;  so  that  in  becoming  universal  almon- 
ers to  the  faithful,  their  official  influence  grew  with  the 
growth  and  strengthened  with  the  strength  of  the  ChurcL 
Their  spuitual  power  had  an  origin  which  was  directly  di- 
vine, the  authority  confeiTed  by  our  Blessed  Saviour  on 
St.  Peter  and  his  successors.  Kecognised,  as  this  could 
not  fail  to  be,  by  all  classes  of  trae  Christians,  fitun  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  there  sprang  up  with  it  indirectly 
a  temporal  power,  which  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
fi'om  the  other,  any  moi*e  than  we  can  divide  the  colonrs 
of  the  rainbow,  declaring  where  one  commences  and  ano- 
ther ends ;  nor  lias  any  code  that  has  ever  been  published 
endeavom'ed  with  any  success  to  do  so.  In  the  times  ef 
the  Apostles  there  is  the  liighest  sanction  aflbided  for  the 
arbitration  of  the  hiei*archy  in  secular  aflku*s ;  and  matters 
naturally  wont  on  upon  similar  principles.  The  arrange- 
ment ordained  by  heaven  for  saving  souls,  being  also  proved 
capable  of  confening  so  many  advantages  with  i*egard  to 
earthly  concerns,  daily  received  more  abundant  homage 
and  regard.  Immunities  of  various  kinds  came  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  clerffy,  the  pi-elates,  the  ecclesiastical  courti^ 
the  churches,  and,  Aove  all,  to  the  Roman  See.  The 
rights  of  jurisdiction  over  civil  causes  insensibly  extended, 
partly  through  the  cheerful  submission  of  appellants,  jmrtly 
through  miperial  laws  and  rescripts,  partly  n*om  the  inhe- 
rent soundness  and  reasonableness  of  the  authority  itself 
•ond,  above  all,  from  the  manifest  direction  and  providence 
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boigiifyGod.  TilBfieatofanqiireytnBflARedinfto  te 
i  b J  OoBBtantme,  left  tliB  West  m  praj  to  tibe  teador 
aesofbHrhabaiis;  and  the  Piupal  thniBfl^  £niBdad«|KHi 
Sef^en  Hiltey  loae  amidst  tiie  goods  «nd  darhmw  of  the 
'  and  meduBfal  ooitanes,  an  asylam  fer  tlie  riwrnte 
der,  as  weil  as  the  sanctnaiy  ftr  all  that  is  holy.  An 
iding  scale  of  appeals,  from  infisrior  to  iwher  pn- 
By  l^re  tenninatea.  A  voiee  from  the  olamistraaB 
le  worid,  uttered  in  the  kngiiage  of  love  and  jmp- 
ion  instsEbd  of  wadike  menaee  as  farmafyy  demied 
rines  and  aetllad  oantrovernea  to  the  utmost  limitB 
TiHsatian,  and  often  beyond  them.  Who  ooold  crili- 
"  rasohe  into  their  original  ptoportions  and  velatiflBB 
flpintiial  and  temponu  powers  thus  nnited  into  a 
torioiis  wriirety,  <mefatinff  npon  society  at  huvsy  and 
gisniginevBry  reahnofChiigtendoin,  jost  as  toe  soid 
lates  the  bodyf  There  was  a  mighty  iRsk  to  be  per- 
ed  upon  the  fiioe  of  a  frUen  wond,  and  the  Choreh 
tiie  aivinely-constitoted  missionary  tat  diat  prnpose. 
lotentateSy  however,  were  ever  more  really  modest  than 
Popes,  in  patting  forth  their  prerogatiYes.  Gdasios 
Symmschus,  in  «ldn«n>?  d>e  Emperor  Annstesh^, 
Lown  very  clear  lines  of  distmction,  quite  soflkient  £at 
ral  objects  in  honest  and  humUe  minds,  between  pon- 
J  and  imperial  anthmty.*  Human  and  divine  thines 
rtheless  so  play  into  and  cross  each  other  in  this  sno- 
y  scene,that  titmi  a  single  source,  soch  as  sacramental 
»sion,  for  example,  with  all  that  may  rise  out  of  it, 
98S  oompiications  might  ensue  between  the  two  powers. 
'  easily  would  abscdutions  and  dispensations  daak,  upon 
I  worldly  notions,  with  the  obHgations  of  oaths,  and 
iance,  and  alliance,  under  certain  drcumstanoes.  Upon 
diic  principles,  winch  are  alone  true,  the  Church  can 

Their  words  to  the  emperor  are  8trikin|^ :  **  Omnis  potestas  a 
!£t,  magis  erro  qnse  rebus  est  prsstitota  ^rinis.  "Defer  I>eo 
bis,  et  nos  defeTemus  Deo  in  te.  CKtemm  n  to  Deo  mm 
IS,  non  potes  ejus  nti  privilegio,  cajns  jura  emiii  ■nil,"  **  AU. 
r  is  from  God ;  the  greater  power,  therefore,  is^  that  which  is 
lied  witli  dlTine  things.  Do  thou  obey  God  in  na,  and  we 
ibey  God  in  thee.  But  if  thon  dost  not  obey  God,  thoa 
not  nae  His  priTik^e^  whose  laws  thoo  dpal  ooutemB." 
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be  the  only  ultimate  judge  in  cases  of  conscience :  nor 
was  it  by  chance  that  for  many  ages  the  clergy  claimed 
perfect  exemption  from  all  civil  judicature  whateooTer. 

Affairs  tnus  went  forward  imtil  the  first  Or^oiy,  so 
justly  canonised^  was  placed  in  the  position  of  a  temporal, 
as  well  as  a  spiritual  sovereign.  Between  the  feebleness 
and  falsehood  of  the  Byzantine  Court  on  the  one  side^  and 
the  desolations  of  Italy  on  the  other^  he  would  have  com- 
promised his  duty  before  God  and  man  had  he  refused  to 
oe  the  prince  of  nis  people.  To  all  intents  and  purposes, 
against  his  own  will  nis  crozder  became  a  sceptre,  and  the 
tiara  something  greater  than  a  diadem.  He  nad  to  defend 
cities,  preside  over  the  policy  of  peace  or  war,  nominate 
the  commanders  of  armies,  or  even  direct  the  operations 
of  troops ;  the  finances,  the  fountains  of  law  ana  equity, 
municipal  and  national  government,  were  guided  by  ms 
genius;  whilst  they  augmented  to  an  almost  intolerable 
degree  the  pressure  of  his  ecclesiastical  administration 
upon  his  own  health.  It  is  true  that  previous  popes  had 
paved  the  way  for  all  or  much  of  this, — ^for  it  was  their 
glorious  office  and  vocation ;  the  great  St.  Leo  had  braved 
the  wrath  of  Attila  and  Genseric,  and  twice  saved  Rome, 
and  liis  predecessors  and  successors,  through  a  period  of 
several  hundred  years,  were  frequently  heroic  pontiffij  of 
the  same  class.  Amidst  persecution  and  trial,  they  be- 
lieved, they  reigned,  they  suffered,  and  they  loved.  When 
•emperors  ventured  to  interfere  in  episcopal  elections,  what 
a  combination  of  wisdom  and  firmness  had  to  be  mani- 
fested; since  it  was  always  the  weak  contending  against 
the  strong.  What  the  Goths  and  Justinian  had  been  to 
Sylverius,  the  Lombards  and  Maurice  were  to  Gregory. 
At  length  the  sovereignty  of  the  exarchate  itself  came  to 
be  merged  in  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  No  arm  of 
flesh  was  found  strong  enough  to  arrest  the  natural  cul- 
mination of  the  Papacy :  as  a  mighty  historical  feet,  its 
spiritual  domination  gradually  gathered  around  it  stupen- 
dous temporal  authority.  The  intrusiveness  of  Constanti- 
nople vanished  fi^m  before  it;  barbarism  changed  into 
civilisation  through  its  influence;  heresy  sometimes  shook, 
but  always  finally  consolidated  the  sacerdotal  throne.    Its 
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occupant^  for  seven  centuries  and  a  half^  from  the  icono- 
clastic straggle  to  the  so-called  Reformation^  crowned  em- 
perors, deposed  wicked  rulers,  laid  whole  countries  under 
interdict,  laimched  the  thimders  of  the  Church  against 
guilt  and  oppression,  and  acted  out  that  character  with 
which  the  consent  of  all  Europe  had  invested  him, — the 
supreme  President  of  Christendom.  With  respect  to  this 
extraordinary  authority,  styled,  as  it  was,  imiversal,  dif- 
ferent theories  have  hieen  entertained.  Bellarmine,  Ron- 
caglia,  Bianchi,  and  others,  attribute  to  it  an  origin  of 
divine  right,  identical  with  that  which  sanctions  all  reve- 
lation. According  to  them,  the  direct  and  immediate 
object  of  ecclesiastical  power  is  to  govern  the  fidthful, 
with  reference  to  their  spiritual  necessities;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  indirectly,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
there  is  and  must  be  also  an  authority  m  the  Church 
paramoimt  with  regard  to  temporal  matters,  to  be  ex- 
ercised, of  course,  for  the  greater  good  of  religion.  Some 
theologians,  however,  of  great  fiune,  oppose  this  system; 
such  as  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  who  maintains  that  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  are  equally  sovereign  in 
tneir  several  and  respective  departments.  He  even  asserts 
their  mutual  and  perfect  independence  each  of  the  other ; 
admitting,  nevertheless,  that  through  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  the  former  it  has  a  right  of  direction  over  the 
latter,  so  far  as  counsel  and  persuasion  can  operate,— 
but  not  so  as  to  pronoimce  authoritative  orders  or  de- 
crees. This  doctrine  has  generally  found  itself  environed 
with  difficulties,  and  must  make  many  wry  faces  in  getting^ 
out  of  them.  The  amiable  Fenelon  aaopted  a  theory  which 
of  late  has  attracted  much  attention.  He  conceives  that 
the  Pope  has  in  truth  no  direct  authority  over  the  temporal 
af&drs  of  sovereigns,  but  only  an  indirect  one,  in  a  sense 
already  glanced  at,  connected  with  the  guidance  of  con- 
sciences; yet  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  through  certain 
maxims  of  state  policy  generally  aomitted,  the  Church 
acquired,  with  the  consent  of  Catholic  Christendom,  the 
power,  in  particular  cases,  of  appointing  or  of  deposing 
princes.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  necessity  for  such  an 
arrangement  continued,  tibis  extraordinary  Papal  jurisdic- 
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tion  lasted,  and  no  lunger.  It  rested,  in  fact^  upon 
foiuulations  analof^us  to  tliose  which  some  modem  pfai- 
losopliers  have  laid  down  as  ihe  great  basis  of  the  sooal 
contract.  De  MaLsti'e  modifies,  wliilst  he  adnuts  the 
views  of  the  ArclibLihop  of  Comliray,  by  endaayouring  to 
compi^eud  within  them  the  origin  of  divine  right  m  a 
direct,  as  well  us  in  an  indirect  sense.  The  CSmrchi 
having  defined  nothing  on  tlie  subject,  leaves  her  childnn 
at  liberty  to  foi'm  their  own  conclusions.  The  teiTitorial 
dominion  of  the  Pontiffs  ovoi*  the  central  pi^ovinoes  of 
Italy  will  fall  under  our  notice  more  conveniontly  in  a 
later  chapter;  just  now  we  may  look  for  an  instant  at 
the  residts  of  what  has  sometimes  been  termed  the  policy 
of  St.  Gregory,  but  which  was  in  truth  the  appointment 
of  Divine  Providence,  more  especially  since  his  mstory  and 
actions  possess  a  peculiai'  interest  for  Englishmen. 

Thereby  was  the  Church  rendered  a  talisman  to  the 
world,  on  which  its  happiness  and  prosperity  depended. 
To  the  corruption  of  the  empei-ors  had  suoc^ed^  as  we 
have  seen,  the  violence  of  the  barbarians.  But  however 
necessary  this  wholesome  infusion  of  vigour  might  be^  it 
woidd  scarcely  have  done  for  the  ii'on  a^e  to  have  endured 
longer  than  it  did.  The  saintly  Pontiii  di'ew  a  picture  of 
Italian  devastation  and  misery  which  might  tuen  have 
found  its  parallel  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  of  the  west : 
"  Eveiy  thing,"  he  assures  the  imperturbable  Maurice,  "is 
given  over  to  the  mercy  of  savages;  the  cities  are  destroyed, 
me  fortresses  dismantled;  the  open  country,  stript  of  its 
inhabitants,  is  become  awildemess  for  want  of  cidtivation; 
and  the  servants  of  Chidst  are  the  daily  victims,  immolatea 
by  the  sanguinary  superstition  of  these  idolators."  The 
I^mbards  spared  nothing:  and  but  for  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, all  would  have  been  lost.  This  was  alone  preserved 
through  the  instiiimentelity  of  the  Popedom,  ana  the  his- 
torian of  infidelity  might  well  declare  that,  like  Thebes, 
Babylon,  or  Nineveh,  the  name  of  Rome  would  have  been 
erased  from  the  eai-lii,  if  the  city  had  not  been  animated 
by  an  undying  principle,  which  again  restored  her  to  honour 
and  dominion.  Society  still  smouldered,  in  its  best  elements, 
under  the  ashes  of  its  conflagration:  from  these  the  watch.- 
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Sal  Bhepherd  felit  ten  thousand  flames,  mat  mHj  on  Um 
altars  of  the  sanctoaiyy  but  upon  the  hearths  and  amidst 
the  homes  of  millions.  Nor  were  sodi  aoUe  effinrts  in  Tain. 
Sight  fiuth^  tYtm  imder  the  most  disastrous  cireumstances, 
soon  r^odueed  its  oedinary  consequences :  calamity  itself 
was  made  a  means  of  revival;  £»*  preachers  applied  tD 
the  conscienoes  of  theff  bearers  with  greater  effect  uian  evei^ 
through  the  seriousness  and  alarm  nrodoced  by  the  public 
misfoi'tunes.  The  genuine  essence  ot  civilisation  was  proved 
to  be  identioad  witji  Christianity.  It  has  been  said^  tlmt 
St.  Gregory  manifested  some  hostiUty  against  literature; 
yet  it  was  only  againafc  the  abuse  of  it,  in  making,  as  he 
conceived,  heatdten  authors  the  chief  insrtinictors  of  youtl]^ 
to  the  apparent  peril  of  their  religion  and  morals.  On  the 
other  hand^  he  zeaiously  patronised  convents  and  monas*- 
teries  with  schools  attached  to  them,  where  al<me,  in  sub- 
sequent aseSy  letters  and  the  sciences  found  safe  asylums. 
His  regara  for  the  interests  of  maEikind  led  him  to  lay  down 
the  most  salutary  maxims  of  general  government,  as  weU 
.as  civil  and  ecclesiastical  economy;  all  tending*  to  maintain 
the  preservation  of  order,  the  integrity  of  wei^ts  and  mea- 
sures, the  promotion  of  trade  smd  agriculture,  the  obliga- 
iion  of  fimuly  duties  and  domestic  purity,  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  and,  above  all,  the  AiMlment  oi'her  holy  i^uicti(»ifi 
as  the  grand  instructress  of  the  wcrld.  His  merciful  mi»- 
jdons  amongst  our  Saxon  forefatibers,  specimens  as  they  were 
of  similar  labours  for  the  welfoie  of  pagans  or  heretics, 
wherever  they  wepe  to  be  met  with  fmd  foirly  influenced^ 
are  sufficient  by  themselves  to  illustmte  the  Wadth  and 
grandeur  of  his  paternally  apostolic  character.  His  cor- 
respondence with  the  nations,  potentates,  and  prelates  of  his 
time,  in  the  way  of  letters,  embassies,  and  {M*esents  of  books, 
appears  scarcely  credible;  espedallv  when  his  perpetual  illr 
health  is  borne  in  mind,  and  that  he  was  little  more  than 
elderly  at  his  demise.  It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the 
destinies  of  Europe  were  never  so  completely  risked  up<m 
the  conduct  and  abilities  of  a  single  individual  as  in  hk 
instance.  Under  heaven,  it  was  due  to  him  that  the  hurt 
gleam  of  dvilisatkm  in  the  West  was  luA  eaJisn^io^QsA.'^ 
ever.    Even  the  Lombards  at  last  ebeoigad  ti^  ^^^aicte 
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into  ploughshares^  beneoth  a  series  of  beneficent  efforts  toe 
their  conversion  commenced  by  his  pastorals  to  their  qneen 
llieodolinda :  her  consort  ana  son^  with  numbers  among 
their  followers,  bowed  their  ferocious  necks  to  the  yoke  of 
the  gospel,  while  the  Goths  of  Spain  and  the  Saxons  d 
Britain  added  their  spiritual  trophies;  so  that,  for  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  there  was  b^ueathed  an 
impregnable  preponderance  in  the  temporal  as  well  as  in 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Christendom. 

Under  such  circumstances,  however  anxious  the  Prince 
of  Darkness  miffht  be  for  carrying  on  his  warfare  in  the 
world  against  the  kingdom  of  Almightj  God,  he  could 
no  longer  depend  upon  paganism  for  that  purpose  within 
the  limits  otthe  Boman  empire.  He  therefore  resorted 
to  heresy  and  scliisms  as  his  next  best  policy.  To  restore 
mankind  from  the  effects  of  the  fall  the  Catholic  Church 
had  received  her  divine  mission,  and  was  executing  it  ir- 
resistibly 5  her  faith,  unity,  and  universality,  together  with 
her  Apostolical  origin,  were  destined  to  overthrow  eveaj 
obstacle :  but  to  impugn  or  attack  these,  or  any  one  of 
them,  was  to  aim  at  the  apple  of  her  eye.  Hence  it 
became  an  object  with  eiTor  to  exalt  reason  into  the  place 
of  revelation.  The  private  jud^ent  of  each  individual 
was  to  have  the  effect  of  an  infallible  authority,  than 
which  few  things  could  be  more  seductive  to  the  human 
mind.  It  constituted  every  one  his  own  pope ;  and  struck 
at  the  basis  of  the  Church,  under  pretence  of  independent 
inquiry.  If  examined  closely,  this  temptation  will  appear 
as  only  another  edition  of  the  diabohcal  artifice  wnich 
ejected  the  first  Adam  from  paradise.  It  is  simply  pride 
pitted  against  humility ;  an  opposition  on  the  part  of^man 
to  implicit  obedience,  such  as  an  Infinite  Creator  has  a 
right  to  require  from  His  creature.  Brief  was  the  interval 
simered  to  elapse  before  the  mischief  began ;  nor  had  tha 
inspired  founders  of  religion  withdrawn  from  the  earth, 
when  the  first  attacks  were  made  upon  the  dogmas  of  a 
resurrection  and  the  deity  of  the  Son  of  God.  An  immense 
list  of  heretics  might  be  given,  even  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  Arius,  whose  opinions  for  a  season  overran  the  sur&ce  of 
the  world.   Apostatising  emperors  and  schismatical  prelates. 
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seemed  to  fancy  that  the  Church  herself  might  be  deposed 
from  her  position ;  for  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Holy  See 
ipiadulterated  Truth  had  to  fly  for  protection,  hke  a  perse- 
cuted dove  from  its  pursuers ;  and  it  was  foi^otten  that 
the  foundations  of  Rome  were  laid  upon  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
Human  intellect  and  secular  selfishness  were  far  more  de* 
sirous  of  exploring  with  iiTeverent  curiosity  the  nature  of 
Christianity,  than  of  receiving  its  doctrines  or  practising  its 
precepts.    The  second  and  third  Persons  of  the  glonous 
Xiinity  had  been  impugned,  as  to  their  divine  characters 
and  operations,  by  Paul  of  Samosata,  the  celebrated  Pres- 
byter of  Alexandria,  Macedonius,  and  a  host  of  other  inno- 
vators, when  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople  in 
some  measure  allayed  the  storm.    To  the  disputes  upon 
the  Ti*inity  succeeded  those  upon  the  Incarnation :  wnile 
both  had  their  more  remote  origin  in  the  Gnosticism  or 
Manichseism  of  the  earliest  centuries.    Judaism  and  Hea- 
thenism helped  to  inflame  the  discord.    To  the  Ebionites 
or  Nazarenes  the  Redeemer  had  only  a  human  nature ;  the 
Docetes  received  Him  as  aphantom  or  a  shadow.  Cerinthus 
united  the  two  heresies;  which  subsequently  developed  into 
a  congeries  of  absurdities,  in  the  blasphemous  ima^ations 
of  those  against  whom  St.  Irenseus  directed  his  treatise. 
Apollinaris  taught  that  the  Godhead  was  blended  with  a 
body,  in  which  the  Logos  supplied  the  office  of  a  soul. 
The  kaleidoscope  of  falsehood  multiplied  the  forms  of  illu- 
sion; nor  could  the  most  preposterous  distortion  remain 
long  without  its  sect  of  disciples,  when  once  the  centre  of 
imity  had  been  relinquished.   Concision  every  where  sowed 
the  teeth  of  the  old  serpent,  in  resistance  to  authority  and 
the  annihilation  of  social  order.     Constantinople,  Egypt, 
and  the  Eastern  dioceses,  oflered  the  most  fertile  and  proliflc 
fields  for  such  fearful  harvests;   although  champions  of 
gigantic  power  and  orthodoxy  upheld  the  Catholic  standard 
with  undying  renown.     But  unnappily,  that  ambition  had 
already  manifested  itself,  which  tended  to  exalt  the  By- 
zantine Patriarch  to  an  almost  independent  headship  over 
the  Oriental  Church;  so  that,  placed  in  this  unsound  position, 
symptoms  of  subsequent  schism  were  too  frequently  «a.^ 
painfully  apparent.     Nestorius,  a.d.  4aft-3V,  Y^XfcxA.^ 
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nicely  to  discrimhiate  betmreen  the  famiUBiitj  of  his  Haste 
Christy  and  the  divinitj  of  the  Lord  his  Saviour;  the  Blesm 
Virgin  he  professed  to  revere  as  the  parent  of  Jesos^  whib 
he  objected  to  lier  genuine  title  as  the  Mother  <n  GM 
wliicli  brought  down  upon  him  a  condign  condemnatian  i 
the  third  cecumenical  council  at  Ephesus.  His  rival  En 
t jches  supported  an  opinion  directly  the  reverse ;  he  oon 
ceived  that  tlie  Word  Incarnate  possessed  but  one  natnn 
the  human  being  absorbed  in  the  divine, — a  poisonoa 
doctrine  not  less  subtle  and  dangerous  than  the  otner ;  an 
whicli  led  to  the  convocation  of  the  great  council  a 
Chalcedon,  in  the  autumn  of  a.d.  451.  Six  himdred  am 
thirty  bishops  assembled  in  the  Church  of  St  Euphemifl 
where  the  legates  of  St.  Leo  presided*  and  propounded  U 
famous  tome  or  epistle,  definmg  once  for  all  the  only  tm 
dogma  on  this  profound  mystery.  That  Christ  exists  i 
(me  person  yet  in  two  natures,  was  announced  as  a  cardim 
article  of  the  Catholic  creed;  which,  together  with  th 
honom-s  due  to  our  Lady,  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  on  fh 
score  of  her  divine  maternity,  thenceforward  separated  A 
wheat  from  the  chaff  throughout  the  empire.  Nestoriainni 
unhappily  extended  itself  over  the  whole  of  Persia,  wfaer 
the  clergy  abandoned  celibacy,  and  fomented  the  fierc 
enterprises  of  Nushirvan  and  his  grandson :  the  Bactriam 
the  Medes,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Cingalese,  listened  to  1^ 
perversion  of  the  gospel;  which  also,  at  a  later  period,  mad 
its  way  into  Tartary  and  China.  Monophysitism  unde 
another  name  retained  numerous  proselytes,  after  it  htm 
sacked  Jerusalem,  and  defiled  with  bloodshed  its  sacre( 
sepulchre.  At  Alexandria,  the  fury  of  heterodoxy  bun 
foi^th  beyond  even  previous  boimds.  The  fathers  of  Ghal 
cedon  had  deposed  and  punished  Dioscurus,  one  of  i1 
most  profligate  and  scbismatical  archbishops.  Proterim 
his  successor,  was  murdered,  and  his  chair  usurped  by 
monk  called  Timothy  the  Cat.  Heresy  lapsed  rapidly  am 
naturally  into  superstition  and  fanaticism,  and  tnousaxtd 
suffered  death  for  adopting  the  right  or  the  wrong  shad 
of  a  system  which  in  itself  was  nothing  but  blacknes! 
Civil  authority,  in  attempting  to  intei'fere  with  spiritun 
a£BEurs  upon  secular  principles,  only  added  fuel  to  th 
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;  nor  could  th^  Henoticon  of  the  Empiror  Zeno, 
82,  rescue  the  tempormi^  patriarelis  of  bis  metro- 
.*om  the  justice  of  papal  &approbation.  Justinian 
heodora  wa]lced  in  tte  same  ways  with  their  pre* 
)r.  The  latter  had  listened  to  the  disciples  of 
les,  and  liiou^  her  consort  discerned  the  errors  of 
J  said  bnragiht  about  their  condemnation  in  the  fifth 
1  council,  A.B.  553,  his  interference  with  liie  Hdiy 
IS  intolerable ;  nor  need  we  wcmder  at  liie  heresy  of 
ter  years,  when  he  declared  that  not  only  was  tits 
of  Christ  incorruptible,  but  that  His  Manhood  had 
been  subject  to  any  of  our  innocent  wants  or  ia- 
tt9.  Monothelitiism  soon  followed,  opposing  the  or- 
:  beHef  that  each,  of  the  two  natures  in  our  divine 
f  must  poss^  its  distinct  and  proper  energy, 
^,  of  course,  in  operation  they  are  inyariab^  tne 

Heraclius  upcm  this  propounded  his  famous  !Ecthe- 
Exposition,  a.d.  639 ;  and  subsequently^  his  grand- 
nstans  his  Type  or  Model,  a.d.  648,  to  satisfy  weak 
fuces  \  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
lone  can  define  what  is  correct  or  what  is  erroneous 
le.  The  Popes  were  true  on  all  occasions  to  their 
ainei|des,  cheerfully  submitting  to  exile  (^  death, 

than  suffer  the  least  approach  to  compromise: 
rer  and  whenever  Catholicity  could  prevaO,  peace, 
and  prosperity  resulted^  but  for  tne  most  part 
hout  the  Oriental  regions,  metaphysical  subtletir 
with  the  force  of  a  simoom,  and  prepared  a  path 
mph  for  the  greatest  impostor  who  had  yet  appeared, 
Lomet  and  his  terrible  Saracens. 
»w  striking^  is  the  contrast  between  St.  Gregory  in 
est,  and  the  &lse  prophet  in  the  East,  as  the  repre- 
▼es  of  truth  and  error.  Each  stands  out  on  the  page 
XHj,  an.  imperscmation  of  his  own  system.  They 
0  a  certain  extent  contemporaries,  and  their  menK>irs 
us  an  opportunity  of  comparing,  on  the  laigest  scale, 
ture  and  consequences  of  Catholicity  with  those  of 
Both  were  evidently  amongst  the  foremost  m«i 
r  time.  The  Pope  annoimces  his  creed  of  Chris- 
, — each  do^a  clearly  stated, — the  Scriptures  in 


to 

,  ,   Kc..--   t.-  :i^v.ctt-.'"C*  ../vn.v/.  tiw  OhoKh,  of  which  he 
.;    ,c    ...-.u-.    rvrvr-c:;;;.-  Ju^tu  :o  tae  nauons  as  an  an. 
.  ,....^v     ......ovr.  ^'.i  .lyL^vi."^-  :ao  submission  of  man- 

•r.-.i.  i-.-.l  TvL.i'v-'s  vr-^-i-i>les.     Over  agaust 

"  •;.  w.:ii  a  htnago  otnr- 
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ana   j*"''!^'' ejects  ever}' 

swonl:  *^j^  to  interaal  or  external  miracles;  it  esta- 
j*yi  "'^  J^^  of  nationali.sin  adapted  to  particular  circmii- 
"j^J^  and  countnes,  and  lays  the  reins  upon  the  veiy 


f^tament  di^I  tlio  divisions  or  secessions  of  Constantinople 
jmd  the  orifjntal  j^atnarchates  afflict  the  fair  vinejaid  of 
Chrintendoin,  and  admit  the  deluge  of  Islamism. 

Mahomet  was  bom  in  the  5?0th  year  of  the  Christian 
eni;  at  MnccMi^  of  a  noble  family  said  to  have  descended 
fi-oiii  Inhmanl;  !)ut  at  all  events  of  the  tiibe  of  Koreish,  one 
of  tlin  most.  ilhistriouH  of  the  Arabs^  which  had  produced 
Hoinn  chipftiiins  and  many  enterprising  merchants.  His 
fathiu'  Abdnlhih  diod  early^  and  bequeathed  to  his  mother 
Aniinu,  a  Jinvoss^  five  camels  and  a  slave.  From  such 
hIimkUm*  Iw^ginningH  Hpnmg  the  founder  of  the  Caliphs  and 
thn  author  of  the  Komn.  His  habits  of  mind  were  like 
thos(«  ono  may  oft'CUl  find  in  the  desert, — serious,  susceptible. 
giMioHMiH,  imaginative,  and  voluptuous.  We  are  inrormea 
that.  Ii(«  had  an  animated  countenance,  with  a  pleasing  ez- 
])rt>KHion ;  that  ho  was  of  middle  statiu^e,  with  limbs  well 
projM)rt  ioiunl.  In  the  place  of  his  birth  was  a  celebrated 
idol,  tho  Black  Stone  of  the  Caaba,  venerated  from  remote 
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xnty,  and  to  wliich  pflgrimages  had  been  immemori- 
made.  Bobbers  had  plundered  one  of  the  caravans ; 
!o  avenge  the  injuiy,  the  young  son  of  AbdaUah,  on 
ling  his  manhood,  nrst  took  up  arms.  His  next  ex- 
was  to  many  a  rich  widow,  which  gave  him  wealth 
a  position.  From  his  mother  he  had  heard  that  her 
e  still  expected  a  deliverer;  and  various  heretics, 
»ing  from,  the  Roman  firontiers,  engrafted  on  his 
ent  fancy  their  own  errors,  intermingled  with  those 
nents  of  truth  and  fact  which  enable  falsehood  to 
upon  the  waves  of  time.  His  country  and  its  in- 
fants also  excited  his  attention  and  compassion.  The 
seemed  the  very  school  for  an  eastern  enthusiast :  a 
^mess  dreary  and  almost  destitute  of  life ;  the  rays  of 
endless  sun  descending  upon  the  lonely  tent  beneath 
imp  of  palm-trees ;  colossal  columns  of  sand  moving 
[illy  ana  silently  across  naked  plains;  hills,  or  per- 
icmar  rocks,  glazed  in  brightness,  with  here  and 
a  spring  of  water,  where  the  camel  drinks  in  pic- 
que  solitude,  before  the  stream  has  choked  itself  in 
sand; — one  may  easily  conceive  how  season  after 
n,  amidst  such  scenery  as  this,  Mahomet  might 
ge  his  dreams,  under  the  shadow  of  a  cliff  by  cfey, 
;  night,  amidst  the  Arabian  radiancy  of  the  moon 
stars.  His  countrymen  were  wild  and  brave;  firee 
leir  own  horses,  corrupt,  proud,  brutal,  ignorant,  and 
stitious.  He  had  brought  himself  to  a  conviction  that 
ight  be  their  reformer,  and  conduct  them  victoriously 
hiappier  climes.  Rumour  must  have  wafted  many 
ge  informations  both  to  himself  and  the  wanderers 
ig^t  whom  he  lived,  fond  of  narratives,  and  delighting 
averbs.  They  used  to  return  thanks  to  the  Invisible 
5me  for  their  four  advantages  beyond  other  dwellers 
the  earth :  namely,  that  they  wore  turbans  instead 
idems ;  that  they  rejoiced  in  tents  instead  of  walls ; 
they  trusted  in  swords  instead  of  trenches;  and  en- 
poems  instead  of  laws !  Their  capabilities  of  vision, 
ness  in  hearing,  and  quickness  of  ooservation,  derived 
a  life  passed  so  much  in  the  open  air,  and  a  dry 
r  climate,  are  almost  beyond  bohef ;  yet  such  were 
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among  the  very  best  materials  for  a  fanatic  to  form  to  hJB 
own  purposes.  Often  seized  either  by  fits  of  catalepsy,  or 
falling  into  what  is  now  better  knoi^Ti  as  the  trances  of 
mesmerism^  he  believed  himself  in  communicaticm  with  the 
voices  of  angels.  His  vocation  to  the  prophetical  office 
came  thus  to  him^  a.d.  610^  according  to  his  own  account^ 
which  of  course  will  be  attiibuted  to  self-delusion^  or  diar 
holism^  or  both^  as  the  reader  pleases.  Fraud  and  violencey 
at  all  events^  wei*e  su})ei'added  to  the  summons  of  Gabriel; 
when  Mahomet  attempted  to  seize  the  office  of  Guardian 
to  the  Sacred  Stone^  and  neai'ly  lost  his  life  in  the  tumult 
His  flight  on  this  occasion^  the  16th  of  July,  a.d.  622, 
commenced  the  epoch  of  the  Hegu'a,  whence  the  Modem 
reckon  their  time^  and  which  was  instituted  by  the  Caliph 
Omar,  a.d.  639. 

The  belief  of  Islam  adapted  itself  with  wonderful  fit* 
cility  to  Arabian  prejudices  and  heretical  predilections.  It 
avowed  the  Unity  of  God,  with  the  necessary  fiction  that 
Mahomet  was  his  Apostle.  Speaking  about  as  respectfully 
as  some  of  the  ancient  schismatics  or  modem  Protestant! 
would  do  concerning  Our  Blessed  Lady  and  her  Divine 
Son,  the  Koran  evidently  depends  upon  its  Anti-Trinitar 
lionism,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  its  rational  heterodoxy, 
to  find  favour  amongst  the  crazy  fanatics  of  Syria,  PersUi 
Egypt,  and  Afiica.  Sound  is  substituted  in  the  room  of 
sense,  and  self-indulgence  in  the  place  of  self-denial ;  whUe 
over  the  whole  is  thrown  on  illusive  veil  of  formalism^  with 
precisely  those  counterfeits  of  real  piety  and  austeri^,  apart 
&om  divine  gi>ace,  which  lull  the  conscience  into  smmber; 
such  as  ceiimn  ablutions,  prayers  five  times  a-day,  the  lite 
of  cii'cumcision,  the  great  fast  of  the  Ramadan,  the  Sab- 
bath on  a  Friday,  very  moderate  almsgiving,  and  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  A  sanguinary  thirst  for  conqueet 
spread  for  and  wide.  His  own  mission,  being  a  compile- 
ment  of  all  that  ever  went  before,  was  to  supersede  erery 
other;  and  as  he  personally  declined  an  appeal  to  the 
supernatural,  he  felt  himself  under  the  gi'eater  necessity  of 
feeding  the  nascent  zeal  of  his  adherents  with  at  least  map 
terial  triumphs.  His  votaries,  however,  in  later  periods^ 
supplied  an  abundance  of  marvels :  they  assure  us  that 
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trees  went  Airth  to  meet  him ;  that  ha  was  saluted  bj 
stcmes;  that  water  gushed  from  his  fingens;  that  the 
rafters  of  a  house  groaned  to  him ;  that  irratioiml  animate 
overwh^med  him  with  their  complaints ;  that  a  particular 
shoidder  of  mutton  informed  him  of  its  being  poisoned ; 
with  leg^ds  of  similar  q^dity,  amounting  in  number  to 
nearly  three  thousand.  The  gamine  phenomenon  of  his 
character  lay  in  his  influence  over  the  Saracens.  His  first 
victory  at  Beder  procured  the  announcement,  thatwan*iors 
fiedling  in  his  cause  departed  to  endless  enjoyment,  in  fira- 
grant  and  shady  groves,  where  beautiful  vurgins  awaited 
them;  where  cel^rtial  attendants  sprinkled  them  from 
fountains  of  the  roses  of  Paradise;  while  in  goblets  of 
pearl  and  gold  they  quickened  appetite  and  quaffed  im^ 
mortality.  He  then  summoned  Heraclius  of  Constanti- 
nople, dnosroes  of  Persia,  and  the  Emirs  of  Arabia,  to  re- 
ceive his  commands  and  submit  to  his  laws.  He  adopted 
a  signet  of  the  most  precious  metals,  inscribed  with  an 
apostolic  title.  In  preaching,  he  leaned  against  the  trunk 
of  a  palm-tree,  tmtu  this  was  exdianged  for  the  use  of  a 
chair,  and  a  pulpit  of  rough  timber.  After  ten  years  of 
regal  and  sacerdotal  dignity,  a.b.  622-632,  it  was  resolved 
to  propagate  his  in^)osture  by  the  force  of  fire  and  the 
edge  of  tne  scimitar.  ^^  The  sword,"  says  Mahomet, ''  is 
the  key  of  heaven  and  hell ;  a  drop  of  blood  shed  fot 
Islam,  or  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than 
two  months  of  &sting  and  prayer ;  whosoever  dies  in 
battle  has  his  sins  forg^iven;  at  the  day  of  judgment  his 
wounds  shall  be  odorii^rous  as  musk,  and  respondent  as 
vermilion ;  and  the  loss  of  his  limbs  shall  be  supplied  by 
the  plumes  of  angels  and  cherubim."  He  expired  of  a 
fever,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  on  the  7th  of  June,  a.d« 
632,  with  the  he  on  his  lips,  that  the  messenger  of  death 
could  not  take  his  soul  until  permission  had  been  asked 
firom  the  fanatic  himself  for  that  purpose.  A  characteristic 
anecdote  has  been  recorded  of  his  conduct  previous  to  his 
dissolution.  "  If  there  be  any  man,"  he  exclaimed,  "  whom 
I  have  unjustly  scourged,  I  now  submit  my  own  shoulders 
to  the  lash  of  retaliation;  have  I  aspersed  tbA  t^^^soXa^crl 
of  a  Mussulman  ?  let  him  produce  my  fodlX^  m  ^i!bA  tifi% 
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of  the  con^gation ;  has  any  one  been  despoiled  of  his 
goods  ?  the  little  that  I  possess  shall  compensate  the  prin- 
cipal and  intei'est  of  the  debt."  ^'  Yes/'  replied  a  voice 
from  the  crowd,  ^^  I  am  entitled  to  three  drachms  of  sQ- 
Yor."  Mahomet  heaitl  the  demand,  satisfied  it  on  the  spot^ 
and  thanked  his  creditor  for  accusing  him  here  rather  wai 
hereafter.  Amidst  the  fearful  license  ofpolygamj^  he  Idt 
behind  him  but  one  child,  his  daughter  Fatinia,  married  to 
her  cousin  Ali,  throu&^h  whom  sne  became  ancestress  of 
the  Green  Caliphs,  who  reigned  over  Western  Africa  in 
the  tenth  century ;  and  afberwards  throughout  Egypt  fiir 
two  himdred  years,  to  the  days  of  the  celebrated  ^Qadin. 

The  false  prophet  of  Mecca,  in  prohibiting  his  followers 
from  the  juice  of  the  grape  and  the  fiesh  of  swine,  well 
knew  that  posterity  would  sanction  his  prudence,  especiallj 
upon  sanitary  groimds.  His  vile  degradation  of  marriage 
gratified  the  impurest  passions ;  so  that,  together  with^e 
military  ardour  which  nis  own  fanaticism  and  promises  fixr 
the  future  excited,  sensualism  allured  the  Saracens  from 
one  battle-field  to  another,  until  the  degenerate  provinces 
of  the  empire,  as  also  the  entire  regions  from  Assyria  to 
India,  groaned  under  the  just  chastisement  of  Almighty 
God.  Those  who  succeeded  Mahomet  in  his  regal  and 
religious  character,  were  termed  Conmianders  of  the 
Faithful  by  their  deluded  followers,  or  Caliphs,  of  whom 
the  first  was  Abu-Beker,  a.d.  632-4.  His  tnree  generals, 
Caled,  Abu-Obeidah,  and  Amrou,  carried  out  for  hinuself 
and  those  who  reined  after  him  an  extent  of  conquest 
no  less  dazzling  tnon  imexpected.  Omar  ascendea  the 
throne,  and  governed  from  a.d.  634  to  a.d.  644;  Othman 
followed  for  eleven  years,  to  a.d.  655  ;  and  Ali  succeeded 
for  six  more,  to  a.d.  661.  For  the  first  generation  after 
the  death  of  Mahomet,  these  foiu*  representatives  main* 
tained  his  primitive  simplicity,  despising  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  world,  repairing  to  the  moscns  at  the 
hours  of  prayer  in  a  thin  cotton  gown,  a  coarse  turban 
on  their  heads,  with  slippers  in  one  hand,  and  a  bow  in 
the  other,  instead  of  a  walking-stafi!.  Their  food  consisted 
of  barley-bread,  or  a  few  dates.  When  Omar  preached, 
which  he  did  frequently,  ostentation  pointed  out  tne  twelve 
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holes  or  patches  in  his  tattered  raiment;  he  was  once  found 
fast  asleep  amongst  the  mendicants  of  Medina ;  and  his 
predecessor  left  nothins*  behind  him  but  a  dirty  garment 
and  iive  dinars.  Yet  mese  mortifications^  it  must  be  re- 
membered^ concealed  neither  cleanness  of  heart  nor  poverty 
of  spirit.  Schism  already  rent  asimder  the  Moslem  into 
the  two  great  sects  of  the  Sonnites,  who  modified  the  non- 
sense of  the  Koran  by  some  hundred  thousand  traditions, 
and  the  SchiiteS;  or  adherents  of  Ali^  who  beUeve  in  the 
twelve  Imaums,  and,  like  modem  scripturalists — equally 
absurd  in  another  direction — cleave  to  the  letter  of  a  sa- 
cred book,  without  commentary  or  interpretation.  Then 
came  the  hereditary  dynasty  of  Moawiyah,  or  the  Om- 
miades,  a.d.  661-760,  vehement  assertors,  as  they  affirmed, 
of  traditional  orthodoxy.  The  cahphs  had  now  grown  into 
fiill  conformity  with  other  potentates,  knowing  how  to 
separate  the  superfluous  from  the  essential.  Tney  drank 
wine,  or  at  least  sherbet ;  clothed  themselves  in  robes  of 
flowing  silk,  and  transferred  their  chair  of  instruction  and 
government  from  the  humble  Mecca  to  the  splendid  Da- 
mascus. Meanwhile,  their  arms  had  subdued  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Arabia  and  the  whole  of  Egypt.  The  throne 
of  St.  Athanasius,  with  the  noble  Alexandrian  library, 
perished  in  one  and  the  same  conflagration;  a  punish- 
ment well  merited  by  those  who  had  so  basely  forsaken 
the  faith  of  the  Nicene  confessor.  His  doctiines  were 
indeed  the  abhorrence  of  the  Saracens.  Their  fanaticism 
would  often  spare  the  lives  of  women,  children,  or  even 
ecclesiastics — always  excepting  the  monks,  described  by 
them  as  "  the  shorn  ofispring  of  the  devil."  Nor  perhaps 
can  we  otherwise  account  for  the  exception,  than  by  recol- 
lecting the  fidelityof  monasteries  to  tne  Catholic  Church: 
so  that  when  the  Flower  of  the  Field*  had  been  torn  and 
trampled  under  foot  in  cities,  it  could  still  perfume  with 
its  fragrance  the  wild  sterility  of  the  desert. 

To  the  acquisition  of  both  banks  of  the  Nile  had  been 
already  added  the  rich  realms  of  Persia.  Ctesiphon  was 
sacked.,  whilst  Bassora  and  Cufa  were  founded.  We  may 
form  an  idea  of  the  luxuriousness  and  refincmstA,  oi  ^Qaa 

*  Flos  Campi.  Cant  chap.  ii.  Ter.  \. 
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firaty  irom  a  ulken  carpet,  which  was  sixty  eahits  sqntni 
with  a  varieffated  and  yerdant  border ;  the  most  boantifU 
picture  of  Paradise  was  worked  in  the  centre,  while  tiw 
roses,  fruits,  and  shrubs,  were  embroidered  in  gold,  witik 
all  the  colours  of  the  precious  stones.  Before  the  middls 
of  the  seventh  century,  the  Crescent  flittered  upon  the 
walls  of  Ispalian  and  Persepolis,  of  Herat,  Hamadaa, 
Meru,  and  lialk ;  along  the  snores  of  the  Caspian  and  tiw 
margin  of  the  Ozus.  Syria  had  no  better  fate:  Damaseo^ 
with  its  delicious  groves  and  rivers,  was  stormed  into 
capitulation,  a.d.  034 ;  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  fell  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  637  ;  Antioch  and  Aleppo 
within  twelve  months  afteiwards.  Heraclius,  the  Roman 
emperor,  lost  all  the  imperial  provinces  from  Nnbia  and 
the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of  tne  Boephorus.  Africa  was 
invadea  and  conquered  from  the  Nile  to  the  Atlantio 
Ocean,  a.d.  647-709 ;  and  Spain  in  four  sununerB,  tram 
A.D.  710  to  A.D.  714.  Under  the  last  of  the  Ommiades^ 
tiie  representative  of  the  false  prophet  stretched  his  soeptn 
over  oominions  extending  two  nimdred  days'  jonmej  nom 
east  to  west ;  whilst  northward  and  southward  they  spread 
on  every  side,  to  the  measure  of  four  or  five  months  of  the 
march  of  a  caravan.  From  the  Pyrenees  to  Cape  St 
Vincent,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  frontiers  of 
China,  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the  temperate  jBonei 
the  blighting  influences  of  the  Koran  prevailed.  Cyprus 
and  Rhodes  were  plundered.  Within  a  century  trovi  the 
birth  of  Mahomet,  his  sectaries  shook  the  fortmcatlonB  of 
Constantinople,  a.d.  668,  and  six  times  in  as  many  snooes- 
sive  seasons  were  their  audacious  attempts  renewe<£  Abont 
two  generations  later  the  second  grand  siege  was  under^ 
taken,  a.d.  716-718,  which  principally  failed  throuffh  the 
efficacy  of  the  Greek  fire,  composed  of  naphtha,  smpibur, 
and  pitch,  in  certain  proportions.  This  composition  seems 
to  have  answered  many  of  the  purposes  of  gunpowder ;  it 
produced  a  thick  smoke  and  loud  explosion,  would  bum 
furiously  under  water,  could  be  poured  from  lofty  ramparts 
upon  the  heads  and  hands  of  assailants,  and  was  sometimes 
thrown  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  or  iron,  or  let  loose  in  fire- 
ships  against  an  enemy.    When  projected  from  copper 
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tubes,  these  kst  were  fasbioiied  into  the  shsupes  of  £uiciM 
maosters,  and  proved  a  most  effective  artillery  for  those 
timesy  so  that  the  Saracens,  until  a  lat^  era,  met  with  sure 
defsat  aroond  the  Byzantine  capital,  whose  inhaUtants 
lodked  upon  th^  tremmidous  pyropy  as  a  special  gift 
from  heaven.  It  assisted  to  protect  for  ages  tne  eastern 
entrance  of  Eixrope ;  bat  in  the  west,  from  the  Arabs  in 
Spain,  most  serioos  and  alarming  enterjnrises  were  imder* 
taken  against  GauL  Langaedoc,  or  S^ptimania,  as  it  was 
then  called,  with  Gascony  and  parts  of  Acquitain,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  GkuKmne  to  that  of  the  Rhone,  obeved 
the  sovereigns  of  Damascus  imd  Samarcand,  a.b.  721-31 ; 
nor  was  it  before  the  mighty  engagement  between  Tours 
and  Poictiers,  in  October  a.d.  732,  when  Charles  Martel 
arrested  and  rolled  bade  the  Saracenic  deluge,  that 
Christendom  could  fed  itself  secure.  At  length  tbe  spirit 
of  divisi(m,  as  an  avenger  to  chastise  the  chastisers,  onco 
more  burst  fordi  amongst  the  Moslem.  The  QmmiadeB 
were  overtomed  by  the  Abassides,  10th  February,  A.D. 
750:  Bdore  or  less  a  triumph  of  the  Schiites  ov^  the 
Sonnites.  One  prince  alone  of  the  former  dynasty  escaped 
into  Spain,  the  fiunous  Abdalrahman,  a.d.  755;  who 
planted  his  race  upon  the  throne  of  Cordova,  where  £dr 
somewhat  less  than  three  centuries  they  maintained  the 
magnificence  of  the  White  or  Moawiyan  Caliphs.  Abu 
Aboas  Abdallah  al  Saffah,  descended  from  an  uncle  of 
Mahomet,  adopted  Black  as  his  symbol,  having  always  two 
standards  of  tnat  gloomy  colour  *Wne  aloft  on  staves  nine 
cubits  high  in  the  van  of  his  forces.  He  sumamed  them 
Night  and  Shadow ;  and  such  they  proved  to  the  fortunes 
and  fd^owers  of  the  rival  banner.  Al-Mansor,  the  brother 
and  successor  of  Saffidiy  removed  his  sacred  chair  from  Da- 
mascus to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  where  Bagdad  was  bui]t 
as  a  capital  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  which  Nourished  for 
five  himdred  years.  The  Alcassar,  or  palace,  contained  long 
soites  of  apartments,  and  many  smgle  pavilions,  all  reflected, 
in  the  shape  of  an  immense  half-moon,  upon  the  waves  of 
the  Hiddekel,  flowing  beneath  its  endosure.  Shiraz,  Bas* 
sor%  and  the  hills  of  Y^nen,  are  oomiected  with  tb^^sssiaMr 
ments  of  our  youth  in  the  Arabian  Nights  E«iteTtam'm«nAA» 
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as  well  as  with  Ilaroun  AI  Raschid^  the  celebrated  con- 
temporary of  Churlemagne.  Various  minor  rerolutionB 
ensued.  Thus  Ibrahim,  the  son  of  Aglab,  refiised  the 
tribute  due  to  Haroun  for  the  territories  of  ELairwan,  where 
he  acted  as  governor.  His  rebelUon  enthroned  the  Agla- 
bites  over  Western  Africa,  a.d.  800-941 ;  whilst  EcuriSi 
descended  as  he  said  from  Fatimo,  established  the  kingdom 
of  Fez,  in  the  feitile  plains  of  Mauritania,  a.d.  8§9  to 
A.D.  907.  Yet,  the  genealogy  of  the  Edrisites  being  some- 
what doubtful,  the  real  family  of  the  daughter  of  the 
prophet  overcame  both  the  Aglabites  and  Edrisites.  Mahadi 
Abdallah  conmienced  the  contest  in  a.b.  908.  He  founded 
at  first  a  capital  after  his  own  name;  but  within  sixty  years 
he  and  his  successors  had  so  consolidated  their  power,  that 
the  Green  or  Fatimite  Caliphate  extended  over  all  Egypt 
fi*om  A.D.  969  to  A.D.  1171.  Alkahira,  or  Grand  Cairo^ 
was  ei*ected  under  their  auspices.  Even  the  mosques  of 
Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and  Mount  Sinai,  as  well  as  those  of 
Tunis,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  revered  their  supremacy.  The 
Conmianders  of  the  Moslem,  however,  not  imfrequezitly 
lost  their  influence  for  considerable  intervals.  Bagdad 
itself  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  a.d.  861 ;  and 
imder  the  Bowides,  who  recovered  Persia  for  a  centuiy, 
A.D.  933-1035.  So,  again,  the  Taherites  reigned  in  Cho- 
rassan,  a.d.  813-872;  who  were  expelled  by  the  Soffiurides, 
deriving  their  appellation  from  the  trade  of  their  progenitor^ 
a  sofiar,  or  brazier.  Their  sway  continued  to  a.d.  902  j  not 
a  little  confounded  with  that  of  the  Samanides,  who  erni* 
grated  from  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  usurped  the  Chores* 
mian  provinces  down  to  a.d.  909.  The  Toulinides  and 
Ikshidites  had  infested  the  Nile, — ^the  former  from  a.d. 
868  to  A.D.  906;  and  the  latter  from  a.d.  936  to  a.d. 
970,  when  the  Green  Banner  efiectcd  its  final  triumph. 
Nor  must  the  Hamadanites  of  Mesopotamia,  a.d.  892-1001, 
nor  the  Zeirides  of  Tunis,  a.  d.  971,  be  altogether  omitted. 
In  this  rapid  survey  of  the  Arabian  emmre,  we  may- 
remark,  that  trom  the  reign  of  Haroun  Al  Kaschid,  and 
before  its  dismemberment  into  the  smaller  fragments,  the 
Moslem  became  as  distinguished  for  their  thirst  after  know- 
ledge as  for  their  love  of  military  glory.  Schools  for  secular 
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science  multiplied  everr  where ;  the  works  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and  overclouded 
with  voluminous  explanations;  learned  professors  and  phy* 
sicians  from  among  the  scattered  tribes  of  Judaism  con* 
tributed  their  quota  of  Hebrew  and  cabalistic  erudition ; 
while  alchemy  and  astrology,  cherished  amidst  the  ab- 
surdities of  Saracenic  delusion,  at  least  prepared  a  soil  for 
the  better  harvests  of  chemistry  and  astronomy.  Empiricism 
thus  paves  the  way  for  genuine  physiology.  Some  acquaint* 
once  with  mechanics  was  borrowed  from  Gonstantmople. 
Flashes  of  fitfrd  prosperity  occasionally  relieved  and  iUu- 
minated  even  Mahometan  darkness;  gorgeous  palaces 
adorned  each  seat  of  government,  with  characteristio 
schools,  manufactories,  market-places,  public  groves,  and 
curious  water-works.  Moawiyah  estaolished  a  regular 
system  of  postal  communication  throughout  his  immense 
empire,  upon  a  plan  probablv  similar  to  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ana  which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Persians. 
It  must  be  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  basis  of 
all  this  temporal  grandeur  rested  upon  a  gross  imposture. 
The  whole  affair  was  a  colossal  frenzy,  an  armed  fanaticism; 
the  most  imperial  heresy  that  the  world  ever  beheld ;  an 
organisation  of  error,  with  blasphemy  in  its  professions,  and 
licensed  immorality  or  violence  for  its  practice.  Never  were 
the  weapons  of  carnal  warfare  more  ferociously  wielded 
agaiost  the  Church  of  God  and  His  faithfrd  worshippers, 
lake  their  forefather  Ishmael,  the  hand  of  the  followers  of 
Islam  was  hostile  to  that  of  every  other  man;  nor  could  any 
thing  but  Catholicity  have  been  the  instrumental  preserver 
of  Cnristendom  from  a  degradation  unknown  to  Europe^ 
and  the  horrors  of  oriental  Barbarism. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

A.D.  511-1032. 

TUE  FRANKS,  UNDER  THE  MEROTUTOIAIT  AND  CARLOYIirOIJar  OTVAS- 
TIS8  —  CILUILEMAONE  —  TUE  FXCDAL  ITBTEM  AKD  STATE  OF 
80CIETT. 

The  genius  of  Clovis  survived  for  some  period  with  his 
posterity;  amongst  whom  the  Frankish  kii^om  mifiphtbe 
fairly  considered  as  hereditary^  subject  only  to  an  e&ctiaa 
of  the  particular  individual.  His  sons  consolidated  his  con- 
quests. Burgundy^  Provence,  Austrasia,  Bavaria,  Tfaa- 
nngia,  then  comprehending  parts  of  Lower  Hessia  and 
Brunswick,  together  with  Gascony  and  Languedoc,  fbnned 
the  vast  and  splendid  inheritance  possessed  at  one  time  by 
the  Merovingian  family.  The  Salic  laws  were  fbonded  on 
eminently  Catholic  principles,  in  requiring,  so  strcmgply  as 
they  did,  the  sanction  of  religion  for  all  actions  of  iinport- 
ance.  Their  national  assembBes  not  only  included^  the 
bishops,  whose  advice  directed,  whilst  their  blessins*  oona^ 
crated  the  proceedings  of  each  Champ  de  Mars ;  but  tha 
growing  states  of  the  west  came  to  regard  in  this  way  the 
JPope  as  their  spiritual  father ;  whilst  he,  in  return,  deenaed 
it  his  duty  to  impart  a  sort  of  sacred  character  to  such  con- 
ventions. From  these  proceeded  the  Capitularies,  of  which 
the  oldest  had  Httle  relation  to  aught  else  than  persoiifll 
morals  and  divine  worship.  In  remarking,  however,  that 
the  descendants  of  Clovis  trod  in  the  military  footsteps  of 
their  great  parent,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  tnat  their  sno- 
ceas  in  acquiring  more  territory  was  naturally  weakened 
through  various  divisions  and  subdivisions.  The  dynasty, 
in  fact,  was  often  nominally  aggrandised,  when  it  was  m 
reality  being  undermined.  The  great  Frank  himself  set  an 
example  of  quai'tering'  his  dominions,  although  in  unequal 
shares,  amongst  his  four  male  children ;  a  precedent  imi- 
tated in  the  case  of  Chlotaire,  the  sole  successor  of  lus 
brothers  and  nephews,  a.d,  561.  Meanwhile,  improvident 
grants  of  land  and  slaves  brought  into  notice  ana  power  a 
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dassof  soUaiyWkosooii  ckiiiiedtlieireiioniioii8€8tatesbj 
right  ol 'pteampikmy  and  whose  Toiee  hegtm  to  be  dsmor- 
01189  fts  a  middle  tad  potent  agency  betpi^en  the  sorereigs 
and  fireemeny  in  the  graieral  ooostitatieiL  Vainly  it  ao 
happened,  that  a  tinrd  time  the  di£EBrent  portions  of  the 
MeroYingian  empire  were  re-united.  Female  profligaej  in- 
flamed uie  comiptiim  of  the  conrt  and  aristocraej.  The 
second  Chlotaire,  whether  Tolmitarilj  or  otii^rwise,  in  a.d. 
615,  laid  down  the  great  outlines  of  that  domestic  pohcj 
which  subsecnientl  J  resulted  in  extraordinary  cansequenoss. 
Assisted  by  nis  prelates,  secular  magnates,  and  li^  nib* 
jects,  he  conceded  fidl  security  £ar  person  and  property 
agramst  oppr«»i<m  and  arbitrary  taxation.  SpintuaUid 
temporal  lords  were  provided  with  sufficient  pnyileges  and 
independence  to  render  them  competent  guardians  of  hber^, 
as  then  understood :  their  possessions  were  secured  to  than 
for  no  othOT  purpose ;  and  that  the  bishops  mi^t  retain  aa 
influence  equivaWt  to  that  of  their  lay  rivals,  it  was  de- 
oreed,  that  the  fcnmer  should  be  the  protectors  of  aU  eman- 
cipated bondsmen.  Dignities  wexe  to  be  held  upon  the 
teaiure  of  obedienoe  to  the  regulations  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  Church.  Eadi  freeman  was  to  be  tried  by  his  peers; 
and  by  the  same  code,  or  legal  customs,  to  whicn  his  judges 
themselves  would  be  subjected.  None  weie  allowed  to  hud 
office  in  any  country  of  which  they  were  not  natives,  and 
with  whose  customs  therefore  they  might  be  supposed  un- 
acquainted. These  arrangemmits  lasted  with  more  or  less 
variation  until  the  twdfth  century,  when  the  oeoessioii  of 
the  burgesses  contributed  to  establish  an  e(][uilibrium. 
Then  gradually  ensued  the  depression  of  the  nobility,  as  a 
high-road  to  tiae  despotism  of  a  single  ruler. 

After  the  murder  of  several  princes,  so  that  in  forty 
years  six  had  perished  by  poison  or  some  other  form  of 
assassination,  tne  crown  came  to  be  worn  by  a  succession  of 
royal  idiots, — ^tools  in  the  hands  of  ambitious  officials.  Fore- 
most among  the  latter  were  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  whose 
simple  duty  at  first  had  been  to  lay  petitions  or  represen- 
tations before  their  masters.  The  mental  infirmity  of 
sovereigns  rendered  the  position  a  most  im^t\»Xi\»  Qii^% 
ere  long  it  grew  to  be  elective,  ajid  men  kA  esxoE^Xi^^^  \si\sssx» 
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united  it  with  military  command.  Pepin  d'Heristhal  added 
to  these  an  addi*ess  which  none  could  surpass  or  oyerreach : 
with  the  eye  of  a  falcon  in  the  soul  of  a  public  minister, 
the  whole  authority  of  the  state  seemed  to  fall  quite  na- 
turally into  his  ^*asp.  In  war  he  pursued  a  policy  not  less 
successfid  than  that  which  he  adopted  in  peace:  he  as- 
sumed the  prerogatives  both  of  justice  and  mercy;  reviyed 
the  national  assemblies^  which  some  of  his  predecessors  had 
suppressed;  gave  away  offices^  distributed  fie&^  adminis- 
tered the  finances^  and  relieved  the  monarchy  whom  he 
professed  to  sei*ve^  from  aU  the  toils  and  trials  of  govern- 
ment. On  gi*and  occasions^  the  degenerate  representative 
of  Clovis  appeared  before  his  people^  seated  upon  the  throne 
of  his  foi*efathers ;  he  saluted  Ids  liegemen^  and  received 
their  homage  in  return.  Tlie  nation  offei*ed  a  donative, 
which  he  handed  over  to  the  Mayor  of  his  Palace,  an  atten- 
dant meekly  standing  at  his  footstool.  Whatever  that 
personage  respect^ly  suggested  was  of  coiu*se  assented  to 
oy  the  Merovmgian  puppet  in  purple ;  who,  when  the  farce 
had  terminated,  ascended  lus  chariot,  drawn  by  four  oxen. 
which  conveyed  him  into  retirement  and  obscurity,  until 
the  next  illusive  exhibition.  Pepin  performed  his  part  to 
admiration.  He  obtained  the  Dukedom  of  Austrasia,  which 
included  the  German  provinces.  Envy,  tumult,  and  {(Bar, 
perhaps  seldom  slept;  and  to  these  many  former  officials 
nad  fallen  easy  sacrifices.  The  founder  of  the  Cai*lovin* 
gians,  however,  reigned  in  reality,  though  in  disguise.  He 
cleared  France  from  some  of  her  overgrown  forests,  di-ained 
her  morasses,  and  put  down  his  most  able  or  haughty  an- 
tagonists. His  sway  was  paramount  in  Neustria,  including 
the  original  kingdoms  of  ooissons,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  wil£ 
that  of  Burgundy,  generally  appendant,  though  presided 
over  by  a  mayor  of  its  own.  But  the  French  empire  was 
always  considered  as  one,  whatever  might  be  the  number 
of  its  inheritors  or  occupants.  Pepin  maintained  his  ad- 
ministration for  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years;  and 
died  in  advanced  age  a.d.  712,  leaving  his  authority  in 
the  hands  of  his  widow,  Plectrude,  for  aorief  interval,  who 
was  to  act  as  guardian  for  a  minor  child.  Necessity,  how- 
ever, set  all  this  aside ;  and  Chai*les  Martel,  the  illegitimate 
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of&prmg  of  the  late  r^ent,  whose  talents  weie  known  to 
be  more  than  upon  a  level  with  those  of  his  fikther,  reoeiTed 
an  almost  mianimons  summons  to  guide  the  yacant  helm. 

Besides  other  enemies,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  torrible 
Saracens,  as  we  saw  in  tjie  last  chapter,  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  plains  of  Gasoony,  crossed  the  D<Mdoeiiey 
and  defeated  Eudes,  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine ;  even  Gtip 
and  Grenoble  had  joined  the  infidels.    Their  prodatorj 
parties  attacked  the  borders  of  Burgundy,  and  a^^iroached 
r^ice.     In  defence  of  all  Christendom  and  Europe,  Charles 
united  his  forces  with  those  of  the  yanquished  proyincialsi 
whose  ducal  leader  had  been  his  personal  rivaL    The  hero 
well  answered  to  his  name,  that  oi  Martel,  or  the  Hammer. 
On  a  Saturday  in  October,  a.d.  7S2,  was  fought  the  batde 
of  Tours,  alr^Euly  mentioned.    As  has  been  well  observed, 
the  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Gaul  advanced  cm  this 
occasion  with  equal  ardour,  to  an  encounter  which  would 
decide  the  religious  history  of  the  world.    The  Franks 
formed  in  a  close  and  impenetrable  phalanx,  protected  by 
their  shields  as  with  a  bulwark,  and  thus  sustained  witJiout 
a  recoil  the  onset  of  the  Moslem.    Abdarrahman,  <m  his 
own  side,  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour ;  when,  in  a  moment, 
the  Christian  host,  animated  with  sudden  fire,  roshed  irre- 
sistibly forward,  carrying  all  before  them.    The  Mayor  of 
the  Palace  was  to  be  the  prog^tor  of  emperors,  and  his 
kingly  soul  now  glowed  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  conflict, 
as  tnough  he  realised  the  glorious  anticipation.    The  Duke 
of  Aquitaine  remembered  his  recent  humiliation,  which  he 
burned  to  wipe  away.     Every  peer  and  paladin  fought  finr 
a  triumph,  dependent,  in  the  imi^ination  of  each,  upon  indi- 
vidual as  well  as  general  effort.    At  length  the  Crescent 
paled  before  the  Cross  of  Calvaiy,  and  me  day  was  deci- 
sive with  respect  to  the  future  limits  of  the  Arabian  arms. 
Towards  erening,  the  chief  of  Islam  in  Spain,  with  the 
flower  of  his  chivalry,  had  fiillen.    So  colossal  and  astound- 
ing did  the  victory  prove,  that  the  numbers  of  Mahometans 
said  to  have  been  slain  are  loosely  stated  at  three  hxmdred 
thousand!     The  Franks  acquired  Septimania,  which  Uie 
Saracens  had  conquered  from  the  Visigoths;  and  PefHU, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Charles,  was  elected  twenty  years 
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afterwords  sovereicii  over  the  entire  natum,  a.d.  752.  Pope 
Stephen  tlie  lliird  confirmed^  by  his  apostolical  authoritj, 
the  de}K)9ition  of  Childeric,  tlie  last  of  the  MeroTingiaa 
monarchs,  as  also  the  newly-acquired  power  conferred  upon 
the  Carlovin^nn  family. 

An  outciy,  nltopr«*tiier  unrensonable,  has  been  raised  by 
Protestant  and  infidel  historians,  with  regard  to  the  OGn- 
duct  of  the  Church  at  tliis  crisis.  The  steps  have  been 
glanced  at  in  these  pag:es  by  which  the  diyine  and  spiritual 
supremacy  of  the  Pontiilk  came  to  gather  around  them  a 
pai*amount  and  temix)]^!  authority  over  the  potentates  of 
the  eaith.  Their  more  immediate  subjects  on  the  Seven 
Hills  found  no  difficulty,  and  felt  no  reluctance  at  that 
time,  in  gradually  acknowledging  this  secular  Bovereignty. 
Their  pastor,  the  common  father  of  Christendom^  was  thor 
prince  to  all  visible  intents  and  purposes.  St.  Gregory  L 
hod  neither  lived  nor  reigned  in  vain.  Commands,  trans- 
mitted to  them  fi-om  the  representatives  of  the  Greek 
emperors  at  Havenna,  accustomed  as  these  last  were  to  de* 
spise  the  occidentals  as  boi'barians,  could  engender  nothing 
but  disgust  and  dispositions  towards  resistance.  The 
fi-equent  heterodoxy  of  the  Bysantine  com!  naturaDy  in- 
flamed such  a  temper  of  mind ;  whilst  the  greatest  hard- 
ships were  inflicted  upon  the  Holy  See,  through  ooa 
exarch  after  another  claiming  a  right  of  confirmation  on 
the  election  of  each  successive  pontiff.  This  pretension 
had  its  origin  in  the  abuse  of  a  veto  introduced  by  the 
Arian  Goths.  Numerous  and  protracted  vacancies  were 
the  consequence  ;  during  which,  saciilegious  simony  foond 
too  many  mtrons  at  Constantinople.  At  length,  on  the 
demise  of  Pope  Theodore,  the  13th  of  May,  a.d.  649,  the 
Roman  clergy  and  people  proceeded  to  an  independent 
choice,  which  fell  upon  Martin  of  Todi,  whose  saintly 
courage  and  virtue  subsequently  procured  for  him  the 
crown  of  the  confessor.  That  struggle  ensued  which  every 
age  will  see  repeated,  between  the  §eed  of  the  Woman  and 
the  astuteness  of  a  world  lying  in  the  arms  of  the  Wicked 
One.  The  oppressor  wanted  power  and  money ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Ids  calculation,  the  Church  of  God  was  the  real 
lamb  with  the  golden  fleece.    Orders  for  so  hici-ative  a 
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sheep-shearing;  as  rohfaii^  the  fold  of  Christ  must  ever 
seem  to  be,  were  issued  in  due  form ;  and  Maurice  and  his 
successors^  from  time  to  time,  helped  out  their  exhausted 
exchequers  with  ecclesiastical  spoils.  Under  Bardanes 
PhUipjHcuSy  a  thorough  schismatic^  it  was  resolved,  in 
an  assembly  on  the  Capitol,  liiat  the  Catholics  should  no 
longer  obey  an  insolent  tyrant  on  the  Bosphorus,  or 
circulate  his  coinage :  his  name  was  to  be  omitted  from 
the  public  prayers,  nor  would  they  suffer  his  statue  to 
be  erected  in  the  aisles  of  St.  John  Lateran.  A  sedition 
which  ensued  (Hily  shows  how  unambitious  the  Popes 
wei*e  of  seeming  the  secular  sceptre  which  an  almighty 
Providence  put  into  their  hands.  Their  disinterestedness, 
moreover,  shone  out  still  more  strongly  in  the  subsequant 
iconoclastic  controversy.  Dming  uie  early  part  of  the 
eighth  centmy,  an  Isaurian  peduur  named  Conon,  who 
drove  an  ass  as  an  itinerant  merchant  of  small  wai*es  to 
country  markets,  founded  a  new  dynasty  in  the  city  of 
Constantine,  25th  March,  a.d.  718,  assuming  the  diadem 
under  the  title  of  Leo  III.  Eor  seliish  purposes,  he  and 
his  family  evoked  a  spirit  from  the  bottomless  pit,  com- 
pounded in  equal  proportions  of  Judaism,  Mahometanism, 
and  what  may  be  termed  rational  religion.  Statecraft 
at  Constantinople  had  two  bugbears, — ^the  suprema^  of 
Bome,  and  symbolism,  or  the  worship  of  images.  These 
last,  as  is  well  known  by  all  honest  minds,  wei'e  the  ancient 
ornaments  of  the  sanctuaiy,  and  the  books  of  the  common 
people.  Not  that  their  adorations  were  directed  towards  the 
mere  wood  or  stone,  but  the  foim  served  to  lead  the  thoughts 
towards  the  ideal  and  sacred  object  which  it  typined. 
Leo  III.  caused  these  images  to  be  broken  in  pieces  with  con- 
tempt and  abhorrence ;  and  in  a.d.  725  he  issued  an  edict 
prohibiting  every  person  from  manifesting  i*espect  towards 
representations  eitner  of  the  Redeemer  oi*  His  saints,  cast- 
ine  down  even  the  great  golden  crucifix  over  the  imperial 
palace.  Besistance  rose  in  a  moment :  ^^  in  the  w€^  as 
weU  as  in  the  east,  but  above  all  in  Italy,"  says  Giannone, 
'^  not  only  was  the  edict  disobeyed,  but  it  excited  such 
indignation  among  the  people,  that  they  broke  out  in*» 
open  insurrection.     Nay  nuxre, — ^ihe  exaxck,  ^wS^^dm^^  \«^ 
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coiry  mutters  with  a  high  hand  at  Rayenna^  produoed 
commotions  most  sciioiis  and  ruinous;  for  having  given 
directions  that  the  imngt^s  should  be  destroyed  by  main 
force,  such  a  tumult  fullowtnl^  tliat  the  Ravignoni  fonnally 
i*ev()lted  from  the  omj^eror.''  Their  example  was  imitated 
in  the  Komun  Duchy  Cnmnnnia  and  the  Pentapolis.  Ore- 
gory  II.;  however,  at  that  time  pope^  so  fai*  fi-om  fomenting 
the  fii*es  of  i*e1)eUion,  did  his  best  to  trample  them  out. 
He  remonsti*ated  indeed  with  the  tyitmt^  as  became  his 
high  and  sqcixkI  office ;  but  to  the  uttermost  he  attempted 
to  repress  insuiTection.  With  the  penetration  of  a  Irolv 
great  mind,  he  foresaw  that  the  unnoly  policy  of  his  aa- 
versaiies  could  not  fail  to  i)Yoye  suicidal.  On  six  different 
occasions  an  effoi*t  was  made  to  assassinate  him ;  and  then 
the  Lombai'ds  were  called  in  to  mvage  what  the  Isaurian 
had  discovered  he  could  no  longer  either  protect  or  retain. 
Well  for  the  world  was  it  that  a  senes  of  able  sacerdotal 
princes  illustrated  this  important  peiiod.  Oregory^  and 
another  of  the  same  name,  Stephen,  Paid,  and  Hadrian  II., 
combined  iii*st-rate  statesmanship  with  blameless  lives. 
They  beckoned  to  the  valiant  iVanks  to  protect  them 
against  both  Greek  and  Barbaiian ;  and  they  were  ng^ 
in  doing  so.  Pepin  was  too  happy  to  procure  the  papal 
sanction  for  his  popular  election  3  and  he  caught  at  the 
honom*  of  acting  as  champion  to  the  successors  oi  St.  Peter. 
By  a  stiict  alUance  between  himself  and  Rome,  he  effected 
a  revolution  not  less  beneficial  to  his  own  family  than  to 
mankind  at  large;  wliilst  by  his  gi'ateftil  Donation,  as  it  is 
styled  in  history,  he  placed  the  pontifical  temtories  upon  a 
firm  and  endurino^  basis. 

Descending  fi'om  the  Alps  to  humble  the  piide  of  the 
Lombai'ds,  he  compelled  those  ruthless  brigands  to  dis- 
gorffe  their  plunder.  The  exai^chate  formed  Sie  first  fruits 
of  his  restitutive  conquests,  including  tiie  territories  of 
Ravenna,  Bologna,  and  Fen*ai'a,  with  its  inseparable  de- 
pendency of  the  Pentapolis,  sti^etching  along  the  Adiiatio 
m)m  Rimini  to  Ancona,  and  advancing  into  the  midland 
country  as  fai*  as  the  ridges  of  the  Apennine.  Towards 
Modena,  the  donative  would  appear  to  have  been  conmien- 
surate  with  the  ancient  provmco  of  Emilia,  which  would 
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cany  it  mach  fiirHier  westvard  than  tlie  modem  teoatien 
of  the  Filial  States.  Spoleto^  Beneventmn,  CkxaoL,  the 
Eternal  City^  with  its  amj^  Gampagna,  the  patrimoiiieB 
of  the  Sahinesy  Narni,  Qsimo,  and  NnmaDo,  completed  the 
now  recc^nised  acqnisiticm.  The  loeys  of  the  Tanons  towns, 
cities^  and  fortresses^  together  with  the  docoment  itad^ 
and  a  Confession  of  Faitn,  were  all  solenml j  hiid  npon  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter.  Envoys  fix>m  Constantino}^  applied  to 
the  Franks  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  impoial  pretensiana 
to  Central  Italy,  when  Pepin  only  answeied  them  widi 
a  sort  of  respectfol  scorn,  it  is  the  remark  of  an  historiaa 
in  no  way  myourable  to  Catholicity,  that  the  Greek  em- 
peror haa  clearly  abdicated  or  for&ted  every  dmoeivahla 
vest^  of  a  ri&iit  on  this  occasion.  The  sword  of  the 
Xx)mbaid  had  been  broken  hj  the  stronger  sword  of  the 
Carlovingian ;  nor  was  it  in  the  cause  of  the  Iconoclast 
that  Pepin  had  exposed  his  person  and  armies  in  a  donble 
expedition  beyond  the  mountains.  An  absolute  dominion 
over  the  domains  of  the  apostolic  throne  was  thus  happily 
established,  liable,  of  course,  to  those  secular  fluctuiUions 
which  attend  all  sublunary  affiurs.  It  comprised  the  su- 
preme selection  of  magistrates,  the  exercise  of  justice,  the 
imposition  of  taxes,  and  the  command  of  all  dyu,  nuHtaiy, 
or  naval  forces.  Not,  however,  had  the  municipal  govern- 
ment expired  at  Some,  the  existence  of  which  has  led  to 
so  much  misapprehension  and  misstatement,  as  though  a 
co-ordinate  sovereignty  still  subsisted  between  the  Patndan 
and  senate  of  the  city  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pontiff  on 
the  other.  Muratori  shows,  that  when  the  Byzantine  yoke 
was  once  got  rid  of,  the  ancient  system  of  corporative  self- 
management  remsuned,  involving  at  the  same  time  no 
trace  of  any  thing  beyond  a  civic  superintendence  over 
local  interests,  or  that  could  clash  or  cope  with  the  papal 
power.  Bey<md  all  question,  these  changes,  effected  oy 
the  Franks  in  the  eighth  century,  were  most  popular.  The 
provincials  had  long  detested  their  oppressors.  The  em- 
perors on  the  Bosphorus  combined  the  malignancy  of  heresy 
with  the  vices  of  orientalism.  Little  else  t£an  emasculated 
subtlety,  and  avarice  no  less  greedy  than  it  was  faithless 
and  cnie^  had  ever  crawled  from  under  the  l&^jTaQEidx&A 
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diadem.  Over  against  them  ragped  the  ferocious  Lombards, 
coi^v'ardly^  bloodtnirstj,  worthless,  and  Tile.  Their  destruo* 
tion,  says  an  able  modem  writer,  was  altcwether  in  fiiToor 
of  the  Italians ;  and  nowhere  else,  throughout  the  penin* 
sula,  was  the  reaction  so  complete  and  striking  as  witituft 
the  boundaries  of  the  ecclesiastical  states.  There  the  pri- 
mitiye  possessors  of  the  soil, — the  Latins,  the  Sabines^  the 
Umbri,  Hemicans,  and  Etruscans, — ^were  emerging  onoe 
more  into  existence  and  freedom.  It  is  an  asoertained  and 
most  curioiis  fact,  that  whilst  of  the  old  Koman  stock,  de- 
scended from  Romulus  and  his  successors,  scarcely  any 
vestiges  survive,  having  been  annihilated  as  it  were  through 
wars,  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  and  enforced  emi- 
grations,— ^the  previous  aboriginal  populations  once  again 
seem  to  re-appear,  "  and  lift  up  their  heads  when  the  tem- 
pests of  Ages  nave  TNissed  over  them.*' 

By  foes  and  fiiends  it  is  agreed  that  the  Popes  were 
the  first  who  ever  reigned  through  opinion,  for  the  benefit 
of  at  least  the  medieval  nations,  labouring  for  the  difibaion 
of  knowledge,  and  to  preserve  the  more  valuable  WOTka  of 
antiquity ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  nowhere  but  in  the  Ohmoh 
could  any  safety  for  science  or  learning  be  found.  They 
then  nobly  discharged  the  highest  and  most  onerous  duties 
of  kings :  they  established  colleges,  repaired  and  beatiti- 
'fied  the  shrines  of  religion,  opened  asylums  for  orphanage, 
the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  broken-hearted.  They  stood 
as  a  wall  of  brass  against  the  assaults  of  barbarism;  and 
under  their  steering  hand  tlie  Church,  like  another  arli^ 
freighted  with  the  nopes  of  a  new  society  and  a  new  his- 
tory, bore  up  gallantly  amidst  storms  the  most  tremendous^ 
<of  trial,  lawless  crime,  ignorance,  pereecution,  and  hn^ 
tality.  Their  works  shine  out  gloriously  in  an  age  of 
disaster  and  gloom;  for  at  a  time  when  every  other 
governing  authority  lay  prostrate,  or  had  disappeared  d- 
togtrther,  their  power  rose  amidst  the  weltering  scene  of 
wreck  and  confusion,  serene  and  terrible  even  to  the  moat 
ruthless  tyrants  and  infuriated  barbarians.  It  rose  like  a 
rock,  immovable  amidst  the  chaos  of  society.  It  was  the 
tegis  of  order,  the  protection  of  the  weak  from  the  mighty: 
oharity  and  light  were  with  it ;  and  the  Peace  of  Gh>d| 
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jks  iMiiH'iKiiiiri  wRMBHBt  Bnavuius  &r 


FeuBL  IS  1^  JPtumtB—ifc  jar  ef  bis  Rnnu  xjdl  7VK 
VBeaned  d3.  fais  driBk  conKfiBc  bcsbop^  amiTabfaa^ 


ke  two  SQB?^  CkK£»  and  Ca^omao^  Ihe  btanr  ^'  dm* 
dwd  judl  771 ;  tils  iSataaggt  b  tiie-  wriL-kzunm  Cbfliinui^iB 
of  kelnrr.  w-ha»  jmaaes  to  CathfiJTrTtnr  and  <jiiiTTiBiiiiii 
faftTft  p£ared  bzim  aiauueal  BDpetial  6»a«9.  £i  k»  ^tsamt 
WIS  rmred  thfr  Wescffii  En^nre.  w&Bi  &e- was  <iim>iieii  a& 
l^i<—np  DT  I^io  ds^  Thzd*.  on.  C&EscmasF  cisv*  ajdl  ^^120.. 
ffi?  ff&j  nuve  poleefeh'  develiaped  ii&i^  pfains  uif  bis  iBCber 
m  il?  ItumiK  oiifeels  of  pcatBetms'  cfift  Pbpe  ani  ioppreBB- 
wr  the  Lamhonk^  Tbm  laef  bebefii  tiunr  kfrnsdoEm.  d^^ 
48red  BL  i!LjgMCLits;  se  tkat  fo  ;i  tdhmBOBd  mileBw  ^nm 
the  AIpB  to  the  burdss  of  Calabim.  tihe  sceptre-  of  xh^ 
FradH'  asm  ted  te  ttem^uui.  anfibtTrffcr.  Pbourtn-tfaiseveu; 
tke  Liadbaid  fiif  of  BisefcinEBax  biid  ^i^n^ 
of  the  C^eds^  cfcr  tbtf  HuiAicii  Rttlm.  ofZfaipiffi^ 
WIS  tkek  a  capital  of  a»  EBcisadenhlecfr^aiiee^  ami 
mesL  Its  dwrr  dbi  hama^  to  Cbaiies^  amnist  a  tbemer 
of  Tonlblid  boUb^  cazrviagr  iaiLrfBBS  oi  tduar  wnsta.  aid 


cxlT^  m  gMniiA'fiid  lobes  of  :$tate.  Tbe  doKsI  iear  was 
endased  widk  sold;  Ariebs*  te  oceimuit;.  bad  bsbl 
aboife  ■Hicii  of  toe  aata^eir  of  bis  people  tdoeoasb.  infier- 
covne  with  Roaie  and  its  bianrebrr.  JIth  TafiBoIaGre  in  i^ 
sooth  pnyvtd  ks  lugLotiyys  tbaa  tdie  crasbme  €iepc«9»aL 
of  hi?  c^UKWrtrinte  ia  thg  icfdfc  af  tbe  peniiiggla,  Tkeee 
eren  the  VoKtautt  admovMsed  tbe  mltawiff*  of  Cbarie- 
maigne,  wbo  eoold  foroKe  wi^bavn  jealaaer  tbe  tene  aad 
ascendoicx  awaitm^  ^at  aaannt  lepdbtL&T  He  iraiised  all 
GeiianrJ  isrooa  ^le  head  of  Ae  AdraCie  to  ^e  BeJebbosr- 
hood  ol^  the  Bdfcie  tmk  tEw  Tstd^  aaader  bis  sww,  m- 
chHUue  FneshoML  FnwMn,  Hean^  TkoRDsria^  ^^^»», 
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Bavaria,  Swabiu;  and  Switzerland.  To  these  must  he 
lidded  Buheniia  and  Hungary,  to  the  conflux  of  the 
DaiiuTie  with  the  Theiss  and  the  Save,  besides  the  pro- 
vinces of  Istna,  Jjibumia,  and  Dalmatia.  His  power  in 
France  included  every  i*egion  within  the  Rliine  and  the 
Pji-enees.  In  8i)ain  he  acquired  Rousillon  and  Catalonia 
to  the  Ebro,  forming  wliat  was  called  the  Spanish  March, 
under  the  Counts  of  B:ircelona ;  toffethei*  with  Arragon 
and  Navaire,  and  the  Balearic  li^lands.  In  ono  woitl,  he 
i*eigned,  as  the  successor  of  Honorius,  between  east  and 
west  from  Pampeluna  to  the  Cai'patluans ;  and  between 
the  north  and  south  irom  tlie  fi-ontiers  of  Denmark  and 
Prussia  to  nearly  the  Gulf  of  Tai'entum.  He  protected 
Corsica  against  the  Ambs }  whilst  with  the  Calipn  Haroim 
Al  Raschid  there  existed  the  most  amicable  intercourse^ 
the  conmiander  of  the  Moslem  presenting  him  with  a  tent^ 
a  water-clock,  an  elephant,  ana  the  keys  of  the  Holy  Se- 
pulclire.  He  was  loitl  of  about  two-thirds  of  tJie  ancient 
occidental  empu'e,  with  large  additions  of  teiTitory  inha- 
bited by  those  nations  known  as  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Sclave. 

In  stature  he  is  said  to  have  been  fidl  seven  feet  hiffli; 
and  his  crown,  preserved  at  Vienna,  is  of  gigantic  sue. 
No  one  can  look  upon  his  effigy,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a 
thousand  years,  without  being  stioick  with  the  latent  ma- 
jesty that  seems  to  lie  enwrapped  in  its  features.  They 
*ai*e  those  of  a  sovereign  Colossus,  gum*ding  and  g^ding 
the  coiu^e  of  societjr,  as  it  passes  from  ancient  to  modem 
times.  He  may  mirly  be  portrayed  as  on  impersonation 
of  the  middle  ages ;  stem,  learned,  wai'like,  chivalrous,  and 
religious,  after  a  particular  fashion.  In  the  days  of  Homer 
]ie  would  have  been  a  king  of  men ;  one  of  those  iron 
shepherds  who  ruled  their  subjects  with  the  staff  and  the 
swoi*d,  and  with  rather  more  blows  than  caresses.  When 
recreating  himself  in  the  literary  society  of  Alcuin,  Egin* 
hart,  and  other  literary  worthies,  he  was  called  the  David 
of  his  circle,  and  not  without  reason.  In  his  gallant  bear- 
ing, his  love  of  splendid  achievements,  and  in  his  passion 
for  the  field  of  battle  and  the  choir  of  the  sanctuary^  he 
reminds  us  of  the  Hebrew  monarch.     From  his  youth 
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minerer.    He  vafzfed  ife  agyrUdiilj  of  a  tcbx  Tfdzir 

inamii»y  viieB  tiie  signal  ^tk  fuddecSr  grren  iat  iiinit.lng. 

on  wlnai  tfe  auUw  tat  BKiantod  ia§  IkOEse  inthcnat  fsrt^ier 

notice,  aDovingr  none  todonsieliffiBrtsQfitimieL,  bot 

them  at  once  to  tiie  dase  jast  »  Hfepj 

brake  and  brier,  tbrongk  ibreste  amd  ^nreB*  muafiocE, 

oovrazd  amidst  ibe  moEt 

eomtiers  bad  to  ride.    ICo 

tban  be   sannnoned   tbem  to  drr  liiar   babotE   bednve 


monstrons  fires:  and  lai^hi^  at  the  derfruetkp  of  Ibor 
sbrirelHi^  fineiT,  be  ohaervv^  ^  What  a  tat^terod  ma^ai^ 
I  bare  aronnd  iae,  nide  n^  decp^^in  c&oak  is  Btde  tbe 
wose^ircnr.  Let  tbe  wild,  aw- ftiends,  jad^  «^ -tobk 
rank  bj  merit  rather  than  bjr  gmdj  TaimcBl^  ^ 
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only  suits  women,  or  those  seasons  of  ceremonj  when  robes 
are  worn  for  jkjiu]),  and  not  for  use."  His  ambition  maj 
be  tlioug'ht  to  liave  caused  a  vast  efiiision  of  bloody  in 
tliirtj-tbree  successive  campaigns;  especially  in  those 
against  the  Saxons ;  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
the  north  there  was  a  san^nary  polytheism,  which  could 
only  be  ovei*thrown  by  violence,  and  that  much  of  his  mili- 
tary policy  was  ])rosj)ectively  or  relatively  defensive ;  soma 
of  it  l)oi*e'  the  character  of  strict  judicial  retahation.  He 
aimed  at  better  things,  such  as  the  junction  of  the  Sadne 
and  the  Meuse,  or  the  lihine  and  the  Danube^  by  canals 
of  intercommunication.  Few  piinces  have  rivalled  his  ixip^ 
cessant  activity :  he  was  felt  and  feared  every  where ;  nor 
with  intimates  was  he  otherwise  than  beloved.  He  &r 
voured  literature  to  tlie  uttermost  of  his  power;  patron- 
ised poetry,  collected  the  legendary  ballads  of  the  varioiis 
nations  under  Ids  sway,  cultivated  history,  founded  acade" 
mies  for  the  laity,  and  monastic  schools  for  the  clergy^ 
promoted  the  study  of  music,  granmiar,  and  the  claraio 
authors ;  cherished  agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce ;  im-r 
proved  old  roads,  and  constracted  many  new  ones ;  and, 
above  all,  compiled  and  published  the  great  body  of  his 
Capitularies,  which  coiTected  innumerable  abuses,  and  r&« 
formed  the  mnnners  of  an  age.  Their  minuteness  may 
excite  a  smile  or  a  sneer ;  but  great  minds  will  often  iUns- 
trate  tlieir  moffnanimit}^  by  the  successful  management  of 
apparently  little  things.  He  allied  himself  with  the  com- 
mercial towns  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  richer  cities  of  the 
east,  between  wliom  considemLle  traffic  was  established  in> 
peltry  and  pi'ecious  stones,  in  wines,  rich  stuffs,  and  firoita. 
llis  ruml  palaces  were  deemed  architectural  prodigies 
amongst  such  as  had  never  crossed  the  Alps :  their  real 
imnoitance  lay  in  then'  being  sun'ounded  by  gardens^ 
fields,  vineyards,  forests,  and  arable  lands,  wherein  the  pro- 
vincials might  leani  horticulture  and  husbandry  with' 
economy  and  good  management.  He  was  married  five 
times,  and  haa  as  many  ladies  besides,  each  and  all  of 
v!!Oui'se  in  due  succession,  who,  although  not  assuming  the 
title  of  consorts,  yet  came,  according  to  the  permitted - 
^   custom  of  that  period,  within  the  categor}**  of  matrimoi^*. 
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Stilly  it  must  be  allowed  that  his  indulgence  exceeded  ordi- 
nary,  ot  even  appropriate  limits ;  nor  did  his  fiunilj;  as 
might  be  enected,  produce  anj  model  of  continence  or 
chastity.  He  might  never  have  lived  with  more  than 
one  wi&  at  a  time;  but  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God 
and  Holy  Church  at  his  frequent  divorces  became  abun- 
dantly visible  in  the  domestic  rebellions  which  afflicted  his 
household,  and  the  punishments  which  overtook  his  pos- 
terity. 

W  ithin  the  limits  of  his  reign,  or  its  consequent  influ- 
ences; the  feudal  system  was  fcormed  into  shape  and  vital- 
ity; his  power,  in  &ct;  rested  upon  it,  for  the  subtle 
artifices  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  had  conciliated  the 
favour  of  the  vassals  by  converting  freehold  property  into 
£e&,  and  then  rendering  those  £.e&  heritable.  Aiiter  his 
coronation  as  emperor,  he  exacted  from  every  subject, 
wiliiout  distinction,  an  oath  of  alleeiance  similar  to  that 
by  which  the  servitor  bound  himself  to  his  lord.  Thus  he 
prodaimed  himself  universal  sovereign,  whom  every  vassal 
of  the  empire  was  bound  to  serve  in  person.  The  essential 
distmction  of  ranks  in  France,  Spain,  and  Lombardy  had 
its  basis  in  the  possession  of  land  or  civil  employmmit. 
An  aristocracy  ot  wealth  preened  that  of  birth,  connected 
as  both  were  with  ideas  ox  physical  or  material  force,  since 
the  notion  of  a  feudal  kingdom  was  borrowed  iit>m  that  of 
a  military  establishment  What  seemed  chiefly  sought  for 
was  protectiiHL  A  victorious  army  cantoned  throughout 
the  country  it  had  seized,  continned  under  its  officers,  nold- 
ing  themselves  in  readiness  for  all  defensive  purposes.  The 
process  of  partition  or  subinfeudation  subsequently  ensued. 
Leaders,  by  their  superior  allotments,  had  the  means  of 
rewardiog  past  services,  or  securing  future  ones.  Coun- 
tiies  got  overrun,  in  fact,  with  petty  sovei-eigns ;  whilst 
Charlemagne,  so  long  as  he  lived,  enlisted  them  all  under 
his  own  ranner.  National  ordinances  enacted  that  each 
man  should  provide  himself  with  arms  and  equipments  for 
six  months,  and  provisions  for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  The 
cavalry  used  shields,  lances,  swords,  daggers,  bows  and 
aiTOws.  Whoever  failed  to  be  present  at  a  levy  baA.  \ft 
pay  a  fine;  and  counts  of  a  district  led  into  tiaa  fe.^^^i3afc 
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cultiyators  of  their  own  territory.  The  Corloyingian  em- 
perors, however,  raised  and  paiil  out  of  their  own  rsTenues 
re^lar  bodj-^uirds,  clothed  in  scarlet  uniforms.  These 
mercenaries  constituted  a  sort  of  armed  police, — the  teeth 
and  claws  of  the  Ca])itulnries.  Under  the  ancient  Ger- 
manic constitution,  many  fentiu*es  of  wliich  still  maintained 
their  ground,  the  division  of  freelx)m  provincials  had  been 
into  decades,  or  tens,  and  hundreds:  the  former  disap- 
peared,  but  the  latter  ^*ew  into  larger  denominations^  and, 
with  their  respective  magnates,  attended  the  local  courts. 
In  these,  twelve  men,  chosen  by  the  people,  or  notaUes^  as 
the  case  might  bo,  sat  on  the  bencn  of  justice,  togetiher 
with  the  representative  of  the  lord.  Here  all  high  crimes 
were  tried  witliin  certain  limits,  until,  towards  the  middle 
of  May,  the  imperial  commissioner  came,  at  whose  gam- 
mons bishops,  aobots,  dukes,  counts,  viscounts,  hundredorB, 
bailiffs  from  the  cities,  and  deputies  from  the  conventSi 
gathered  themselves  into  a  single  assembly.  Every  com- 
plaint then  and  there  undei'went  investigation,  whether  in 
the  way  of  appeal,  or  immediate  judicature ;  and  unright* 
eous  decisions  were  revei*sed,  or  unjust  judges  deposed 
£rom  their  dignities.  The  monarch  professed  to  have  little 
legislative  authority;  liis  discussions  with  a  number  of 
ministers  in  council  settled  what  laws  were  necessary,  while 
the  results,  in  the  shape  of  projects,  circulated  from  the  re- 
ferendary to  the  gi'eat  ecclesiastics  and  secular  nobles,  as 
well  as  trom  them  to  the  lesser  prelates,  and  municipal 
or  rural  officials,  by  whom  they  were  laid  before  the  popu- 
lar convention.  This  last  confirmed  them  by  elevatmff 
their  hands,  or  expressed  their  disapproval  by  murmurs,  ana 
if  accepted  by  a  majority,  the  crown  then  ratified  them. 

Charlemagne,  however,  no  doubt  intended  to  countei^ 
act  what  he  conceived  to  be  in  excess,  with  regard  to  the 
liberties  of  his  subjects ;  and  his  modes  of  administering 
equity  mis-ht  well  remind  them  that  he  was  their  king  as 
well  as  their  judge.  The  Germans  were  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  appear  armed  before  the  public  tribunals;  al- 
though he  allowed  any  suitor  to  select,  if  he  pleased,  the 
code  of  the  nation  to  which  he  happened  to  belong,  and 
abide  by  its  arbitrament.    At  the  same  time,  the  em- 
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peror  swled  knmlf  of  tibeae  legal  natietiea  te  eulaiigb 
still  more  sod  sore  tlie  ooHipliGfltod  s&d  ptaipteiiig  wvilb 
of  wlttt  be  called  j«8tioe;  iLeimiby  rBndering  1m  hewihr 
too  i&tncftte  Ar  iks  commmaSttj  to  oonmpABPd,  widwiat 
tlie  assistanee  of  jariaoonsBlta^  tniaed  nvpi  1i«r  joadi 
miwwds  to  snbiFert  tlie  famda<aomB  of  fivedoni.  Hie 
C«pitolaries  moiwivier  were  cowpaled  in  Lstm,  isstood  of 
llie  Tolgw  tongue ;  OBotiier  rimnnfiliimnft  mnrr  finmmMr 
to  litoratoro  tkut  liberty.  Hm  Fntds  Iberefim  bod  to 
lire  Olid  learn;  tboogb  tbey  ocaadered  IbfiwriiieR  m  pii* 
Tilled  notion,  being'  free  from  oil  inqioBls  esooept  tola 
towards  tbe  rooda  ond  bridges.  Tbt^  and  tben*  Hwnanii 
wete  one.  Pkesents  were  Totod  to  mm  oocxsding'  to  tbe 
alnlities  of  tbe  donois.  He  sobsisted  bioe  bis  peers  and 
peasants,  for  tbe  most  part,  iQMn  tbe  levemaes  of  bis  own 
estates :  bis  Hnen  was  span  tor  bim  by  tbe  frir  bands  of 
bb  wives  and  doi^bters,  os  migbt  also  bore  boon  said  of 
Aoffostos.  ^ves  brongbt  every  dnj  an  oowot  of  tbeir 
WOK,  or  tbe  eggs  tbat  were  sold  by  tbem ; — wbilat  ^f^ben^ 
more  fortonato  in  tbeir  bondage,  beikl  small  frnns  Jipoak 
leases,  payii^  only  o  rent  or  laiu-tax.  TbesewereyStriedy 
speakii^,  dei&  attodied  to  tbe  soil,  and  generally  trani 
feired  witb  it.  Tbe  oonqpoered  states  paid  tribute,  yet  by 
no  means  in  on  oppressive  degree;  and  abnost  oHoneient 
nsaffes  were  sofEered  to  exist  undistorbed,  sodi  os  Ibat  of 
tbeForstenstein  ot  Kainbaig>  near  Cbgenfort,  wbidi  woo 
a  ceranony  connected  witb  tbe  eledian  of  tbe  dakes  of 
Garintfaia.  "  A  lustae,  seated  upon  tbe  sacred  stone,  eom- 
mands  tbe  soooessfiil  candidate  to  be  brangbt  befere  bim: 
^  Wbois  be  tbat  so  prandfy  pranoes  along  f^  inquires  tbe 
mstic ;  upon  wbicb  the  nmreitDde  sboot  tbeir  rephr,  ^  Hie 
prince  of  ooreoontiyr'  Again  tbe  rustic  asks,  ^  £s  be  also 
a  risbteoos  judge,  an  improver  of  the  buad,  a  defender  a£ 
Cbnstianity,  tbe  protector  of  widows  and  orpbansr'  Ibe 
peo{de  answer,  ^  He  is,  and  will  be  so  :^  mon  wbicb  ihB 
rustic  bids  tbe  duke  assume  bis  dignity;  ana  giviz^  Imn  m 
box  on  tbe  ear,  jields  lus  seat  to  bim.  SodipidnresqpBe 
customs  give  us  an  idea  of  tbe  age  periiaps  better  tban 
manT  dissertntiona.  Tbe  great  cities  <tfitafy  were  govern^ 
by  similar  dukes,  ctwham.  there  were  tbiity- 
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son  of  lV)>in  croHsed  tliR  A1}im,  and  oTerthrew  the  Lom- 
limrdic  nsfilui.  llif^y  Hut  in  the  conrto  of  jiutioey  ai  the 
Frankuh  nol)le8  did,  with  the  memben  of  the  hierarahj. 
and  hty  mu^at^H ;  aiid  nH  witli  the  Germnns,  no  it  fiiraa 
with  tiie  JtuliiuiH,  o.xce]}t  in  n  fuw  {larticularM.  The  hiw  oF 
the  nation  to  which  the  acciiHed  behmged  dcnnded  in 
ciiminal  cases ;  1)iit  in  local  onm,  tlie  law  of  the  provineB 
where  the  estates  of  the  jmrtii^H  were  situated.  Amongit 
the  lliuringianit,  Hessians,  Huviirians,  and  Swabians,  con- 
sidenible  jealousj  remainrHl ;  nor  would  it  liave  auooeeded^ 
had  Chai'lema^e  att<an|it4xi  to  curb  them,  throngli  ooanti 
who  were  not  exactly  tlicar  own  countrymen.  He  obviated 
the  difficulty  by  ajudicioiw  siilwtitution  of  the  croner  fbr 
the  sce|)tre:  1)isho|)S  therefore  a.HHumed  tlio  mnrnigement 
of  these  ]irovinoes;  and  tlmir  npitarently  gmitle  nde,  rortified 
with  iinnness  when  occwwm  rttqiund  it,  both  cirilised  and 
chiistianised  at  the  same  timtf.  Tlieir  iqriritual  authority 
was  necessarily  clothed  with  temporal  prem^tives;  m 
that  the  Ohurch  culminate ;d  in  wealth  and  influence. 

Indeed  few  thinpfs  lay  nearer  the  hwirt,  of  the  gnat 
Carloyincrian  potentate.  He  renewed  the  ancient  yet  too 
ofiten  vioLated  ordinances,  that  the  hieraroliy  should  never 
be  appointed  by  royal  or  im|)enal  aiitlnnity ;  but  tliat  all 

E relates  were  to  1)e  elected  accordinp^  fjn  the  sacred  oaaoiui^ 
e  forbade  their  1>earin^  (u*ms  witliont  reasonable  or 
pressing  cause ;  nor  wmild  lie  allow  the  lesser  ''lerffv  to 
coiTy  weapons,  or  keep  falcons,  dopt,  or  fools.  Tney 
mig-ht  indeed,  under  certAin  sevfTe  lYtstrictions,  now  ana 
tlien  enjoy  the  ])leasnrcs  of  hunting ;  but  it  was  on  con* 
dition  that  tliey  convert^l  the  skins  of  tlie  ganie  into" 
binding  for  books,  which  he  ho]MMl  by  these  means  to 
render  more  gcneml.  JModfnition,  (hu^ency,  and  giHvtty  of 
demeanour  were  enjoincNl  u])on  the  ])i'iesthood  throughont; 
and  many  millions  of  heathen  owed  their  (;onv(^on  to  hii 
munificence.  Powerfid  hooh  yymv.  ci-ort^l  in  the  interior  of 
Germany,  such  as  Paderliom  and  otiiei's ;  whilst  Hremen  be* 
came  distinguished  nn  an  outpost  of  ( jhnstianity  against  the 
})agani8m  of  Scandinavia.  Alonasteritis  reared  their  heads 
^  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters, — centres  foi'  the  propem- 
^tion  of  the  gospel,  for  the  8U]){K)rt  of  hospitality,  woBD 
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luraaes  of  easenaiuwamt  "were  xanu  xetnev^  ioor  liie.  «ick  sad 
affiicsted.  LaspitBis  for  imrs.  4obooi>  lini*  tbe  nnistterau. 
and  iiames  tiar  the  Jndiirtait  pooz-.  The  neopie-MnsiiT  men* 
ppotectiaL  the  mare  anxioa^.  irbeL  t&ey  ohsRrred  tiuiT 
the  piaas  inaiiks  impesed  the  flune  fwvewmce  upon  sue  abi- 
perororthe,gTBiideic,JLsanthe]qidiaCT3nemher^  ot'uteoott- 
nmsitT.  Ghiu4emafnie  died  iiili  of dsy&Mnd^uxry  jlju.  614 : 
azid  lifib.  0!*  TSther  sbb,  in  his  flopDichre  at^AjL^eHnnapriie : 
where.,  cm  the  toanb  hemsr  opened  by  C>tho  XLL^he  was  itife- 
coYerad  nptigihtBs  on  athrane-MUindinhisixzipenaiTobei. 
Dnrm^  his  leipn  of  iiorty-Bix  yeors.  ^  had  jDade  no  ieK 
thflu  foil!-  pij£TiiBa^«<:  tn  the  Vmicazi :  wiukt  ah  acarnr 
witboot  paraliel  si  historr  -enahiedimL  to  endure  amBt- 
mense  xnzmhe]-  of'  CBmpadim>.  EnpemaeDd  fven'  dfipar^ 
meziT  of  his  tmbx  daiiiiiiiQn&.  rekam  t&e  coiiiajre.  «galiiiiit> 
the  ksai  aivisdaBii  of  mom^.  coheciJihEBzies.  Esther  ahoat 
him  the  leatBed  oi'everv  comiirv.  methodise  the  discardam 
code^^  of  horhazism  and  BimyiTi  tegisiinifm.  a&a  mcnare  n 
maritime  'force  asainsr  the  impeiidiDi;  tempeET  g:  tae 
Jscamaxui.  His  ieaFT  iioraiiuae  leancy  -was  tibe  partiaoii  of 
his  extended -empiit!.  The  hur  of  his  teEXamBEn^.  orawii  iit> 
in  the  chaiacttn-  of  a  prnraie  indiyidiial.  receiTed  it>  ca&- 
fintumoD  ooh-  inEt  berore  his  deacL.  Abont  the  middie  of 
Jannarv.  oamimr  on:  oi*  ii  hath,  he  iet  himsel:  ieven&L. 
aid  «>;f  studaki  by  piemsy  ^iritiiiii  turn-  o:  tarn-  oaxi.. 
He  then  applied  iiis  ^entire  thoiurhts  Towani>  hi>  approach- 
ing diBBohniaiL.  On  the  2?tii  Jie  ieL  into  an  asroDT  :  and 
on  the  .28tL  ^tm^thq-  his  immense  strensrtL  now  aixooi^etiiei' 
exhausted,  the  attendimtf  heard  imn  widspe:-  in  n  Tery  iow 
voice :  *"  Ixml.  intc>  Tin'  hiHid*^  J  commenc  jdj  swnt  :'^ 
after  which  he  irenti-^-  exnired.  il  tiie  Eevemr-iirs;  veai 
oi'  his  a^  and  the  ibnrteentL  irom  his  reoeiTinir  tnt-  uiAt- 
dem  or  ^Lamb.  His  Ti^aBores  were  dismbaiei.  amon^rET 
his  chihiKL.  or  theii-  repraeemaQTeK :  witL  zn^  exceituoL 
oi'  Jai^  aums  bequeathed  k>  various  cmirciifc.  oouvenu. 
cQliefre&.  and  monektic  hanfi&:. 

TTi<  inandfion  liemard  inhehtieCi  the  iunirdanj  oi'  luu v. 
and  XiOnis  the  Jjebonnair  sncoeedea  Ui  the  fanpure  oi  tut 
Pranks,  oampnamfr  A  iiijiiimmii  ])ieiisiziL.  Bunnmu^ .  ^w- 
TaiK,  Anagim.  and  Gatahaub,  iiaxany ,  T:^^^\  uuL  iJoTK^oc 
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CHAPTEU  V. 
A.n.  603-1103. 

TUE  DTZAXTINE  BMPISK  UNDER  THE  HSRACLUN,  ISAUXIAH,  AMO- 
RIAN»  DA8ILTAV,  AND  COMKESTZAK  DYVA8TIBS— STATE  OF  80CISTT 
THROUOIIOCT  THE  FROVIICCBS. 

Phocas  the  Centurion;  mentioned  at  the  dose  of  the  third 
chapter^  bep^  his  rei^  over  Constantixiople,  as  the  mH> 
cessor  of  Maurice,  the  23d  of  November,  A.D.  602,  and 
ended  it  on  tlie  4tli  of  October,  a.d.  010.  Gedrenns  in- 
forms us,  that  in  |>ei'son  he  was  a  crooked,  diminntiTe 
wretch,  with  sha^pry  eyebrows,  red  hair,  a  beardleBS  cfaui, 
and  a  horrid  scoi*  upon  liis  cheek.  Uis  mind  corresponded 
to  the  man.  He  tortm'ed  and  beheaded  the  empress  of 
his  predecessor  and  her  three  daut^hters.  The  p-oyinoes 
blea  and  gi'ooned.  His  chief  officials  were  executioiiers^ 
who  became  expert  in  tearing  out  tongues,  in  amputating 
hands  and  feet ;  in  managing  the  scourge  so  as  to  prolong 
agonies  without  inflicting  aeath;  in  burning,  so  as  to 
melt  the  victim  slowly ;  or  ti'anspiercing  the  person  with 
the  largest  nimi1)er  of  an*ows,  and  yet  not  touch  a  vital 
part.  Ignorant  of  letters,  laws,  ana  arms,  he  revelled  in 
ceaseless  debauchery.  Crispus,  his  son-in-law,  Heraclins, 
heir  of  the  Ezai'ch  of  Aiiica,  and  Nicetas,  a  noble  of  rank 
and  ability,  conspired  against  the  tyrant.  The  second  of 
these  sailed  with  a  sufficient  fleet  from  Carthage,  and  cast 
anchor  at  Constantinople,  opposite  the  very  windows  of 
the  palace,  the  lofty  masts  of  his  vessels  being  adorned 
with  a  miraculous  image  of  Christ  and  the  symbols  of  the 
Motlier  of  God.  Public  indignation  required  no  more. 
Phocas  found  himself  at  once  forsaken  by  his  guards,  his 
court,  and  his  su))jects ;  stript  of  his  imperial  ornaments, 
and  loaded  with  cliuins,  he  was  seized  and  transported  in  a 
small  boat  to  the  galley  of  Heraclius,  who  reproached  him 
with  the  enormities  of  his  I'eign.  ^^  Wilt  thou  govern 
better  ?^^  were  the  last  words  of  the  fallen  despot,  as  his 
head  was  severed  irom  his  body,  and  the  latter  cast,  a 


■Mfied  tzo^  ate  tiM 
teml;  with  toknUt 
of  t^  EKt  Ar  tJsty^- 


eKempoEon:  mctk  or  ofioi 
tlie  Clwidi,  wd,  at  tnei, 
bezs, — tn^edies  iawfiil  t» 
ac&MB&  of  domestic  cnme  or  ^anigm. 
jnince  of  tbe  fnufy  w«s  pcrlaipB  its 
the  loBf  of  Pcnia,  wbom  Ifaianinr  lyid 
.tiiroDey  oveRUi  Smky  E(^ 
ffether  with  ^a  dretdivl  Atvs,  ia  AJk  G^  ka 
oeleaguered  the  cilyof  ConstistiBe.  IVe  Ch»pm  hmi 
there  assouUed  80,000  of  Ids  native  IbOovvnB,  beside  tfe 
▼assal  tribes  of  tbie  Gepidaey  Bnfifaamr^  TliilgsiiiMii^  jnd 
SclaYoniaiis.  MecbaniBal  sdenee  aloDe  esfed  tbe  capitid; 
and  the  mooarob  of  Otesmhon  bad.  abieadT  uttered  an  es- 
pectation  that  the  Boman  enperar  was  to  be  {■trwiiid  ia 
rottos  before  him.  HefaadhimaelfJQSt  then  gained  the 
jMnnaele  of  proqwnilj;  and  attiMig  in  the  seat  of  Crna, 
amidst  the  barbaric  spleiftdoiini  <^  embroidered  hangnss^ 
slr&r  columns^  gtiUen  honpsy  and  piDan  of  porphyiy,  his 
pride  was  startied  by  aa  efnstle  from  an  ohsoire  csdaoi  of 


Mecca,  inviting  bim  to  acknowledse  Mahomet  as  the  itpo»- 
tie  of  the  Ahnigbtj.  He  rgected  the  unssiTe  with  indig>- 
nation,  and  tore  it  in  filaments  on  the  spot:  ^  It  is  thns,^" 
exclaimed  the  Arabian  ftnatic,  ^that  God  will  tear  the 
Jdngdon^  and  rgect  the  sapfdicabon  of  Chosioes  r  Be- 
fore many  years  the  male  nne  of  the  Saasaaides  was  ex* 
tinct,  and  the  dofninions  of  Heradins  bad  oontncted 
throng  the  inyineiUe  advances  of  the  Orescent. 

However,  his  three  expeditions  against  Persia,  xjk, 
622-8,  once  asain  illmninated  with  giory  the  Roman 
name.  He  donated  in  eveiy  directioa  the  armies  of 
Chosroes,  and  not  only  won  back  the  oitire  reahns  that 
had  been  lost,  but  carried  his  triumphant  eagles  to  Gtesi- 
phon,  Casbin,  and  Ispahan.  The  haoghty  de^K>t  of  these 
cities  and  their  depoidencies  was  at  &igth  murdered  by 
his  son,  with  whom  an  hoaomaUe  peace  was  concluded 
in  March  a.i>.  628,  restonng  the  ancient  frontiers  ^  ^(kse 
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two  empires,  and  suirendering  to  Heraclins  the  Trae  Cross, 
which  had  heen  horae  away  from  Jerusalem  in  the  recent 
invasion  of  Palestine.  Its  restitution  to  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre was  the  f^tind  featui*e  of  an  imperial  piljnimaffe, 
whi(th  tlie  emperor  performed  in  person  the  lollowmg; 
year, — an  august  ceremony  still  conmiemorated  hy  an  an- 
nual festival  of  the  Church.  His  cliaracter  suhsiaed  after 
these  events  to  its  ordinary  level.  Before  his  decease,  he 
ventured  to  meddle  with  controversial  theology  5  and,  at 
an  earlier  period,  his  second  mamage,  with  his  niece  Mar* 
tina,  had  disgusted  hoth  the  clergy  and  the  people.  The 
Saracens  soon  (ft<piived  him  of  the  eastern  povinces, 
snatched  for  so  transient  an  interval  from  the  grasp  of 
Persia,  to  pass  with  that  oriental  kingdom  itself  Doieatli 
the  yoke  01  the  conqueiing  Caliphs.  His  eldest  son,  Con- 
stantino III.,  succeeded  liim  in  Fehruary  a.d.  641;  on 
whose  death,  within  little  more  than  a  hundred  days,  the 
diadem  descended  to  Constans  the  Second,  as  eldest  sar> 
vivor  of  the  third  generation.  This  young  emperor,  only 
twelve  years  old  at  his  accession,  grew  up  with  reJigion 
and  humility  on  his  hps,  and  the  venom  01  a  viper  in  Us 
heai-t.  His  grand  apprehension  was  lest  his  younger  bro- 
ther Tlieodoshis  should  envy  him  his  undivided  throne, 
and  invade  the  rights  of  pnmogeniture.  To  prevent  it,  he 
iii*st  forced  him  into  the  ecclesiastical  state  as  a  disqiudifi- 
cation,  and  then  poisoned  him.  Thunders  of  popular  exe- 
cration drove  the  fratricide  into  exile ;  but  as  he  embarked 
on  hoard  his  vessel,  he  spat  at  the  walls  of  his  metropoliB, 
and  meditated  vengeance  on  mankind.  From  Athens  he 
went  to  Rome,  whew,  as  a  vehement  Monothelito,  he  per- 
secut4}d  the  Poj^o,  St.  Martin,  and  plundered  the  Seven 
Hills.  All  that  Alaiic  or  Geusenc  iiad  ever  attempted, 
tlie  imperial  schismatic  seemed  proud  to  imitate.  For 
nearly  a  fortnight  ho  sacked  the  city,  despoiled  the  Pan- 
theon of  its  costly  roof,  collected  the  choicest  specimens  of 
art  tliat  coidd  be  found,  and  tlireatening  fiiend  and  fbe,-^ 
the  clergy  whom  he  had  robbed,  and  tlie  Lombards,  with 
whom  he  waged  ineffectual  war,  he  put  to  sea  once  more, 
with  the  purpose  of  inflicting  similar  depredations  along 
i    the  coasts  of  Sardinia,  Calabiia,  and  Sicily.    When  off  the 


csatared  Us  prke&s  tmsiicesv  and  caanaei  thaxL  mo» 


AjExuidraL  TbefT  were  nerer  heard  of  aAarw  jLtfe  r  gai 
tims  perx^ieiL.  m  tiie  opomHL  of  siiiiii»  Lmmwi  ^aa^t^maas^ 
more  mfxrameots  of  SKnt  scidi^CiiEe  ami  pamtzn^  t&aiK 
the  moderas  biTe  bem  ever  9hit  ta  diseaw^at  ssm  tiiaft 
catastro^^.  Bot  if  CcflKtaas  einzld  ^  ^xsa  his  piMipfav 
he  conhl  not  l3j  fom  idbBBseff :  tibe^  reimaise  of  his  eoib^ 
sdence  created  a  pbansEam  wbo  pozsaed  him  hw  hmi  and 
se%  bj  dar  and  br  mtslit ;  and  nie  TiaonaEir  'theodosB^ 
erer  presenting  to  his  1^  a  cop  of  hloQiL  sad«  «s  senad 
to  saj^  ^  Drif^  hnftAer,,  drink  ^^  a  sme  embJeaoL  of  tih» 
aggraTatioa  (^  his  gnxlt^  snce  he  had  reeerred  ^oia  tb» 
bands  of  ^  deaeott^  a  sm  of  hi^  owtl  mothfir*  the^  mysciff 
cup  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  I  Odans  to  hmisdf  and"  tfi» 
whole  worid,  CoiKstans  died  at  SjraeTige*  thnmgk  a  aenant 
striking-  bim  on  the  head  m  a  both.  with,  the  vase  out  of 
wbicb  was  poared  the  hot  water*  Septemher.  jlsl  <Sl5& 
His  eMest  soii^  Constaatine  IT^  stjied  Pd^onatiiSw  a(¥* 
somed  the  reins  of  gorenmiBii^  and  <Bed  a;fter  aa  adntmis^ 
tratioin  of  seTenteoi  jeaiSy  la  jlhl  683l  He  snpptessed  am 
usurper  in  ^ciIt;  ojpposed  to  the  best  of  hs  power  tb» 
Tictoriotts  Moi^em  in  Africa;  and  defended  C< 


against  their  attads  lor  seven  saceessrre  summasw 
famous  Greek  fire^  together  with  a  seaeonabje  dife&iwa 
on  the  part  of  tbe  Mardaitesy  some  auxiliaries  qd^boBt 
from  Armenia^  contrxboted  towanb  a  proiroaoQS  lesidL. 
He  was  abo  ortbodoix  in  bis  re£^io<xs  creea ;  and  vader 
bis  ausfHces  tbe  axtbCErameniral  Coonel  asEemh£ed»  jlsc 
680-1,  wbicb  condemned  Monotheittian.  affinamg-  the  only 
true  Catboiic  docfcrine^  that  two  wills  or  energies  are  har- 
monised in  Jesns  Glurist.  He  sent  the  hair  of  his  two 
sons>  Justinian  and  HefaciiiEs  to  be  odered  on  ^le  ^irxae 
of  St.  Peter,  as  a  ^rmbol  of  tbeir  ^piritnal  adoption  br  die 
Pope.  The  eMer  of  tbeseprineesakne  ascended,  ancldi»- 
gi'aeed  tbe  throne  to  wbicb  be  was  anb^ipilT  bom.  His 
cruelties  broo^t  abont  bis  banishin«l»  after  a  disastrans 
interral  of  ten  jears^  in  ajk  6d5  ;  and  ftr  asnotbrr  interral 
of  tbe  same  duration  a  couple  of  pretenders^  IrfinntraR  lul 
Apsimar,  wove  tbe  purpla  and  egceedad  bos 
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005-705.     Poi'soniil  mutilation  seemed  the  order  of  tbe 
d:iy ;  isince  the  exiled  ein|)ei-or  himself  solicited  aid  from 
the  Chozai's  uud  Itul^riuns  without  his  nose  and  with  but 
halfn  lon^io.    AVlieii  ]M)liticol  clmn^,  as  he  fancied,  had 
effected  his  restomtion^  a  violent  storm  assaulted  the  ves- 
$iel  in  which  he  was  r(^ turning*  home,  and  an  attendant 
suj^gested  that  a  vow  of  ffeneral  foi'griveness  mi^ht  prove, 
acceptnhle  to  heaven  amidst  such  feai'fiil  })erils  and  on  so 
pecruiai'  on  occasion.     "  What — speak  to  me  of  foi^ve- 
ness !"  exclaimed  the  vindictive  Justinian ;  "  may  I  expire 
this  instant, — may  the  Almig-hty  overwhehn  me  in  the 
waves, — if  I  consent  to  spare  a  sinj^le  head  of  my  enemies !" 
His  recovery  of  the  diadem  was  indeed  postponed;  but  he 
sur\'ived  the  menace,  and  Uved  to  execute  it.     Capturing 
both  his  rivals,  he  laid  them  upon  the  earth  in  heavy  irons 
during  the  chariot-races  of  the  circus ;  whilst,  standing  for 
above  an  hour  with  a  foot  planted  on  each  of  their  necks, 
he  listened  to  the  multitudes  shouting'  his  own  sugg^estiony* 
^^  Thou  slialt  walk  upon  the  asp  and  the  basihsk,  and  the 
h'on  and  the  di*agon  shalt  thou  titunple  imder  thy  feet !" 
For  the  six  years  of  his  second  reign,  he  considered  the 
axe,  the  corc^,  and  the  mck,  as  the  only  instruments  of 
royalty.     His  gi'and  favomite  was  an  inhuman  apparitori 
Stephen,  sumamed  appropriately  ^'the  Savage."     When 
even  this  man  pleaded  for  a  few  of  the  Chersonites^  who 
had  insulted  his  master  in  exile,  the  answer  was :  '*  AJl  are 
guilty,  and  all  must  perish !"     Seven  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens were  roasted  alive,  and  twenty  drowned  in  the  billows: 
no  words  could  adequately  describe  the  liideousness  of 
this  Byzantine  Caligula.     At  length  his  assassination^  in 
the  winter  of  a.d.  711,  not  long  before  Christmas,  made 
way  for  his  successoi-s,  Bardanes  Philippicus,  a.d.  711; 
Anastasius  II.,  a.d.  713;  and  Theodosius  III.,  a.d.  710; 
all  stiimgers  to  the  race  of  HeracHus,  which  was  extin- 
guished in  the  blood  of  the  youthful  offspring  of  Jnstinian, 
soon  after  the  popular  finy  liad  sacrificed  to  its  just  re- 
sentment that  imperial  murderer. 

*  Super  aspidem  et  bastliscam  ambulabis  :  et  conculcabis  htmem 
et  draconem.  Paalm  xc.  13.  It  was  an  allusion,  not  very  aoeoraifeely 
made,  to  their  names,  Apsimar  and  Leontius. 
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The  next  dmastr  was  thst  cf  the  IsannuBy 
menemg'  with  Leo  fU.  o&  the  Sdth  ef  M arck  a.i>.  718. 
In  his  ongin  he  was  no  more  than  a  rani  hTidcster,  tad. 
afterwards  a  jpasier.  The  fiunilT  maiie^  as  tinady  moi- 
tioned,  was  CoiKm ;  and  it  is  mid  that  some  Jewsh  6r- 
tone-tellers  had  promsed  him  the  Rom;flm  Smpire,  on  hia 
load  to  a  cotmirv  fsir  or  mttrket^  if  he  wosld  out  abeli^ 
the  wcMship  of  i^c^.  The  perverscBesB  of  hs  suhseqvnt 
icanoclasm^  as  wcfl  as  tiiat  of  the  majaritT  of  his  line^ 
seems  neither  more  nor  kss  than  an  aoEtieipatiai  of  the  mad- 
ness of  hiter  ases.  From  the  mzKtaiT  serriee  of  the  guaida 
he  rose,  as  only  orientak  do,  to  the  gilded  perils  wd  re- 
^M)nsihlities  of  ahsolnte  power.  A  firm  administratiflB 
daring  twentr-foor  Tears  manifested  no  ioconsideraUe 
talents,  which,'  mdia^ih^^his  eTiI  rremos  prompted  him  to 
employ  i^ain^t  the  Cnmrch  of  Grod.  The  loeiget  Tosn.  ni 
his  son  Constantiae  Y.^  eaCed  &i?o  Copron^mas,  lasted 
from  the  18th  of  June,  a.i).  741^  to  the  14l£  of  Septon- 
ber,  A.D.  775.  The  pollntion  of  his  ba^>tismal  &iit  as  an 
infant,  whence  his  somame  is  derlred,  mi^it  hare  heea 
accid^tfd ;  bnt  it  was  a  had  omen,  and  made  an  ind^iMe 
impression  upon  posterity,  after  the  £fe  of  the  adnh  had 
developed  soch  nnfortnnate  aaalogr  with  its  initial  sign. 
His  history  fbnns  a  series  of  iniqinties  too  file  and  ahont- 
nable  for  emmieration;  yet  it  seems  only  the  natural  hav^ 
vest  of  heresy ;  false  princi[^  blaidni«r  with  despotic 
authc»ity,  and  cuimptiiig'  thronsli  extenuil  drenmstanees 
into  the  fonlest  practices.  His  mther  had  been  an  avowed 
enemy  of  sacred  images, — of  those  holy  representatioDS 
and  instroctive  symbols  which  the  Church  sanctions,  not 
as  a  means  of  pnttin^  the  type  in  the  place  of  the  sacred 
objects  typified,  but  for  the  edification  of  her  children,  and 
for  leading  them  into  the  love  of  God  and  His  Saints.  Hu- 
man reason  and  hanghty  policy  revolted  firom  devotion  so 
simple,  and  fix)m  an  olieaience  to  spiritual  authority ;  de- 
servedly was  the  entire  empire  shal^  firom  the  east  to  the 
west.  Imperial  persecution  I'l^^  in  every  qoarter;  pro- 
vinces were  lost  for  ever ;  the  Papal  throne  rose  in  its  b&- 
cnlar  as  well  as  its  ecdesiastKal  fonn  majestically  over  il& 
troubled  waters.    Copronyimiswent  bcyanAYnawws'^ni^^Dfc 
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enorinitj  of  Lis  wickedness,  and  casting  away  reli^on  at 
lentil  altogether,  fi*om  bad  to  worse  bis  mind  precipitated 
itself  headlong  into  utter  unbelief,  so  as  to  work  all  tin- 
cleanness  with  greediness.  Bishops,  monks,  generals,  pa- 
tricians, magistrates,  suffered  patiently  for  their  Calliolic 
£Eiith.  His  military  exertions  against  tlie  Caliphs,  at  this 
period  not  a  httle  distracted  through  tlie  contest  between  the 
Ommiades  and  Abbassides,  had  various  fortune, — now  and 
then  prosperous,  yet  perhaps  oftener  adverse.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  i*espect  to  the  Bulgarians  in  Thrace  and 
along  the  Danube ;  but  in  a  civil  contest  at  the  beginning 
of  his  government,  when  those  opposed  to  his  heretical  in- 
novations had  endeavoured  to  support  a  rival,  his  superiority 
became  too  perfectly  established.  The  domestic  straggle^ 
however,  inflamed  his  cruelty  beyond  endurable  boumls. 
Constantinople  would  never  have  borne  what  it  did,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  schisms  and  factions  which  had  eaten  into 
the  core  of  the  state.  Leo  IV.  succeeded  in  a.d.  775,  prin- 
cipally to  settle  the  succession ;  for  he  was  weak  hioth  in 
mind  and  body.  His  infant  child  by  the  celebrated  Em- 
press Ii-ene,  was  crowned  together  with  its  mother;  the 
latter  of  whom,  on  the  death  of  her  consort  in  a.d.  780, 
dischai*ged  the  duties  of  a  faithful  ruler,  in  her  own  name 
and  that  of  Constantine  VI.  Her  genuine  zeal  for  ortho- 
doxy might  have  enshrined  her  virtues  as  they  then  ap- 
peared,— for  Charlemagne  himself  is  said  by  some  to  have 
thought  of  demanding  her  hand  in  marriage;  but  she 
soon  suUied  all  these  fair  promises  by  cruelty  and  ambition 
most  unnatural.  Her  subseouent  ciimes  led  to  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  Isaurian  lineage :  the  heretical  icono- 
clasts, however,  again  triumphed,  and  the  banished  em- 
press, in  the  isle  of  Lestos,  terminated  her  miserable  life 
amidst  poverty  and  despair. 

The  fact  was,  that  notwithstanding  every  effort  made  in 
the  oilihodox  direction,  the  Greek  patiiarchs  sank  more  and 
more  into  a  base  dependence  upon  the  court,  connected 
with  the  growth  of  worldliness  and  error,  and  leading  ir- 
resistibly to  that  unhappy  separation  from  the  sole  centre 
of  unity,  which  reminds  us,  as  already  mentioned,  imder  a 
former  dispensation  of  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
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Israel  from  the  theocracy  at  Jerusalem.  Nioef^ionis  I. 
usurped  the  purple,  dlst  of  Octoher  a.d.  802 ;  and  in 
July  A.D.  811  transmitted  it  to  his  heir  Stauridus,  who 
from  a  field  of  hattle  with  the  Bulgarians  had  escaped  with 
a  severe  wound,  which  proved  mortal  hefore  the  end  of 
the  year.  Michael  I.,  another  successful  usurper,  then 
snatched  at  and  wore  the  coveted  rohe  of  pow»  for  a  hrief 
interval,  from  the  11th  of  Octoher,  a.d.  811,  to  the  lltli 
of  July,  A.D.  813 ;  hut  experiencing  its  perils  and  solici- 
tudes, he  was  soon  too  happy  to  resign  it  without  blood- 
shed, and  escape  to  the  seclusion  of  a  cloister,  where  he 
enjoyed  for  thirty-two  years  the  comforts  of  religicm.  Leo 
v.,  commonly  called  the  Armenian,  a  furious  iconoclast, 
began  his  reign  on  the  abdication  of  his  predecessor,  and 
was  followed  by  Michael  the  Phiynan,  on  Christmas  Eve 
A.D.  820.  This  latter  aspirant  haa  rebelled  against  Leo, 
and  fallen  into  his  hands;  nor  was  it  his  fast  ofienoe. 
Michael,  thus  convicted  of  reiterated  treason,  received  a 
sentence  that  he  should  be  burnt  alive  in  the  furnace  ci 
the  private  baths.  The  Empress  Theophano  pleaded  that 
the  sacred  anniversary  of  the  Incarnation  would  be  pro- 
faned by  such  an  inhuman  execution ;  and  thereby  pro- 
cured a  respite,  most  fatal  as  it  turned  out  to  the  secular 
grandeur  of  her  husband  and  feunily.  During  the  mid- 
night solenmities  of  the  festival,  a  revolution  dethroned  the 
Annenian,  assassinated  him  in  the  choir  of  the  sanctuary, 
and  elevated  the  Phrygian,  under  the  title  of  Michael 
II., — also  styled  the  Stammerer,  frt>m  an  impediment  in 
his  speech, — from  his  fiery  destination  to  the  imperial 
chair  of  Constantinople.  Ue  established  the  Amorian 
dynasty,  so  termed  from  Amorium,  the  birthplace  of  hk 
ancestors,  and  his  son  Theophilus  ascended  the  throne  the  3d 
of  October,  a.d.  829.  Both  these  emperors  were  zealous 
in  heresy  and  war,  and  each  reaped  as  he  had  sown  :  the 
Saracens  of  Spain  deprived  them  of  Crete ;  the  Aglabites 
of  Cairwan  rent  Sicily  from  their  feeble  sceptre.  When 
Theophilus  wished  to  select  a  consort,  the  beauties  of  the 
capital  had  to  range  themselves  in  double  rows,  through 
which  he  walked  up  and  down  with  a  golden  apple  in.  Cq& 
hand,  ^e  presentation  of  which  to  any  oii&  o\  ^[)qa  'Nadoe» 
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dimuted  tbo  object  uf  his  cboice.  He  fixed  finally  on 
TbcudoiHy  11  V(>ry  lovely  iind  viituous  virgin,  whose  modest 
silence  btul  uttntcteil  bim,  and  who  was  no  less  ikmous  for 
her  ortbtxlox  ])iety  than  for  her  pei'sonal  charms.  She  be- 
came motlier  of  3licbael  III.,  who  succeeded  bis  father 
the  2()tb  of  Jiinuaiy,  a.d.  842,  and  to  whom  she  was  left 
Cfiiurdiim,  since  lie  was  but  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age. 
Immedintely  the  fuiy  of  the  iconoclastic  |)ersecution  was 
assuu^id ;  and  for  tbii'teen  years  her  mildness,  mingled 
with  pi*ofound  pnidence,  i-estored  oi*der  to  the  finances 
and  a  semblance  of  peace  to  tlie  metropolis.  Finding  by 
this  time  that  bor  influence  could  no  longer  be  serriceahfe 
to  the  state,  and  tlint  her  BU])ei'intendence  and  couns^  had 
clenrlv  Ijecome  ii-ksome,  she  witbdi'ew  into  retirement^  to 
assist  the  yoiin}2:  emperor  by  her  prayers.  But  the  son  of 
Tbeodom  had  fallen  amongst  evil  comj)anions ;  and  fiattery 
and  licentiousness,  |)omp  and  pixxiifmlity,  acted  as  so  many 
syrons,  alluring  their  victim  to  liis  perdition.  Hexesy 
opened  wide  the  floodgates  of  atheism ;  while  thi*ee  suocee- 
sive  patriarobs,  for  seven-and-twenty  years,  had  disgraced 
the  See  where  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzum  bad  once  illustrated  the  glories  of  Chi'istianity. 
Michael  insulted  every  object  of  public  veneration;  one 
of  bis  bufibons  was  invested  with  tne  episcopal  vestmentB; 
devoted  to  the  sports  of  the  circus,  he  received  his  theatrical 
gai-lands  from  the  statues  of  the  Blessed  Vii^^  Marj. 

A  more  woi-thy  representative  of  departed  saints  at 
len^tli  presided  over  the  Byzantine  Church,  in  the  person 
of  Ignatius,  who  boldly  rebuked  his  impious  sovereign,  and 
excommunicated  Bai-das,  the  prime  originator  of  innmner- 
able  blasphemies.  The  emperor  deposed  him  for  his  fidelity, 
A.D.  858,  su])stitutinff  in  his  stead  the  more  courtly  PhottOB. 
The  Pope,  St.  Nicholas  the  Great,  protected  Ignatius,  and 
anathematized  the  intruder,  a.d.  864, — defying  as  the  latter 
did  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and  denying  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Hence, 
as  is  well  known,  arose  the  Greek  schism,  pregnant  with 
the  pride  and  misery  of  many  centmdes.  Michael  espoused 
the  vile  cause  of  his  favourite  prelate,  setting  no  hmits  to 
his  iniquity ;  he  and  his  parasites  rode  on  asses  through 
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the  city  in  the  habits  of  bishops,  amidst  shouts  and  obscene 
gestures, — the  multitudes  around  them  reviling'  the  most 
sdemn  mysteries.  Laying  aside  at  night  their  ecclesiastical 
masquerade,  they  dared  to  use  the  c<Hisecrated  vessels  of 
.  the  altar  in  their  bacchanalian  feasts,  pretending*  to  ad- 
minister communion  in  a  nauseous  compound  of  vinegar 
and  mustard.  After  some  such  scene  of  intoxication  and 
liot,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  this  degenerate  son  of 
a  pious  mother  was  slain  in  his  deep  during  the  night  of 
.  Michaelmas  I)^>  a.d.  8G7,  by  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
his  coUei^ue,  liasil  the  Macedonian. 

This  prince  is  said  to  have  derived  his  genealogy  from 
the  ancient  race  of  the  Aisacides ;  his  &ther,  however,  had 
been  reduced  to  the  cultivation  of  a  small  farm  for  subsist- 
ence, and  an  incursion  of  the  Bulgarians  had  apparently 
mined  the  hmilj  for  ever.  Escaping  from  slavery  with  dim- 
cidty,  on  the  first  night  of  his  arrival  at  Constantinople  he 
slept  on  the  steps  of  a  church  beneath  the  open  sky,  having 
.neither  £*iends  to  receive  nor  money  to  support  him :  the 
casual  hospitality  of  a  religious  thus  saved  his  life,  and  the 
fsivour  of  a  diaritable  matron  subsequently  advanced  his 
fortunes  in  the  Peloponnesus.  After  purchasing  coma- 
derable  property  in  Macedonia,  his  wonderful  strength  and 
agility  augmented  his  fame,  and  ultimately  procured  for 
hun  an  honourable  situation  in  the  imperial  stables.  Bar- 
das,  the  uncle  of  Michael,  asid  a  patron  of  Photius,  had 
been  suffered  to  govern  in  the  name  of  his  worthless  nephew 
(for  he  was  brother  to  the  excellent  Theodora) ;  nor  was  the 
title  of  Caesar,  which  he  had  long  assumed,  an  empty  sound. 
Dut  the  emperor  hated  his  i-egent,  suggested  and  ac- 
complished his  murder,  elevated  Basil  into  the  vacant 
post  of  power  within  a  month  afterwards ;  and  was  about 
to  repeat  his  bloody  experiment  of  caprice  by  removing  this 
second  coadjutor  in  the  empire,  had  not  Basil  anticipated 
his  design*  The  latter  ruled  the  provinces  he  had  seized 
with  talents  worthy  of  a  more  legitimate  claim,  and  Ignatius 
was  restored  to  his  ecclesiastical  prerogatives ;  yet  so  wily 
were  the  arts  of  his  learned  competitor,  that  when  deatii 
removed  to  a  better  world  the  rightful  patriarch,  Phodus 
.once  more  emerged  from  his  monastery  and.  vf^&T^sv&sXaXK^ 
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He  was  even  intnisted  with  the  education  of  the  heir  to 
the  tlirone ;  for  the  new  sovereign  aspired  to  he  a  friend  to 
literatui'e^  and  hud  hecome  dazzled  with  the  emdition  of 
the  heresiarch.     Basil  turned  his  entire  attention  to  the 
cares  of  state;  order  i*evived  under  his  cautious  administra- 
tion;  the  finances  again  flourished,  so  soon  as  an  eqiiili- 
hriiun  had  heen  secured  between  the  receipts  and  disbwse- 
ments ;  and  he  instituted  that  code  of  jurisprudence  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Basilics,  expanded  into  sixty  books. 
His  abilities  found  ain])le  employment  both  in  peace  and  war; 
and  the  Roman  standai'ds  no  longer  receded  before  the  Sara- 
cens.   His  buildings  embellished  the  capital^  as  well  as  many 
other  cities ;   roads  wei'e  constiiicted,  aqueducts  and  hos- 
])itals  repau-ed,  fresh  monasteries  and  convents  founded^ 
and  at  least  one  hundi*ed  magnificent  churches  raised  for 
the  worship  of  Almight}'  God.    The  lady  who  had  helped 
him  to  rise,  when  in  Gi^ecce  he  gratefully  accepted  her  as* 
sistance,  now  resided  at  Patras,  and  had  legally  adopted 
him  for  her  son; — ^lieaiing  with  delight  of  his  advance- 
ment, she  i*esolved  to  pay  him  a  visit.    This  visit  affords  us 
an  idea  of  the  times.     Iler  journey  of  five  hundred  miles, 
to  Constantinople,  was  performed  in  a  htter  or  soft  bed  oi 
down,  earned  on  the  shoulders  of  ten  slaves  at  once;  two 
hundred  and  ninety  more  being  in  attendance  to  relieve 
the  bearei-s  at  easy  distances.    The  presents  of  Danielis,— 
for  so  she  was  called, — comprised  two  himdred  youths,  one 
hundred  eimuclis,  and  the  richest  silk,  linen,  and  woollen 
manufactures  of  the  Peloponnesus.     Her  serfs  were  num- 
bered by  thousands ;   throug^h  her  will,  after  discharging 
all  legacies,  eighty  large  landed  estates  augmented  the  im- 
peiial  domains,    the  emperor  received  and  entei*tained  her 
with  filial  reverence ;  appearing,  it  must  be  admitted,  to 
much  gi*cater  advantage  in  remembering  benefits  than  in 
forgiving  injuries.    The  rebel  Chrysocheir  had  long  eluded 
pm'suit;  whilst  his  sovereign  felt  provoked  to  pray  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasui*e  of  driving  three  arrows  into  the 
brain  of  such  an  audacious  traitor.     His  wretched  desire 
was  gi*atified ;  the  culprit  when  caught  was  decapitated : 
the  tinmk  was  dishonoured,  and  its  head  suspended  to  a 
ti*ee ;  nor  coidd  the  conqueror,  one  of  the  most  dexterous 
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archils  of  his  day,  be  induced  to  fatego  the  unworthy  reali* 
sation  of  his  rengeance.  No  one,  after  this,  will  wonder  at 
an  incident  connected  with  the  cGnclnsion  of  his  pnxperous 
career  in  March  a.d.  886.  During  the  chase  a  ninons 
stag  had  entangled  its  horns  in  the  hdt  of  Basil,  and  Ufted 
him  from  off  his  horse ;  an  orer-zealous  attendant  rescued 
him  by  drawing  his  sword,  sererine  the  girdle,  and  slaying 
the  animal :  his  reward  was  an  mmiemate  execution,  for 
presuming  to  aim  a  naked  weapon  against  the  person  of 
nis  august  master,  although  it  was  to  sare  his  life  :  such 
was  the  etiquette  of  despotism.  Either  the  &11  or  a  con- 
seauent  fever  terminatea  the  reim  of  Basil  I. ;  who  was 
followed  by  his  son  Leo  VL,  uie  Philosopher,  remark- 
able for  little  beyond  his  marrying  four  times,  and  obtain- 
ing through  his  last  consort  Zoe,  Constantine  YIL,  usuaDy 
styled  Poi-phyrogenitus. 

On  the  demise  of  his  father,  a.d.  911,  and  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  age,  this  infant  prince  and  his  mother  were  pro- 
claimed sovereigns  over  the  Basilian  inheritance.  But  a 
female  arm  being  found  too  feeble  to  restrain  the  efforts  of 
ambition,  Somanus  Lacopenus  acquired  the  supreme  au- 
thority A.D.  920-944,  and  shared  the  augustal  honours 
with  his  three  sons,  Christopher,  Stephen,  and  Constantine 
VIII.,  allowing  however  the  lawful  emperor  the  fiflh  place 
in  this  curious  college  of  autocrats.  Constantine  v  II. 
meanwhile  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies ;  nor  was  it 
omtil  the  death  of  the  great  statesman  who  had  eclipsed 
his  hereditary  rights,  that,  the  family  of  that  usurper  being 
set  aside,  Porphyrogenitus  at  last,  in  a.d.  944,  obtained  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  whole  eastern  empire.  He  sur- 
vived for  fifteen  years,  by  no  means  disengaged  from 
occupations  better  suited  to  a  study  than  a  palace ;  whilst 
his  empress  Helen  mismanaged  public  affairs,  one  vile 
minister  after  another  contending  for  her  smiles  and  favours. 
Poison  was  supposed  to  have  terminated  the  life  and  no- 
minal administration  of  her  husband,  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber, A.D.  969,  who  at  one  time,  during  the  encroachments 
of  his  overbearing  colleagues,  had  been  reduced  so  low  in 
cu'cumstances,  as  to  eke  out  a  scanty  allowance  by  the  sale 
of  a  few  pictures*    His  books  and  music,  with,  tha  ^^QAa.^- 
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tions  of  his  ]»en  and  pencil,  tlius  proved  the  real  consolers 
of  an  existence  to  wnich  a  diadem  was  not  less  a  disgrace 
than  it  seemed  a  bui'den.  His  son  Romanna  II.  was 
twenty  years  old  when  he  i-eceived  the  purple^  as  it 
was  siisp(fcted,  tlirongfh  the  complicity  of  parricide^  in  so 
fiir  as  he  mi«rht  have  acquiesced  in  the  miuraerous  ambition 
of  his  pai-tner.  Pei-sonal  strength,  and  beauly  of  form  and 
countenance,  appeal*  to  have  been  his  chief  characteristics ; 
after  wasting-  a  mominp:  in  the  ciixnis,  and  feasting  his 
senatoi-s  at  mid-day,  he  would  pi-oceed  to  hunt  and  destroy 
four  wild-boai's  in  a  sing-le  afternoon.  He  was  tall  and 
straight  as  a  young"  cj'press,  with  a  complexion  fair  and 
flond.  ])iilliant  eyes,  bi-oad  shoulders,  and  a  long*  aquiline 
nose.  The  wicked  woman  whom  he  had  married  became  an 
instrument  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven^  her  name  was 
Theoplinno  :  one  crime  led  on  to  another ;  and  after  an  in- 
glorious i*eign  of  four  years,  she  mingled  for  her  hosband 
the  same  deadly  di*aught  which  she  liad  composed  for  his 
father,  a.d/  963.  Attempting  to  imitate  Irene  and  Theo- 
dora, as  the  guardian  of  ner  four  children,  two  sons  and 
two  dau^htci*s,  the  in^unous  possession  of  her  charms  was 
bestowed  upon  Nicephorus  Phocas,  who  had  recovcDred 
Crete  from  the  Saracens,  and  obtained  victories  throngh 
his  generals  against  the  Bowides  in  Syria  and  Lessei*  Asia. 
His  administration  of  the  government  on  such  guilty 
terms  ended,  after  a  period  of  six  yeara,  in  the  renewal  of 
domestic  infemalism ;  the  assassination  of  her  paramonr 
bv  a  conspiracy  of  her  own  contrivance,  since  he  was  ng^y. 
otd,  and  avaricious  (25th  December,  a.d.  969),  enaEled 
her,  as  she  imagined,  to  substitute  an  Armenian  hero,  John 
Zimisces,  in  his  place.  Too  glad,  as  the  young,  handsome, 
and  gallant  conspirator  was,  to  make  the  caresses  of  Theo- 
phano  a  llowery  road  to  the  throne,  he  despised  and  punished 
ner  wlien  he  had  achieved  his  pm*pose.  His  struggle  with 
the  Russians  perhaps  preservefl  Byzantine  domination 
from  i)rematm'e  desti-uction,  and  certninly  exalted  the 
fame  of  many  an  exploit ;  but  some  eunuclis  at  coui-t  had 
taken  oifence  at  his  reproaches ;  nor  was  his  death  alto- 
ther  fi-ee  from  the  clmrffe  of  violence,  when  it  occurred, 
general  regret  and  even  lamentation,  in  January, 
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A.D.  976.  Basil  11.^  and  his  brotiier  CcBstKBtine  TIL,  tiw 
two  sons  of  the  second  BomftniBy  faftTing  attained  the  aee 
of  manhood^  thai  asserted  and  established  their  sway.  The 
eMeat  prince  undertook  the  responaihilitieB,  lesring*  to  his 
fraternal  colleague  the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  a  sceptre. 
Their  sanguinaiy  fmd  adulterous  mother  unhappily  reap- 
peared xjBpon  the  scene;  but  Basil  had  the  sptiit  of  his  an- 
cestor and  namesake.  He  grasped  the  hdm  with  an 
amount  of  Talour  and  abilitr,  sudi  as  astonished  his  con- 
tfflnporaries;  civil  and  provincial  tempests  subsided  into 
unwonted  cahn ;  even  the  maternal  iiend  was  allayed^  and 
finally  forced  bock  into  helplessness.  The  kingdom  of 
Bulgaria,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  to  the  bOTders  of 
the  old  Epirus,  went  to  pieces  through  his  ener^tic  cam- 
paigns; stained  although  thej  were  with  robberr  and 
cruelty.  From  the  royal  palace  at  Lychnidus  he  carried 
off  ten  tiliousMid  pounds  we%ht  in  gold^  and  fifteen  thousand 
captives  were  deprived  of  their  sight,  with  the  ejuxption  of 
one  to  each  himdred,  to  whom  a  single  eye  was  lelf^  that 
he  m:^ht  conduct  his  blind  century  to  the  presence  of  their 
Idn^.  That  monardi  is  said  to  Imre  expired,  as  well  he 
mi^t)  of  czief  and  horror;  the  nati<m  was  overwhelmed 
by  so  tariiole  a  catastaro}^,  and  their  future  limits  were 
circumscribed  within  a  narrow  territory  still  bearing  their 
name.  His  reign  of  fifty  years  manifested  some  of  the 
most  important  triumjdu  of  the  Homan  arms  since  the 
days  of  Bdisariua;  his  earnest  desire  was  to  do  penance 
fi)r  the  sins  and  indolgenees  of  his  youth.  In  the  palace 
and  the  camp  he  wore  a  monastic  habit  under  his  robes 
or  armour;  he  observed  a  tow  of  continence,  and  imposed 
on  his  appetites  perpetual  abstinence  from  fiesh  and  vrine. 
He  expired  a.d.  IQQd.  His  brother  survived  him  three 
years ;  losing  again  to  the  Arabs  almost  all  that  Basil  had 
won  back,  except  the  ci^  of  Antioch.  His  daughters^ 
fi*om  A.i>.  1028,  kept  in  teeble  existence  the  Macedonian 
line  fer  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years  longer  throng 
Zoe,  the  second  of  them,  fi»t  marrying  Romanus  lU.,. 
caJled  Argyros;  thffli  Mi<4ael  IV.,  the  Paphlagonian,  a.i>. 
1034 ;  ana  lastly,  ad<^Ktkig  for  her  nominal  son  MWXvsA 
y.,  styled  Calaphates,  a.i>.  1041 ;  on  wlioeft  Vnd^gDsaoDdSkT 
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moval  in  April,  a.d.  1042,  she,  with  her  younger  sister 
Theodora,  sat  side  by  side  on  the  imperial  throne  for  a 
brief  interval.  Such  a  union  could  not  last;  for  the  for- 
mer  had  long"  lost  every  vestige  of  tenderness  or  puri^« 
Zoe  had  poisoned  hei*  earliest  consort,  and  put  out  the 
eyes  of  her  adopted  heir ;  at  the  ac«  of  sixty,  she  shocked 
the  G  racks  themselves  by  her  thira  nuptials  with  Gonstan- 
tine  X.,  sumamed  Monomachus,  who  Hved  to  perform  the 
obsequies  of  his  abandoned  partner  and  patroness;  until 
at  length,  by  his  decease,  in  Pfovember,  a.d.  1054,  Theo- 
dora remained  the  sole  lineal  or  direct  representative  of  the 
Basilian  dynasty.  With  her  it  ceased  to  rule  at  Constan- 
tinople in  August,  A.D.  1056. 

The  real  direction  of  public  affiurs  had  long  &llen 
imder  the  influence  of  certain  eunuchs,  four  of  whom  per- 
suaded their  mistrass  to  nominate  for  her  successor  a  mili- 
tary stranger  to  her  family,  Michael  VI.,  Stratioticns.  His 
abdication  in  httle  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  made  way  for 
the  illustiious  Comnenian  emperoi*s.  Isaac  Comnentis  as- 
cended the  throne,  a.d.  1057 ;  yet,  finding  his  health  and 
vigour  decline  beneath  the  burdens  of  his  station,  he  en- 
treated his  brother  John  to  reheve  him ;  which,  strange  to 
say,  the  latter  reiiised  to  do,  although  his  five  sons  might 
so  well  expect  to  become  then,  as  some  of  them  did  subse- 
quently, pillars  of  an  hereditary  succession.  Isaac,  never- 
theless, resided,  and  in  the  monastic  habit  of  St.  Baidl 
recovered  his  strength ;  he  died  about  two  yeai-s  after  his 
voluntary  withdrawment  fi'om  the  purple.  His  friend 
Ducas,  uonstantine  XI.,  had  received  it  li*om  his  handfl^ 
A.D.  1059.  The  triple  male  offspiing  of  this  elected  des- 
pot, assumed  in  childhood  the  titles  of  Michael  VII.,  An- 
dronicus  I.,  and  Constantino  XII :  their  sire  expired  in 
his  palace,  May,  a.d.  10C7;  some  months  after  which 
event  his  widow  Eudocia  manded  Romanus  Diogenes^ 
a  noble  soldier,  announced  to  the  provinces  as  a  colleaffxie 
with  his  consoii;  in  the  diadem  and  guardian  of  her 
children,  under  the  title  of  Homanus  III.  His  abilities 
might  be  great,  but  they  failed  in  defending  the  ft'ontiers; 
^ho  incmTea  both  defeat  and  captivity,  through  the  arms 
Wff  Alp  Arslan  and  the  Seljukian  Turks ;  and  only  escaped 
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from  disCTace  abroad  to  meet  with  treason  and  disaster  at 
home.  His  assassination  was  in  August,  a.d.  1071.  The 
seventh  Michael  then  attempted  to  govern.  Virtuous  in 
morals  but  weak  in  mind,  his  surname  of  Parapinaces 
alludes  to  a  reproach  which  he  shared  with  an  avaricious 
minion,  who  enhanced  the  price  and  diminished  the  mea« 
sure  of  bi*ead-com.  On  the  Festival  of  the  Annunciation, 
A.D.  1078,  Michael  gladly  surrendered  the  imperial  en- 
signs  to  a  fortunate  general,  Nicephorus  III.,  Botaniates ; 
accepting  in  their  stead  the  sackcloth  of  a  monk,  and  the 
Arcnbishopric  of  Ephesus.  His  daughter  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Comnenian  family,  to  whom  Nicephorus 
Botaniates,  and  the  other  phantoms  of  sovereignty,  con- 
ceded their  pretensions  in  April,  a.d.  1081,  when  Alexius 
Comnenus  began  his  reign.  He  was  the  third  son  of  John, 
the  brother  of  Isaac,  the  first  founder  of  the  dynasty; 
and  the  father  of  Anna  Gomnena,  whose  fiHal  ana  partial 
pages  affectionately  record  his  achievements.  His  ad- 
ministration of  thirty-seven  years  afforded  an  era  of  com- 
parative stability  to  the  empire,  which  it  had  seldom  more 
urgently  reauired.  On  the  eastern  quarters  were  the  Sel- 
jukian  Moslem  advancing  with  rapid  fortunes ;  in  the 
west,  Robert  Guiscard,  with  his  vaUant  Normans,  pushed 
forward  their  ambitious  enterprises  against  Durazzo;  where, 
on  the  18th  of  October,  only  six  months  after  his  accession, 
the  Byzantine  monarch,  having  fought  like  a  lion  at  bay, 
had  to  escape  on  his  fleetest  horse,  with  a  shivered  helmet 
and  sullied  laurels;  in  the  north,  a  lowering  cloud  of 
Russians  overhung  the  poHtical  hoiizon;  nor  could  he 
hear  without  anxiety,  as  seasons  rolled  on,  the  incipient 
murmur  of  the  Crusades.  He  undoubtedly  proved  himself 
a  very  jackaU  of  statecraft,  with  respect  to  the  first  of 
these  mighty  expeditions,  for  in  foiwarding  the  soldiera 
of  the  Cross  to  their  destination,  he  fleeced  them  to  the 
uttermost  on  the  road;  cautiously  watching  their  footsteps, 
and  gathering  up  eveiy  golden  result  of  their  victories. 
All  ms  conquests  bear  the  stain  of  inherent  selfishness ; 
thus  sadly  demonstrating  the  heretical  and  worldly  dete- 
rioration of  Greek  Christianity.  Not  that  the  emperor 
professed  himself  otherwise  than  orthodox ;  but  t\k&  qq&b^ 
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cast  tind  clioiticter  of  his  people  and  i)olicy  had  contracted 
a  taint  at  once  indelible  and  miserable;  an  absence   of 

general  honesty  and  truthfulness  apjiears  thi'oughout  each 
epartment,  each  treaty,  each  civil  measure,  each  cam- 
paign; orientalism  hod  p?ot  thoroughly  engrafted  on  sduBma- 
tical  ])ravity.  Even  tlie  sincerity  of  his  moral  and  religious 
virtue  foil  undor  no  little  suspicion  towaitls  the  dose  of  his 
life;  and  the  Empress  Irene,  heaiing  him  utter  on  his 
deathbed  some  j)ious  ejacuhitions  about  the  vanity  of  the 
world,  reminded  liini  with  indecent  indignation  that  he 
was  dyin^  as  he  had  lived — a  hypocnte !  His  son  Jolm, 
the  handsome,  so  styled  in  ii-ony  from  his  diminutiTe 
liideousness,  had  inciured,  perliai>s  on  this  account,  the 
dislike  of  his  mother,  who  would  fain  have  postponed  him 
in  favour  of  her  accomplished  and  celebrated  daughter. 
Anna,  as  it  appeal's,  liad  no  objection  to  fiuiiish  the  mate- 
rials of  history,  as  well  as  compile  them;  her  aiUe 
brother,  however,  consigned  her  to  the  retirement,  which 
he  considei'ed  far  moi'e  suitable  to  her  sex  tlian  the  lafeoorB 
of  goveiTiment.  His  activity  repelled  the  Turks  £rom  the 
Bosplionis  and  Hellespont :  the  Siiltnn  of  Iconium  was 
confined  to  his  capital ;  for  twenty-five  years,  a.d.  1118- 
1143,  the  troops  kept  their  ground  upon  the  imperial 
boundaries,  wliilst  internally,  the  penalty  of  death  is  said 
to  have  been  abolished  thi*oughout  the  provinces,  and  ihe 
tlieory  of  the  comt  itself  was  chaste  and  modest,  finiffal 
and  abstemious.  An  accident  terminated  his  schemes ;  for 
he  was  contemplating  the  re-conquest  of  Syria,  to  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigi'is.  His  son  ana  heir  Manuel  exhibited  a 
singular  contrast  of  energy  and  sloth;  and  chronicles  seem 
at  a  loss  whethei'  to  deprecate  the  excess  of  his  hardineES 
or  efieminacy.  He  ruled  and  revelled ;  he  fought  and " 
feasted  throuo;li  as  many  summers  and  winters  as  his 
grandfather  Alexius,  a.d/1143-1180.  In  one  day,  he  is 
declared  to  have  slain  forty  barbarians  with  his  own 
sword ;  to  liave  transpierced  gigantic  champions  with  his 
lonoe,  or  cut  them  asunder  with  a  stroke ;  to  have  dragged 
four  Turkish  prisoners  to  the  camp  when  fastened  to  the 
rings  of  his  saddle ;  and  to  have  performed  marvels  in  de- 
fending the  poop  of  a  galley  with  an  enormous  buckler  and 
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a  flowing  saiL  He  oould  sleep  in  the  sun  or  in  the  aiowi 
be  could  weaiy  the  stoutest  soldiers  in  the  fkdgueB  of  a 
march^  or  waste  the  most  predous  hours  in  the  paradise 
of  an  isle  in  the  Prc^iontis.  We  may  probaUj  estimate 
him  as  the  Alcahiades  of  his  age ;  with  noUer  fbrtimes,  but 
greater  responsibilities  than  the  Athenian  hero.  His 
morals  fell  &r  short  of  purity.  Pleasure,  luxury,  8en> 
suaUsm,  adulteiy,  incest,  mari;:ed  the  desocnidingr  scale  of 
bis  vices ;  and  in  bis  grave  were  buried  the  §4ories  of  his 
race;  although  it  continued  to  wear  the  pivple,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  for  several  generations.  His  only  male 
beir^  Alexius  XL,  was  but  twelve  or  thirteen  years  oM 
when  placed  on  the  throne,  the  24th  of  September,  a.d. 
1180,  which  a  further  brief  period  transferrea  to  Androni- 
cus  Comnenus,  cousin  of  the  late  Manuel,  and  grandson  of 
the  first  Alexius.  Aj^inted  guardian  to  his  youu^^  kins- 
man, he  bad  him  cruelly  strangled  with  a  bowstrmg,  in 
the  month  of  October,  a.d.  118S. 

The  adventm'es  of  this  monster  in  human  sliape  form 
as  romantic  a  tragedy  as  can  well  be  discovered  in  modem 
bistory.  In  bis  career  from  childhood  to  anility  few  coidd 
match  him  in  mere  corporeal  vigour:  tempeiwioe  and 
exercise  were  bis  physician  and  surgeon;  nis  frequent 
diet  was  bread  and  water ;  if  be  ever  tasted  a  stag  or 
wild  boar,  it  must  have  been  one  he  hunted  fii*st  and 
then  cooked  with  bis  own  hand.  Full  of  pro&ncness,  he 
professed  himself  a  pious  puritan;  eloquent  in  speech, 
flexible  in  address,  be  cberislied  in  bis  heart  seven  devils, 
— ^in  other  words,  the  seven  capital  sins;  which  soon  trans- 
formed bis  bosom  into  a  nest  of  serpents.  His  cousin,  the 
Emperor  Manuel,  bad  seduced  bis  own  niece ;  Andronicus 
imitated  bis  example  in  ruining  bis  sister.  The  latter  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  Cilician  wars :  his  imperial  relative 
openly  rebuked  and  secretly  favoured  this  impious  com- 
panion of  lus  pleasures ;  yet^  as  the  union  of  pnrtnei's  in 
profligacy  18  never  permanent,  they  soon  came  to  hate 
and  even  execrate  each  other  with  an  intensity  truly  dia- 
bolical. Palling  at  l^gth  into  the  clutches  of  justice— 
for  having  attempted  ^Sd  failed  in  the  private  murder  of 
Manuel,  be  was  imprisoned  twelve  years  in  ^  Xo'^^t  ^ 
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Constantinople,  whence  he  twice  escaped  in  a  maryellous 
manner;  as  also  a  third  time,  when  subsequentlj  he  was 
intercepted  by  a  pai-ty  of  wandering  Walacnians.  Extra- 
ordinaiy  foi*eign  services,  in  effecting  a  successftd  negotia- 
tion with  the  Russians  against  the  Hungarians^  obtained^ 
after  some  considerable  interval,  his  tvee  pardon^  and  em- 
ployment on  the  coasts  of  the  MediteiTanean.  Here  he 
fascinated,  defiled,  and  forsook  the  beautiful  Philippa  of 
Poitou,  aunt  to  the  heir  of  Manuel ;  and  pi'etending  a  pil- 

fiimage  to  the  holy  shiines,  went  thither,  and  ino^tiated 
imself*  with  the  most  eminent  cinisaders.  There  the 
widow  of  Baldwin  III.  also  became  the  victim  of  his  vices; 
who,  being  by  bii*th  a  Comnenian  pi-incess^  once  more 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  emperor  through  her  shameless- 
ness  and  exposure.  Andronicus  had  to  fly  for  his  life; 
taking  refiige  at  Damascus,  Bagdad,  and  with  the  court  of 
Pei*sia,  he  contracted  a  fiiendsliip  with  the  Sultans  Nou- 
reddin  and  Saladin,  and  finally  settled  among  the  Turks 
of  Asia  Minor.  Excommunicated  by  the  Ghmxsh^  he  com- 
pared himself  with  the  son  of  Jesse ;  as  he  did  his  strle  in 
writing  to  that  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul.  The  pi*ostitated 
Queen  of  Jerusalem  boi*e  him  two  cliildren;  and  when 
separated  fi*om  them,  as  the  governor  of  Trebizond  had 
got  them  into  his  power  and  sent  them  to  the  Byzantine 
monai'ch,  the  fugitive  followed  them  thither,  to  obtain 
another  fiill  and  free  forgiveness  from  his  rival.  Such 
singular  audacity  at  least  overawed  Manuel.  Andronicus 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  deploring  with  tears  and  groans 
the  bitterness  of  his  crimes  and  past  rebellions ;  nor  would 
he  rise  from  the  eaHh  until  some  faithful  official  had 
dragged  him  several  yards  on  the  ground  by  an  iron 
chain  with  which  he  had  secretly  encii'cled  liis  neck.  This 
penance  reconciled  him  with  both  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authority.  Through  all  kinds  of  hypocrisy  and  ini- 
quity he  wonned  himself  upwards  to  the  throne;  oppo- 
sition quailed  before  him;  Scriptiu*es  the  most  apposite 
flowed  fi'om  his  tongue ;  tmins  of  subtlety  the  most  ez- 
qiiisite  and  ingenious  undermined  or  removed  every 
obstacle.  Meanwhile,  Manuel  paid  the  debt  of  nature; 
cmd  the  general  voice  sununoned  Andronicus  to  the  metro- 
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polls.  His  march  tldther  only  appeared  to  the  multitades 
as  that  of  a  martyr  to  conscieutious  scruples :  on  his 
arrival  he  secured  the  palace,  restoi-ed  order  and  tron- 
quilUty,  visited  his  unsuspecting  ward,  committed  his 
mother  to  custody,  prepared  for  their  speedy  extinction, 
and  then  approached  the  recently-closed  sepulchre,  where 
the  remains  of  Manuel  had  been  laid.  Stooping  or  kneel- 
ing over  the  awM  corpse,  he  thus  gave  utterance  to  the 
murmurs  of  triumph  and  revenge :  "  I  no  longer  fear  thee, 
my  old  enemy,  who  hast  driven  me  a  vagabond  to  every 
climate  of  the  earth.  Thou  ai*t  safely  deposited  tmder  a 
seven-fold  dome,  from  whence  thou  canst  never  arise, 
until  the  signal  of  the  last  trumpet.  It  is  now  my  tiun; 
and  present^  will  I  trample  upon  thy  ashes  and  thy  pos- 
terity." He  kept  his  dreadful  word.  At  the  coronation 
of  Alexius,  his  guardian,  holding  aloft  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, avowed  everlasting  fidelity  to  his  beloved  pupil, 
whom  he  soon  assassinated,  as  above  mentioned, — havmg 
first  bow-strung  the  empress  herself.  The  innocent  body 
of  Alexius  he  kicked  as  it  lay,  exclaiming  with  inhuman 
accents :  "  Thy  father  was  a  knave,  thy  mother  a  harlot, 
and  thyself  a  ibol !"  His  government  was  a  hideous  series 
of  butchery  and  abominations;  one  week,  dming  which 
no  blood  had  been  shed,  received  the  appellation  of  the 
halcyon  days.  Isaac  Angelus,  a  descendant  in  the  female 
line  from  the  great  Alexius,  at  last  reHeved  the  empire 
and  the  world:  from  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Sophia,  to 
which  he  had  iied  for  his  own  safety,  an  indignant  revolu- 
tion conducted  and  elevated  him  to  the  supreme  power. 
The  late  tyrant — for  his  power  expired  tne  moment  a 
leader  could  be  selected — was  simply  delivered  in  fetters 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  capital.  Excited  thousands  rushed 
upon  him ;  his  teeth  and  hair,  his  eyes  and  Hmbs,  became 
the  wretched  satisfaction  of  their  rage;  rescued  from  a 
furious  mob  only  that  he  might  drink  to  the  dregs  the 
bitterness  of  death,  he  was  placed  astride  upon  a  camel, 
amidst  blows  and  outrages.  Executioners  at  last  sus- 
pended him  by  his  two  feet,  between  a  couple  of  pillars 
supporting  a  wolf  and  a  sow,  as  emblems  or  his  fetocvX*^ 
ana   moral   filthiness;  in  a  long   and  '^peoxfulL  ^^^^^^ 
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^'Lonl,  liuve  mercy  on  me !  why  wilt  Thou  bruise  a  brokem 
reed?"  were  the  solitary  ezpi'essionB  that  escaped  from 
his  li|>s.  Two  friendly  Italians  iinally  plunged  tlieir  wear 
pons  in  his  body;  niid  thus  finished  nis  mortal  suffiar- 
m^,  tlio  12th  of  September,  a.d.  1185.  Isaac  Angelus 
then  swnyed  the  Byznntine  sceptre  for  ten  years ;  but  in 
A.D.  1203-1204  the  discord  oetween  himself  and  his 
brother,  Alexius  III.,  who  had  dethroned  and  blinded  him 
eio;ht  yeare  before,  introduced  tlie  Latins  to  the  conquest 
01  Constantinople;  for  even  Manuel  Comnenus  had  excited 
the  enmity  of  Venice,  and  I'aslily  plucked  the  beard  of  her 
potent  anil  revei-end  seigniors.  We  may  just  take  a  part- 
mg-  g-lance  at  the  eastern  relics  of  Borne  in  the  tenths 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centmies. 

The  inhentance  of  Arcadius  and  Justinian  had  fearfully 
dwindled ;  its  subdivisions  came  to  be  called  themoB 
instead  of  j)ro'\'inces,  and  were  twenty-nine  in  number, — 
twelve  in  Europe  and  seventeen  in  Asia.  After  the  Sara- 
cens had  appropiiat^d  a  moiety  of  the  oriental  territories  ; 
when  the  Morabeths  had  made  Morocco  their  own,  as  the 
disciples  of  the  new  prophet  Abdallah,  a.d.  1056-1069; 
whilst  the  caliphs,  or  rather  their  lieutenants,  were  con- 
solidating theu*  settlements  in  Spain  and  the  islands  of  the 
Mediteniinenn ;  or  later  still,  when  Norman  adventurers 
and  the  Seljukian  Turks  were  lopping  off  branch  after 
branch  from  the  ancient  tree, — the  Macedonian  or  Basilian 
emperors  had  reigfiied  from  the  south  of  Italy  to  the  1k»- 
devs  of  Mesopotamia;  and  the  Comnenian  emperors  con- 
tinued to  rei{^  over  Tlirace,  Macedonia,  Greece,  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  Crete,  the  Eg-ean  Sea,  and  large  fro^ments  of 
Anatolia,  from  Belgrade  and  the  Danube  to  Nice,  Tre- 
bizond,  and  the  winding  stream  of  the  Meander.  Candia 
changed  masters,  like  Sicily  and  Calabria,  several  times 
amidst  the  general  confusion.  Yet  it  will  be  perceived 
that  even  the  wreck  of  Roman  grandeur  was  still  extensive; 
that  the  noblest  cities  and  most  fertile  countiies  were  in- 
cluded witliin  its  limits;  that  provinces  adhering  to  the 
empire  woidd  be  probably  enricned  by  the  misfortunes  of 
those  irrecovembly  lost;  just  as  Constantinople  is  known 
to  have  acquired  the  frigilive  trade  and  conunerce  of  Alezr 
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andria  and  Tyre.     The  Pelopoimesas  conld  boast  of  no 
less  than  forty  populous  towns,  full  of  wealth,  mannfao- 
tures,   mansions,  churches,  and  monasteries  ;    the  silks, 
woollens,  and  linens  exhibited  matchless  patterns  of  artistic 
ingenuity  and  texture, — so  much  so,  that  a  single  entire 
piece  of  the  liust  could  be  rolled  up  into  a  hoUow  cane. 
Scarlet  and  green  were  the  favourite  colours  of  the  loom : 
and  we  hear  of  the  spots  of  a  peacock's  tail  being  woiked 
all  ovei*  a  carpet  lai^  enougn  for  the  floor  of  a  church. 
Embroidery  was  raised  in  silk  or  gold;  expended  into 
stiipes  and  flowers,   or  adorned  with  pearls  or  gems. 
The  revenues  of  Constantinople  alone  were  several  mmions 
sterling ;  and  the  Crusaders  were  perfectly  dazzled  with  its 
magnificence.  Theodora  reminded  her  son  Michael,  that  he 
had  inherited  109,000  lbs.  of  solid  gold,  and  300,000  lbs.  of 
solid  silver, — the  mere  fruits  of  parental  economv.  Basil  II. 
could  pay  and  reward  his  victorious  armies,  without  break- 
ing into  8,000,000/.  sterHng  of  coin  and  ingots,  which  lay 
buried  in  the  vaults  of  his  palace.    The  pomp,  parade,  and 
luxury  of  the  Byzantine  court,  appear  during  these  ages 
to  have  been  almost  boundless ;  patricians  seem  to  have 
enjoved  and  expended  vast  fortunes  on  their  palaces,  villas, 
gardens,  baths,  porticos,  aqueducts,  plate,  tumitiwe,  and 
jewels.    The  Emperor  Theophilus  surpaesed  pei-haps  his 
predecessors  in  the  splendours  of  his  imperial  residence, 
which  could  boast  of  enormous  extent,  with  gilded  domes, 
apartments  lined  with  porphyry  and  variegated  marbles, 
columns  of  Italian  sculpture,  a  throne  like  that  of  Solomon, 
besides  ornamented  halls,  corridors,  and  staircases.     Its 
greatest  curiosity  was  a  golden  tree,  which  sheltered  a' 
multitude  of  bii*ds,  warbling  their  artificial  notes;  with 
two  lions  of  massive  gold,  and  of  their  jaatural  size,  which 
glared  and  roared  like  their  originals  in  the  forest.     An 
intelligent  reader  will  scarcely  fm  to  observe  the  childish- 
ness thus  blended  with  barbaric  and  oriental  ostentation. 
The  same  ideas  must  arise  when  we  listen  to  the  sonorous 
honours  and  titles  of  the  sovereign  and  the  membera  of  his 
family,  and  the  officials  of  his  household ;   or  when  we 
survey  the  gorgeous  vestments,  the  red  buskins,  «cl^  ^^ 
diadem  peculiar  to  the  emperor;  the  vadeVg  oix^^^^sA 
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coronets,  the  gi'and  officers  of  state,  and  the  pageantry  of  the 
entire  ceremonial.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  it  was  all 
a  passing  vision  of  comiirtion  and  decay;  the  glittering 
shadow  of  power  that  haa  departed,  the  mockery  of  real 
greatness,  tlie  spctre  of  retribution  to  come,  decorated 
with  gory  garlands.  Magnificence  is  alone  genuine  and 
tolerable,  when  it  is  a  natural  halo  and  irradiation  of  that 
which  is  real  and  substantial.  Processions  and  acclama- 
tions, the  proud  reception  of  ambassadors,  guards  in  bur- 
nished bucklers  and  showy  uniforms,  misled  the  minds  of 
the  metropolis,  and  maintained  tliat  ])ainted  mask  which 
covered  and  concealed  the  face  of  jmblic  misery.  The 
army  depended  for  its  strength  ujwn  foreign  levies,  the 
navy  upon  its  machines  and  tlie  well-tested  efficacy  of  the 
Greek  iire;  the  former  comprised  a  certain  number  of 
regiments  or  bands,  as  they  were  termed,  usually  about 
three  hundred  sti*ongj  their  infantiy  drawn  up  for  an  on- 
set in  ranks  of  eight  men  deep,  whilst  the  cavalry  charged 
with  but  four.  Ai'mour  was  still  worn,  but  not  put  on  un- 
til just  prior  to  an  engagement,  being  carried  for  that  pur- 
pose into  the  field  on  liglit  chaiiots  or  wagons;  swords, 
spears,  and  single  or  double-headed  axes  constituted  their 
principal  weapons  of  offence.  With  regard  to  maritime 
warfare,  a  squadron  of  galleys  still  advanced,  as  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides,  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  rushed  to 
the  front,  and  strove  to  impel  their  beaks  against  the  feebler 
sides  of  an  antagonist.  Courage  and  loyalty,  however, 
could  not  but  have  declined  where  the  breath  of  fi*eedom 
had  no  existence,  and  where  emperors  violated  the  solemn 
oath  always  taken  at  their  coronation,  that  they  would 
obey  the  decrees  of  the  Seven  Synods  and  the  Canons  of 
the  Church  of  God. 
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f  Mount  Atliis,  halting  at  Timbuctoo  on  tlie  banks  of 
lie  N  1^7*1*;  tlireadin;r  the  desei'ts  of  Sahara  from  one  wa- 
teriiitr-place  to  auotlier,  now  buned  in  the  sand,  and  then 
return iii^  on  tli(*ir  weaiy  camels  to  homes  which  could 
alone  be  rebelled  on  those  iiseinl  ships  of  the  wilderness. 
Thus  it  wns  that  Fez  and  Morocco  and  Spain,  and  the 
central  re<2^on3  of  Airica,  maintained  then*  traffic  with 
Ethiopia^  Abyssinia,  Nubia^  SgTpt,  and  the  celebrated 
cities  oi*  Mecca  and  Medina,  or  iiagdad  and  Bussora ;  in 
addition  to  their  extensive  maritime  intercommunication, 
so  lai'prely  pai'ticipated  in,  and  latterly  almost  monopo- 
lised, hy  the  Italian  commercial  republics.  Before  the 
sugnr-cane  had  become  well  located  in  Sicily  under  the 
Kormans,  its  sweet  saccharine^  together  with  honey,  sjHke- 
nard,  i)epper,  and  gingtir,  found  its  way  into  Europe  from 
India ;  but,  as  ali*eady  intimated  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
loss  of  some  imperial  searoorts  and  provinces  to  the  Sara- 
cens augmented  the  opulence  of  those  that  stiU  dung  to 
their  old  faith  and  government,  and  Christian  merchants 
often  supplied  the  stibium  which  tinged  the  fair  eyelids 
of  oriental  or  southern  harems,  as  well  as  the  storaz  and 
odoriferous  resins  so  a<>Teeable  to  the  merchants  of  Da- 
mascus. Meanwhile,  however,  the  scymitar  raged  with 
fearful  fuiy ;  wherever  there  were  Catholics  to  spoil,  there 
were  infidels  to  invade;  and  as  the  Carlovin^ian  period 
passed  away,  we  find  Pope  Jolm  YIII.  addressmg  Cliaries 
the  Bald  in  these  pathetic  teims  : 

"  How  many  and  how  great  are  the  things  we  are 
suffering  from  tlie  Sai-acens,  why  should  I  attempt  with 
the  pen  to  descrilx^,  when  all  the  leaves  of  the  forest, 
were  they  turned  into  tongues,  would  not  suffice  to  narrate 
tliem  ?  riie  blood  of  Chiistians  is  poured  out  like  water; 
the  people  devoted  to  God  are  slauglitered.  Captiv% 
the  most  cmel,  in  perpetual  exile,  is  the  lot  of  such  as 
escape  the  destruction  of  tlie  swoi^l  or  fii-e.  Behold  the 
cities,  the  walled  towns,  the  country  villages,  berefk  of 
inhabitants,  have  sunk  into  ruin;  and  their  bishops,  di^ 
persed  in  flight,  ai'e  no  where  sui'e  of  refuge  but  round 
the  tombs  of  the  apostles.  Wild  beasts  usurp  the  sano 
tuaries,  where  stood  the  chair  of  doctiine;  instead  of  break 
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Basil  II.  at  lenf^Ui  subdued  the  kingdom;    of  which 
the  memorial  yet  i*emains  in  a  fertile  strip  of  territory 
between  the  Danu1)e  and  tlie  Balkan^  from  Servia  to  the 
Black  Sea.    The  Uussians  fii*st  emerge  from  their  histori- 
cal obscurity  no  gi'eat  while  after  the  fate  of  Nicephorus 
had  aroused  his  successoi's  to  watch  more  carefully  than 
ever  tlieir  foreign  policy.     Proceeding  fi*om  the  Euxine 
shoi'cs^  and  losing  themselves  in  the  forests  of  Scythia^ 
they  had  fallen  upon  the  Finnish  tiibes^  and  settled  near 
the  Lake  Ladoga.    The  fiiture  cities  of  Kiow  and  Novo- 
goixxl  wei'e  then  founded^  probably  as   mere  stations, 
Kuric,  a  Scandinavian  chieftain^  in  a.d.  862;  established 
his  sway  over  them^  through  his  own  influence  and  that  of 
his  two  heroic  brothers :  they  soon  gave  laws  to  the 
Esthonians  and  Livonians;  whilst  their  countryman,  In- 
gulf, established  in  Iceland  a  republic  governed  by  twelve 
lagmans,  or  juds^es,  administering  a  curious  code  of  laws 
called  the  Grey  tiroose ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  from  the 
Geysera  around  Moimt  Hecla  there  was  many  an  adven- 
turer in  those  ten^ible  fleets  which  inspired  such  terror  at 
Constantinople.     Four  of  tliese  expeditions  occurred  under 
their  respective  dates  of  a.d.  865,  904,  941,  and  1043; 
connected  more  or  less  with  the  traditionary  prediction 
declared  to  have  been  secretly  inscribed  on   a  brazen 
equestrian  statue,  in  the  squai*e  of  Taurus,  that  the  Rus- 
sians, in  the  latter  days,  would  become  masters  of  the 
Bosphonis.    About  thii-ty  years,  however,  ailer  the  third 
naval  invasion,  the  Grand  fiuke  Swatislaus,  who  had  been 
bribed  to  act  ag*ainst  the  Bulgarians  by  a  second  Nice- 
phonis,  received  a  total  overthrow  from  his  successor  John 
Zimisces,  a.d.  970-973.    Yet  it  was  the  Christian  religion 
which  stnick  the  elective  spark  awakening  the  fierce  na- 
tions of  the  North  to  nobler  aspirations :  Olga,  the  consort 
and  avenger  of  her  husband,  Igor,  came  to  the  court  of 
Constnntine  Porphyregenitus  for  holy  baptism,  a.d.  965; 
her  gi-andson  imitated  her  example,  and  married  a  sister 
of  the  emperor,  a.d.  988 ;  when  Peroim,  the  idol  of  tlinn- 
der,  whom  the  Muscovites  had  so  long  adored,  was  dragged 
through  the  sti'eets  of  Kiow,  and  cast  into  the  Boiysthenes. 
The  earliest  Catholic  princess  established  roads^  ei-ected 
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bridgcSy  promotod  ocHnmunieatioQ  between  difimnt  and 
distant  hordes,  and  &cilitated  tlie  progress  of  dnlisation. 
Gamps  and  &irs  on  the  banks  of  naTigable  rivers  enabled 
them  to  collect  such  conmiodities  as  furs,  wax,  amber,  and 
hydromel,  which  they  exchanged  for  horses,  silks^  gtild, 
and  silver.  Vladimir,  the  grandson  of  Olga,  established 
schools,  and  reached  the  Caspian  by  means  of  the  Volga ; 
before  his  conversion  he  Uvea  with  805  wives ;  slept  in  a 
bearVskin  beneath  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  with  his 
head  on  a  saddle ;  fed  upon  broiled  horse-flesh ;  used  no 
utensils  but  those  of  wood  or  horn ;  and  hated  the  Greek 
missionaries,  who  were  then  orthodox,  and  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  proper  authority.  Many  of  his  people  had, 
nevertheless,  witnessed  the  splendours  of  St  Sophia;  all 
were  charmed  with  the  sweet  images  of  the  Madonna  and 
her  Divine  In&nt;  and  the  rumour  ran,  that  120  years 
before,  when  their  rude  ancestors  first  entered  the  Grolden 
Harbour,  a  precious  rehc  of  the  Mother  of  God  was  reve- 
rentially bathed  in  the  Bosphorus,  at  the  advice  of  the 
patriarch.  The  new  fiiith  even  spread  its  blessed  influences 
^m  Iceland  to  the  remote  Greenland,  or  Vinland,  as  it 
was  then  termed ;  for  ii-om  Permia  a  regular  market  with 
these  people  was  supported  on  the  White  Sea  of  the  Polar 
regions.  His  son,  Yaroslaf,  was  a  legislator,  composing 
his  ordinances  so  as  not  to  run  counter  to  the  prejudices  of 
his  subjects :  as,  for  instance,  when  he  enacted  that  who* 
ever  pulled  a  hair  out  of  the  beard  of  any  man  should 
imdergo  a  pimishment  fom*  times  more  severe  than  if  he 
had  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers.  No  wonder  that,  in  a  later 
age,  the  imperial  ordera  to  shave  so  nearly  effected  a 
national  revolution.  The  whole  aspect  of  this  vast  empii*e 
appears  more  Asiatic  than  European ;  and  it  may  well  be 
compared  to  an  enonnous  glacier,  shelving  down  with  its 
weight  of  snow  towards  the  wanner  climates  of  the  Medi- 
ten'anean.  Yaroslaf  also  promoted  both  religion  and  lite- 
rature; he  encouraged  translations  iix)m  vai*ious  Greek 
authoi^,  and  having  intercourse  with  Rome,  relations  were 
attempted  with  both  Fwmce  and  Italy.  He  gave  his  daugh- 
ter, Anna,  to  the  Capetian  Henry  I.,  to  whoso  feudal 
crown  the  Normans  were  already  so  formidablQ, 
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Of  the  same  kindred  with  those  who  founded  the 
Russian  states  were  the  Harolds  and  Varangians  of  Nor- 
way. In  the  ninth  centuiy,  ceasing  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
ti'ibutc  of  hides,  feathers,  and  coraage,  which  the  Fins 
paid  them  for  li}jei*tj  to  fish  in  their  translucent  fiords, 
many  liardv  inhabitants  of  the  valloys  or  morasses  at  the 
foot  of  tlio  Nonvegian  mountains  embarked  in  their  vessels 
of  war,  as  the  ])irates,  or  corsairs,  or  sea-kings  of  the 
Baltic.  Their  native  names  were  neoi'ly  as  numerous  as 
their  ships;  but  the  appellations  of  the  Danes,  the  Yikingr, 
or,  greatest  of  all,  the  l^oi*mans,  have  absorbed  or  super* 
sedecl  the  others.  The  Saxon  Heptarchy  of  England, 
united  under  one  sovereign,  failed  in  finding  means  suffi- 
cient for  the  protection  of  its  shores.  Their  gaUeys  firequently 
assailed  and  humt  Hamburg;  they  carried  devastation  up 
the  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Seine,  and  the  Loire,  into  thie 
very  heai-t  of  Finance;  nor  did  the  anticipations  of  Charle- 
magne, who  had  foreseen,  and  indeed  by  his  northem 
campaigns  pai-tly  produced  the  evil,  remain  unrealised. 
One  of  theu'  leaaers,  Rolf-Ganger,  or  Rollo,  conquered  all 
Neustria,  and  called  it  after  the  name  of  his  followers, 
A.D.  912.  Charles  the  Simple  deemed  himself  fortunate 
that  this  chieftain  seemed  contented  with  his  acquisition, 
which  was  to  be  held  as  a  ducal  fief  fi*om  the  French 
crown,  by  par  para^ium.  The  conquest  of  England  by 
William  at  the  oattle  of  Hastings,  a.d.  1066,  proved  ia 
the  long  lapse  of  generations  more  advantageous  than 
otherwise  to  the  House  of  Capet;  for  when  the  Duke  of 
Normandy  became  a  foreign  potentate,  the  French  noUes 
adhered  more  closely  to  theu'  own  monareh,  fi^m  whom 
they  had  then  less  to  feai*.  For  two  centuries  l>efore  tlus  im- 
poi-tant  event,  Italy  ranked  them  in  the  triple  list  of  her  tor- 
mentoi*s, — scarcely  knowingwhether  she  suffered  most  firom 
the  Arabs,  the  Hungarians,  or  the  Normans.  Her  beautifbl 
domains  were  the  spoi-t  or  spoil  of  all  those  robbers  in 
their  tiun;  so  that  the  old  Lombard  chief  of  Beneventomi 
and  the  Catapan  or  viceroy  of  the  Greek  emperor  over  the 
broken  fragments  of  Byzantine  power  in  the  peninsula^  were 
^lad  to  hire  the  northem  seafarers,  who  were  to  be  remu- 
ted  out  of  what  they  acquired.  The  foreigners  fulfilled 
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their  undertaking'^  and  were  then  cheated  of  their  wages. 
Such  ingratitude  reaped  its  natural  reward;  for  the  Nor- 
mansy  with  little  delay,  proceeded  to  help  and  pay  them- 
selves. The  Popes,  too,  at  this  crisis,  plagued  to  death 
between  the  Greek  and  Grerman  Emperors,  favoured  the 
cause  of  justice  and  policy  by  aifordmg  their  sanction  to 
the  new-comers.  Tnese  l&st  made  a  grateful  return; 
rendering  most  material  services  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter 
in  many  an  hour  of  peril.  Numerous  bold  spirits,  from 
their  &esh  settlement  along  the  Seine,  crossed  the  Alps 
in  the  garb  of  pilgrims;  bringing  dear  heads  and  strong 
swords  to  participate  in  the  enterprises  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  Aversa  was  built  for  them  by  the  Duke  of 
Naples,  A.D.  1029;  twelve  or  thirteen  years  afterwards 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  Amiglia,  with  its  capital, 
Amal£.  Eobert  Guiscard,  or  the  Vnzard,  with  nine  of 
his  eleven  brothers,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  am- 
bition and  valour;  turning  their  backs  upon  their  paternal 
castle  of  Hauteville,  near  Coutances,  and  seeking  their 
fortunes  beyond  the  &r  mountains.  The  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  witnessed  their  heroism  and  success. 
Each  conquest  became  a  £ef  held  of  Holy  Church.  Capua 
and  Salerno  illustrated  the  prowess  and  wisdom  of  Robert; 
the  schools  of  the  latter  rising  into  immense  fame  for  at- 
tainments in  jurisprudence  and  medicine.  Amalfi  extended 
its  trade  to  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria.  Sicily  was 
acquii*ed  by  Count  Roger,  the  youngest  brother  of  Guis- 
card, A.D.  1060-90,  and  one  of  those  who  had  remained  at 
home  with  their  father  Tancred;  its  princes  wei^e  declared, 
by  a  singular  bull,  hereditary  and  perpetual  legates  to  the 
Sacred  See.  In  a.d.  1081,  the  aspirations  of  Robert 
prompted  him,  on  the  score  of  an  imagined  slight  having 
been  shown  towards  his  daughter,  who  had  been  betrothed 
int;p  the  family  of  Constantine  Ducas,  to  attack  the  eastern 
empire.  Alexius  Comnenus  having  gained  the  Byzantine 
sceptre,  thi*ough  setting  aside  his  immediate  predecessors, 
met  the  fiery  Normans  in  the  grand  engagement  of  Du- 
razzo,  the  l6th  of  October,  a.d.  1081,  ana  lost  the  victory. 
No  great  or  important  results  ensued,  any  more  than  fieom. 
a  second  expeoition  against  Greece,  thr^  ^^<dut%  \sa^«t. 
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wlien  Guiscard  successfully  encountered  not  merely  the 
naval  sqiindrons  of  Byzantium^  but  the  floating  casties  of 
Venice  (Octo})er,  a.d.  1084).  ITie  courageous  Duke  of 
Amiglia  died  in  the  Island  of  Cephalonia  on  the  17th 
ol  the  following  July;  and  the  omental  world,  through 
its  undisg^iised  gladness  at  tliis  event,  attested  the  m- 
vincible  valoiu*  of  Robert  the  Noiman. 

While  the  Arabs  were  laying  waste  the  southern  coasts, 
and  the  Normans  infesting  all  the  western  shores,  a  nomadio 
nation  from  the  mountain  plains  between  the  Yolffa  and 
the  Don,  strangers  to  the  civilisation  of  Eim)pe,  pushed  its 
pathway  into  the  interior.  These  were  the  Hungarians, 
a  bi*anch  of  the  Finnish  race,  which  may  be  termed  Uralian 
or  Ugorian.  They  styled  themselves  Magyars  or  Mad- 
shares  ;  their  tents  were  of  leather ;  they  shaved  their  hair, 
and  scarified  their  countenances.  Their  character  and  con- 
duct presented  impersonations  of  cruelty  and  perfidy ;  their 
native  and  deadly  weapon  was  the  Tartar  bow,  which  they 
could  use  either  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  even  vie  with 
the  ancient  Parthians,  in  overwhehmng  their  pursuers, 
with  an  unexpected  cloud  of  arrows  shot  backwards. 
They  could  feast  or  fast  as  circumstances  miffht  allow; 
neither  mercy  nor  pity  ever  enervated  their  bosoms,  as 
they  spread  throughout  Pannonia,  from  Vienna  to  Bel- 
grade, on  which  country  they  have  imposed  their  name; 
or  extended  the  conllagi*ations  of  their  horrible  inroads  into 
Italy,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  or  Fi'anconia.  Indeed  the  most 
northern  districts  of  Germany,  as  well  as  Switzerland  and 
Spain,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  "centuries  shuddered  beneath 
this  new  scourge.  It  was  their  custom  to  spai*e  neither 
age  nor  sex;  they  always  wasted  whatever  they  could 
not  carry  away;  towns  and  cities  were  reduced  to 
heaps  of  smouldering  ruins.  They  were  heathens;  and 
being  possessed  by  the  most  diabolical  fanaticism  against 
rehgion,  their  greatest  delight  was  in  destroying  mo- 
nasteries, churches,  and  convents.  The  most  vividly 
picturesque  descriptions  occur  dming  those  ages  of  the 
miseries  they  inflicted  wherever  they  came ;  nor  could  any 
other  alleviation  be  found  than  in  their  conversion  to  tlie 
Catholic  Church.    Scandinavia  and  Scythia  became  tamed 
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and  refined,  just  so  far  and  no  farther  than  as  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Home  reached  and  suhdued  their  rude  natives. 
The  latter,  in  course  of  time^  fell  into  schism,  even  during 
the  mediaeval  period ;  and  suffered  accordingly.  The  na- 
vigation of  the  Borysthenes  was  forgotten ;  or  if  remem- 
bei*ed,  only  led  to  that  servitude  and  ignominy  which, 
blended  with  oriental  heresy  from  Byzantium  to  Egypt, 
threw  open  a  floodgate  to  the  Turks  and  Tartars.  The 
former  was  reserved  for  analogous  degradation  and  chas- 
tisement, in  the  later  days  of  Luther  and  his  colleagues. 
Meanwhile  monks  and  missionaries  emulated  the  laoomrs 
of  the  apostles.  They  visited  unceasingly  the  tents  or 
huts  of  the  fiercest  savages.  The  Hungarians,  wild  as 
they  were,  at  length  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer. 
They  subsided  into  a  settled  location  upon  those  fail'  and 
fertile  plains  embraced  by  the  Carpathian  mountains ;  and 
in  the  millennial  year  of  the  world,  reckoning  from  the 
Incarnation,  St.  Stephen,  their  real  reformer,  received  from 
Pope  Sylvester  II.  the  title  of  King  of  Hungary,  with  a 
diadem  or  crown  of  Greek  workmanship.  Long,  however, 
before  this  felicitous  change,  the  lineal  Carlovingians  had 
lost  sight  of  Italy,  and  were  deprived  of  the  purple  in  Ger- 
many A.D.  912.  The  great  nooles  elected  Com-ad,  a  rela- 
tion on  the  female  side  to  the  family  of  Charlemagne ;  who 
was  succeeded  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  Duke  of  Saxony.  At 
the  conmiencement  of  his  reign,  a  tribute  was  paid  the 
Hungarians ;  but  he  soon  surrounded  the  hamlets  of  his 
subjects  with  walls  and  fosses  frt)m  Thuringia  to  the 
Danube,  and  enacted  that  the  tenth  man  of  every  village 
should  remove  into  some  adjacent  fortified  town.  The 
royal  courts  were  held  there ;  a  third  part  of  the  produce 
of^he  vicinity  had  to  be  stored  within  these,  or  similar 
asylums.  Certain  trades  and  professions  were  appropriated 
to  the  burgesses,  by  whom  ne&  and  honours  were  to  be 
attainable :  thus  were  the  cities  of  the  Germanic  circles 
established.  Fresh  bishoprics  were  also  formed  on  the  Scla- 
vonian  borders ;  municipal  corporations,  and  the  authority 
of  religion,  together  witn  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  could 
now  once  more  obtain  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet.  ThA 
plans  of  Henry  were  laid  with  discretLon^  osid.  eiLJ^cv)^^ 
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wirli  vJL'^iiir.  Till  the  Hungarian  truoe  had  expired,  and 
lint  11  few  solid  bulwarks  existed  ibr  the  protection  of  his 
]N^(»])lc,  he  moi-ely  kent  his  huud  upon  his  sword ;  hut  when 
iit^c]*  that  tlio  iuvtuters  continueci  their  demands,  he  met 
tli('m  innii fully  and  defeated  them.  His  son  Otho  achieved 
n  still  inoiv  ini|x>i'tant  triumph :  and,  amidst  several  suh- 
se(]uoiit  ycai-s  of  peace,  afniculture  began  to  re-appear 
and  iiourish.  This  i)ersonage  in  secukr  history  is  some- 
times called  the  Gi-eat,  since  he  subdued  the  kmgdom  of 
Italy,  and  for  ever  fixed  the  impeiial  crown  of  the  Caesars 
in  tlie  name  and  nation  of  Germany.  From  that  memora- 
ble ei-a,  A.D.  902,  it  came  to  be  a  maxim  of  general  juris- 
])nidence,  that  although  the  prince,  elected  in  the  German 
diet,  acquired  the  sul  nect  kingdomEi,  with  all  their  vasne  pre- 
rogatives, from  the  Elbe  anS  Oder  to  the  utmost  Emits  of 
Lom})ardy,  yet  he  might  not  legally  assume  the  titles  of 
empei-or  and  Augustus  until  he  received  the  diadem  from 
the  hands  of  the  lloman  Pontiff. 

The  Saxon  em]ieroi*s  fancied  themselves  to  have  de- 
scended from  Witikind,  the  grand  warrior  with  whom 
Charlemagne  had  to  contend  in  so  many  campaigns.  The 
fii-st  Otho  proved  himself  to  be  at  all  events  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  his  talents  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  Beyond  the  Alps  he  lowered  the  privileges  of  the 
nobles,  by  acting  with  the  Church,  and  exempting  certain 
important  cities  from  secular  jurisdiction.  Between,  how- 
ever, his  own  pei'sonal  pretensions,  as  respected  the  election 
of  popes,  the  rival  violences  in  the  opposite  direction  of  the 
Byzantine  policy,  the  feariul  confusions  of  the  barons,  the 
Saracens,  and  the  rebellious  Romans  themselves,  the  bark  of 
St.  Peter  had  to  encounter  such  stonns  of  distress  and  per- 
plexity, as  would  have  sunk  and  destroyed  a  thousand  fiwiw 
over  any  system  that  was  not  inherently  of  divine  institu- 
tion. The  existence  of  occasional  scandals,  of  a  few  pre- 
lates here  and  there  unparalleled  in  their  impiely  and  pro- 
Higacy,  correspond  as  facts  with  the  admission  of  the  son  of 
penlition,  at  ttie  very  beg^innins',  into  the  earHest  apostolie 
college.  Judas  Iscariot  formed  a  foreshadowing  type  and 
admonition,  that  there  would  arise  in  evil  days,  throogli  ' 
the  interference  of  the  world  and  sin  with  tne  workB  of 
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Almighty  God,  personages  like  John  XII.  and  Alex- 
ander y I.  The  ionner  darkened  and  disgraced  the  tenth 
eentnry :  he  conferred  on  the  mighty  Saxon  the  imperial 
investiture,  and  within  twelve  months  of  his  coronation  he 
was  deposed  h  j  him.  Fiercer  contests  than  ever  were  soon 
engendered,  as  to  whether  the  Popedom  was  to  he  the  play- 
thing of  princes,  or  temporal  monarchs  to  fall  into  their 
respective  positions  around  the  throne  of  the  Pastor  and  Pre- 
sident of  Christendom.  Otho  II.  succeeded  his  ^Either,  and 
reigned  for  ten  years,  a.d.  973-983 ;  leaving  an  infant 
heir  only  three  years  old.  The  magnates  of  the  empire 
had  not  yet  rendered  their  offices  and  feudal  possessions 
hereditary,  but  continued  to  be  potent  vassals ;  whilst  the 
royal  house  still  maintained  considerable  preponderance. 
Otho  III.  expired,  without  having  been  manied,  a.d. 
1002;  and  his  minority  had  favoiured  the  designs  of  his 
successor  Henry  II.,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and  great-gi-and- 
son  of  Hemy  the  Fowler.  His  administration,  though 
chequered  in  its  circumstances,  conduced  to  the  acquisition 
of  Biii^Tmdy  in  the  next  generation ;  and  dying  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity,  a.d.  1024,  without  issue,  his  dynasty 
closed  with  him.  Conrad  the  Salic,  sprung  from  a  con- 
nection of  the  imperial  house,  was  unanimously  elected  in 
the  room  of  his  predecessor,  and  established  the  Franconian 
family  in  the  purple  for  a  hundred  years.  He  caused  his  son 
to  be  elected  durii^  his  life,  who  followed  in  this  respect 
the  example  of  his  fether.  Their  united  abilities  nromoted 
the  temporal  prosperity  of  Germany.  Conrad  died  a.d. 
1039,  Henry  III.  a.d.  1056;  after  degenerating,  as 
it  was  thought,  into  a  somewhat  arbitrary  Ime  of  policy  in 
his  latter  years.  Eeaction  naturally  ensued;  whilst  the 
tender  age  of  Henry  IV.,  under  the  feminine  government 
of  his  mother  Agnes  of  Guienne,  afforded  but  too  favour- 
able an  opportimity  for  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
great  feudalities.  The  domainial  estates  of  the  emperors 
were  chiefly  on  the  Rhine ;  of  which  the  Count  Palatme, 
who  mantled  them,  ultimately  secured  the  hereditary  pos- 
session. An  irregular  income  enriched  the  exchequer  from 
imposts,  and  the  right  of  coinage,  besides  a  few  extraot^ 
•dinary  taxes  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  tii<&  di^\E.    K& 
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the  lii<^lier  nobles  sought  to  hold  their  gpround  against  the 
sovereign^  so  the  lesser  lords  and  knights  straggled  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  oppression  of  the  princes. 
Division  of  property  was  nevertheless  a  common  usage; 
so  that  the  Germanic  body  broke  up  easily,  in  more  modem 
times,  into  a  vast  congenes  of  larger  or  smaller  states, 
united  by  the  tie  of  merely  constituting  one  confederacy 
using  the  same  language.  The  progressive  culture  of 
lands,  ai*ts,  and  sciences,  elevated  in  the  social  scale  both 
husbandman  and  artificer,  forming  a  new  interest  opposed 
to  the  nobility.  This  popular  class  exchanged  its  adherence 
to  the  monai*chs,  or  the  grand  electors,  as  the  case  might 
be,  for  valuable  immunities  and  privileges;  its  members 
£ocked,  moreover,  into  the  cities  for  safety  and  commercial 
pTu*poses ;  and  sevei'al  of  these  cities  often  formed  alliances 
with  one  another :  so  that  we  see  here  the  germs  of  much 
that  happened  afterwards.  Swabia,  Caiinthia,  and  Bavarian 
as  well  as  other  duchies,  were  able  to  resist  Agnes ;  and 
henceforward  numerous  bishoprics,  margravates,  and  fiefe, 
come  out  in  relief  as  it  were  ft'om  the  dead  level  and  sur- 
face of  Germanic  history.  Henry  IV.,  one  of  the  most 
debauched  and  besotted  potentates  who  ever  disgraced  a 
diadem,  held  the  reins  of  power,  nominally  or  really, 
for  half  a  centiuy — the  champion  for  simony  in  the  Church 
and  t3ri*anny  in  the  state.  Yet  the  magnitude  of  his  crimes 
surely  enhanced  the  glory  of  the  Pope  and  Saint  who 
suppressed  and  punished  them.  Excommunicated  by  the 
Church,  whom  he  had  done  his  best  to  rob,  corrupt,  and 
deceive;  foi*saken  by  his  own  children,  and  abhorred  of 
God  and  man,  Heniy  IV.  at  length  died  in  the  abyss  of 
wretchedness  and  misery  at  Liege,  A.D.  1106.  His  second 
son  of  the  same  name,  and  sole  survivor,  who  had  already 
seized  the  sceptre  ere  it  could  naturally  fell  from  the  pa- 
ternal grasp,  administered  the  empire  for  eighteen  years. 
He  closed  the  Franconian  line  by  dying  at  Utrecht  without 
issue,  A.D.  1125 ;  having  received  absolution  from  Somey 
of  which  it  may  be  said  that,  in  ecclesiastical  matters^  ho 
almost  as  much  stood  in  need  as  his  less  fortunate  but  mcxro 
degraded  predecessor. 

The  decease  of  Henry  V.  was  followed  by  the  dee- 


Lwo  last  naa  been  tne  onginai  patnmony  ot  nenry  tne 
er^  whose  female  representative  Lothau^e  bimseli  had 
ised.  It  was  hoped  by  his  father-in-law,  that  Henry 
Lt  have  occupied  the  vacant  seat  of  power;  but  the 
aan  electors,  a.d.  1138,  enthroned  the  House  of 
3ia,  in  the  person  of  Conrad  III.  of  Hohenstaufen, 
ry,  his  competitor,  bore  the  great  surname  of  Welf  or 
f ;  and  Conrad,  upon  feudal  pretensions,  seized  firat  a 
on,  and  finally  the  entirety  of  his  territories.  Hence 
Qated  the  titles  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines, — the  latter 
llation  being  derived  from  Wibelung  or  Ghibelung,  a 
in  Franconia,  whence  the  Swabian  princes  are  con- 
d  to  have  primevally  sprung. '  These  respective  war- 
,  as  is  well-known,  were  but  the  trumpet-sounds  of 
)  who  contended  for  papal  or  imperial  interests. 
t  will  be  presently  eviaent  enough  on  which  side  lay 
•eal  wel&re  of  society.  Althouga  Conrad  left  a  son, 
choice  of  the  electors  fell,  at  his  own  request,  upon  his 
ew,  Frederic  Barbarossa  (a.d.  1152),  who  oy  his 
id  marriage  with  the  Princess  Beatrice,  within  five 
3  afterwards,  united  Franche  Comt^,  or  the  free  country 
pper  Burgundy,  with  his  hereditary  domains.  When 
le  commencement  of  his  reign  the  Guelis  were  rein- 
id,  he  separated  Austria  into  a  distinct  dukedom,  and 
wed  it  with  necuhar  nrivilefires. — ^thus  unconsciouslv 
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tlie  lielm  of  TOvemment  on  the  demise  of  hiii  father,  a.d. 
1100.  The  latter  was  on  his  road  to  Palestine  when  he 
was  drowned  in  the  river  Gydnus.  It  happened  that  not 
yery  lonf^  before  this  intelhgence  reached  the  new  mon- 
nrch,  lie  also  received  the  news  that  William  the  GkxK!, 
King  of  Sicily,  had  expired  in  the  previous  November, 
whereby  Constance,  aunt  to  William  and  consort  to  the 
son  of  Fredeiic  Barbarossa,  became  sole  legitimate  heiress 
to  that  Norman  monarchy.  Its  barons  ineffectnallj  sup- 
ported a  struggle  for  several  years  on  behalf  of  Tanered,  a 
natural  srandson  of  Roger,  the  first  count  assuming  the 
regal  titfe ;  Henry  VI.  therefore  crossed  the  Alps  to  re- 
alise his  conjugal  inhmtance.  The  prowess  of  the  Ho- 
henstaufens  culminated  to  its  zenith,  just  as  his  own  pre- 
mature decease  brought  a  cloud  over  their  entire  prospects. 
He  had  already  manifested  to  an  awful  extent  the  perfidy, 
cruelty,  and  revenge^ilness  of  his  character;  ambition 
prompted  him  even  to  contemplate  an  union  between  the 
Oriental  and  German  empires,  as  well  as  to  render  the  last 
hereditary  in  his  own  family;  his  atrocities  towards  his 
soutliem  subjects  were  such  as  that  the  empress  hersdf 
took  pai-t  against  him.  He  died  at  Messina,  a.d.  1197, 
either  through  fever,  poison,  or  the  consequences  of  both. 
A  double  election  of  Philip  Duke  of  Swabia  and  Otho 
Guelf  of  Brunswick,  engendered  fi-esh  contests  for  sevoral 
years;  nor  was  it  until  a.d.  1218  that  the  son  of  the 
sixth  Henry,  Frederick  II.,  who  as  the  favoured  candi- 
date of  the  Holy  See  had  been  elected  six  or  seven  years 
previously,  in  peace  assumed  the  diadem.  His  eventful 
life  found  its  chief  employment  in  Italy,  where  instead  of 
doing  honourable  battle  as  the  champion  of  the  Ghuroh, 
according  to  his  coronation  oath,  he  soon  developed  the  in- 
herent propensities  of  a  Swabian  Ghibelline,  and  the  vices 
of  a  profligate  infidel.  Ungrateftilly  forgetting  his  obli- 
gations to  Pope  Innocent  III.,  the  beneiactor  and  guar- 
dian of  his  youth,  he  set  at  naught  every  profession  of 
Catholic  faith  as  well  as  the  practice  of  Gm-istian  morals. 
He  was  heard  to  say  that  the  world  .had  been  deceived  by 
three  moimtebanks, — ^the  son  of  Mary,  Moses,  and  Maho- 
met; openly  affirming  that  the  two  last  supported  their 
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giofy  to  tbe  eiid  of  tltt  dii^Cer,  hit  tfait  Ob  int  WW  diik 
graeefuUy  <9«cified!    This  k  the  poteatete  wkoot  p9- 


pukr  wnten  denoaaaate  the  Pkotabyift  CBMrar  of  iJbo 
thirteenth  cmtitry.  He  died  aboot  jlik  m8  or  12M, 
ksTinff*  Ilk  son  sad  heir  Covwi  aeloMNded^ed  bat  par* 
tiallj  by  a  few  prineesy  ^riboee  saddea  deeeatem  fiiv  yoifa 
beqneadied  the  fiMBng  inhentaooe  of  the  HoheartaaliBae 
to  ConradintfaekstMhiaTaee.  Uewaaeradljeiaevted 
at  Naples  by  Claries  of  Aiijoa,  the  dMi  of  Oetober,  jlsu 
1268. 

Meanwhik  the  coaikt  betareen  the  Cbnreii  aad  iSbm 
worid  had  been  t9pme  §at  many  generatkas :  as  the  fiir- 
mer  grew  rkh  me  \Ma  becuie  eovetooa ;  aa  the  oae 
reboked  the  vkea  otiSM  aotagomsty  pride  aad  indignatka 
waxed  rampant;  mattem  had  grawa  to  aaeh  a  pan  that 
emp^tirs^  prinees,  aad  great  mea  reeolTed  to  eoander 
spiritual  jiirisdictkn  as  emmiatiag  from  the  Stete^ — a  qaea- 
tion  which  readied  its  crisk  dinrng  the  dereath  eeatury 
m  the  grand  contest  aboot  investiturea.  Sataa  had  worked 
fak  engmes  of  wealth  and  power  with  ao  modi  meeeaiy  that^ 
in  conjnnctioa  with  ezteraal  faearipiw^  the  Tiaeyard  of  Al- 
mighty God  was  kid  waste,  and  the  aaartnatr  aeeaied  m. 
rains.  Hie  spirit  of  Simm  Magna  appeared  mr  a  dreary 
interval  to  have  proved  aaire  tiian  a  match  lor  that  ci 
Sim<m  Peter;  benefices  were  to  be  bought  and  sold 
throfafi;hoat  ChrktoidoBi,  aad  the  hdy  cdibaey  of  the 
|Hriest&x)d  had  witibered  into  BMst  fenl  cornrotaoa  beneadi 
the  desdating  inflnenees  <^inoontinenee.  Jnst  as  in  na- 
ture that  hour  k  darkest  whidi  precedes  the  break  of  dar^ 
so  was  the  eedesiastical  catastrophe  at  its  worst  exactqr 
before  an  avenger  was  at  hand.  Thk  was  no  other  than 
the  mighty  and  saintly  Hilddiraad,  tiie  man  of  hk 
age,  known  in  history  as  Gregory  VIL:  of  humble 
origin,  there  seeaied  neverthekss  the  stamp  of  eternity 
upon  hk  desfiinr  from  the  very  commenconent ;  withm 
the  cloisters  of  Ougni  hk  sod  cherished  the  seraf^nc  fires 
of  divine  sanctity  and  diarity;  but  it  was  from  hearea 
alone  that  the  fierrid  idea  deseeaded  of  restoring  the  liberty 
of  religion,  and  vindieatiag  the  righta  of  her  altars.  ¥L>a 
firmness  of  porpoee  was  heintoatoftiierodLOikiAnidskiSta* 


^ 
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roughly  destroyed  Milan,  that  salt  was  sown  where  onoe 
St.  Ambrose  had  pn^ached,  and  cattk  browsed  in  meadows 
upon  the  site  of  fortresses  and  palaces.  No  talents  or  per- 
severance less  than  those  of  Alexander  could  have  wea- 
thei'ed  tlie  storm.  His  capital  was  at  that  period  under 
the  domination  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  heredcal  sociaSist 
of  his  time ;  secret  societies  of  malcontents  convulsed  the 
pontifical  states,  as  well  as  its  northern  and  southern  neigh- 
bours. The  Roman  populace  attacked  Alba  and  Tusculum 
in  vain;  baronial  highwavmen,  with  antique  titles  and 
ferocious  mei'cenaries,  fortified  the  vast  monuments  of  an- 
tiquity 'j  the  Coliseum  and  the  Forum  were  possessed  or 
beleaguered  by  nominally  Christian  warriors,  sir  more  de- 
graded than  the  ashes  ot  some  of  those  whom  they  tram- 
pled beneath  their  feet.  St.  Angelo  was  stormed  by  the 
emperor  a.d.  1167,  whilst  his  battering-rams  shook  the 
very  halls  of  the  Vatican :  already  had  the  flames  melted 
the  roof  over  the  portals  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Tower ;  yet 
the  Pope,  although  defeated  by  violence,  and  compelled  to 
retreat,  never  quailed ;  he  rested  on  the  excdlence  of  his 
cause,  which  was  that  of  the  Church  casting  her  sacred 
mantle  over  the  municipal  freedom  of  her  subjects.  In  the 
end,  after  years  of  misery,  slaughter,  devastation,  distresSi 
and  death,  the  oppressor  alto^ther  &iled  in  his  purpose; 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  indeed,  fanned  the  flames  oi  theff 
respective  factions  long  after  Milan  had  re-arisen  from  her 
mns,  and  a  new  city  had  been  erected,  called  after  the 
name  of  that  brave  and  prudent  Pontiff,  to  whom,  under 
Almighty  God,  the  existence  and  subsequent  prosperity  of 
Lombardy  were  entu'ely  due.  Frederic  was  ov^^rowB 
at  the  great  battle  of  liegnano,  a.d.  1176 ;  the  f<^owiiig 
vear  he  humbled  liimself  before  his  Holiness  at  Venice 
Kissed  his  feet  as  he  hastened  to  embrace  him,  and  wis 
conducted  in  peace,  as  a  forgiven  and  reconciled  fbe,  to 
the  altar.  A  subsequent  treaty,  mtified  at  Constance  cm 
the  22d  of  June,  a.d.  1183,  recognised  the  laurels  of  li- 
berty. The  mollifying  influences  thus  manifested  if 
Alexander,  were  imitated  again  and  ^ain  by  his  saoces- 
sors  'j  as,  for  instance,  when  Henry  VL  attempted  to  Bur" 
pass  the  atrocities  of  his  &ther  in  persecuting  the  Neapo* 
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litoQS  and  S^iHans.  The  yietiiiis  of  hk  reiigesmo^  had  to 
sit  on  stools  of  red-hot  ikhi^  or,  in  other  eases^  erowna  of 
the  same  kind  were  fereed  i^ion  their  agimiiing  temples. 
HorrOTS  such  as  these  shoold  warm  our  gratitude  i» 
Heav^  for  having  enabled  the  Popedom  to  assert  tha 
elaims  of  humanity,  and  develop  the  chanties  of  the 
Church,  during  the  darkest  perioas  and  under  the  most 
difficult  or  distressing  circimistances. 

The  progenitors  of  those  unhappy  persons,  whom  the 
Swabian  tyrants  thus  dared  to  torture,  had  fougiit  valiantly 
in  many  an  arduous  easmoxmeat  durimr  the  period  r&* 
eentlj  ]4viewed.  WitTlilfat  exception^  the  14*^1118X18  ia 
Italy  were  amongst  the  Mst  friends  of  the  Papacy,  as 
already  mentioned;  nor  did  Hildebrand  himsdf,  in  sur- 
veying the  varieties  of  his  position,  £irget  the  sword  of 
Guiscard.  On  the  death  of  that  chieftab,  his  followers 
laid  aside  for  sixty  years  their  de»gns  against  the  Eastern 
Empire.  The  policy,  however,  of  Roga*,  the  first  king  oi 
Sicily,  and  nephew  to  Robert  Guiscard,  rekindled  hostilities 
between  the  Byzantine  court  and  the  sovereign  of  Palermo. 
The  latter  soon  launched  a  powerful  fleet  against  the 
Ionian  islands  and  the  Grecian  cities.  His  admiral  then 
insulted  the  Hellespont;  whence  the  Comnenian  emperor 
Manuel,  in  concert  with  Venice,  rapidly  repulsed  him, 
A.D.  1148-9.  A  truce  ensued  of  some  years  in  durati<m: 
but  from  that  hour  ManudL  Gomnaius  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  restoring  the  sway  of  Constantinc^le  over  the 
southern  provinces  of  Italy.  Calabria  seemed  still  at- 
tached to  the  Greek  language  and  worship.  After  the 
loss  of  her  dukes,  Apuglia  was  chained,  as  a  servile  appen- 
dage to  the  crown  of  Sicily;  and  a  collateral  descendant 
of  the  departed  Roger  himself  invited  the  enemies  of  his 
&mily  and  nation.  As  Henry  VI.  had  expatiated  in 
dreams  on  a  union  of  the  East  and  West,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  so  did  the  imagination  of 
the  imperial  Comnenian  ^oat  over  similar  fancies  on  be- 
half 01  his  own  family.  His  designs,  therefore,  upon  the 
West  led  him  to  mingle  in  the  fearful  fray  then  raging 
between  the  Guelfe  and  Ghibellines,  a.d.  1155-74.  Alex- 
ander III.  twice  received  his  ambassadors  in  tHa^N^^^cw^ 
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but  thougb  a  proposed  i-econciliation  between  the  churches 
appeared  naturally  most  desirable^  the  wisdom  of  the  Pontiff 
withheld  him  from  any  hasty  committal  to  the  mirage  of 
heretical  promises.  The  result  justified  his  caution.  Manuel 
Comnenus  soon  broke  out  in  his  genuine  colours;   he 
lost  the  fiiendship  of  his  Holiness,  of  the  free  cities  of 
the  Lombard  League,  and  even  of  Venice  herself,  some 
of  whose  commercial  jpropei'ty  he  had  presumed  to  con- 
fiscate on  the  quays  of  his  capital.    With  only  fitful  inter- 
vals, a  wai'&i*e  smouldered  on  between  the  Greeks  and 
Noimans:  the  latter  of  whom  were  ofiben  assisted  by  the 
Saracens.    Their  final  hostilities  occmi'ed  in  a.d.  1185; 
after  towns,  cities,  and  villages  had  been  ruined  without 
number  from  Salerno  to  Baii;   or  fi*om  the  Straits  of 
Messina  to  Syi*acuse  and  Gii'genti.    The  sack  of  Thessa- 
lonica  manifested  a  pre-eminence  of  hoiTors;  but  neither 
the  realms  of  the  sons  of  Tancred  nor  the  fair  Queen  of 
the  Bosphoinis  were  now  far  removed  from  those  momen-» 
tons  revolutions  which  were  to  illustrate  the   glorious 
pontificate  of  Innocent  III.  He  also  reflected  to  perfection 
the  mind  and  intentions  of  St.  Gregory  VII.;  and  without 
recounting  the  long  catalogue  of  St.  Peter's  successors, 
through  century  after  century,  few  things  moro  sti-ike  an 
intelligent    observer   than  the  unity  of  conception,  the 
oneness  of  purpose,  the  hannonious  policy,  which  mark 
that  entire  line  of  ecclesiastical  soveroigns.    They  march 
thi^ougli  the  dark  vallev  of  ages  as  a  series  of  sacerdotal 
impei*sonations,  actuated,  and  energised  by  a  single,  holy, 
wise,  and  apostolic  soul.     With  few  exceptions,  the  entire 
procession  moves  and  glows  and  bm*ns,  as  an  army  of 
saintly  pastoi*s,  clothed  with  celestial  powers,  carrying  the 
standam  of  the  Cross,  inflamed  with  an  identical  passion 
of  love,  and  strotching,  like  a  galaxy,  across  the  social 
firmament.     St.  Gregoiy  the  Greaft  was  contemporary 
with  Mahomet;  the  Gospel  of  his  Master  was  opposed  to 
the  forgeries  of  the  Komn ;  an  immitigable  ennuty  could 
not  but  exist  between  the  opposite  systems;  and  the  spirit 
with  which  the  first  Gregoiy  had  looked  paganism  op 
barbaiism  in  the  face,  was  only  an  anticipation  of  that 
genius  which  ormed,  in  the  heai*t  of  Hildebi*and,  a  prqect 
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of  hurliog  Europe  upon  Asia,  to  rescue  Jemsalem  from  the 
infidels. 

The  Holy  Sepulchre  had  &llen  under  the  sceptic  of  the 
Seljukian  Turks,  who  had  erected  in  the  eleventh  century 
a  solid  and  splendid  empire  from  Samarcand  to  the  con* 
fines  of  Greece  and  Egypt.  Their  ancestors,  the  Turk- 
mans, had  long  lost  their  Scythian  grandeur,  which  com* 
menced  ahout  the  timie  of  Justmian.  The  Hungarian 
colony  had  suhsided  into  the  order  of  a  Christian  country* 
Mahmoud,  one  of  their  princes,  had  established  the  Gkis-^ 
navide  dynasty,  a.d.  1000,  upon  the  throne  of  India; 
which  was  subverted  by  the  house  of  Seliuk,  a  tribe  of 
kindred  origin,  a.d.  1038.  Under  ToctuI  Beg  all  Persia 
was  conquered  by  this  same  pe(H)le ;  who  also  adopted  the 
creed  of  islam  as  their  own.  fie  dehvered  the  Aobasside 
caliph  at  Bagdad  fix)m  the  tyranny  of  the  Bowides  and 
theii'  meaner  instruments,  a.d.  1065 ;  who  solenmly  in- 
stalled him  as  Sultan,  or  temporal  lieutenant  of  the  vicar 
of  the  false  prophet.  Dying  childless,  in  a.d.  1063,  his 
nephew  Alp  Arslan  overran  Armenia  and  Georgia ;  frus- 
trated the  far-famed  triumphs  of  Nicephorus,  Zimisces, 
and  Basil,  and  captured  the  Emperor  Eomanus  Diogenes, 
A.D.  1071.  The  following  year,  his  son  Malek  Shah, 
who  reigned  for  twenty  summers,  from  Cashgar  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  succeeded  to  the  Sul- 
tany ;  which,  on  his  demise  in  a.d.  1092,  broke  into  four 
divisions,  governed  respectively  by  the  dynasties  of  Persia, 
which  comprehended  the  largest  portion;  Kerman,  in- 
cluding extensive  regions  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  Syria,  of  which  Aleppo  and  Damascus  were  the 
capitals,  and  Roum,  which  included  many  of  the  Roman 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  having  Iconium  for  their  Turkish 
metropolis.  But  the  most  interesting  of  aU  the  Seljukian 
conquests  was,  of  course,  the  Holy  City.  The  Black  or. 
Abbasside  commanders  of  the  faithful  tolerated  Christian 
pilgrimages  upon  payment  of  tribute ;  but  whilst,  as  Ma- 
hometans, they  professed  to  revere  our  Lord  as  a  prophet, 
their  unitarianism  felt  profoimdly  offended  at  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Catholics.  When  Palestine  came  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Green  or  Fatunite  Caliphs,  a,b,  ^CftASSl^^ 
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with  one  consideraUe  intermiflinon,  ondfir  the  saerilegknis 

Hakem,  the  coDdition  of  Christianity  rather  improved  than 
otherwise ;  wliilst  the  practice  of  pilgrhna^  wonderfully 
augmented,  partly  through  the  general  Tewvnl  of  idiirioo 
after  the  miseries  of  the  tenth  century,  and  partly  nom 
the  charity  of  St.  Stephen,  ^iog  of  Hungary,  afibrding  as 
he  did  so  many  facilities  for  a  safe  tnmflit  through  his 
country.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Fatimites  by  the  arms 
of  Malek  Shah,  a.d.  1070,  introduced  disastrous  chances. 
Not  only  was  an  aureus,  a  piece  of  gcdd  wordi  elevea  uiil- 
lings,  exacted  j&om  each  pious  stranger,  hut  the  sacred  city 
itself  had  darkened  into  a  den  of  hons.  The  Church  of  tin 
Eesurrection  was  defiled  and  disgraced  by  every  species  of 
savage  rudeness.  A  demoniacal  resolution  was  evident^ 
rising,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  of  tM 
Moslem,  to  extirpate  Catholicity  itself  by  the  sword  and  the 
strong  hand;  assisted,  as  they  trusted  would  be  the  case;,  by 
the  factions,  schisms,  and  heresies,  which  were  known  to 
be  rampant  within  the  limits  of  Christendom.  Hildefarand 
Ijeheld  the  peril  with  the  eye  of  a  prophet  and  the  tiedth  of 
a  saint.  That  the  Cross  should  not  succumb  to  the  Cres- 
cent; that  the  sacred  sign  of  baptism  shoiild  never  be 
violated  by  the  knife  of  circumcision;  that  freedom,  art» 
science,  and  literature,  with  social  purity  and  order,  should 
be  for  ever  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the  only  true  Church, — 
there  was  a  trumpet  blown  which  vibrated  from  shore  to 
shore ;  and  Peter  the  Hermit  was  commissifmed  by  Up- 
ban  II.  to  preach  the  gitmd  crusade. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
A.D.  1099-129L 

THE  CRUSADES,  TO  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  LAST  LATUT  P0S8E8SX0V  ZIT 

THE  HOLT  LAND. 

• 

The  Hermit  who  shook  the  world  towards  the  cloee  of  tlie 
eleventh  century,  was  like  another  St.  Paul  from  the  deserts 
of  Thebais,  smaU  in  stature  and  strangely  picturesque  in 
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wapestmoce;  Iwt  hk  eye spsiUed  with edeBtud fire, and  Ini 
etoqueoce  possegeed  dtat  siagieal  power  which  moves  masses 
of  men,  as  an  eaiihqoake  h^Tes  the  moimtains.  His  diet 
wa^  i*igoK»i6,  his  prayers  long  and  fervent.  With  bare 
head  smd  naked  feet,  his  body,  meagre  as  a  skeleton,  was 
wrapped  in  a  coarse  gai*ment ;  whilst  he  bore  and  displayed 
a  weighty  crueifiz,  beneath  tiie  shadow  of  w  hich  his  shri- 
velled hands  distributed  the  alms  of  the  affluent, — ^his  voice 
at  the  same  tnne  appealing  in  thimder  to  liie  d^pest  sensi- 
biUties  of  the  heails  of  iiis  hearers.  The  very  ass  on  which 
lie  ixxie  became  sanctified  in  public  estimation  by  the  ser- 
vice of  the  mess^iger  of  God.  Amidst  the  agitation  of 
the  questions  about  investituiies,  and  the  scandals  which 
disgraced  tlie  courts  of  Eorojiean  princes,  the  Popes  weH 
knew  that  these  sinnei*s  in  scarlet  ana  fine  linen  only  crawled 
upon  the  surface  of  society,  leaving  the  mnltitudes,  whom 
they  enslaved  or  despised,  open  to  moi*e  magnanimous  sym- 
pathies. The  Councii  of  Flacentia,  in  March  a.d.  1095. 
imder  Urban  II.,  had  a  magnificent  attendance;  as  had 
tliat  also  at  Clermont  in  Novemb^  of  the  same  year,  llie 
Ft>stival  of  the  Assumption  had  been  fixed  upon  for  tlie  de- 
partiu-e  of  the  mlgiims  :  but  a  thoughtless  throng  preceded 
the  i*eal  Crasaders,  and  atoned  by  their  dispersion  or  destruc- 
tion for  much  of  the  confusion  resul^ng  from  such  pi*ema- 
ture  enthusiasm.  ITie  leaders  of  the  first  expedition  wei'e 
Godfi'ey  of  Bouillon,  his  brothers  Eustace  and  Baldwin, 
Robert  of  Normand}^  Hugh  of  France,  Robeit  of  Flanders, 
Stephen  of  Chartres,  Raymond  Cotmt  of  Thoulouse,  Bohc- 
mond  son  of  Robert  Guiscard,  his  cousin  Tanci'ed,  Walter  *t 
of  Limoges,  accompanied  by  his  hon,  which  he  had  rescued 
from  a  sei*pent,  and  which  never  deseiled  its  deliverer ;  a 
thousand  high-bem  chiefbams  shamed  into  gallantry  by  the 
reli^ous  fervour  of  the  lower  classes,  and  Adhemar  Bishop 
of  Fuy,  the  Roman  legate.  To  go  into  details  would  of 
coui*se  carry  us  far  beyond  our  Hmits.  The  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  encountered  were  cruelly  enhanced  by  the 
crafty  policy  of  the  Greek  emperor  and  Ids  emissaries. 
Alexius  Comnenus  had  not  the  smallest  objection  to  the 
western  warrioi-s  monopolising  the  honours  ot  the  stru^-^^y 
the  harvest  of  their  labours  he  appropnatftd  \»\ffm^<3&^\w 
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all  conceivable  dexterity.  He  obtained  the  homage  of  each 
important  division^  as  he  transported  them  successively 
across  his  narrow  seas.  For  his  benefit;  without  discern- 
ing  or  intending  it,  Nice  was  conquered  by  their  heroic 
efforts  from  the  Seljukian  Soliman,  a.d.  1097^  which  led  to 
the  subsequent  victory  of  Doryleum  on  the  4th  of  July  in 
that  year,  whereby  the  emperor  re-acquired  from  the  Turks 
their  entire  kingaom  of  Houm.  Baldwin  founded  for  a 
couple  of  generations  the  first  Latin  principality  of  Edessa, 
A.D.  1097-1161 ;  Bohemond  became  Pnnce  of  Antioch, 
and  Bertram  of  St.  Giles  Count  of  Tripoh.  Disunion, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  however,  began  to  nang  upon  their 
rear  whilst  they  lingered  in  Gihcia  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Syria ;  and  when  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  a  goat  came 
to  be  worth  three  marks  of  silver,  and  a  lean  camel  fifteen; 
when  the  Count  of  Flanders  had  to  beg  a  dinner^  and  God* 
frey  to  borrow  a  horse, — ^it  required  almost  the  visible  inter- 
ference of  heaven  to  revive  and  sustain  their  courage.  The 
discovery  of  the  Holy  Lance,  which  had  pierced  the  Side  of 
our  Blessed  Saviour,  occurred  at  the  most  providential  mo- 
ment. It  rallied  all  hearts  that  were  not  hardened  in  blood- 
shed and  profligacy ;  and  with  this  precious  reHc  in  their 
possession,  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross  reviewed  their  forces  at 
Tyre,  and  set  forward  afresh  for  Jerusalem.  The  Fati- 
mite  caliphs  of  Egypt  had  previously  availed  themselves  of 
their  position  for  watching  the  defeat  of  theii*  Turkish  rivals, 
and  had  restored  the  green  standard  of  Islamism  on  Mount 
Zion  :  yet  this  was  only  the  odious  Crescent  imder  another 
colour ;  the  genuine  conflict  lay  between  the  Koran  and 
the  Gospel;  archbishop  Adembert  of  Pisa  anived  with 
large  reinforcements;  and  by  way  of  Caesarea,  Lydda,  and 
Emmaus,  Godfrey  and  his  armies,  on  the  7  th  of  June  a.d. 
1099,  fell  on  their  knees  within  sight  of  the  glorious  prize. 
No  tongue  or  pen  could  express  the  emotions  of  that  nour! 
The  Saracens  of  Egypt  had  materially  strengthened 
the  defences,  so  that  the  siege  lasted,  amidst  prodigies  of 
valour  on  both  sides,  for  nine-and-thirty  days;  on  the 
fortieth  the  Crusaders  mounted  the  walls,  the  16th  of  July. 
The  height  on  which  the  Temple  had  once  stood  still  held 
4mt;  hat  Aladm,  or  Iftikhar^  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Mbs« 
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genre  and  administer  the  riglits  and  privilegesi  of  freei 
and  another  of  Syrians^  for  ike  proteedmi  of  the  n 
Orientals.  We  may  obeerre^  nerertheless^  that  the 
striking  characteristics  of  mediaeval  society  are  still 
dently  visible  in  their  celelMsted  constitntion :  it  i 
tains  the  law  of  judicial  combat^  not  cmly  in  criminal  ( 
bat  even  in  civil  transactions  of  or  above  the  value  o 
mark  of  silver ;  villains  and  slaves,  the  peasants  o: 
land,  and  captives  of  war,  are  treated  as  goods  and  • 
tels ;  like  homids  or  hawks  who  had  strayed  from 
lawftd  owner,  these  last  might  be  lost  or  claimed.  A 
and  a  falcon  were  of  the  same  value;  but  three  slav 
twelve  oxen  were  accumulated  to  equal  the  price  o 
war-horse,  and  a  sum  of  three  hundred  pieces  of  gok 
fixed,  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
noble  animal.  Amongst  the  great  feudatories  of  the 
archy  we  find  enumerated  the  Counts  of  G^ilee  an 
berias,  of  Joppa  and  Tyre,  of  Beirout,  Heraclea,  Ma 
and  some  othners,  besides  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  and  Ed 
but  by  far  the  firmest  bulwarks  were  the  three  orde 
religious  knighthood,  two  of  which  still  flourish,- 
Hospitallers,  the  Templars,  and  the  Teutonic  Confi 
nity ;  they  were  bound  to  their  respective  objects  b; 
most  solemn  vows, — ^to  take  care  of  infirm  pilgrin 
protect  the  roads  firom  robbers,  to  live  in  celibacy,  in 
oience  to  their  superiors,  and  without  private  possesi 
to  be  the  first  in  battle  and  the  last  in  retreat, 
earliest  of  these  assumed  the  profession  of  arms  \ 
A.D.  1120;  the  latter  was  not  established  until  the 
of  Acre,  a.d.  1190.  Strange  as  the  association  may 
appear  between  things  divine  and  human,  it  is  surely  1 
that  the  electric  chain  should  be  connected  with  h( 
than  with  hell.  The  chivalry  of  the  Crusaders  bound 
to  objects  of  charity,  valour,  and  refinement,  whils 
secret  societies  of  their  antagonists  involved  the  gra1 
ji'j  tion  of  murder  and  revenge.    The  Old  Man  of  the  3 

]  ■  tain,  as  he  was  termed,  represented  the  real  genius 

i  I  heresy  like  Mahometanism :  his  residence  was  amon 

'liji  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  where  as  an  imau 

i  ^  sacred  person,  he  ruled  despotically  over  a  set  of  fit 
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called  the  Asanssiiis.  With  the  tends  of  the  Korsn  iher 
blended  the  di-eanis  of  »  metempsjchosie:  asanmiiig  eui- 
less  disguises,  which  enabled  tuem  to  pass  up  and  down 
thraugh  all  GOuntrKs  and  mnks  of  society  in  the  earth, 
their  daggers  were  planted  in  the  breasts  of  the  brarest 
waiiiors  duiing  moments  when  danger  could  be  least  sus- 
pected. No  vestiges  happily,  beyond  their  name,  of  these 
spints,  or  rather  demons  of  dai'kness,  have  smnmred  witliin 
tue  Ijoimdaries  of  civilisation,  unless  we  may  identify  tliem 
with  the  accursed  Thugs  of  India.  Godfrey  ablunred 
fi*om  the  bottom  of  his  soul  their  detestable  aeviees  3  for 
he  possessed  a  loye  for  God  and  man  beyond  rem'oaeh,  to- 
getlier  with  the  pearl  of  humility  ench^ed  in  the  heroism 
of  the  cham|»on.  WilKam  of  1  yi'e  describes  him  as  the 
wisest  as  well  as  tlie  most  glorious  of  the  Christian  adven- 
tui'ers ;  with  one  stroke  of  his  sword  he  clave  a  Sai*acen 
in  twain  from  the  shouldei*s  downwards,  and  with  another 
cut  off  the  head  oln  camel ;  but  his  i«ign  seemed  only  too 
shoi't:  within  two  years  his  brother  Baldwin  succeeded 
him,  who  was  followed  by  Ins  cousin,  the  second  of  that 
title.  By  female  succession,  the  sceptre  then  passed  to 
Mellisenda,  a  daughter  of  the  last,  married  to  Fulke, 
Count  of  Ai^oR,  the  fether  by  a  fonner  alliance  of  oiur 
English  Plantagenets ;  their  two  sons,  Baldwin  III.  and 
Amaury,  waged  a  st7<^uous  war  against  the  infidels;  but 
the  son  of  Anmury,  Baldwin  IV.,  was  unhappily  a  leper: 
deprived  tlu^ecigh  that  misfoi'time  of  his  faculties,  his  sis- 
ter Sybilla,  the  mother  of  Baldwin  V.,  became  his  natural 
heiress,  and  she,  after  the  decease  of  her  child,  gave  her 
hand  and  the  ci'own  to  her  second  husband,  the  handsome 
Guy  of  Lusignan, — subsequently  sovereign  of  Cypnis. 

Their  enemies  having  been  stunned  and  not  slain,  the 
Latins  were  constantly  molested  by  the  Tm'kish  sultans  of 
Damascus  and  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Egypt.  The 
Christian  territories  extended  fi'om  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia to  the  confines  of  Arabia  and  the  Serbonian  Mai*di; 
but  in  A.D.  1144,  Edessa  was  retaken  by  the  Atabek  of 
3Iosul ;  and  within  twenty  years  of  the  earliest  conquest, 
the  Greek  Emperor  Alwtius  had  improved  upon  liis  sel^^VjL 
policy,  gathermg  up  sheaves  where  hitYvexto  \ift  \m^  \b^«^ 
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gatifificd  with  handfuls.  The  isles  of  Bhodes  and  Chios, 
the  cities  of  Enhesus,  SmyiTia,  Laodicea,  Phihtdelphia,  and 
Sardis,  were  all  recovered  to  the  Byzantine  dominion,  now 
once  more  extended  fi*om  the  Hellespont  to  the  banks  of 
the  Meander  and  the  rocky  shores  of  Pamphylia.  A 
second  crusade,  a.b.  1147,  in  which  Conrad  III.  and 
Louis  VII.  eugtig'ed,  each  with  seven  myriads  of  ca- 
valry, effected  scai'cely  any  diversion.  AnatoHa  appeared 
to  swallow  them  up,  besides  absorbing  the  mixed  multi- 
tudes of  infantiy  attending*  them,  just  as  a  wilderness 
diinks  up  the  ruin.  The  Atabek,  already  mentioned,  had 
united  under  his  son  Noureddin  the  scattered  Mahometan 
powers;  scourging;  the  S}'Tian  Christians,  spreading  his 
ample  sway  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Nile,  and  receiving 
from  the  Abbassidan  representative  of  the  Prophet  at  Bag- 
dad the  titles  and  prerogatives  of  heretical  royalty,  a.d. 
1145-1174.  Dm'ing  part  of  this  interval,  Effypt  was 
finally  wrested  from  the  green  banners  of  Isiam,  a.d. 
11G3-9.  The  last  of  the  Fatimites  expired  at  Cairo,  a.d. 
1171.  Shiracough,  the  victorious  general  of  Noureddin, 
assumed  the  robe  and  rank  of  vizier  over  the  valley  of  the 
Great  River,  fr'om  Alexandiia  to  the  cataracts }  and  trans- 
fen'ed  his  oilice  and  armies  to  his  more  celebrated  nephew 
Saladin.  By  bu'th  a  Cm-d,  and  by  his  talents  a  conqueror, 
the  new  vizier,  reviving  and  restoring,  and  upholding  the 
Abbassidan  caliph  Mosthadi  as  his  religious  superior,  set 
aside  the  family  of  his  late  master  Noureddin,  on  the 
death  of  that  princely  Atabek ;  had  his  usurpation  sanc- 
tioned beneath  the  black  standard  of  the  vicar  of  Mahomet 
at  Bagdad  ;  annexed  to  his  monarchy  the  realms  of  Alep- 
1)0,  Damascus,  and  Mesopotamia;  compelled  Mecca  and 
Medma  to  acknowledge  liim  as  their  temporal  protector; 
and  subdued,  through  his  brotlier,  the  distant  regions  of 
Yemen  the  Happy,  a.d.  1171-1193.  The  Mowaheddins, 
a  set  of  circiuncised  enthusiasts,  professing  to  extract  from 
the  Koran  cei'tain  maxims  of  penection,  had  in  the  course 
of  this  century  overcome  the  Morabeths  and  Zeirides,  in 
Morocco  and  Noi'them  Aiiica,  besides  making  lai^  ao- 
^^l^tions  in  the  Algarves,  Seville,  Grenada,  and  Murcia: 
^^^•Mt  had  also  lost  Sicily  to  the  Normans ;  but  the  tii- 
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umphant  Cufd^  deeming  himself  &r  more  saintly  than  any 
Manometan  sectaries^  defeated  the  Mowaheddins,  and 
obliged  them  to  surrender  to  him  the  provinces  of  Tunis 
and  Tripoli.  His  empire  therefore^  at  its  uttermost  extent^ 
spread  before  his  death  fi*om  the  sands  of  Sahara  to  the 
frontiers  of  Persia,  and  from  Nubia  to  the  fountains  of  the 
Euphrates.  Such  was  the  power  of  Saladin,  in  whose  eye 
no  acquisition  could  be  compared  with  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem ;  towards  the  attainment  of  which  sacred  object 
he  therefore  directed  every  effort  of  his  genius,  and  col- 
lected the  flower  of  his  forces.  Guy  of  Lusignan,  in  right 
of  Sybilla  his  consort,  had  ascended  the  throne  of  God- 
frey, on  the  demise  of  Baldwin  V.,  his  step-son,  whom 
he  was  more  than  suspected  of  having  poisoned.  Some  of 
the  second  Crusaders  had  attempted  the  passage  by  sea; 
but  although  they  had  liberated  Lisbon  from  tne  yoke  of 
the  Moslem,  their  success  on  the  T^is  seemed  of  small 
service  to  the  alarmed  and  harassed  Faladins  of  Palestine. 
The  Byzantine  emperor  was  also  cherishing  an  alliance 
with  the  Egyptian  potentate.  The  ffuai*dians  of  the  Holy 
City,  througnout  the  latter  years  of  its  Latin  possessors^ 
were  a  leper,  a  child,  a  laay,  a  coward,  and  a  traitor. 
Lusio^an  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Tiberias;  and 
on  the  2d  of  October,  a.d.  1187,  liis  glomus  metropolis, 
of  which  he  was  so  little  worthy,  capitulated  to  Saladin. 
He  descended  with  his  liosts  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  manifested  most  praiseworthy  clemency  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  captured ;  but  the  Cross  was  cast  down  from 
the  dome  of  the  grand  Mosch  of  Omar,  amidst  the  sighs 
and  lamentations  of  the  Christians,  and  the  clamorous  con- 
gratulations of  their  enemies. 

William,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  the  historian  of  these  times, 
carried  the  sad  intelligence  to  Rome,  where  good  Pope 
Urban  III.  died  of  terror  and  chagrin.  St.  Bernard, 
whose  eloquence  and  holiness  had  aw&oned  the  lethargy 
of  a  former  generation,  was  gone  to  that  happier  wond 
for  his  reward  where  wars  and  fightings  are  no  more :  but 
the  Italians  nevertheless  assembled  imder  the  prelates  of 
Ravenna  and  Pisa;  the  Normans  pitspared  for  the  stru^ 
gle;  Denmark  and  Friesland  sent  nfty  shi^,  ^ixA'¥WA«t% 
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tliirtv-seven ;  tlie  lion-beai'ted  Richard  of  England,  tlie 
wily  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and  Fredeiic  of  Barba- 
rossa,  obeyed  tiie  Papal  summons;  and  it  was  at  least 
edifying  to  behold  the  emperor,  at  the  head  of  90,000 
soldiers,  about  to  attempt  some  reparation  of  his  policy  in 
Lombardy,  whei*e,  after  so  many  yeai's  of  cruelty  and  des- 
potism, it  was  the  wisdom  of  Alexander  alone  which  had 
compelled  him  to  emancipate  no  less  than  four-and-twenty 
republics.  Many  of  their  nobles  and  citizens  now  em- 
bai'ked  in  the  galleys  of  Genoa  and  Venice  for  the  third 
Crusade,  a.d.  1188;  but  Bai-barossa  marched  thi-ough 
Hun»;aiy,  and  defeated  a  Seljukian  army.  His  successes 
terrined  the  Greeks,  and  an'csted  the  attention  of  Saladin. 
He  had  reached  the  irontiers  of  Syria,  when,  not  &c  from 
the  spot  whero  the  Macedonian  conqueror  of  Darius  had 
incuii'ed  tlie  risk  of  death  from  a  siniilar  accident,  Frede- 
lic,  haTing  plunn|>ed  himself  and  horse  into  the  icy  cold 
watei*s  of  the  Saieph  or  Cydnus,  expired  from  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy,  on  the  10th  of  June,  a.d.  1190.  After  rescuing 
his  remains  from  the  liver,  his  second  son  of  the  same 
name  conducted  the  expedition  towards  the  Holy  Land; 
where  already  tlie  Sultan  of  Egypt  had  experienced  a 
check,  and  had  retreated  from  lyre  to  Damascus.  The 
energetic  conflict  between  Saladin  and  Richard,  before  the 
walls  of  Ptolemais  or  Aci*e,  and  in  the  plains  of  Esdraelon, 
is  well  known.  Never  did  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm  Uase 
out  with  more  fierce  or  destmctive  rage,  July  A.i>.  1189- 
91.  Nine  battles  wei'e  fought  in  the  neis^hbourhood  of 
Mount  Carmel ;  in  one  attack  the  Sultan  forced  his  way 
into  the  city ;  in  another,  the  Christians  penetrated  into 
the  royal  pavilions,  until  at  length  Ptolemais  felL  The 
Crusaders  thus  gained  a  strong  fortress  and  most  conve- 
nient harbom*.  It  was  from  this  occasion  that  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  derived  their  origin ;  the  restoration  of  the 
wood  of  the  True  Cross  was  also  effected,  the  cities  of 
Caesarea  and  Jafla  were  recovered,  and  the  Franks  advanced 
within  a  day  of  the  Sacred  Sepulchre.  By  the  treaty  of 
Sej)tember,  a.d.  1192,  it  came  to  be  stipulated  that  Jem- 
,  with  all  the  Holy  Shrines,  should  be  opeu  for  the 
and  worsliip  of  dhristian  pilgrims,  without  tribate 
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or  vexation  of  any  sort ;  that  the  territories  on  the  sea* 
coast  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Latins ;  and 
that  thus  a  truce  should  be  established  between  tlie  Cru- 
saders and  the  Moslem.  It  is  remarkable  how  completely 
the  latter  had  put  the  entire  merits  of  the  contest  upon  its 
being  a  suiiggle  between  their  Unitarianism  on  tne  one 
side,  as  contrasted  with  what  the  Saracenic  preachers  de- 
scribed to  be  the  idolatry  of  Trinitarianism  on  the  other. 
With  all  his  faults,  the  King  of  England  was  the  hero  of 
the  scene.  His  gallantry  was  the  theme  of  admiration 
amongst  friends  and  foes ;  the  Sultan  marvelled  at  the 
Catholic  monarchy  surrounded  by  his  chivalry  in  mail  of 
proof  and  glitteiing  steel.  Several  acts  of  mutual  courtesy 
just  softened  the  asperities  of  waiiare, — such  as  the  ex- 
change of  snow  and  fronts  from  the  summits  and  valleys 
of  Lebanon  for  Scandinavian  hounds,  or  the  hawks  of  Nor- 
way. Philip  Augustus  had  stolen  back  into  Europe  to 
prepare  for  the  seizure,  when  all  should  be  I'eady,  of  that 
noble  duchy,  within  his  own  realm,  whence  the  English 
champion  had  enlisted  some  of  his  bravest  men-at-arms, 
almost  giants  in  strength  and  stature,  and  bearing  those 
enormous  battle-axes,  which  broke  down  all  before  them. 
With  some  of  these  he  conquei*ed  the  fmr  island  of  Cy- 

Erus,  which  an  Isaac  Angelus,  of  the  Comnenian  famih", 
ad  usurped,  and  badly  governed.  It  was  ultimately  sold 
to  Guy,  the  Kins*  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  had  obtained  his 
liberty;  whose  nouse  of  Lusignan,  with  theii*  heirs  of 
Poictiers,  reigned  there  for  300  years.  Ilichard^  was 
seized  and  imprisoned  on  his  way  home  by  a  jealous  and 
gi*asping  adversary  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Austria ; 
§aladin  died  at  Damascus,  4th  March,  a.d.  1193,  in  the 
fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  character  exhibited  many 
traits  of  grandeur  and  magnanimity ;  there  were  the  sen- 
oasness  and  solidity,  and  austerity  of  the  old  caliphs 
thi'oughout  the  entire  staple  of  his  unfortunate  fanaticism : 
he  directed  an  equal  distribution  of  alms  at  his  death 
amongst  the  indigent  of  all  religions ;  and  his  shroud  was 
dis[ilayed  before  nim,  instead  of  a  standard,  to  admonish 
the  East  of  the  instability  of  earthly  greatness. 

Through  his  death  the  Latins  preserved  «omft  ^mNiksQ. 
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in  Palestine  for  nearly  another  centiuy.  The  zeal  and 
talents  of  Poi)e  Innocent  III.  were  mounting  above  the 
horizon.  He  lind  succeeded  to  the  tiara  with  general  ap- 
probation ;  and  within  the  eighteen  years  of  his  ^orious 
pontificate,  those  la])oui's  had  commenced  of  St  fVands 
and  St.  Dominic,  which  renovated  the  decaying  piety  of 
Christendom.  The  seraph  of  Assisiwns  wrapt  in  love,  the 
oracle  of  Osnia  was  clothed  in  power;  botli  were  lumi- 
nanes  of  the  Church,  and  their  radiance  will  never  expire. 
Innocent  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Segni : 
learned,  eloquent,  able,  attractive,  engaging,  and  generous, 
his  frugality  in  private  expenses  afforded  him  vast  sums  for 
the  poor,  for  tiie  encoimigement  of  art  and  science,  for 
the  restoration  of  prosperity  to  the  Ecclesiastical  States, 
for  the  assistance  of  forei^  and  distant  dioceses,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  religion  in  Palestine.  The  fourth 
grand  CEcumenical  Council  of  Lateran  was  held  under  his 
auspices ;  and  whilst  he  decided  between  the  aspirants  to 
the  German  and  imperial  diadem,  his  supreme  spiritual 
authority  was  acknowledged  once  more  at  Constantinople. 
At  the  reet  of  liis  legate  it  was  that  the  wretched  brotner 
of  Richard  suirendered  the  English  crown;  and  at  his  voice 
two  Cinisades,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  were  readily  undertaken. 
The  former  of  these  expeditions,  indeed,  was  oiverted  firom 
its  original  object :  Isaac  Angelus,  who  had  wreaked  pub- 
lic vengeance  upon  Andronicus,  and  ascended  the  Byzan- 
tine throne  a.d.  1185,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  set  aside,  and 
blinded  by  his  own  brother  Alexius  III.  ten  years  after- 
wards. Tthe  youthful  heir  of  the  deposed  emperor  escaped 
into  Sicily,  whence  in  due  course  of  time  he  went  to  Rome, 
to  salute  the  threshold  of  the  apostles.  Recent  circum- 
stances could  not  fail  to  have  aroused  many  mingled  sensa- 
tions in  the  minds  of  the  occidentals  towards  the  Members 
of  the  oriental  schism.  •  Originating  as  far  back,  in  its 
earliest  forms,  as  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  his  descen- 
dants, an  open  breach  seemed  to  be  first  effected  through 
the"  wickeaness  of  Photius,  a.d.  857-880;  subsequ^oit 
heresies  and  jealousies  pushed  matters  on  from  worse  to 
worse,  coupled  with  the  differences  of  discipline  and  lan- 
guage, until  the  Crusaders  inflamed  the  soreness  to  an  ex- 
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tent  absolutely  intolerable.  The  advent  of  Andronicus  to  his 
metropolis  was  signalised  by  a  massacre  of  the  Catholics, 
A.D.  1183^  their  nouses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  the  clergy 
were  burnt  alive  in  their  own  churches,  together  with  we 
sick  in  their  hospitals,  and  no  less  thsui  four  thousand  of 
their  numbers  were  sold  into  Turkish  slavery.  The  head 
of  the  cardinal  legate  was  severed  from  his  body,  £Eistened 
to  the  tail  of  a  dog,  and  dragged  with  savage  ignominy 
along  the  streets,  amidst  anthems  of  blasphemous  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God.  Retaliation  was  only  natural; 
yet  it  proved  most  hideous  and  dreadfuL  In  addition  to 
these  alternations  of  catastrophe,  the  Bulgarians  had  be- 
come an  important  element  in  the  dispute.  Since  the  days 
of  Basil  II.  they  had  endured,  as  well  as  they  could,  tne 
yoke  of  Byzantine  servitude;  Isaac  Angelus  provoked 
them  into  revolt,  a.d.  1186,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
flocks  and  herds.  Invoking  tneir  patron  St.  Demetrius, 
they  quickly  and  successfully  asserted  their  independence; 
an  application  made  to  the  Pope  for  his  benediction  and 
protection,  as  they  avowed  their  conversion  to  orthodoxy, 
was  graciously  received.  Innocent  granted  their  leader 
Joanices  a  license  to  coin  money,  the  royal  title  and  prero- 
gative, and  a  Latin  archbishop  or  patriarch.  In  this  man- 
ner, what  is  styled  the  second  Bulgarian  kii^om  obtained 
its  establishment — a  fruitful  source  of  mortmcation  in  the 
East  and  of  triumph  in  the  West.  The  son  of  Isaac  Angelus, 
therefore,  could  hardly  have  appeared  at  Rome  at  a  more 
critical  period.  Fulke  of  NeuiUy,  an  illiterate  but  powerful 
preacher,  had  trodden  in  the  stem  paths  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
and  the  sainted  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  arousing  by  his  sermons 
and  miracles  the  mighty  peerage  of  France  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Holy  Land.  On  his  passage  through  Italy,  Alexius 
heard  that  the  choicest  warriors  (h  Europe  were  assembling 
at  Venice  to  embark  for  the  fourth  Crusade,  and  a  gleam 
of  hope  enkindled  in  his  bosom  that  their  invincible  swords 
might  be  employed  in  the  restoration  of  his  father.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  proud  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  had  her  own  private  grudges  against  Constanti- 
nople, which  at  least  predisposed  their  minds  in  a  particular 
direction*    An  alliaiioe  was  formed  betweea  \Aft  ^TOodoL 
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and  Venetians  in  the  ojx»ning  year  of  the  thiiteenth  cen- 
tnry;  their  ])ninin'y  elFoi'ts  were  dii'ected  nsninst  Zara 
an  impoi'tant  town  an(i  harhoiir  in  Dalmatia,  which  bad  re- 
volted from  the  Ilej)u])Hc.  Both  there  and  at  St.  Mark's 
tlic  young  exile  pUetl  his  entreaties.  Worldly  wisdom  lent 
a  listening"  ear;  so  much  so,  that  Innocent  conceived  they 
might  waste  the  entii-e  season  in  the  Adriatic,  and  lose  sight 
of  their  hig'hest  ohject  altogether.  Ilis  excommunication 
of  certain  false  confetlei'ates  helped  to  bring  them  back  to 
then*  senses.  When  Dandolo  the  Doge,  however,  had 
gained  his  point  in  persuading  the  allies  to  listen  to  Alexius, 
and  imdei'take  an  expedition  to  the  Hellespont  and  Bos- 
phonis,  instead  of  Acre  and  Palestine,  many  of  the  pilgrims 
withdrew.  Those  who  remained  were  the  prudent  and  the 
brave,  the  fai'-seeing  and  the  selfish,  whose  main  pui^poses 
were  those  of  power  and  plundei',  to  be  obtained  by  deep 
counsels  and  streng  anns,  at  any  risk  of  life  or  compixmiise 
of  conscience.  The  defection  of  theii'  former  companions 
had  indeed  left  them  compai'atively  fewer  in  mere  numbers, 
but  in  genuine  fitness  for  the  entei7)i-ise  more  firmly  united 
and  detemiined. 

An-igo  Dandolo  is  said  to  have  been  ninety  years  old 
at  this  time,  and  nearly  blind ;  but  his  mentid  eyes  bad  a 
scope  and  sweep  of  vision  far  and  near,  so  that  he  was  the 
Nestor  of  the  whole  scheme.  His  pilots  conducted  the  fleet 
to  Corfu;  then  round  the  southern  cape  of  die  Morea,  by  the 
islands  of  Ne^ropont  and  Andres,  to  Ab3'dos,  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Ilellespont.  From  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Propontis  they  gi*aaually  approached  the  capital,  having 
quitted  ZaiMi  on  the  7th  oi  April,  a.d.  1203,  and  gain^ 
tneir  goal  on  the  following  midsummer-day.  As  they 
glided  towai'ds  the  Golden  Horn,  immense  was  their  aa- 
miration  of  such  a  metropolis  as  none  of  them  could  have 
ever  seen, — the  glorious  creation  of  the  Constantines,  with 
its  domes  and  spires  rising  fi'om  their  seven  hills,  and 
towering  over  the  continents  of  Eurepe  and  Asia.  There 
is  a  cmious  account  still  extant,  drawn  up  by  themselves^ 
as  a  naiTative  of  what  happened,  for  the  perusal  of  the 
Pope,  to  whom  they  respectJniUy  and  dutifully  transmitted 
[  'it.    The  intellect  of  a  politician,  rather  than  a  Crusader,  is 
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amusingly  visible :  ^^  As  we  could  not  but  apprehend  that 
we  should  by  our  great  midtitude  be  burdensome  to  the 
Holy  Ijand,  and  as  we  learnt  that  the  citizens  of  Constan- 
tinople wished  to  return  under  the  dominion  of  their  law- 
ful emperor,  we  thought  it  expedient  to  settle  the  disquiets 
that  existed  there,  in  order  to  secure  f<Hr  ourselves  the  ne- 
cessary supplies  and  assistances  for  omr  future  proceedings. 
We  found  the  city  imcommonly  strone,  the  citizens  in 
arms,  sixty  thousand  cavalry,  and  aU  the  implements 
necessary  for  defence ;  the  unlawful  emperor  had  told  the 
people  tnat  we  designed  to  subdue  them,  and  reduce  their 
Church  in  obedience  to  your  Holiness.  Being  only  stocked 
with  provisions  for  fouiieen  days,  we  were  obuged  to  repeat 
our  attacks  without  intermission.  On  the  eighth  day  we 
broke  into  the  city :  the  emperor  flying  with  a  few  of  his 
followers,  we  seat^  Alexius  iV.  on  me  tnrone  of  his  father, 
after  setting  £ree  the  latter  from  his  dungeon.  The  new 
emperor  promised  us  200,000  marks  of  sflver,  provisions 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  his  assistance  in  recovering  the 
Holy  Sepulchre ;  he  only  desired  us,  on  account  of  the 
Grreeks,  to  remain  in  our  camp  without  the  city.  Soon 
after  tins,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  his  £[ither 
to  fall  upon  us  by  surprise  and  set  fire  to  our  fleet.  The 
project  was  discovered ;  the  people,  afraid  of  our  vengeance, 
xaried  out  for  a  sovereign.  The  emperor,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease us  and  them,  sent  to  the  discontented  his  kinsman 
Murtzulph  (Alexius  V.).  The  latter  betrayed  and  murdered 
the  emperor  and  his  iisither,  and  closed  the  gates  of  the  city 
f^^ainst  us.  There  is,  Holy  Father,  in  the  whole  West,  no 
city  like  Constantinople ;  the  walls  are  lofty  and  wide,  con- 
sisting of  squared  stones :  at  eveiy  interval  of  500  paces 
is*  a  stone  tower,  suppoiling  another  of  wood  six  stories 
high;  between  the  towers  are  bridges  fiill  of  arms  and  bow- 
men :  double  and  very  wide  fosses  allowed  no  play  to  our 
machines.  Often  during  the  night  they  sent  flre-ships  out 
against  us.  Our  land  forces  alarmed  Murtzulph ;  but  he 
preferred  to  die  rather  than  surrender.  He  had  killed  the 
young  emperor  with  a  dub,  and  he  gave  out  that  Alexius 
had  £ed  from  other  causes :  be  obttuned  advantages  over 
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US ;  but  at  lenp;th  the  sbip^  Paradise  and  Pilgrim,  nnder 
the  commaud  ot  the  Dishoi)S  of  Troyes  and  Soissons,  effected 
a  landing.    When  the  Gi'eeks  saw  that  the  whole  forces 
of  the  Franks  wci'e  pressing  into  the  haven  and  into  tiie 
sti*eet<y  their  coiunge  forsook  them ;   not  far  from  us  the 
em})ei'ur  took  Hight,  with  all  the  nobles,  and  sought  refuge 
in  the  piilnce.     We  put  the  people  to  the  sword  in  me 
streets  until  night  came  on;  at  len^h  our  foot-soldiers, 
without  orders,  rushed  with  irresistible  force  to  storm  the 
imperial  i*esidence,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  it,-— 
whei'eupon  all  Constantinople    submitted.      Most    Holy 
Father,  the  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and 
other  costly  thiu^  which  we  have  found,  &r  exceeds  aQ 
that  could  be  collected  in  the  city  of  Homo,  and  in  all  our 
Christendom.     Six  Venetian  noblemen,  with  the  Bishops 
of  Ti^oyes,  Soissons,  Halbentadt,  and  Ptolemais,  assembled 
nvith  the  legates  of  yoiu*  Holiness;  and  after  celebrating 
jHigh  Mass  and  public  prayers,  with  the  counsel  and  assist- 
^ance  of  the  high  and  mighty  Lord  Henry  Dandolo,  Doge 
•of  Venice,  elected  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  to  be  Em« 
peror  of  Constantinople;  the  fourth  port  of  the  empire 
'Was  left  to  him,  the  remainder  we  divided  among  omv 
.  selves.    We  will  endeavom'  to  maintain  possession  of  this 
fine  land,  full  of  com,  wine,  oil,  wood,  and  pasturage ;  and 
shai*e  it  out  in  fiefs  to  the  noble  knights  who  will  join  their 
.  ai'ms  to  ours.     As  we  have  read  in  histones,  and  under- 
.  stood  li'om  learned  men,  that  in  old  times  the  predecessors 
of  your  Hohness  came  even  to  Constantinople,  we  entreat 
yoiu"  Holiness  to  do  the  same,  and  here  to  hold  a  CounciL" 
Innocent  III.  knew  too  well  what  became  his  characteri 
not  to  publish  the  bnnn  of  the  Church  against  Crusaders 
'^ho,  instead  of  realising  theii*  vows  in  Palestine,  had  shed 
-Hx>iTents  of  blood  and  deposed  Christian  emperors ;  yet,  as 
iie  said,  on  a  more  full  considei*ation  of  the  circumstanceSi 
iie  again  absolved  them  in  due  form.     His  own  prudence 
and  penetration  satisfied  him  that  permanent  prosperity 
could  scarcely  attend  the  exploits  of  such  heroes,  however 
brilliant,  and  even  dazzling,  their  present  results  might  ap- 
pear.   He  declined  accepting  their  invitation  to  the  banks 
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of  the  Bosphorus ;  whilst  ho  redoubled  his  vigilance  in 
w&tdims  the  progress  of  affaii^s^  as  the  universal  pastor  of 
his  people. 

The  amount  of  plunder  must  indeed  have  been  enor- 
mous.    The  household  of  the  late  Isaac  Angelus  had 
comprehended  no  less  than  20,000  eunuchs  and  domestics; 
although,  no  doubt^  a  proportion  of  the  last  were  soldiers 
or  imperial  guards.  His  civil  list  involved  a  daily  expendi- 
ture of  4000  pounds  of  silver;  and  after  allowing  for  all  the 
destruction  of  property  consequent  upon  the  two  sieges 
and  assaults  oi  Dandolo — for  three  fearful  conflagrations 
which  desolated  more  than  a  league  in  length  of  the  most 
populous  regions  of  the  capital,  and  for  all  that  may  have 
oeen  concealed  by  caution  or  timidity, — ^there  yet  re- 
mained, as  a  mere  residue,  to  the  shiare  of  the  French 
alone,  the  value  of  800,000/.  sterling,  in  the  way  of  booty. 
Well  might  the  eyes  of  avarice  gloat  over  the  heaps  of 
coined  and  uncoined  metals,  in  the  shape  of  massive  plate, 
or  the  less  inconvenient  form  of  money  current  witn  the 
merchant;  or  the  piles  of  rich  silks,  velvets,  fiirs,  gems, 
and  costly  furniture.     Amidst  such  unbounded  treasures, 
the  stem  voice  of  Innocent  broke,  like  a  clap  of  thimder 
from  a  cloud,  when  he  had  obtained  less  imperfect  in- 
formation of  their  recent  proceedings.    He  taxed  them  too 
truly  with  the  most  atrocious  cruelties,  with  their  deeds 
of  darkness,  their  violation  of  vu*gins  and  matrons,  their 
pollution  of  sanctuaries  and  altars  in  open  day; — even  the 
repositories  of  the  dead  were  rifled,  and  the  priceless 
specimens  of  ancient  art  irreparably  destroyed.     Nicetas 
enumerates  and  bewails  such  losses  as  those  of  the  bronze 
charioteers,  which  might  have  once  adorned  the  Olympic 
stadium;  the  Byzantine  eagle  and  serpent,  so  exquisitely 
wrought  that  it  was  ascribed  to  enchantment;  the  incom- 

5 arable  statues  of  Helen  and  Hercules;  a  colossal  one  of 
uno,  from  Samos;  with  other  monuments  possibly  of  Ly- 
sippus,  Phidias,  or  Praxiteles.  A  redeeming  feature  may 
be  noticed  in  the  Catholic  piety  of  those  individuals,  who 
secured  a  noble  number  oi  relics,  images,  and  cinicifixes, 
which  were  quickly  transferred  to  Italy  for  sale  and  safety, 
Hurtzulph,  or  Mourzoufle,  the  nominal  flftb.  kiesAxx^)  nr^ 
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captured  in  a  bath^  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  thrown 
headlon"*  from  the  summit  of  tlie  Theodosian  columii^  a 
pillar  of  white  marble  147  feet  high^  amidst  m3'riads  of 
si)ectatoi's  shouting*  as  lie  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Venice 
took  ])ossession  of  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Sea;  old 
Dandolo  died  in  immense  gfloiy  at  Constantinople;  Achaia 
and  the  Peloponnesus  were  divided  into  various  fiefe,  held 
bv  great  magnates,  many  of  them  barons  and  nobles  of 
iVance.  Otho  de  la  Roche,  a  Burgundian,  became  Duke 
of  Athens;  Theodore  Lascaris,  a  pdnce  of  genius,  who 
had  mairied  the  daughter  of  Alexius  III.,  preserved  a 
wreck  of  the  Byzantine  grandeur  at  Nice,  in  Bitliynia, 
which  formed  a  meti*oix)lis  to  the  sovereignty  of  Asia 
Minor,  under  the  imperial  name.  IVo  other  states  were 
founded  by  membere  of  the  Comnenian  family — one  at 
Trebizond,  by  n  grandson  of  the  in&mous  Andronicus,  who 
bore  the  ducal  title,  and  reigned  in  peace  along  the  ^ores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis.  In  the  later 
genemtions,  his  descendants  called  themselves  emperon. 
An  illegitimate  scion  of  the  house  of  Angelus  Gonmeniu 
also  contrived  to  imitate  the  example,  m  appropriating 
another  fragment  of  the  Greek  dominions,  which  came  to 
be  called  tlie  Despotato  of  Epirus,  and  included  that  small 
but  impoi-tant  prevince,  with  the  districts  of  Acamanisi 
Etolia,  and  ITiessaly,  nearly  fi'om  the  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic  across  to  the  confines  of  the  Arehipelago.  Bald- 
win of  Flandere,  the  first  Latin  usurper  oi  the  diadem  of 
Constimtiuople,  met  with  an  insidious  death  ii-om  Joan- 
nices.  King  of  the  Bulgarians.  It  is  affirmed,  that  die 
queen  solicited  his  vii-tue,  when  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
her  husband;  on  his  reiiisal,  hatred  and  jealousy  wreaked 
npon  him  the  exti-emities  of  vengeance;  dismembered 
and  mutilated,  he  was  cast  forth,  not  as  vet  dead,  to  he 
devom-ed  by  birds  of  prey,  whose  hon-id  banquet  is  said 
to  have  been  proti-acted  for  thi*ee  days,  befoi-e  life  had 
absolutely  dcpai-ted  from  his  remains.  Henry,  his  brodMr, 
succeeded  in  August,  a.d.  1206,  and  reigned  far  ten 
years, — the  only  interval  of  French  domination  on  da 
iBospliorus  presenting  any  symptoms  of  peace  or  pro^ 
perity.     His  endeavours  to  concihate  his  Greek  so^ecto 
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ure  thoaght  to  have  drawn  him  into  some  compromises; 
and^  certain!  J,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  Sophia  he  deserved 
censure^  as  the  Pope  justly  told  him,  for  presuming*  to 

Slace  his  throne  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Patiiarch.  Henry 
ied  at  Thessalonica,  in  April  a.d.  1217,  when  Peter  of 
Gourtenay,  his  brother-in-law,  undertook  the  government. 
Misfortune  dogged  his  footsteps.  The  despot  of  Epiros 
made  him  a  prisoner  on  his  journey  from  Durazzo,  in 
company  with  the  papal  legate;  nor  was  he  released 
irom  captivity  but  by  a  natural  or  untimely  death,  in 
A.B.  1219.  His  second  son,  Roba-t,  accepted  the  shadow 
of  imperial  power — ^for  it  was  no  more, — and  augmented 
the  public  calamities.  Theodore  Angelus  attacked  him, 
from  Epirus  on  one  side,  and  Theoclore  Lascans  from 
Nice  on  the  other.  His  morals  were  not  inmiaculate, 
nor  his  abilities  equal  to  his  station;  shame,  grief,  and 
impotent  resentment  extinguished  liis  earthly  existence 
A.D.  1228.  His  youthful  son  assumed  the  paternal  diadem 
as  Bfddwin  II.;  but  with  a  hero  for  his  colleague  and 
adopted  sire,  in  John  of  Brienne,  an  aged  nobleman  from 
Champagne,  of  gigantic  size  and  stature.  Beneath  the 
weight  of  fourscore  years  his  vigorous  intellect  had  only 
acquired  wisdom,  without  losing  strength.  He  presei-ved 
Constantinople,  for  a  brief  period,  from  the  Greeks  and 
Bulgarians.  Contemporary  poets  compared  him  with 
Hector,  Roland,  and  Judas  Maccaboeus;  but  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  he  was  the  champion  of  his  metropolis; 
nor  will  Catholic  piety  fail  to  admire  his  ambition,  after 
fifty  years  of  secular  glory,  to  enter  Paradise  in  the  habit 
of  a  Franciscan  fiiar.  On  his  demise,  the  2dd  of  March, 
A.D.  1237,  the  fate  of  the  Latin  diadem  in  the  East  was 
sealed.  His  pupil,  Baldwin,  dishonoured  the  throne  for 
nearly  another  quarter  of  a  century;  until,  in  July, 
A,r>,  1261,  Michael  Palaeologus,  as  colleague  and  guardian 
of  the  infant  John  Lascans,  recovered  the  capital  of  the 
Constantines  with  little  difficulty  and  less  bloodshed. 
Baldwin,  in  deep  humiliation,  survived  his  deposition 
thirteen  years:  tnrough  his  poverty  and  distresses  very 
many  most  interesting  relics  bec^e  the  property  oC 
France — such  as  the  crown  of  thorns  ^loiO;!  ^^orrasiM^. 
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the  brow  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  an  autheiitic  poition  of 
the  cross  on  which  He  suiFered,  the  sponge  that  was  lifted 
on  a  i-eed  to  Ills  lips,  and  the  spear  of  the  Roman  soldier, 
which  had  so  liappdy  been  discovei*ed  at  Antioch. 

The  fifth  Ci-usade  liad  been  undertaken,  a.d.  1218, 
when  200,000  Franks  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the 
Nile ;  for  afler  the  death  of  Saladin  the  wisest  of  poli* 
ticians  considered,  from  the  changes  wliich  had  occurred 
in  the  East,  that  a  blow  stnick  at  Egypt  might  open  the 
road  to  Mount  Zion.     Damietta  was  wrested  m)m  the 
Moslem;  but  had  to  be  restored,  partly  from  the  mis- 
management of  its  captors,  and  pai'tly  from  the  sickliness 
of  the  situation,  as  well  as  the  season.    The  Himgaiians, 
Austiians,   Fiisons,  Gei*mans,  and   Norwegians    melted 
away  beneath  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  amidst  the  Tniftpma 
of  an  ovci'flowing  river.      Some  time  afterwards,    the 
Emperor  Frederic  II.,  blasted  as  to  person  and  character 
by  ecclesiastical  censures,  at  length  felt  himself  obliged  to 
fulfil  his  vow;  which  he  did  by  mai*cliing  to  Jerusalenii 
A.D.  1228,  and  taking  with  his  own  hands  (for  no  priest 
oould  pei-form  the  omce)  the  crown  from  the  altar  of  tibe 
Holy  Sepulchre.      His  treaty  with  Malek-el-Kamel,  or 
Melcdin,  the  successor  to  Saladin,  obtained  for  the  Latins 
the  Sacred  City,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  with  tlie  sea-coast 
to  Tyre  and  Sidon.     But  Frederic  was  as  profieme  as  he 
was  com*ageous — ^fearing  neither  God  nor  man;  his  own 
unbelief  and  pei*sonal  profligacy  only  inflamed  the  dis- 
orders of  Palestine :   the  Knights  of   St.  John   ranged 
themselves  in  battle  array  against  the  Templars;   these 
seeking  an  alliance  with  the  Twrks  of  Damascus,  those 
with  the  Sultans  of  Cairo.     In  a.d.  1233-4  the  Cazii- 
mians,  or  Choresmians,  came  down  in  a  torrent  upon  all 
the  combatants.     Their  savagery  rendei'ed  the  land  a 
desei-t  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.     The  Mongols  had  dis- 
placed them  fi'om  their  native  locations ;  and  in  their  can- 
sequent  onset  upon  the  Crusaders  at  Gaza,  the  weapons  of 
a  horde,  which  had  emigrated  from  between  fche  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Lake  of  Ai-al  into  Buchaiia,  Caubul,  tmOj 
and  Choi*assan,  went  far  towards  the  temporary  annihila- 
tion of  the  mUitaiy  oi'dei's.     St.  Louis,  the  monarch  of 
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France^  was  moved  with  alarm  and  sympathy :  the  sim* 
plicity  of  his  heart  could  know  no  rest,  after  Europe  had 
again  lost  possession  of  Calvary  and  the  garden  of  Geth* 
semane.     His  noble  country  may  have  produced  many 
warriors ;  but  in  none  has  a  royal  devotion  to  religion  been 
so  wonderfully  exemplified :  ms  earthly  crown  seemed  to 
have  caught  an  illumination  from  the  celestial  diadem  in 
store  for  him,  and  of  which  it  was  the  anticipation  and  the 
symbol.  We  may  well  &ncy  him,  according  to  the  picture 
of  Joinville,  sittmg  imder  an  oak  in  the  woods  of  Yin* 
cennes,  or  on  a  carpet  spread  in  his  garden,  when  all  whQ 
bad  any  complaint  ireely  approached  him  :  but  Jerusalem, 
where  nis  Redeemer  had  lived  and  died,  could  never  be 
forg'otten.     Sailing  from  Aigues  Mortes,  and  spending  the 
winter  at  Cyprus,  a.b.  1248,  he  took  Damietta  with  ease ; 
for  he  had  resolved  to  follow  out  the  plans  of  his  late  pre- 
decessors, in  attempting  to  conquer  Palestine  throug'h 
Egypt.    The  Levant  was  overshadowed  with  1800  saife : 
there  were  nearly  140,000  soldiers  on  board  his  vessels 
before  they  landed  with  their  pious  and  gallant  monarch 
at  their  head,  leaping  on  shore  in  complete  armour,  the 
oriflamme  waving  before  him.   But  disaster  soon  darkened 
the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  sixth  Crusade — disease 
thinnea  and  disheartened  their  ranks.    Their  premature 
good-fortune  had  induced  the  Count  of  Artois  to  advance 
up  the  Nile  during  its  inundation,  and  strike  at  Cairo: 
Mansura,  indeed,  fell  into  his  hands ;  but  the  watei*s  were 
against  them,  the  sluices  were  cut,  the  coimt  was  slain ; 
the  Greek  fire,  which  had  been  borrowed  or  stolen  from 
Constantinople,  now  thundered  and    flashed    upon   the 
Christian  invaders  of  a  Mahometan  country;  provisions 
fell  short,  and  St.  Louis,  with  all  his  chivalry,  became 
captive  to  the  Moslem.    He  might  indeed  have  himself 
escaped,  would  he  but  have  left  his  faithful  army  to  its 
fate.    The  termination,  however,  proved  sufficiently  tra- 
gical ;  the  massacre  of  such  as  haa  no  means  of  redeem- 
ing their  lives  by  ransom,  or  valuable  service,  fiimished  a 
gory  circle  of  heads  around  the  fortress  of  the  infidels, 
Fetters  were  even  imposed  upon  the  King  of  France :  nor 
could  the  capitidation  be  effected  on  better  ten!Q&  XXv^sl  ^Osd^ 
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I'estoinition  of  every  conquest,  and  the  payment  of  400,000 
pieces  of  g:c>l(l.  The  Mamehikes,  at  this  juncture^  overthrew 
the  succcssoi's  of  Sftladin,  and  kept  £p:yi)t  for  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  A.D.  1350-1517,  through  foi'ty-eight 
i^evohitions ;  their  sultans  were  seldom  hereditary,  hemg 
g'eiiei'nlly  a  favouiite  slave  or  some  daring  soldier.  Origi- 
nally levied  as  mercenanes  in  the  Caucasus,  they  soon 
constituted  a  soi-t  of  pi'setonan  hand,  sufficiently  powerful 
after  tvvo  or  thi'ee  generations  to  change  places  with  their 
niastei's.  St.  Louis,  having  purchased  his  liberty,  betook 
himself  to  Aci'e,  whei'e  he  spent  fom*  years,  fruitlessly  en- 
deavouring to  assuage  the  Latin  factions,  and  once  more 
secure  Jcnisalem.  It  is  tine  that  he  failed  in  these  objects; 
yet  not  in  edifying  all  Glnistendom  by  his  mcomjporaUe 
justice,  forbearance,  and  patience,  his  unboimded  aunsgiv- 
ing,  and  the  immense  sums  which  he  expended  in  the  le- 
demj)tion  of  piisonere  fi-om  tlietr  enemies.  The  death  of 
his  mother,  the  good  Queen  Blanche,  whom  he  had  left  as 
i*egent  in  his  absence,  at  last  summoned  liim  home,  where 
for  sixteen  veal's  he  adorned  the  throne,  enlarged  his  i^ealms^ 
improved  the  finances,  extended  his  pi*ei'ogative,and  in  every 
respect  augmented  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his  people. 
The  Mamehikes  may  be  divided  into  two  dynastiecf,  the 
Baharites,  who  were  Turks  or  Tai-tars,  from  Kipjaick,  cmd 
the  Borates,  who  were  Circassians;  they  soon  acquired 
Nubia,  Ai*abia,  and  Syria,  in  addition  to  Slgypt,  for  some 
interval,  and  the  prowess  of  tlie  approachmg  Monffob 
alone  prevented  them  from  driving  tiie  Franks  altogeuier 
out  of  their  tenitories.  Insulated  expeditions  of  vfiliaat 
pilgrims,  such  as  that  of  our  fii*st  Edwai*d,  perhaps  might 
somewhat  assist  in  delaying  that  result ;  but  in  June  A.D. 
12G8  Antioch  fell  before  the  assault  of  Bibars  oi*  Bondoeh- 
dar,  followed  up  by  the  loss  of  Gabala,  Laodicea,  Tripdtii 
Beirout,  Sidon,  Tyi*e,  and  Jaf!a,  with  all  the  stronger 
castles  of  the  Hospitallere  and  Templars.  St.  John  of  Acre 
alone  remained  as  a  beacon  of  hope  or  despair,  when  St 
Louis  resolved  upon  attempting  tne  seventn  and  last  n^ 
gular  Crusade,  partly  as  tne  execution  of  a  vow,  patC^ 
under  the  influence  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  his  brother,  yrho, 
having  i-eceived  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  tnm 
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the  Pope^  persuaded  him  to  strike  at  Mahometanism  on  the 
coast  of  Barbarjy  pertly  through  an  idea  that  the  chief 
of  Tunis  was  wiUing  to  receive  Christian  haptism ;   but 
above  all^  and  mainly^  inspired  with  the  desire  of  advancing 
the  fflory  of  God,  and  supporting  his  holy  Church.     The 
Abimafides  and  Merinides  hiid  succeeded  the  Mowahed- 
dins  throughout  the  states  of  Northern  Africa,  after  the 
ikoiily  of  Saladin  had  passed  away.     With  a  squadron  of 
six  tnousand  cavahy  and  thirty  thousand  iniantjy,  he 
embarked  on  the  1st  of  July,  a.d.  1270;  and  when  ever 
against  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  it  was  decided  in  council 
that  an  attack  should  be  made  on  Tunis,  wbicli,  liad  it 
succeeded,  would  no  doubt  have  facilitated  subsequent 
operations  on  the  Nile,  and  for  which  the  Neapolitan  fleet 
was  promised  to  afford  assistance.     That  fleet  had  not 
arrived,  although  its  delays  proved  the  cause  of  manifold 
misfortunes,  when,  amidst  the  heats  of  a  burning  season,  St. 
Louis  landed  with  his  forces ;  a  sie&'e  on  that  spot,  where 
the  ruins  of  Carthage  were  still  visible,  commenced  imme- 
diately, but  around  the  walls  pestilence  and  fever  only 
waited  for  their  victims.     John  Tristan,  Count  of  Nevers, 
a  most  beloved  son  of  the  holy  monarch,  was  the  fii*st  per- 
son of  distinction  who  fell  ill,  and  he  expired  of  dysentery 
in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age :  on  the  very  day  of  his 
death  the  kmg  himself,  with  Philip,  his  heir,  sickened. 
During  three  weeks  his  health  and  strength  slowly  wasted 
away  amidst  unremitted  attention  to  the  duties  of  liis  ex- 
alteu  station,  the  augmented  perils  of  the  expedition,  the 
re-union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions,  and,  above 
all,  his  own  solemn  preparations  for  dissolution.     Fre- 
quently receiving  the  holy  Eucharist,  when  he  could  no 
longer  move  from  his  bed  he  had  a  large  cross  placed 
beside  it,  so  that  he  could  always  turn  his  longing  gaze 
towards  the  symbol  of  eternal  love.     On  the  24th  of  Au- 
gust, which  was  Sunday,  he  received  the  last  Sacraments, 
and  spending  the  rest  of  his  time  in  ardent  acts  of  prayer 
and  praise,  he  lost  his  speech  the  next  day  from  nine  to 
twelve  o'clock ;  yet  he  recovered  it  again,  and  raising  his 
eyes  towards  heaven,  he  repeated  aloud  those  words  of  the 
Fsalmifit:  "Z^rrf,  /  will  enter  into  thine  AouaC)  I  wSL 
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adx)re  in  thy  holy  temple^  and  give  ghry  to  Thy  name^^ 
He  spoVe  again  at  tlu*ee  in  the  afternoon ;  but  only  said^ 
^^Into  thy  haruh  I  commend  my  sold;"  immediately  after 
whicliy  in  his  tent^  he  breathed  his  last^  on  the  25th  of 
Aug;ust,  A.D.  1270,  beinff  fifty-five  years  and  four  months 
old,  and  having*  reigned  foi-ty-threiB  years,  nine  months, 
and  eiu^hteen  days.  We  have  dwelt  a  moment  upon  the 
last  of  the  royal  Crusaders,  as  affording  so  happy  and  holy 
a  tvpe  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  with  regain!  to  these  ex- 

E editions,  and  as  shedding  a  light  upon  those  baser  draw- 
acks  with  which  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  too 
often  contiived  to  cloud  and  eclipse  them.  Charles  of 
Anjou,  a  singular  contrast  to  his  brother,  arrived  with  his 
vessels  a  few  minutes  after  St.  Louis  IX.  had  exchanged 
earth  for  heaven.  The  Chiistian  army  twice  defeated  the 
Saracens,  in  b^^o  grand  engagements,  and  on  the  30th  of 
October  concluded  a  peace  on  favourable  conditions; 
namely,  that  piisonere  should  be  released,  slaves  set  at 
liberty,  tlie  profession  of  tlie  tnie  religion  allowed,  an  an- 
nual tribute  paid  to  the  Sicilian  crown,  and  210,000 
ounces  of  gold  given  down  to  the  French  army  towards 
the  expenses  of  tne  war.  Ptolemais  and  its  territory  still 
remained  a  Catholic  pnncipality  for  twenty-one  years 
lon^-er,  adorned  with  stately  sanctuaries,  noble  sec^kir 
edifices,  several  aqueducts,  an  artificial  harbour,  and  a 
double  wall ;  thither  resoi-ted  a  cmious  conflux  of  na- 
tions, a  variety  of  pilgiims  and  paladins,  and  some  titalar 
rulers, — the  place,  in  fact,  had  seventeen  tribunals,  many 
sovereigns,  and  no  government.  *  Kalil,  the  Mamelul^ 
sovereign,  in  a  siege  of  thirty-three  days,  at  length  cap- 
tured it,  on  the  loth  of  May,  a.d.  1291 ;  the  King  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Patriai^ch,  and  all  who  could  escape,  fonnd 
an  asylum  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus ;  and  so  terminated  the 
seven  greater  expeditions  of  the  middle  ages,  to  recover 
from  the  votaries  of  the  false  prophet  the  metropolis  and 
soil  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Their  beneficial  effects  upon  society  and  manners  can 
scarcely  be  doubted,  and  certainly  not  denied.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  Cross,  in  minting  fi'om  the  West  into  the 
East,  came  into  contact  wiui  a  civilisation  in  many  respectB 
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superior  to  their  own :  the  manufactures,  trade,  commerce 
arts,  sciences,  and  learning  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  tin 
British  Isles,  and  Scandmavia,  one  and  all  I'eaped  some 
advantages.  The  mere  process  of  intercommunication 
proved  useful  to  the  ruder  occidentals ;  it  enlarged  their 
views,  wore  off  their  prejudices,  engendered  new  ideas, 
softened  their  manners,  md  formed  many  earnest  desires 
after  domestic  amelioration ;  the  state  and  tenure  of  pro- 
perty became  wonderfully  affected;  the  iron  image  of 
feudalism  was  smitten  upon  its  feet,  although  generations 
were  requii*ed  for  its  fall ;  the  vast  landea  possessions  of 
peers  and  knights  and  nobles  were  broken  up,  and  par- 
celled out  in  time  amongst  more  numerous  hands,  with 
some  capital  and  industry  to  expend  upon  them,  and  whose 
consequent  tendencies  led  to  tne  formation  of  middle  or 
bui^her  classes.  The  absence  also  from  Europe  of  many 
potent  vassals,  accustomed  to  control  their  sovems^, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  latter  to  extend  meir 
power  and  prerogatives,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of,  and  which,  through  the  pi*otection  of  the 
Church,  assisted  them  to  abolish  private  warfare,  and 
promote  a  more  regular  administration  of  justice.  Govern- 
ment in  general  assumed  more  regular  forms  almost  every 
where;  together  with  security,  wealth  accumulated;  the 
sea  became  as  productive  as  the  land :  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  Pisa,  as  maritime  republics,  with  the  cities  of  the 
Lombai'd  League  and  the  Hanse  Towns  in  the  North,  de- 
veloped an  enormous  traffic,  through  their  ships,  harbours, 
staples,  markets,  ingenuity,  artisans,  sailors,  and  silken, 
linen,  or  woollen  fabrics.  The  establishment  of  communi- 
ties ensued,  with  freedom,  intellect,  domestic  vii*tues,  and 
refinement  in  their  train ;  chivalry  itself  was  christianised, 
lofly  aspirations  and  magnanimous  sympathies  multiplied 
and  irradiated  throughout  those  lower  though  not  less  im- 
portant portions  of  populations,  on  which  tne  prince  and 
the  peer  had  been  otherwise  too  apt  to  look  with  disdain. 
The  mighty  adversary,  which  in  the  names  of  Allah  and 
Mahomet  had  defied  the  Church  of  the  Uxing  God,  and 
plotted  its  absolute  overthrow,  recoiled  upon  its  own  cor- 
ruption and  hollowness ;  and  although  dangeTO\)&  iox  ^^sc&s^ 
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centuries  lonprer,  1  ad  no  more  any  prospects  of  triumph. 
Sym])oli!am,  in  its  Ijest  sense,  also  caugirt  some  glow  of 
sacred  fire  from  those  sunny  regions  and  deeply  I'eligious 
associations  which  were  frathei'ed  at  Bethlehem  and  Na- 
zareth, on  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  in  the  Valley  of  Jehos- 
haphat,  or  on  the  summit  of  Thahor,  along*  the  Brook 
Cedron,  tlie  flowiiipps  of  Jordan,  and  the  margin  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Thousands  and  ten-thousands  of  minds,  of 
whom  histoiy  never  heard,  listened  to  the  tale  of  the  re- 
tm-ning  Cnisader,  and  anchored  their  souls  less  on  the 
shifting  sandbanks  of  the  present  scene;  resting  more  than 
ever  assureil  that  their  only  real  home  must  be  in  heayen^ 
of  which  an  earthly  Jenisalem,  even  in  its  ruins,  reminded 
them, — ix)or  as  its  re])ref  entative  characteristic  mi^ht  be  of 
the  holy  and  apocalyptic  Vision,  coming  down  m>m  the 
presence  of  God,  and  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  in  celestial 
apparel  for  her  admuing  husband. 


CHAPTER  vm. 
A.D.  850-1300. 

THE  GTIEAT  COBrMERCIAL  RKPUBLICS  OF  THE  UIDDLE  AGES,  WITH  A 
SLIGHT  TERRITORIAL  SKETCH  OF  CHRISTEiri>OM  TO  THE  CLOSE 
OF  THE  THIRTEENTH  CESTCRT — BONIFACE  THE  EIGHTH. 

In  closing  the  histoiy  of  the  Cnisades,  we  liave  had  a 
glimpse,  amongst  their  other  consequences,  of  the  influ- 
ence which  they  exercised  upon  commerce.  This  had 
liitherto  subdivided  itself  into  two  principal  regions,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  geographical  circumstances  of  Europe  :  the 
northern  comprehended  those  countries  bordering  on  the 
Baltic  and  German  Seas,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  the 
southern  included  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediteiranean. 
Italy,  Spain,  the  South  of  France,  the  shores  of  Barbaiy. 
the  Levant,  and  Constantinople,  had  for  ages  a  traffic  and 
intercommunications  peculiar  to  themselves. '  Amalfi  obr 
-tained  a  high  position,  with  enoimous  wealth,  down  to  her 
subjugation  by  Roger  the  Norman,  King  of  Sicily.     Pisi 
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had  been  distinguished  irom  the  tenth  eentury,  and  pre- 
ceded Genoa  in  fitting  out  naval  armaments  against  the 
Saracen  corsairs ;  witlim  another  hundred  years  slie  con- 
ouered  Sardinia  irom  the  Mooi*S;  sharing  out  the  island  in 
oistricts  amongst  several  noble  families^  who  had  em- 
barked their  capital  or  services  in  the  expedition.  These 
successful  magnates  became  feudal  vassals  of  the  repubHc. 
Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica  were  acquired  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  not  long  retained  ^  but  the  transpoH  of  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Gross  opened  rich  sources  of  lucre ;  there  grew 
up  a  regular  carrying  trade,  connected  as  to  pecuniary 
transactions  with  tne  inland  towns  of  the  Lombai'd  League; 
as  bankers,  the  extravagant  rates  of  usury,  or  interest  for 
money,  afforded  them  immense  advanta&^es ;  together  with 
their  still  more  remarkable  contemporanes  and  successors^ 
they  enjoyed  extensive  privileges  in  the  Christian  prin- 
cipalities of  Asia,  after  the  sea-coasts  of  the  ancient 
Phoenicia  had  been  wrested  from  the  Crescent.  Through 
the  warehouses  of  Pisa  the  produce  of  the  East  passed  to  the 
ruder  nations  of  the  Nortn.  Before  a.d.  1282  she  had 
added  Corsica  and  Elba  to  her  insular  temtories ;  whilst 
her  factories  at  Ptolemais  were  some  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  opulent  in  Palestine.  Her  cathedral  was  the  won- 
der of  its  time, — that  of  Hildebi*and ;  the  leaning  tower, 
the  baptistery,  the  ai'cades  of  the  Campo  Santo,  are  of 
later  date,  yet  still  prior  to  tlie  residence  of  the  Popes  at 
Avignon.  Her  fii-st  conflict  with  Genoa  seems  to  have 
occurred  about  a.d.  1120,  from  which  year  there  ensued  a 
struggle  of  interests  and  arms,  more  or  less,  for  nearly 
a  couple  of  centuries.  Such  contests,  although  to  be  de- 
plored, no  doubt  brace  the  neiTes  and  energies  of  those 
engaged  in  them.  A  naval  engagement  off  the  little  isle 
of  Meloiia,  in  a.d.  1284,  may  be  styled  her  death-blow ; 
tliirty  years  afterwards  her  dominions  melted  away.  The 
crown  of  Airaffon  acquired  Sardinia,  and  hei*  commerce 
dwindled  with  ner  greatness.  Grown  haughty,  as  well  as 
wealthy,  her  efforts  and  predilections  had  been  exei^ted  on 
the  siae  of  the  Ghibellines.  The  iising  states  of  Milan 
and  Florence  fought  over  the  deftmct  remainder  of  hec 
political  existence^  and  in  the  fifteenth  oentv\ry ,  ionc  ^  ^sosddl 
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of  400,000  floi-ins,  tbe  once  a£9ueiit  city  of  Pisa  merged, 
amidst  useless  resistance,  into  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of 
Medici. 

Her  great  rival,  Genoa,  might  feel  something  like  cer- 
tain su[>enontj  perhaps  fi'om  the  commencement  of  the 
thirteentli  century.  Wlien  Corsica  had  permanently  &llen 
imder  her  |)ower,  she  maintained  the  government  with 
decision,  and  for  a  protracted  period.  Her  continental 
sea-board  of  Liguria  was  much  more  extensive  and  valua- 
ble than  the  slip  of  Italian  coast  held  by  her  competitor ; 
it  was,  however,  the  recovery  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Greeks  in  a.d.  1261  which  more  advanced  her  commercial 
and  maritime  prosperity.  Jealous  of  the  Venetians,  by 
whose  enterprise  the  Latin  emperors  had  been  placed,  and 
were  still  maintained,  upon  the  Oriental  throne,  tne  Genoese 
assisted  Michael  Palseologus  in  oveHuming  that  usurpa- 
tion; they  obtained,  in  consequence,  the  suburb  of  Pera, 
or  Galata,  over  against  the  Golden  Horn,  as  an  exclusive 
settlement,  where  their  colony  was  niled  by  a  mf^strate 
sent  fi'om  home,  whose  an'ogance  fi^equently  dehed  the 
capital,  and  even  overawed  it,  with  his  aimed  galleys  and 
inti-epid  sailoi-s.  From  this  advantageous  station  Genoa 
extended  her  traffic  into  the  Euxine,  and  established  her 
principal  factory  at  CafFa  in  the  Crimea;  her  industry 
supplied  the  Byzantine  population  with  fish  and  com,  the 
former  caught  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don,  the  latter  supplied 
from  the  harvests  of  the  .Ukraine ;  a  laborious  oveu'land 
route  to  India,  by  the  watere  of  the  Tanais,  the  Volga, 
the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus,  procured  the  jewels,  spices, 
and  lighter  fine  fabrics  of  the  Punjaub,  and,' after  a  march 
of  three  months,  the  Cai'izmian  caravans  communicated 
with  Italian  vessels  in  the  gi-eat  haven  of  the  Tauric  Cber- 
sonnesus.  CafFa  gi-ew  to  such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend 
within  its  limits  and  suburbs  foi-ty-four  thousand  houses, 
and  to  be  called  Crim  Stamboul ;  a  chain  of  fortifications 
commanded  the  adjacent  shores,  silenced  their  native  in- 
habitants into  submission,  and  repelled  the  Tartars.  But 
the  admutds  of  Genoa  had  more  potent  adversaiies  to  deal 
with  in  the  Doges  of  Venice  than  in  the  Podestas  of  Pisa. 
Two  fearfiil  wars,  in  a.d.  1258  and  a.d.  1293^  etzhauated 
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both  republics.  Some  of  the  galliots  seem  to  have  been 
of  stupendous  size,  at  least  in  that  age, — their  naval  archi* 
tects  might  well  then  fancy  them  floating  forti*esses; 
but  in  the  long  run,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Queen 
of  the  Adriatic  was  to  illustrate  the  more  glorious  career ; 
her  history  arches  over  the  interval  between  ancient  and 
modem  annals;  and  the  fugitives  who  fled  from  Attila  in 
the  fifth  affe  laid  the  foundation  of  a  republic  upon  their 
hundred  isles  destined  to  expire,  aft^r  a  millennium  of  fame, 
amidst  the  frowns  of  a  French  Directory.  It  had  long 
been  the  policy  of  the  city  to  attach  itself  to  that  party 
on  the  continent  which  appeared  to  promise  the  most  pow- 
61*1111  protection  for  its  liberties ;  hence  the  magnanimous 
spirit  with  which  Alexander  III.  received  secular  support 
in  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  freedom,  made  against  Frederic 
Bai'barossa.  The  constitution  of  the  republic  had  an  early 
origin;  it  might  be  said  to  have  been  built  upon  the 
waves,  or,  at  least,  upon  four  insular  marshes,  each  of 
which  in  the  beginning  could  actually  boast  of  a  separate 

fovemment ;  nor  was  it  imtil  these,  and  a  nimiber  more, 
ad  come  to  render  the  lagunes  rather  populous,  that  they 
imited  in  time  of  war,  under  a  common  leader,  Paulutius 
Anafestus,  who,  being  invested  with  the  supreme  power  for 
life,  was,  in  feet,  the  first  doge  or  duke,  a.d.  709,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  twelve  years  earlier.  This  office  long 
remained  as  elective  as  any  other  municipal  mayoralty, 
assisted  subsequently  by  the  formation  of  a  reg^ar  coun- 
cil, comprising  480  members;  these  were  selected  bv 
general  suflrage,  but  through  intermediate  tribunes,  from 
the  entire  booy  of  citizens,  and  administered  in  separate 
committees  the  financial  and  judicial  affairs  of  state.  The 
entire  system  passing  into  various  changes,  gradually  took 
the  form  of  a  jealous  aristocracy, — a  political  Argus  all 
over  eyes, — esteeming  espionage  as  the  element  of  its  ex- 
istence. The  fourth  crusade  aggrandised  its  commercial 
influence,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  and  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  spoil,  Henry  Dandolo  endowed  his  maternal  re- 
public witli  three-eighths  of  Constantmople,  and  an  equal 
projK)i'tion  of  the  provinces.  By  fortunate  purchases  ahft 
also  enhanced  considerably  the  value  of  hex  wiwte-,  ^^o  ^ScaX. 
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it  cnino  in  tlie  end  to  include  Candia,  Gorfu^  and  tlie 
other  Ionian  i)ossessions,  Naxos,  Paros,  Melos,  Andros, 
Myeone,  S(^yros,  Cen,  and  Lemnos.  The  bronze  horses  of 
Lysi|)j)us  wi»re  also  amongst  her  trophies. 

liet()i*e  these  events,  however,  her  navies  had  eneoun- 
tei-ed  the  SMi-acens,  the  Sclavonians,  and  the  Normans; 
nor  hail  tlie  Saxon  Otlios  cwised  to  reij^n  when  Dalmatia 
acknowlodjred  her  s^vvay.  There  were  several  Greek  cities 
upon  this  coast  whicli"  the  empii'e  had  ceased  to  protect, 
and  wliiclj,  Hke  Venice  herself^  1>ecamo  repubhcs  for  want 
of  a  masJter;  Kagiisa  was  one  of  these.  Iheir  submission, 
indeed,  was  sufficiently  uncertain,  since  their  own  domestic 
rel>ellions,  or  the  ambition  of  the  neighbom-ing'  kings  of 
Hungai-y,  eveiy  now  and  then  shook  or  loosened  the  grasp 
of  the  l)oge ;  who,  nevertheless,  styled  himself  duke  of 
their  countiy.  Ilis  political  and  mercantile  grandeur 
meanwhile  daily  increased ;  no  Christian  state  preserved 
so  considemble  an  intei'coiu^e  \vith  the  Mahometans. 
Genoa,  indeed,  held  the  keys  of  the  Black  Sea;  but  her 
competitor  indemnified  her^^elf  at  Alexandria,  and  the 
more  easy  ti'aftic  with  Hindostan,  by  way  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  brought  a  flood  of  affluence 
into  hor  coffers.  Even  the  Euxine  was  not  altos^ther 
closed  to  her  merchants;  she  had  a  settlement  m  the 
Ciimea,  and  possessed  some  of  the  trade  tluH^ugh  Tai'tary. 
The  route  to  Cliina  was  fix)m  Azoff  to  Astrachan;  ami 
thence  by  a  vai-iety  of  places,  no  longer  found  in  our  maps, 
to  Pekin  or  Cambalu ;  the  joumev  occupying  about  eight 
months  going  and  retiuTiing.  Religion  was  not  foi^tten 
in  these  enterprises ;  Innocent  IV.  sent  out  John  du  Plant 
Carpin,  with  five  or  six  Franciscan  friars,  in  a.d.  1246,  to 
the  Grand  Khan  at  Caracomm,  pai-tly  as  envoys  and  partly 
as  missionai'ies.  St.  Louis  accrediteJi  Father  Rubriquis  in 
the  same  character  seven  years  atterwai'ds,  who  came  back 
by  the  Euplu-ates  to  Tripoli  in  Syria.  Marco  Polo,  the 
celebmted  traveller,  seems  to  have  crossed  the  vast  regions 
of  Central  Asia,  taking  Scnnderoon  as  his  starting-point. 
In  all,  or  most  of  these  cases,  it  was  the  divining-rod  of 
the  Venetian  repubHc  which  marked  their  protracted 
courses.    The  Chinese  had  been  acquainted  for  generations 
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with  the  polarity  of  the  magnet;  and,  probablr  through 
some  such  chazmel  as  a  wandering  Italian  adventnrery 
European  mariners  derived  the  knowledge,  and  aTailed 
themselres  of  it  in  naTigation.    The  story  of  its  discoverr 
by  a  citizen  at  Amalfi,  in  the  fourteenth  oentnrr,  is  a 
vulgar  &ble ;  sinoe^  besides  the  clear  evid^ice  of  Guiot  de 
ProvinSy  alxHit  the  period  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  Crusade, 
Edrissiy  a  Saracen  gec^rrapher,  mentions  it :  and  he  flou- 
rished A.1).  1100.     'Winomills  and  the  compass  appear 
to  have  attracted  attention  in  the  West  nearly  in  the  same 
GenturVy  and  were  both  amono:  the  consequences  of  more 
frequent  intercourse  witli  the  Orient.    Some  of  the  Frendi 
seaports  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Lyons  partook  of  its 
advantaged     ManeiHes  could  hardly  ever  nave  lost  her 
Phoenician  traditions:  and  Narbonne,  Xismes,  and  Mont- 
pelier,   backed  bj  their  fertile   re»ons  of   Lanfiruedoc. 
claimed  a  share  with  Grenoa  and  Pisa  of  the  Jlediter- 
ranean  commerce.     Barcelona  and  the  Catalans  were  also 
commencing  a  prosperous  career,  quickened  by  the  intro- 
ducticm  of  silk  into  Sicily,  by  Roger  Guiscaitl,  at  Palermo, 
in  A.D.  1148 ;  in  the  next  age  this  became  a  staple  manu- 
facture of  the  Lombards  and  Tuscans,  whose  laws  formally 
enforced  the  cultivation  of  mulberries.     Woollen  and  linen 
fabrics  multiplied  every  where  and  anumgst  all  dasses 
above  the  menial  or  serf;   some  plants  of  the  sugar-cane 
had  been  brought  from  AsHsl^  and  followed  the  track  of  the 
silkworm,  &om  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna  into  the  southern 
provinces  of  Spain ;   hut  it  was  from  the  Adriatic  and 
Genoese  Riviera,  principally,  that  the  traffic  began  on  any 
thing  like  a  large  scale  with  Bruges  and  the  Hanse  Towns. 
In  Germany,  after  the  death  of  Frederic  II.,  Walpode, 
an  opulent  burgher  of  Mayence,  united  various  cities  on 
the  Rhine,  from  the  Alps  to  the  effiux  of  the  Maine,  in  a 
league  for  tlieir  common  defence  against  usury,  unlawful 
imposts,  and  robbery  by  land  or  water.     Shortly  before 
this  combination,  the  example  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck, 
A.D.  1241,  had  occasioned  the  confederation  of  all  the 
lower  German  and  northern  commercial  towns  in  the  great 
Hanseatic  Leaeue.    They  were  upwards  of  sixty  in  num:- 
ber;  holding  their  regular  sessions  at  Worms,  M.«\to,  «a^ 
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Strasbourg;  and  soon  increased  in  extent  to  more  tban 
eig-hty,  comprising'  Cologne,  Brunswick,  Dantzig',  Erfurt, 
and  fii-emen,  with  associations  in  London,  Bruges,  Bergen, 
and  Novogorod.  Little  correct  knowledge  of  the  Baltic 
prevailed  when  William  and  his  Normans  were  meditating* 
their  expedition  against  Harold.  Adam  of  Bremen,  a 
learned  man  for  those  times,  had  no  idea,  or  scarcely  any, 
that  Russia  could  be  reached  by  that  sea ;  amongst  whose 
islands,  moreover,  he  reckoned  Esthonia  and  Couiiand! 
The  fact  is,  that  Danish  and  Norwegian  piracies  had  ex- 
tinguished the  light  of  scientific  information,  until  the 
maiitime  regions  of  Mecklenburg*  and  Pomerania  were 
subdued  by  some  of  the  German  princes.  Subsequently 
to  this  the  Teutonic  order,  having  conquered  Prussia,  ex- 
tended the  lines  of  at  least  comparative  civilisation  to  the 
confines  of  Finland,  where  it  blended  with  the  intellectual 
aurora  borealis  of  Muscovy  and  Iceland.  The  Cimbric 
peninsula,  with  Holstein  and  Riga  in  Livonia,  emerge  into 
notice  about  the  same  time;  and  Koniffsburg  was  then 
founded  by  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia.  Rom  such  sources 
originated  the  opulence  of  northern  conunerce.  The 
Hanseatic  Union  made  itself  a  power  of  no  second-rate 
impoitance;  through  London  and  Bruges,  Italians  and 
Spaniards  transported  oriental  produce  to  markets  not  fer 
short  of  Permia  and  Archangel;  and  as  sailing  was  sirfi- 
ciently  slow  and  dangerous,  intermediate  stations,  or  sta- 
ples, as  they  were  styled,  became  necessary.  Flanders 
ojSfered  enormous  facilities  for  this  purpose, — through  the 
industiy  of  her  inhabitants,  the  convenience  of  her  sites, 
the  easy  means  of  consti-ucting  i*oads  and  canals,  and  ths 
amount  of  her  woollen  manufactories.  Her  Count  Bald- 
win, A.D.  958,  had  established  markets  at  Bruges  and 
other  cities.  The  raw  material  was  imported  from  Eng- 
land, and  worked  up  by  the  Flemings ;  so  that  an  author 
of  the  thii'teenth  century  affirms  that  all  the  world  was 
clothed  from  English  fleeces  wrought  in  Flanders.  The 
hening-fisheries  alone  constituted  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the 
Scandinavian  communities,  just  as  the  sturgeons  of  the 
Don  and  Boiysthenes  were  to  the  curers  of  salt-fish  at 
Cafla.    The  coasts  of  Schonen  exchanged  their  bloatert 
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for  gold  and  silver,  for  silks  and  sugars,  for  purple,  scar- 
let, and  fine  linen.  Bruges,  at  last,  almost  emulated  Tjre 
itself;  she  was  the  link  of  intercommunication  between 
the  Hanse  To\inis  and  the  Mediteiranean,  for  the  ingenious 
productions  of  the  Netherlands,  or  the  bulky  stores  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Rugen,  and  Thorn,  as  well  as  for  the 
Indian  rarities,  and  beauti^l  fabrics  of  the  Levant,  the 
Egean,  Africa,  Italy,  or  Catalonia.  It  was  this  felicitous 
action  and  re-action  of  wants  and  wishes,  of  necessities  and 
supplies,  of  advantages  and  inventions,  which  engendered 
the  germs  of  our  own  future  gi*eatness, — ^without  a  parallel, 
as  that  was  one  day  to  be,  in  the  modem  development  of 
nations. 

England,  however,  had  hitherto  played  but  a  very 
secondary  part  in  the  world  of  commerce  or  the  drama  of 
history.  When  the  concentrated  kingdoms  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  had  fallen  beneath  the  Norman  sword,  the  con- 
queror exacted  the  services  of  vassals  even  for  allodial 
estates;  so  that  the  great  thanes  were  degraded,  from  the 
rank  of  comrades  to  tne  sovereign,  into  that  of  his  subjects. 
The  feudal  system  was  introduced,  with  all  its  horrors  and 
few  of  its  pictiu^que  alleviations.  Wars  were  no  longer 
to  be  carried  on,  according  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Wit- 
tenegemote,  or  ParUament  of  Wise  Men,  but  at  the  behests 
of  a  master  and  a  tyrant ;  the  whole  of  England,  with 
relation  to  its  military  constitution,  was  divided  into  60,000 
fiefs,  each  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a  knight.  The 
entire  aspect  of  society  put  on  a  new  face,  as  compared 
with  the  noble  days  of  Alfred  the  Great  or  Edward  the 
Confessor;  even  Canute  and  his  Danes  could  have  been 
more  easily  tolemted  than  the  illegitimate  descendants  of 
RoUo,  or  at  least  so  it  seemed, — the  former,  at  all  events, 
had  betaken  themselves  to  the  waves  and  were  gone,  but 
the  latter  displayed  their  determination  to  build  nests  in 
the  country.  Wood  and  water  had  l)ecome  regal  posses- 
sions,— of  which  our  game-laws  still  retain  some  unhappy 
vestiges ;  and  the  cmfew  extinguished  hope.  Rufiis,  or 
the  Ked  King,  never  dreamed  of  mitigating  the  yoke;  but 
Henry  I.  happily  found  himself  under  tne  necessity  of 
seeking  to  conciliate  the  nation,  all  writhing  wad.  \^^^^ 
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as  it  was  with  scai*cely  suppressed  indignation.  Equally 
advantag^Hiiis  in  its  effects  was  tlie  contest  tor  the  succes- 
sion, wliich  ensued  between  Stephen  of  Boulogne,  the 
nephew  of  the  last  king,  and  his  gi*andson,  Hemy  of  An- 
jou,  as  well  as  the  humiliating  misfortunes  to  which  the 
latter  was  I'eiluced.  It  seems  not  a  little  singular  that, 
whilst  tlie  Nonnans  in  Italy  proved  themselves  amongst 
the  best  cliampions  of  the  Ohm*ch,  the  Normans  in  £ng- 
bind  were  always  ready  to  be  just  the  reverse,  whenever 
opi)ortunity  offered.  The  embryo  of  an  ecclesiastical  re- 
bellion was  visible  at  a  very  early  period ;  and  the  bearing 
of  the  Conquei*or  himself  towards  St.  Gi^egory  had  been 
any  thinof  but  really  I'espectful.  Under  om*  second  Heniyy 
the  famous  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  analogous  as  they 
were  witli  the  evil  spirit  of  the  age,  arose  out  of  what  had 
preceded  them,  quite  as  much  as  they  became  the  sources 
of  what  followed.  The  persecutor  of  St.  Thomas  h  Becket 
prided  himself  upon  his  worldly  wisdom,  which  had  for  its 
object  an  exaltation  of  the  regal  prerogative  over  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  his  people.  To  effect  the  first,  he  would  fiiin 
have  humbled  the  clergy ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  secoadi 
he  damped  their  miUtary  ai'dour,  by  i^ermittingthem  to 
purchase  exemption  from  miHtary  service.  His  weU- 
merited  flagellation  at  Canterbuiy  typified  the  temporary 
check  which  the  Chm*ch  happened  to  ue  then  able  to  give 
to  the  growth  of  state  tyranny ;  whilst  the  domestic  dis- 
sensions of  his  sons,  fomented  by  his  consort,  the  heiress 
of  Guienne,  counteracted  the  effects  of  other  parts  of  his 
policy.  His  grandfather  had  shown  that  he  could  be  as 
raise  as  liis  descendant.  When  wishing  to  set  aside  his 
brother  Robert,  he  assembled  his  vassals,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed them :  "  I,  whom  you  know  to  be  just,  solemnly 
pledge  myself  to  you,  both  my  foreign  and  home-bom 
subjects,  to  respect  your  liberties,  and  patiently  listen  to 
your  prudent  counsels,  if  you  will  only  stand  by  me. 
Whenever  you  desire  it,  I  swear  to  observe  the  laws  which 
St.  Edward,  of  pious  memory,  not  without  the  help  of  God, 
established  in  these  realms."  With  the  abolition  of  the 
curfew,  liowever,  and  some  of  the  most  bmxlensome  feudal 
ordinances,  the  cheated  people  were  obliged  to  remain 
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satisfied.  The  relics  of  the  fi^ood  Confessor  still  attracted 
thousands  to  his  shrine,  and  his  Anglo-Saxon  hberties  laj 
deep  in  their  memories;  hut  although  similar  promises 
illustrated  the  reign  of  each  successive  sovereign^  irom  the 
battle  of  Hastings  to  the  last  lying  Plantagenet^  the  thi-one 
was  di^raced  by  broken  promises  and  violated  obhgationSr 
A  more  legitimate  feature  in  the  career  of  Hemy  II.  was 
his  attempt  to  gain  respect  for  his  crown  by  an  equitable 
administration  of  justice.  Oiur  provincial  assizes  derive 
their  origin  from  uiis  period ;  he  also  £&voured  the  towns, 
and  encouraged  their  markets.  Metaphorically  speaking, 
there  were  acorns  sown,  to  grow  into  oaks  afterward. 
Despots  are  seldom  remarkable  for  the  gift  of  long^ 
sightedness. 

Through  the  aid  of  sums  paid  by  the  nobles  for  their 
militaiy  exemptions,  mercenaries  were  hired,  which  served 
the  monarch  unconditionally.  Together  with  the  feudal 
array  of  such  as  appeared  in  person  rather  than  in  purse, 
60,000  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry  constituted  an  army 
which  overawed  the  country,  maintained  the  palatinates  of 
Chester,  Pembroke,  Durham,  and  Hexham,  on  the  marches 
or  frontiers  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  enabled  Strongbow 
to  annex  Ireland,  at  least  nominally,  to  the  dominions  of 
Hemy,  a.d.  1170-7.  The  blessed  labours  of  St.  Patrick,  in 
the  fifth  century,  had  illuminated  that  island  with  the  light 
and  warmth  of  true  religion ;  so  that  for  a  feHcitous  inter- 
val, previous  to  the  desolating  incursions  of  the  Noi-thmen, 
it  proved  an  asylum  for  piety  and  learning;  whilst  the 
Roman  empire  was  breaking  up  into  fragments,  or  bend- 
ing beneath  the  blasts  of  Ananism.  lanistry  and  the 
Bi«hon  laws  prevailed  in  all  the  four  or  five  divisions  of 
Leinster,  North  and  South  Munster,  Connaught,  and  Ul- 
ster. Their  sea-ports  possessed  some  commerce;  Dublin 
is  spoken  of  as  a  sort  of  rival  to  London.  The  wines  of 
Langnedoc,  through  Bordeaux  probably,  were  imported  in 
exchange  for  hides.  Among  the  rural  population  pastur- 
age predominated  over  agriculture;  restraint  and  labour 
were  deemed  the  worst  of  evils,  freedom  and  indolence 
the  most  desirable  comforts.  The  women  and  children 
must  have  been  as  lovely  as  at  present ;  elegaixt  m  Iotssl^ 
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florid  in  complexion,  graceiiil  and  modest  in  manner,  and 
satisfied  with  scanty  habiliments.  The  weapons  of  the 
men  were  a  sliort  lance,  or  two  javelins,  a  sword  about 
fifteen  inches  long^,  and  a  hatchet  of  steel;  their  houses  and 
churches  were  ing;eniously  constructed  of  timber  and  wicker- 
work.  In  temper  they  are  described  as  irascible  and  incon- 
stant ;  towards  friends  fervid  and  afi«ctionate,  towards  foes 
faitldess  and  vindictive.  Music  was  the  accomplishment 
most  highly  favoured  amongst  them ;  and  even  a  Welsh- 
man has  the  honesty  to  allow,  that  the  harp  of  Ei*in  might 
beai'  away  the  prize  fi-om  that  of  Cambria.  Invasion,  and 
civil  warfare  had,  of  course,  corrupted  the  Irish  as  well  as 
the  English ;  their  episcopal  sees  seem  to  have  been  re- 
tained in  certain  families,  so  that  the  clergy  got  secularised 
and  deteriorated ;  whilst,  through  their  want  of  canonical 
discipline,  the  people  lapsed  into  every  sort  of  immorality. 
Tlie  Popes,  however,  aoout  the  age  of  Hildebrand,  had 
effected  considerable  refonnation.  It  was  thought,  indeed, 
that  the  monastic  foundations  had  somewhat  interferea 
with  parochial  requirements ;  so  that  the  regular  clergy, 
naturally  keeping  to  their  rules  in  cloister,  sulowed  their 
flocks  to  remain  more  at  large  than  appeared  conducive  to 
the  prevalence  of  practical  piety  amongst  the  laity.  Yet 
their  attachment  to  the  Holy  Chm'cli  of  Rome  never 
quailed ;  nor  was  it  without  a  view  to  their  best  interests 
tnat  the  Pontiff  Adrian  sanctioned  their  annexation  to 
England.  How  far  the  usui*pations  of  Henry  II.  and  his 
successors  may  have  proved  beneficial  or  otherwise  to  Ire- 
land, must  remain  a  question  far  too  extensive  and  impor- 
tant for  discussion  in  these  pa^es.  The  Ei'se,  or  native 
Irish  dialect,  was  a  bitmcli  of  trie  Celtic,  blended  with  a 
good  many  words  and  idioms  fi*om  the  old  Iberian  or  PhcB- 
nician  Colonists.  With  respect  to  the  Scots,  identified  as 
they  are  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  with  the  inhabitant 
of  Ireland,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that,  visiting 
Caledonia  in  very  early  times,  they  first  made  a  final  set- 
tlement there  in  the  ninth  century ;  that  is  to  say,  in  tlie 
wild  regions  noi*th  of  the  Clyde  and  Foi*th.  The  countiy 
south  of  these  limits  was  divided  into  Galloway  and  Lo- 
thian.   This  tenitory  formed  a.  section  of  the   andent 
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K"ortliumberland,  peopled  by  Saxons^  with  a  mixture  of 
Danes.  Their  chieftains  were  perpetually  employed  in 
maintaining  their  independence  agumst  the  Normans  and 
Eng-lish.  The  sons  oi  Henry  II.  endeavoured  to  consoli* 
date  their  paternal  inheritance  with  various  results.  Richard 
obtained  fame  in  Palestine^  and  a  prison  on  his  homeward 
journey  ;  yet  his  memory  stands  connected,  justly  or  other- 
wise, with  the  maritime  laws  of  Oleron,  founded  on  the 
Rhodian  code.  John,  his  feeble  and  pusillanimous  brother, 
nearly  lost  Ireland,  as  well  as  Normandy.  Thi-ough.  his 
foi-tunate  folly,  regal  despotism  received  a  blow  from  which 
it  never  thoroughly  recovered ;  and  the  barons  of  England, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Church,  a.d.  1214,  compelled 
him  to  promul^te  the  Magna  Chai-ta, — the  basis  of  Bri- 
tish freedom.  There  were,  at  this  eventful  ei-a,  1115  cas- 
tles of  the  nobility,  scattered  like  the  strongholds  of  high- 
waymen throughout  the  realm ;  nor  any  better  than  tided 
robbei-s  would  their  proprietoi*s  have  proved,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Pope  and  his  prelates. 

The  celebrated  Magna  Charta  forms  the  fii*st  of  a  series 
of  ordinances,  whereby  the  rights  of  person  and  property 
in  these  islands  have  come  to  be  clearly  defined.  It  directs 
that  the  judicial  comi;  shall  be  fixed  in  one  place ;  tliat  no 
subject  can  be  deprived  of  his  goods,  country,  or  life, 
without  a  trial  according  to  the  common  laws  of  the  land, 
before  sworn  ai'biters  selected  from  his  own  rank.  It 
hedges  round  the  possession  of  liberty,  the  enjoyment  of 
fortune,  the  privileges  of  ecclesiastics,  the  secm-ity  of  elec- 
tions, with  the  talismanic  protection  of  distinct  and  regfular 
enactment ;  no  impost  could  be  levied  by  the  crown  with- 
out tlie  consent  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  earls,  and 
great  barons  of  the  empu*e  personally  assembled,  and  of 
the  inferior  vassals,  who  neld  immediately  of  the  sovei*ei^, 
summoned  according  to  districts  by  the  sheriffs  or  bailiffs. 
In  A.D.  1263,  it  appears  from  Selden,  that  150  tempoi'al,  and 
lifly  spiritual  peers,  wero  called  upon  to  perform  tne  service 
due  by  their  tenures.  These  ti'aces  of  representation  are 
the  fii-st  that  occur  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  Under 
Heniy  III.  they  multiply,  until  the  British  ParUament 
1)egins  to  rise  out  of  obscurity  and  iusignifiCQXi<^^.     K&  ^^ 
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monarclis  g'ot  poor  and  weak^  and  as  tbe  lowei*  classes  en- 
riched themselves  througli  trade  or  industry,  the  thiini  estate 
of  tlie  Commons  crew  more  and  more  important  in  the 
coimtry.  Their  influence,  moreover,  came  to  be  connected 
with,  and  strengthened  by,  domestic  ideas  and  habits. 
Attachment  to  hearth  and  home  struck  deep  root  into  the 
national  mind,  fi-om  the  cottage  to  the  castle,  when  the 
Crusaders,  and  some  of  their  associations  had  terminated; 
the  noble  himself,  shut  up  in  his  castle,  and  cut  off  from 
intercourse  with  towns,  was  thrown  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
chase  into  a  thousand  ramifications  of  endearment  spring- 
ing from  his  hall  or  fii'eside.  Hence  virtuous  women,  and 
sweet  children,  came  to  be  the  visible  angels  of  daily  life ; 
so  essentially  different  from  the  circumstances  of  Greece 
and  ancient  Rome,  where  civilised  existence  was  almost 
from  necessity  of  a  civic  or  public  character, — the  baths, 
the  forum,  or  the  basilica,  afforded  the  chief  sources  of  so- 
ciety :  whilst  in  England,  favom'ed  perhaps  by  its  insular 
position,  the  family  principle,  if  one  may  call  it  so,  has 
flourished  more  than  in  any  country  of  tiie  earth;  every 
Englishman  must  have  a  house  to  nimself  if  he  possibfy 
can.  In  those  days,  a.d.  1265,  when  parliamentary  write 
were  first  issued  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, foi-tified  by  £igh  walls  and  numerous  towers,  was 
situated  on  the  banks  of  its  river,  in  a  tract  beautiftdly  di- 
versified with  woods,  meadows,  and  gardens.  Adjoining 
it,  on  the  Thames,  was  that  venerable  fortress  of  its  kings, 
which  is  still  standing.  It  was  already  beginning  to  be 
a  great  commercial  city,  whither  Arabian  Spaniards  im- 
poi-ted  pm*ple  and  spiceries  from  the  east  and  south,  Nor^ 
mans  brought  their  iron  and  arms,  Russians  their  peltiy. 
The  Sundays,  after  Mass,  were  devoted  to  martial  exer- 
cises among  the  younger  citizens ;  and  holidays  were  often 
celebrated  by  the  representation  of  a  sea-nght.  Bear- 
baiting,  falcons,  and  cocks,  set  to  tear  each  other  in  pieces, 
were  favourite  amusements;  and  in  regaining  any  frag- 
ments of  lost  freedom,  the  permission  to  share  in  tne  pur- 
suit or  slaughter  of  game  most  gratified  the  rural  yeo- 
manry. Simon,  Eai'l  of  Leicester,  had  no  other  wish,  ib 
contracting  the  royal  prerogative,  than  to  aggrandise  bun- 
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seif,  or  perh^  his  own  order ;  but  the  great  abilities  of 
Prince  Edward  propped  np  the  tottering*  throne^   whilst 
.  St  Loois  and  the  JPope  mediated  a  pacification.     As  to 
religion^  the  mendicant-fiiars  were  endeavouring  to  arouse 
the  national  apathy^  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  seculai* 
hierarchy  and  clergy,  whose  wealth  and  endowments  had 
swollen  into  enormous  dimensions.    The  zeal  and  fervour 
of  the  new  orders  rendered  them  naturally  popular ;  yet, 
being  looked  upon  by  worldly  pluralists  as  the  pillars  of 
the  Papal  power,  an  outcry  came  to  be  every  now  and 
then  raised  against  Rome,  &voured  by  those  who  feared 
the  refonnation  of  abuses ;  as  also  by  others,  whose  appe- 
tite for  spiritual  plunder  was  already  formed.     Symptoms 
of  that  state  of  things  which  gave  Wyckh^e  importance 
in  the  fourteenth,  and  Archbishop  Oranmer  full  and  most 
disastrous  potency  in  the  sixteenth  century,  could  not  be 
altogether  hidden  from  discerning  observation  even  before 
the  accession  of  Edward  I.     This  monarch,  on  his  return 
from  the  Holy  Land,  was  affectionately  received  by  Gre- 
gory X.  at  Orvieto,  in  February,  a.d.  1273 ;  but,  although 
in  his  subsequent  intercourse  with  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter 
iie  paid  the  annual  allowance  which  John  had  commenced, 
his  government  was  evidently  flowing  with  the  stream. 
He  and  his  subjects  might  still  respect  CathoHcity ;  yet 
they  loved  their  own  pride,  pelf,  and  power  much  more. 
He  conquered  Scotland  and  Wales,  availing  himself,  as  to 
the  former,  of  the  disputes  between  the  houses  of  Bruce 
and  Bahol :   his  Holiness  Boniface  VIII.  claimed  his  just 
and  pai-amount  authority  over  the  Caledonian  kingdom, 
as  a  fief  of  the  Church  of  God,  a.d.  1299. 

The  Papacy  was  most  ably  administered  bv  the  suc- 
cessors of  Innocent  III.  They  carried  out  liis  poKcy 
perfectly ;  maturing  the  growth  of  fir^om  in  the  Ger- 
manic towns  and  cantons  and  in  the  various  Italian  re- 
publics, assuaging  the  local  disorders,  of  the  ecdesiastical 
states,  preserving  the  realms  of  the  West  from  Teutonic 
despotism,  and  endeavouring  to  reconcile,  so  to  as  it  was 
then  possible,  the  Greek  and  Latin  communions.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  Charles  of  Anjon,  brother 
to  St.  Louis,  had  been  invested  with  Naples  ttii^i  Sas^» 
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lie  hh([  also  Ijeen  nominated  Vicar-General  for  the  Holy 
Sef5  in  Tuscfiny ;  and  the  decline  of  the  Ghibellines  may 
Tie  (lnU'A  from  t!ie  death  of  Conradin,  the  kst  Swabian. 
Thus  ijlaced  therefore  at  the  head  of  the  Guelfs,  with  the 
Cljujx'ti  and  jxipiilace  on  his  side,  he  be^n  to  aspire  at 
a  fioverrjignty  over  all  Italy.  During  the  interre^um 
following'  u[Km  the  decease  of  Fi-ederic  11.,  the  impe- 
rial untiiority  south  of  the  Al|)s  was  altogether  suspend- 
ed. The  Fi-ench  piince,  moreover,  possessed  many  of 
the  vicf^,  without  any  of  tlie  virtues  of  his  family,  being 
avaricious,  as  well  as  aml)itioiis,  artful,  haughty,  and  in- 
constant. ATisolute  master  of  his  native  appanage  Pro- 
vence, and  titular  Senator  of  the  Capitol,  ne  meditated 
not  merely  the  assumption  of  a  German  diadem,  but  an 
attack  \u)on  the  Greek  Empire.  His  Sicilian  subjects 
meanwliilc  abhorred  him,  groaning  as  they  were  under 
innumemble  fiscal  and  military  oppressions.  At  Naples, 
wliere  his  pi*cdecessors  had  occasionally  boiled  some  un- 
ha[)py  victim  alive  in  a  cauldi-on  of  oil,  the  presence  of  the 
tyniiit  who  wore  their  mantle  might  for  the  moment  re- 
press complaint ;  yet  Jolm  of  Procida,  once  lord  of  that 
small  island  on  which  the  gaze  of  the  traveller  rests  be- 
tween Iscliia  and  Misenum,  having  forfeited  this  inherit- 
niico  through  attachment  to  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 
resolved  n[)on  an  attempt  at  revenge.  lie  may  be  termed 
the  raodfjl  of  political  agents,  and  the  very  genius  of  a 
dark  lantern.  lie  ])assed  as  a  spy,  in  all  soi-ts  of  dis- 
guises, throughout  the  whole  country,  fi'om  Messina  to 
Synicuso  and  Trapani,  visiting  the  stronghold  of  each 
baron  or  vassal  where  assistance  might  be  gained  for  his 
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St.  P(itor  to  the  crown  of  AiTagon ;  and  then  concerting 
with  the  astronomer  Bnmetti,  of  Roma^na,  his  signal  for 
the  Sicilian  Vosi>ors.  On  the  vigil  of  Easter,  a.d.  1S83. 
an  outi*age  perpetrated  at  Palermo  led  to  the  massacre  of 
8000  Frenchmen.  Charles  of  Anjou  was  astonished  and 
bunded;  his  draams  melted  away.  The  Arragonese 
appeared  off  Paleimo.    John  of  Pixxnda  directed  the 
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Tte^  fifFzsBOB;  im  ludadf  of  iisr  niKkr  C^mzm. 
tibe  Unrd,  kiar  of  Asaenoii.  iKiit^  iaifi 


^le  SfiDimd,  sad  ^le  -BHinies'  a!  msoMF 

Cfy^tamiy,  flaoad  3ue  dttdm  «uiaK  n.  tut  tauBK:. 
effort  €udiid  ia  s  sbeh  ti  -mmrHheminBi^  vzm^ 
man  Ids  lind,  IfrnxHm^  libiBtt^  -a,  iut  dsspant-  aid 
d^stib  ^YSB  ^i^Ba&DD;  aad  tD  -^  "«'^— «»— *^  ssttioBaR  af 
Jmm&^  lof  flfiBOBd  aan,  m  ^&t  ^*"^-'^m"  innaa;.    Tat: 
cf  Arym  jf^taawiii  tjut  JangAan  ip  J^igaeE.    AHmau. 
cidcst  mat  of  liie  And  PeigE.  Muuxsvaetjot  iatag 
gwasa;  lnzt  iigiiBi  lis  rlwrfti  idddiDiii  ienK.  inast 
Ibe  csrovm  of  Azagnai,  aad  jaawiauHd  iiacr  nf  iacuT. 
paasfid  IB  ooaBBgacBW  itt  Im^wan^c  umOKF  ifjKOiButk. 
IhtS^aii^CMtMkaaaeiaeaBm^a^  dirttttap-fiieij  aiiat  asanaitt 
tfeGredc  €aBpB«7  deKwatata^  -^  ^am  nf  ^&t:  flffta 
poBt,  cr  Tiwgilr.hg  liie  laaygM  nf  CHagmaitawwiifc. 
lBlainimg&it:fewraMHngite^lifeliig» 
we  «  fitzn^  wiiii  liie  fingrnkr  cmtest  TmnntaiiiBC  JJcg  aa 
anar  ^cD£mtiaBs  lietvaBD  1^  Mmkol  mad  iiie  OicciitiBaa 
ia  t&it  eoBBtrr.    5]»ia  juaua-  tf>  iwBMmit  ii  mimiiftBam  af 
its  o«i^  «i.le^  rie  ^ntiai^f^  mieiitT 

g^  oommwifiiTfginl^  apwencdtt  eentorr.  ueta?f«  iiff:  CJna- 
eeat  azid  liie  Cnaa, — hetm^tm  Msseeu  and  Hxmab.  'Vrjaai 
tiie£r^  izmifikm  oTlii&SaninBaciaidlBruksL  iii -pwee*  ilia 
TissgKidiae  latsdaaL,  -evenr  laaa  iria;  laid  aMomc  iiia 
great  ^idpirncK  dlSMTtf  and  j&a^sm  tmi  iitt  mnaxtaam 
oi  A^xmss  ^fih  IdnwOf  t»  W  aiTinigiartaat  iudsnctaal, 
SDoe  ZK^  a  sni^  aim  eiadd  ill;  ovcflSiMflud  is  tiaf  <fi<tf^ 
sadi  a  handhd  of  laarag  t»  nMVUddait  'difflr  &t;b  aol 
policT.  Heoee  if  deovad  liat  ^atifirnal  ^omtioD  o^Jtiaa 
■  I  i1  iliiiiiiii  III  iiaawiiili  iliiiii   i  fl  ir  tin  ^'nr^nrr 
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ficence  and  refinement,  could  never  permanently  retard 
that  deyelo[)ment  of  decay  and  effeminacy  which  are  inhe- 
rent in  oriental  institutions.  Their  gorgeous  sultany  sepa- 
rated through  rebellions,  more  or  less  prosperous,  into  the 
states  of  Toledo,  Huesca,  Saragossa,  and  otners,  wliilst  the 
descendants  of  that  gallant  thousand  of  warriors,  a.d.  718, 
who  in  the  caverns  of  our  Blessed  Lady  of  Gabadonga  had 
dared  to  acknowledge  Pelayo  for  their  chieftain,  were  con- 
centrating their  energies,  and  laying  afresh  tlie  founda- 
tions of  dominion.  The  earliest  Gnristian  kingdom  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Oi-viedo,  the  seat  of  wliich  was  re- 
moved to  Leon,  a.d.  914,  extending  its  boundaries  to  the 
Doim)  and  Guadarrama.  At  tlie  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  also 
there  sprang  up  the  little  realm  of  Navarre;  the  small 
town  01  Jaca,  nestled  among  its  southern  ridges,  expanded 
into  the  monai'chy  of  Aragon ;  the  province  of  old  Castile 
grew  from  a  county  into  a  kingdom,  absorbing  its  neigh- 
boiur  of  Leon  as  time  rolled  on,  until  at  last  Alonzo  the 
Sixth  recovered  its  ancient  metropolis,  the  city  of  Toledo. 
Aragon  also  culminated  with  equal  rapidity,  enlarging  her 
limits  to  the  Ebro,  and  in  a.d.  1118,  acquiring  Saragossa. 
Burgos,  Osma,  Sepulveda,  and  Salamanca,  were  founded 
in  the  tenth  centuiy  as  fi*ee  settlements,  where  warriors  of 
the  right  religion,  in  a  subsequent  a^e,  formed  their  char- 
tered communities,  pretty  much  as  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
had  been  built  under  Esdras  and  Nehemias,  with  their  in- 
dustry in  one  hand  and  their  valour  in  the  other.  Feudal- 
ism, with  its  iron  accessories,  never  prevailed  throughout 
Spain  as  it  did  in  France,  although  villenage  existed  in 
some  quarters ;  and  the  three  miUtary  orders  of  Galatrava, 
Santiago,  and  Alcantara  formed  a  wealthy  and  ostentatious 
chivalnr  like  that  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  free  cities,  how- 
ever, preserved  too  many  elements  of  genuine  fi'eedom  to 
permit  knights,  nobles,  or  kings  to  ride  roughshod  ov« 
either  burgesses  or  peasantry.  Ferdinand  JuL,  in  ajd, 
1238,  reunited  for  ever  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 
Gothic  royal  famihes.  As  sovereign  of  Gastile  and  Ijdim, 
he  overran  Andalusia,  captured  Gordova  in  a.d.  1286,  audi 
adding  Seville  to  his  trophies,  swept  the  Moors  from  thdr 
^  &yourite  regions  on  the  banks  of  the  Gaudalquiver.  JamesL 
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of  Aragon,  already  mentioned,  vednoed  the  capital  tmi 
Idngdom  of  Yalenda,  tlie  Balearic  ialeSy  aiKi  Miiraa ; 
last,  aecording  to  comuuBty  was  added  to  Oastile.  It 
lemarkable,  that  fiom  tois  time  the  tide  of  snoeess 
to  pause,  although,  happily,  not  to  turn;  hut  the  MoQf% 
driven  up  into  a  comer,  as  it  were,  again  gadiered  up  their 
energies  with  redoubled  fimatidsm.  Their  populatian  had 
got  concentrated  into  a  smaller  compaaa,  yet  still  oecapy- 
mg  some  of  the  richest  portions  of  uie  Pemnsola.  Persa* 
cuticms  and  misfortones  made  the  furnace  of  letiffioaa  o^ 
position  glow  into  the  reddest  heat;  the  strong  fmUtiBBBi 
of  Gilnraltar,  Algeziras,  and  Tariffii  £rowned  mare  portcnU 
oosly  than  ever  upon  the  storm  of  war;  and  there  wwm 
warm  allies  to  the  Spanish  Mahommedaae,  in  the  Ahwh>» 
fides  and  Merinides  of  Tunis  and  Morocco,  beyond  the 
Straits.  The  Saracens  of  Afiica  not  merely  supplied  com 
and  dates  to  the  south  of  Eurc^ie,  but  myrnds  of  the 
bravest  Moslem  crossed  from  the  coasts  of  Barbary  to  up- 
hold their  waning  superstiti<m  in  Granada.  As  merchants, 
they  also  continued  to  augmoit  the  wealth  and  influenee 
of  Islamism.  They  expoited  cattle,  com,  manufiictoies, 
tapestry,  works  ci  glass,  and  several  sorts  of  hcmey  and 
resin.  These  prodactions  found  tl^r  way  from  the  ware- 
houses of  Tdometta,  Biserta,  and  Alexandria.  Al-6aa»- 
yari,  which  we  corrupt  into  Algiers,  had  its  establishment 
about  this  period,  as  also  Telemsan,  along  its  beautifid 
river ;  and  Odegast,  <m  the  borders  of  the  uninhabitable  de> 
sert,  with  its  singular  remains  of  fadr  Yandalic  populatim 
amidst  the  swarthy  complezi<ms  and  woolly  hair  of  its 
neighbours.  Ceuta  was  fortified,  and  Tunis  most  superUy 
decorated  fix>m  the  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage.  Every 
youth  was  instructed  in  the  use  of  arms,  firom  the  cradle 
upwards.  Bocks,  wildernesses,  and  ramparts  secured  their 
towns ;  and  the  nature  of  gunpowder  was  known  to  them 
long  before  Europe  became  acmudnted  with  it.  The  wis- 
dom of  St.  Louis  may  thus  be  oetter  understood  when  he 
assented  to  an  enterprise  against  Afiica,  which,  had  it  suc- 
ceeded, would  have  so  materially  rdieved  and  assisted 
Christendom.  Similar  motives  might  have  actuated  thoaa 
crusaders  (a.d.  1147)  who,  on  their  voyagB  V>  "^^esdos^ 
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helped  Don  Alfonzo,  the  sovereign  of  Portngal,  to  wrest 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  horn  the  infidels.  The  father  of 
iiui  prince  had  his  origin  from  the  counts  of  Upper  Bur- 

Smay.     His  name  was  Henry;  and  he  had  espoused  an 
egitimate  daughter  of  the  (Jastilian  king,  who  nad  taken 
ToledO;^  A.D.  1060.     In  fact,  the  conqueror  had  awarded 
him  this  prize  for  his  prowess  during  tne  siege.     With  in- 
defatigable courage  he  then  subdued,  on  his  own  account, 
the  country  between  the  Minho  and  Douro,  together  with 
the  town  of  Oporto.    His  son  emulated  his  fisune,  generally 
acting  with  his  royal  kinsmen  of  Castile,  until  so  alarmed 
had  the  Moslem  become,  that  they  united  their  various 
forces  on  the  field  of  Ourique,  A.D.  1189.    Alfonzo,  per« 
ceiving  that  he  was  at  least  out-numbered,  remembered 
Gideon,  one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel,  passed  many  hours  in 
earnest  prayer,  ana  then  fell  asleep.     In  a  dream  he  be- 
held a  venerable  hermit  inviting  him  to  his  cell ;  and  when 
morning  dawned,  an  elderly  anchorite,  exactly  like  the 
form  he  had  seen  in  his  slumbers,  requested  a  piivate  inter- 
view on  the  next  night.     Resoiidng  to  the  spot  appointedi 
a  resplendent  vision  of  the  Saviour  appeared  to  mm ;  as- 
sured him  that  he  should  rule  as  king  over  his  people,  and 
that  for  sixteen  generations  the  divme  favour  should  not 
forsake  his  posterity, — nor  even  then,  as  the  apparition 
added.     He  gained  within  a  few  days  so  overwhelming  a 
victory,  that  he  was  saluted  with  a  crown  after  the  enctige- 
ment.     In  this  manner  was  settled  the  kingdom  of  Porta- 
ffal,  a  region  which  may  be  described  as  the  Phoenicia  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.     The  reign  of  Alfonzo  was  protracted 
and  glorious ;  Lisbon  became  his  metropolis,  around  which 
he  acfiuired  the  tenitories  of  Beira,  Estremadura,  and 
Alenitajo,  to  which  liis  son  Sancho  added  the  Algarves, 
A.D.  1189;  assisted,  again,  by  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  from 
England,  Fiiosland,  and  Holland.     Alfonzo  was  as  tall  as 
Charlemagne,  with  a  long  visage ;  large,  black,  and  fieiy 
eyes ;  a  wide  mouth  and  red  hair ;  with  something  amisSi 
as  the  chronicles  tell  us,  about  his  legs.     Hideous,  how* 
ever,  as  he  mn^ht  be  in  pei'son,  he  had  a  royal  and  rah- 

S'ous  mind.     His  reverence  for  the  Pope  was  filial  and  im* 
iviating^  down  to  his  death  in  a.d.  1185.    Mingled  af 
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tliose  of  its  sister  states  m  Spun,  dvy  pRsearfied  aiha^<c8^BEy 

amidst  the  (Sth  and  flov  a  Tanois  iartMOit^  so  fur  aai 
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mosqoes,  from  Biscay  to  Bareeiona,  and  froa  l^ 

to  Cape  St.  Tinoenty  thmu^hwit  the 

Next  to  the  pootian  a  the  Chcsiian  mtrt  vii^ 
spect  to  dieir  Moonsh  adtqaaiies,  amt  of  the 
tamt  circomstanceswhidi  preceded  Ae  If  BMP  111  of  1^  Pi 
to  ATigpoQ  was  the  rise  of  the  home  of  HapHhrg', 
the  didoes  of  the  ancient  Allemanni,  there  to  aroral 
missazTy  named  Btfaieo,  in  the  ase  of  the 
He  had  two  sons,  from  amt  of  whoni  Ae  gieat  ^boIt  af 
I^orraine  descended;  from  the  other  Ae  uufnar  of  ike 
Austrian  emperors.  The  latter  lost  tiieir  fendal 
and  with  dimcoltj  p 
the  earij  Othos. 

misfortoneSy  a.d.  1020.  Idthin  two  eentaries  and  a 
Budoljph,  its  liese  lord  and  icpresentatzFe,  had  Aci|niiwi  hr 
his  boldiiessy  talents^  and  popuar  ■■*—>*■■-  ike  aieem  of  afe 
ranks.  The  extinction  of  the  HohrnvJaufiM  had  pmdiaeA 
an  interregnmn;  dnrin^  whidi  ike  naiigahle  waters  m 
Germanj,  and,  indeed,  ue  whole  hot  of  tus  eomtzj, 
exposed  to  the  predatonrexcnraons  of  noUe  dweflm  in 
numerable  fcHtresses.  There  was  no  Idi^  of  the 
no  duke  of  Swa}»a,FraneQnia,  or  Austria,  and  no  kndgrxiv 
of  Thuringia.  The  entire  extent  of  temtoij  from  the  AJ^ 
to  the  Danube  groaned  for  a  smveme  gorennnent ;  andao^ 
with  neariy  unirersal  consent,  Rndo^ih,  coont  ofHapJmg^ 
accepted  the  diadem,  a^.  1273.  AH  the  reafans  cuuEii&- 
rated  fell  under  his  sceptre,  or  tint  of  his  fiaceesBors  ean- 
nected  with  his  own  dvnastj;  akhoi^^  after  his  decease;, 
a  considerable  intenraf  elapsed  belore  the  purple  came  to 
be  considered  as  a  permanent  appendage  to  tne  nmilT*  Ha 
compelled  Ottocar,  kins'  of  Booemia,  to  admowledge  ham 
feudal  subordination,  which  included  also  Moraria,  otrnay 
Camiola,  and  Caiinthia.  On  the  death  of  that  warrior, 
after  the  battle  of  Maich&ld,  a.d.  1278,  his  son  and  heir, 
the  young  Bohemian  prince  Wenccslanf)  married,  the  ^X90i|» 
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txfiil  daughter  of  the  victorious  emperar,  who  bad  now 
come  into  possession,  from  his  mother,  of  Eiburg,  Baden, 
and  Lenzbiirgy  besides  his  patrimonial  inheritances  in  Upper 
Alsace  and  Swabia.  Lucem,  Frieburg,  Seckingen,  with 
other  scattered  domains  and  districts,  acqaired  by  compact 
or  purchase,  strengthened  his  hands.  Thuringia,  Meissen, 
ana  Hessia  formed  a  rich  landgraviate,  of  Saxon  origin, 
fJEunous  for  the  market  of  Leipsig,  established  a.d.  1157, 
and  for  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  so  productive,  that, 
at  the  splendid  tournament  held  at  Nordhausen,  a.d.  1236, 
there  was  a  tree  exhibited  of  massive  silver,  with  eolden 
apples  among  its  branches.  Rudolph  ruled  well,  his  in- 
valuable characteristics  being  a  lai^  amount  of  sound 
sense,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he 
was  placed.  He  looked  upon  opportunities  as  the  flowers 
end  iriiits  of  time,  and  Imew  exactly  when  and  how  to 
gather  them  himself,  or  allow  them  to  ripen  for  others.  In 
Italy  he  manifested  consummate  wisdom,  conceding  to 
various  cities,  for  solid  sums  of  money,  vague  and  nnc^tain 
prerogatives,  pregnant  to  himself,  had  he  insisted  on  re- 
taining them,  with  nothing  beyond  perplexitv  and  mortifi- 
cation. He  surrendered  Komt^a  to  the  Fopes,  as  also 
any  imperial  supremacy  that  his  predecessors  might  have 
claimed  over  dominions  already  granted  to  the  Holy  See. 
Nicholas  III.  and  his  successors  evidently  favoured  tlie  new 
emperor  cordially  as  well  as  ecclesiastically,  discerning  in 
his  power  and  prudence  a  wholesome  counterpoise  to  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Charles  of  Anion.  With  equal  can* 
tion  Rudoiph  watehed  and  managed  the  house  of  Wittels- 
bach,  seated  at  Mimich,  in  Bavaria ;  that  of  Lorraine,  with 
its  indefinite  and  diminishing  limits ;  that  of  Saxony,  con- 
solidating into  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  electo- 
rates ;  that  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenbui^,  somewhat  dwior 
died  from  the  pride  of  Henry  the  Lion,  out  with  a  destiny 
then  litde  anticipated;  and  that  of  Brandenburff^  after- 
wards to  develope  into  the  military  kingdom  of  JEhnsaiB. 
The  Netherlands  were  exulting  in  the  wealth  and  felicilj 
of  freedom  and  commerce;  Denmark  was  overawing  the 
amall  courts  of  northern  Germany,  as  though  the  geniai 
^^tfunito  the  Great  still  continuea  to  ride  upon  the  stonni 
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Scandinavia  which  Bangor  held  among  the  Britons^  or  St. 
Galie  among  the  Germans.  They  escaped  the  Mongolian 
tempest,  which  swept  over  the  snows  of  Siberia,  the  steppes 
of  Tartary,  tlie  ])lains  between  the  Volga  and  the  Borys* 
thenes,  over  the  capital  of  Poland,  and  the  fairest  pro- 
vinces of  Hungary.  The  house  of  Arpad,  which  four  cen* 
turies  before  harl  conducted  the  Magyars  into  their  Carpa- 
thian territories,  expired  in  the  person  of  Andrew  III., 
A.D.  1301.  Rudolpn  could  only  survey  the  results  of  these 
disastera  with  commiseration,  not  unmingled  with  dismay. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  for  better  times. 
Meanwhile,  nearer  home,  the  princes  of  Nassau,  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Savoy  seemed  to  be  laying  trains  of  policy  which 
might  undermine  or  retard,  at  a  future  day,  the  founda- 
tions and  welfare  of  his  own  family,  although  against  such 
consequences  he  had  done  his  best  to  provide,  lie  died  in 
advanced  age,  a.d.  1291,  having  conferred  the  greatest 
benefits  upon  society  through  the  restoration  of  order  and 
tranquillity. 

Within  a  period  of  about  three  years  afterwards,  one  of 
the  most  calunmiated  pontiffs  in  history  ascended  the  papal 
throne;  upon  whose  pertm*bed  yet  magnanimous  career 
the  more  complete  information  and  impartiality  of  modem 
reseai'ch  has  recently  shed  the  brio^htest  lustre.  Boniface 
VIIT.  was  an  ecclesiastical  hero,  who  had  no  idea  of  loweN 
ing  the  voice  of  authority,  to  fall  in  with  the  growing  in- 
subonlination  of  those  nominal  children  of  the  Church 
whose  s})irit  in  reality  identified  itself  with  the  preseol 
world.  His  feeling  was,  that  by  virtue  of  his  high  office 
he  had  been  constituted  the  shepherd  of  all  pastors,  and 
the  president  of  all  Christendom.  A  colossal  conviction 
moved  him  to  act  accordingly,  for  the  restoration  and  pre- 
seiTation  of  univereal  peace  and  the  repression  of  abuses; 
more  especially  when  they  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  rob- 
bers in  purple,  and  wicked  men  in  high  places.  His  fJEunil- 
ties  appeared  as  though  they  were  summed  up  in  a  resola* 
tion  to  govern  without  feai*  or  favour;  and  as  it  was  the 
will  of  Almighty  God  that,  instead  of  succeeding  like  Hil« 
debrand,  he  should  seem  to  fail  for  the  moment,  cowardice 
and  triumphant  royalism  caught  at  the  opportunity,  and 
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ly  a  Catholic  pontifr,  and  lawful  yicar  of  Christ,  be  con- 
demned and  deposed  by  heretics:  I  desire  to  die  for  the 
faith  of  Jesus  and  His  Church !"  The  assailants  quailed. 
After  a  rude  and  cruel  imprisonment  of  three  days,  his 
people  rose  through  very  shame  and  iudig^tioui  liberated 
their  noble  sovereign,  and  conducted  him  to  Rome,  whera^ 
on  the  thirtieth  or  tlurty-fif%;h  afternoon,  he  quietly  expLred 
in  his  87th  year,  forgivmg  every  one  who  had  ever  injured 
him,  and  edifymg  the  whole  court  and  capital  througn  the 
saintly  circumstances  of  Ids  dissolution;  hastened,  as  no 
doubt  the  latter  was,  by  the  infamous  treatment  he  had 
experienced.  And  this  is  the  Pope  as  to  whom  certain 
Protestant  historians,  styling  themselves  evangelical,  can 
affirm,  that  '^he  entered  the  pontificate  as  a  fox,  lived 
through  it  as  a  Hon,  and  died  m  it  as  a  dog !"  One  may 
well  fall  in  love  with  the  beatitude  attached  in  the  New 
Testament  to  the  memory  of  those  reviled  and  spoken  ev3 
of  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel.  Later  writers,  how- 
ever bitterly  opposed  to  Catholic  truth,  have  tardily  and 
reluctantly,  yet  not  the  less  sincerely,  rendered  something 
like  justice  to  the  real  and  genuine  characteristics  of  thf 
noble  head  of  the  Church ;  all  whose  measures  had  been 
consonant  with  ancient  precedents,  and  were  justified  by 
existing  regulations.  The  grand  misfortune  was,  tint 
what  may  be  termed  his  ecclesiastical  martyrdom  pnn 
duced  a  catastrophe  which  has  not  incorrectly  been  com- 
pared to  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  a  former  and  older 
dispensation.  For  several  generations  might  prevaibd 
over  right;  although,  of  course,  the  mere  physical  and 
tempoi-ary  superiority  of  brute  force  neither  altered  the  in- 
herent nature  of  thmgs,  nor  could  in  the  least  interfise 
with  the  intentions  of  an  omniscient  Providence  tor  tlis 
ultimate  welfare  of  mankind. 
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CHAPTBB  IX. 
JLDt.  1303-1492. 

THB  POPES  AT  ATIOITOIK — ^THB  PACUCIAVB — SUJKVgl  OP  SOaKTr-^ 

I.ITEKATUBX  OP  THB  MIDJXLE  AGES. 


In  apparently  trinmphing  over  Boni&ee  YUL,  a  Uow 
struck  by  PbiHp  the  Fair  against  the  dmndi  and  aoae^f 
€f  whicli  the  effects  wero  felt  for  ages  afterwards.  The 
political  action  of  the  P<mti£&  for  the  good  of  Enrope 
seemed  to  become  paralysed.  'Hirongliont  the  foorteendi 
centuiT  they  were  under  French  influences.  Benedict  XL, 
elected  into  the  place  of  Boni&cey  (mly  lived  a  few  numtliB. 
juD.  1303-4.  His  successor^  Cl»nent  v.,  reigned  ten  yean^ 
fLnd  finally  transferred  the  seat  of  his  gOTemment  to  Avig- 
non, on  the  banks  of  the  fihone^  the  auntal  of  a  small  ter- 
ritory called  the  Yenaissin.  Both  he  and  Benedict,  although 
they  absolved  Philq),  fiiUy  maintained  the  Catholicity  and 
sonndness  of  that  suw^nacy  whieh  their  oonrageons  pre- 
decessor had  pxonMUfiated  in  his  bull  Unam  Sanetam. 
Human  viol^ice  is  only  an  earthquake,  which  agitates  and 
perhaps  deforms  the  earth  for  the  time  being,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular place,  while  the  firman^t  of  truth  overhead  remains 
mehanged  as  the  arch  of  ^emity.  Catholics  should  never 
£>rget  so  simple  a  &ct.  Clement  acted  with  Philip  in  si^ 
jaessing  the  Knights  Templars.  These  had  grown  so  opu- 
lent as  to  reckon  16,000  mamMrs  but  as  a  portion  d  their 
enormous  possessions.  Sudi  wealth  naturally  brought  oor- 
Tuption  with  it ;  and  a  solemn  investigatum  demo^trated, 
that  within  the  limits  of  their  order  were  existed  a  secret 
society,  heretical  in  its  prindples,  and  abmninable  through 
eertain  profane  and  profligate  practices  indulged  amongst 
its  members.  On  i£e  d^^  of  Clement,  a.d.  1314,  there 
ensued  a  vacancy  of  two  years,  when  at  length  JohnXXIL 
was  chosen,  a.d.  1316.  His  ecdesiastieal  trouUes  lay  in 
setting  some  fanatical  Franciscans  in  order ;  and  his  po- 
litical ones  arose  from  his  struggles  against  the  Emperor 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  He  died  A.D.  1334.  Benedict  Xll.  fd- 
lowed,  ever  and  amm  casting  wistnd  looks  tnpii%x&&  ^(ktf& 
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tombs  of  the  Apostles,  whicb  the  monarchs  of  France  and 
iNavarre  prevented  irom  being  aught  else  than  the  visions 
of  hope.  His  successor  Clement  Vl.,  under  full  convic- 
tions that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  resistance  to  what 
was  for  the  present  inevitable,  allowed  liimself  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  torrent  of  circumstances.  He  augmented  the 
number  of  French  cardinals  in  the  conclave;  purchased  the 
city  of  Avignon  itself,  for  80,000  florins  of  gold,  from  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  who  was  also  Countess  of  Provence ;  am- 
plified and  adorned  the  papal  palace,  with  its  environs  and 
the  whole  countiy  around ;  abandoned  the  seven  hills  of 
Bome  to  the  celebrated  Tribune  Cola  di  Bienzi ;  and  at 
the  same  time  made  those  preparations  which  enabled  his 
successor  to  send  thither  his  legate  Egidius  Albomoz,  a 
descendant  of  the  old  sovereigns  of  Leon,  to  save  and  con-» 
solidate  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Holy  See  in  Italy. 
Their  shattered  and  almost  ruined  state  compelled  the 
Pontifls  to  adopt  many  unpopular  measures  for  their  own 
suitable  subsistence  as  princes ;  whilst  their  Galilean  1y« 
rants  coerced  them  into  others,  nominally  for  thejpromotion 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  but  in  reality  for  the  agf- 
^randisement  of  the  kings  of  France.  The  most  mendadoos 
mbles  have  been  circulated  with  regard  to  the  treasures 
accumulated  by  the  Popes  at  Avignon.  It  was  necessary 
that  they  should  be  supported;  even  whilst  it  was  the 
crime  of  Christendom,  that  their  central  residence  was  not 
where  it  ought  to  have  been.  Clement  is  accused  of  having 
been  profuse ;  but  his  necessities  called  for  an  enlarged  ex- 
penditure. A  plague  desolated  the  world  in  that  day, 
which  might  well  be  denominated,  as  it  was,  the  Black 
Death.  Amidst  the  consequent  panic,  dissolvings  as  it 
did,  all  the  tenderest  ties  of  society,  the  souls  of  millions 
turned  to  the  Church  of  God  for  spiritual  consolations  and 
pecuniary  aid;  nor  in  soliciting  either  were  they  dirap* 
pointed.  Clement  VI.  unlockea  his  treasures  with  bound* 
less  liberality.  His  buildings  and  foreign  missions  also 
absorbed  vast  sums,  as  well  as  the  support  of  his  troopi 
in  the  ecclesiastical  patiimony.  He  reigned  from  aak 
^-1842  to  A.D.  1352,  and  renewed  the  Jubilee,  for  which  be 
^■pinted  an  Indulgence ;  anunging  that  in  future  it  should 
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eoBtest,  wiodi  led  tm  T^^xmBt  t£ 
Urtm  V.  dfickred  tm  Me  AwnOBB  & 
prtammg'  to  Rome;,  miiic^  ht  muanii  jnr  m  nsis  iuBnsI, 
dying,  as  Sc  Bd^et  had  pvdkaad.  i&  IHwiWir  a.tc 
1S70;  mr  was  it  mtS  4,Ti  1377.  ichMi  Im  sebobk, 
CrregtMT  XL,  w1k>  Kggaad  ajl  UTl-gL  Tilmwifgr  TesaamA. 
the  papdJ^diir,  at  liie  in^vnt  sntiQBBiDOf  of  a^  Cmaaesmt 
of  Sieaaa,  to  tiie  MeanDpofemiiaHrSL  Peter  imfl  gaHitHmd 
it.  OntbedfloeaBeofGj^egm  (MwnwfliMiiMiaMe^jgciififiwm 
At  Borne.  UHw  TL,  AJiL^XSr^^-s^i  BmifiiK  XL.  mj^l 
1389-1404;  Lmooenr  TIL.  .ubl  l4C4^r  md  Cmgii!% 
XIL,  JLJ».  1406-141^  |B«adad  fiver  t^  -Hjd^iajiii?  manmnh' 
tntkus  ci  Itfthr,  liie  Bnipm,  FSng'imd.  laifc  mauiK  of -air 
l^orth,  and  sometDBes  FnBMseL  JkiATi^sob^iaicran^Piiiis 
were  a  seooDd  C&eaMDt  VL,  ajl  lSr«4*4;  sad  BBBBOiia 
XnL,  AJiL  1394-1417;  ta  viww  gWwnipmnp..  »  ii 
tefmed,  FiaBoe  at  ^nt  a&erad,  wis^  SjHm.  Seoswiid. 
Si^  an  tiiTOi^iioiit  tie  pBDod.  He  Sqamd  ofl^a. 
1409,  suBmoDfld  br  tiv  cardjuik  aad  aevfissu  OictMiiif  Hfr* 
trniat^,  ^<^^  to  tbe  coatfasiaiir  '&»'  liir  awmirni'ir  wt^t^ffw^ 
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rfaimaritsof  thetiaimat  flpgaBdliie«BBfciainfe;  narfpsne 
matters  meDded  br  tbe  wwfi^  «f  JLlaoaider;  iar  Jfiiba 
XXIII.  was  DOBmated  as  Tu^kew  anSi-PfipEr  in  li&  ^Bead, 
A.i>.  1410 ,  whose  Baza  latui,  h0w«i«r.  was  taif  tftrnvnok- 
Uaa  of  the  Gsnncil  of  Ctmstimot^  tjn.  1414.  AL  liisr  enar- 
tendmg'  PoDtif&  now  esther  abdiratwd,  or  wtere  net  widtz 
the  satis^utoiy  sdtoJoB  of  CMfiiial  C^doBBi^ 
healed  in  scnne  measure  the  breaches  of  tJie  OsrEik,  awl 
<M)oe  more  enthnand  her  ia  her  aatfiv«  laid  of  tiieftcndiaa. 
It  may  be  scareeij  worth  ■irtiiBiiaiL,  Aat Bawdiest  XIIL 
dhmg  to  his  unhi^ipy  pralEHioHi  cvoi  ob  his  daalkrWk^ 
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at  Peniscoln,  a.d.  1424 ;  where  lie  bound  the  two  cardinals 
who  still  paid  him  their  allegiance  to  elect  a  successor^ 
under  pain  of  eternal  damnation.  They  chose  a  canon  m 
Barcelona,  and  the  comi;  of  Aragon  ratified  their  choice^ 
compelling  its  object  to  usurp  the  title  of  Clement  VIII. 
On  the  26th  of  July,  a.d.  1428,  this  last  shadow  of  iniquity 
voluntarily  resigned;  so  that  the  rightful  holder  of  the 
Apostolical  Keys  maintained  them  without  a  rival  until  his 
death,  in  a.d.  1431. 

Yet  enormous,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  had  been  the 
amount  of  mischief  perpetrated.  Italy,  without  the  Popes^ 
was  a  decorated  casket  deprived  of  ^e  jewel  which  oe- 
longed  to  it,  and  constituted  its  principal  value.  Witk 
their  adherents,  the  Guelfs,  they  had  always  been  the 
fiiends  of  the  people  in  Germany,  Lombardy,  the  Ponti- 
fical States,  Tuscany,  and  Naples.  Their  competitors,  the 
Ghibellines,  were  nearly  all  imperialists,  panting  for  those 
positions  which  many  of  them  speedily  obtained;  when, 
under  the  denominations  of  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  and 
barons,  they  might  play  the  character  of  tyrants  on  a 
small  scale,  each  one  over  his  own  town,  city,  or  district 
The  Pontiffs  had  constituted  by  their  presence  a  third  poli- 
tical power,  distinct  from  the  aristocracy  and  democracy; 
far  above  both  as  to  their  origin,  objects,  personal  virtnea^ 
and  sacred  office,  and  yet  able  to  balance  one  against  the 
other,  so  as  to  preserve  the  equipoise  of  all.  Their  witli- 
drawal  gave  a  shock  to  society,  fiuth,  and  morals.  The 
houses  of  Luxembourg  and  Bavaria,  in  wrestlin|2^  upon 
the  fair  fields  of  the  Peninsula  for  theprize  of  empire,  tiK 
gether  with  the  meaner  rivalries  of  Florence  and  Milan, 
Venice  and  Genoa,  Naples  and  Sicily,  renewed  the  earlier 
devastations  of  heathen  barbarism.  Instead  of  the  rougli 
but  plenteous  prosperity  of  the  Garlovingian  years,  in  une 
first  three  quarters  of  the  ninth  century,  misery  and  "vio- 
lence brooded  over  the  land.  The  great  companies  of  coih 
dottiere,  or  fi*eebooters,  men  whose  swords  upon  an  0B«- 
ganised  system  were  to  be  bought  and  sold  tor  a  given 
price  in  any  cause,  sprang  like  evil  spirits  out  of  the  mit 
versal  anarchy.  The  Catalans  of  Spain  had  set  the  pent- 
^^Vcms  example;  it  was  followed  in  Lombardy,  and  more  or 
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less  throughout  Italj^  not  to  mention  other  ports  of  nomi* 
nal  Christendom,  hj  the  Yisconti,  and  a  celehrated  band 
imder  Werner.  This  noble  robber — ^for  he  was  of  ducal 
rauk^  wore  a  silver  plate  on  his  bosom^  describing*  himself 
as  ^^  an  enemy  to  (Jod,  to  pity,  and  to  mercy !  Three 
thousand  cayslry,  with  many  more  in&ntrj,  acknowledged 
his  command ;  they  moyed  from  one  territory  to  anothei^ 
leaving  behind  them  ruin  and  desolation,  and  carrying  the 
same  with  them  wherever  they  went.  Hawkwoo^  an 
Englishman,  with  a  variety  of  similar  adventurers,  just 
enlisted  by  their  fame  or  pay  a  few  parties  of  these  irre- 
gular  brigands,  and  at  once  they  became  the  terror  of  a 
province.  The  papal  forces  alone  made  any  thing  like 
nonest  efforts  to  abolish  the  evil;  but  the  permanent  ab- 
sence of  the  Pontiff  appeared  to  have  let  irreligion  and 
immorality  loose.  Petrarch,  the  poet,  had  come  to  Givita 
Yecchia,  a.d.  1837,  and  dwells  upon  the  loveliness  of 
Capranice,  a  seat  where  he  was  staying,  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  Colonnas.  Yet  from,  this  sojourn,  otherwise 
so  agreeable,  he  says,  ^^  All  the  blessing  of  peace  is  ba- 
nished. Nowhere  amidst  this  enchanting  scenery  is  her 
heavenly  form  to  be  met  with.  The  shepherd,  when  in 
these  regions  he  betakes  him  to  the  pastures  or  lea^ 
groves,  goes  armed  to  the  teeth,  anticipating  an  attack. 
The  husbandman  ploughs  in  complete  mail,  and  urges  on 
his  oxen  with  a  lance  instead  of  a  goad.  The  woodman 
wears  his  buckler,  the  fisherman  his  sword,  and  the  vil- 
lager uses  his  helmet  instead  of  a  pitcher  to  fetch  water 
from  the  rivulet  or  spring.  In  rural  economy  and  house- 
hold pursuits  one  is  startled  with  images  of  war.  Horrible 
shouts  and  cries  (K)nstantly  disturb  me  nights;  and  this 
country  (of  Italy),  beautiM  as  it  is,  seems  an  image  of  hell, 
for  every  thing  in  it  breathes  hatred,  war,  and  carnage !" 
These  intimations  are  but  fair  specimens  of  a  state  of 
things  then  imhappily  too  prevalent,  fram  the  general 
dissolution  of  order  and  morals.  The  anchors,  moreover, 
which  hold  down  the  heart  of  man  to  an  orthodox  belief 
in  the  right  rehgion  here,  connected  as  that  is  with  a 
judgment  to  come  hereafter,  had  been  mournfully  and 
miserably  lifted*    From  the  Welfth  century  an  inuQda.tks&. 
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of  fresli  heresy  had  broken  in  upon  the  Church.  After  a 
tolerably  Ions'  obscurity,  the  Manichean  theory  of  two 
principles  had.  revived  in  the  western  parts  of  Armenia, 
and  was  propagated  by  the  Paulicians.  These  sectaries 
ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an  evil  deity,  the 
author  of  the  Jewish  law ;  hence  they  rejected  the  Old 
Testament,  and  considerably  curtailed  or  modified  the  gos* 
pels,  just  as  the  Anti-supematuralists  do  now :  they  re- 
jected the  veneration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  the  adoration  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  reality  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  $ 
holding  rather  to  the  phantasmal  notions  of  the  ancient 
Gnostics.  They  averred  that  no  priests  were  required 
under  the  new  dispensation,  and  that  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  were  the  parte  of  Scripture  most  essential  to  be  stu- 
died ;  from  which  circumstance  they  probably  derived  their 
name.  Petrus  Siculus  first  descnbed  them  in  the  reign 
of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  a.d.  870,  when  they  had  been 
driven  out  of  Armenia  into  Bulgaria.  By  the  course  of 
the  Danube  their  doctrines  stole  into  Hungary  and  Ba- 
varia, sometimes  taking  the  route  of  Lombardy  into 
Switzerland  and  France.  In  the  southern  and  easteni 
districts  of  the  last  country  they  became  conspicuous  as 
Catharists,  Picards,  Patarins,  but  above  all,  as  the  AIK- 
genses.  Their  errors  and  habits  poisoned  the  fountains  of 
truth  and  rectitude.  Innocent  III.  and  the  Fourth  Conn* 
cil  of  Lateran,  as  well  as  the  zeal  and  fervour  of  St.  Do- 
minic, encountered  them  with  the  weapons  of  the  spiiit 
to  confute  their  piinciples,  and  with  those  of  a  coenm 
police  to  counteract  and  restrain  such  of  their  malpractkei 
as  violated  the  foundations  of  moral  conduct  op  the  pro- 
prieties of  life.  Confounded  with  the  Waldenses,  aid 
passing  into  all  the  Protean  shapes  which  heresy  can  so 
well  assume,  moro  especially  in  connection  with  an  appei^ 
ance  of  personal  piety,  they  spread  into  Spain,  Italy,  Gte^ 
many,  Flanders,  ana  Fiance.  England  soon  caught  tin 
infection,  from  which  were  no  doubt  engendered  tin 
Wycklyffites  or  Lollards  of  the  foui*teenth  century. 

These  circumstances  ought  always  to  be  remembeni 
in  gltaicmg  at  medieeval  manners  and  society.     All  tW 
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trae  religion  can  erer  be  expected  to  do,  in  a  mixed  state 
of  affiurs,  essentially  probadcHial  and  not  paradisiacal,  was 
done.  An  enemy  came  and  sowed  codkle  amongst  the 
wheat,  exactly  according  to  that  Satanic  poEcy  whM^h  has 
prevailed  in  the  world  since  the  fall  of  oar  iist  parents. 
What  Protestantism  or  infidelity  chooses  to  call  the  super- 
stition of  those  ages  is  immensely  exaggerated.  Some- 
thing of  the  sort,  oeyond  all  qaesti^m,  occurred,  such  as 
the  Crusade  of  tiie  Children,  the  &natidsm  of  the  Pas- 
toureaux,  or  the  Flagellants,  the  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
and  sudi  &bulous  miracles  as  a  yeaming  after  the  marvd.- 
lous  will  always  produoe  in  eve^  period  and  country, 
anti-catholic  ones  not  exo^rted.  None  of  these  absurdities 
had  the  approval  of  the  Church,  but  just  the  reverse ;  it 
was  she  alone  who  could  at  all  stem  or  direct  the  currents 
of  enthuaasm,  and  linns'  good  out  of  evil ;  her  influences 
guided  and  instructed  the  public  and  private  mind,  wher- 
ever and  whenever  the  principles  of  mischief  had  not  ob- 
tained, as  they  often  will^  a  temporary  mastery.  Numerous 
and  glorious  saints  illustrated  the  apparent  gloom  of  the 
middle  centuries,  much  to  the  amazement  of  their  more 
critical  adversaries,  who  might  possibly  have  felt  as  Adam 
did  when  the  first  day's  sun  went  down,  that  illimitable 
darkness  was  at  hand,  when,  in  &ct,  the  main  result  was 
an  apocalypse  of  myriads  of  stars.  The  asceticism  of  man^ 
monasteries  and  convents  must  of  itself  have  borne  teste-- 
mony  to  the  grand  realities  of  truth ;  nor  need  we  be  of- 
fended at  the  occasional  corruptions  of  the  cloister,  since 
whenever  they  were  really  proved,  the  most  condign 
penalties  v^ited  the  ofienders.  Thus,  even  King  John  of 
England  cleared  out  thirty  nuns  from  Ambresbury  on 
charge  fairly  brought  and  fully  supported,  but  whicn  by 
no  means  warrant  sweeping  surmises  or  universal  suspi- 
cions. The  vast  substratum  of  private,  unseen,  and  un- 
recorded piety,  which  in  effect  preserved  the  social  &bric 
firom  falling  to  pieces,  will  only  be  known  when  the  hidings 
of  all  hearts  shall  be  unveiled.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
labours  of  the  Church  proceed  in  secret ;  so  fer,  at  leas^ 
as  the  proud  present  world  is  concerned;  and  the  very 
chastisements  and  humiliations  which  it  was  her  dail^  \a^ 
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to  receive,  surveyed  from  a  right  point  of  view,  will  seem 
to  the  candid  Catholic  but  as  so  many  shinings  thrown 
upon  her  soul  from  the  furnace  of  eternal  love!     Her 
undoubted  charity  and  hospitality  are  at  once  sufficient 
demonsti*ations  as  to  the  divinity  of  her  origin  and  the 
ffenuine  efficiency  of  her  efforts,  all  her  difficulties  being 
rairly  taken  into  the  account.     No  tongue  can  tell  how 
the  poor  and  sick  were  cared  for ;  how  she  hovered,  like  a 
parent  bird,  over  the  virgin,  the  orphan,  or  the  friendless ; 
now  she  received  the  traveller,  or  washed  tlie  feet  of  the 
weary  pilgrim;  how  she  chenshed  letters,  and  fsstered 
agriculture.    Monks  were  almost  the  solitary  masters  who 
could,  or  who  would,  instmct  their  fellow-creatures  in  the 
humble  details  of  even  domestic  knowledge.  The  progress 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  imder  their  auspices,  wants 
no  other  testimony  than  the  cathedrals  and  churches  which 
adorn  so  many  Christian  countries ;  but  they  also  superin- 
tended or  promoted  the  erection  of  &mily  dwellings,  from 
the  rudest  wooden  cabin  to  the  stateliness  of  the  mansion 
or  the  castle.    Glass  windows,  doors,  and  chinmeys  were 
gradually  introduced  for  letting  in  light  and  keeping  out 
the  weather;  while  smoke  escaped  elsewhere  than  through 
a  rude  aperture  in  tlie  roof.     Stone,  cement,  and  carved 
timber,  emerge  into  notice  about  the  twelfth  century;  and 
early  in  the  fourteenth,  the  art  of  building  with  hiricl^ 
which  had  been  lost  since  the  Roman  dominion,  was  intro- 
duced, probably  from  Flanders.     In  the  construction  of 
iarmhouses  and  cottages  there  might  be  little  room  tot 
change  or  improvement,  yet  even  there  the  sunshine  of 
religion  occasionally  beamed  through  the  casements.     In 
Italy,  after  the  Popes  had  returned,  a  revival  of  civilisation 
accompanied  them.     The  rural  residences  of  husbandmoi 
became  nearly  as  commodious  in  size  and  arrangement  as 
they  are  now,  with  the  exception  of  tiled  roofe.     Cottages 
in  England  seem  to  have  generally  consisted  of  a  singfa 
apartment,  without  division  of  stones ;  but  cleaner  habits 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  first,  thiiti,  and  fourth,  thsn 
in  those  of  our  sixth  Edwaitl.     Under  our  Bichaid  IL 
woods  were  cleared,  marshes  drained,  wastes  brought  into 
tillage,  and  the  proportions  of  pasture  and  arable  land  00 
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airanged,  as  that  in  some  places  there  was  nearly  as  mnch 
ground  cultivated  as  during  the  reign  of  George  II.  The 
northern  and  western  counties  seem  to  have  h^  the  most 
backward ;  whilst  every  where^  as  compared  with  modem 
improvements,  mediaeval  crops  would  be  now  considered 
very  small, — ^from  six  to  ten  bushels  of  com  an  acre  were 
then  thought  tolerable ;  but  the  rent  on  an  average  seems 
to  have  not  been  much  more  than  sixpence  or  a  shilling  for 
land  under  the  plough  in  the  thirteenth  age,  or  about  uuree 
times  that  amount  mr  meadows.  Wheat  would  appear  to 
have  been  about  a  noble,  or  G«.  8^.  the  quarter,  and 
barley  less  than  half  that  sum.  The  usiial  price  of  land 
under  the  house  of  York  might  be  ten  years'  purchase. 
In  France  and  G^ermauy  matters  of  this  sort  were  in  a 
nearly  similar  condition;  but  Lombardy,  whenever  peace 
previuled  for  any  period,  shook  from  hef  lap  a  perfect  cor- 
nucopia of  plenty.  Notwithstanding  her  augmented  popu- 
lation, she  exported  com  largely^  nor  was  ornamental 
gardening  by  any  means  unknown. 

The  plain  £eu^  is,  that  throughout  what  have  been  called 
the  centoies  of  fidth,  the  labouring  classes  were  better  off 
than  since  the  belauded  era  of  private  judgment  and  indivi- 
dual independence.  •  Beneath  the  warm  win^  of  a  Church 
caring  maternally  for  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls  of  her 
children;  when  to  feed  the  poor  was  a  privilege  rather  than 
an  obligation,  and  low  inartificial  rents  the  order  of  the 
day,-— operatives  and  their  ^unilies  oTjtained  an  abundance 
of  coarse  yet  wholesome  food  in  remuneration  for  their 
work.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  harvestman  had  a 
groat,  or  fourpence  a-day :  eighteenpence  a-week  were  the 
wages  of  ordinary  seasons;  and  with  these  payments,  meat^ 
such  as  it  was,  being  little  more  than  a  rartning  a  pound, 
the  able  peasant  could  procure  for  his  household  a  far 
larger  share  of  substantial  sustentation  than  at  present. 
His  earnings,  m  other  words,  then  enabled  him  to  pur- 
chase, between  Sunday  and  Sunday,  a  bushel  of  wheat  and 
twenty-four  pounds  of  animal  fooa.  Less  than  a  moiety 
of  this  is  all  that  an  ordinary  day-labourer  in  the  countiy 
can  obtain  now.  The  entire  population  of  England,  how- 
ever, when  the  Popes  retumed  from  Avignon,  w«^  \S2cl^«c 
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two  millions  and  a  half.      Such  comparative  abundance 
must  have  told  materially  in  favour  of  honesty  and  general 
virtue ;  i*emembering;  how  hard  it  is  to  make  an  empty 
bag  stand  upnglit^  and  beaiing  in  mind  also  the  healthi- 
ness of  theii'  out-of-door  sports, — the  Maypole,  the  game  at 
bowls,  the  village  green,  the  wrestling  match,  and  the 
quarter-staff.      Similar  observations  will  apply  to  other 
countries,  allowing  for  differences  of  locality,  adventitious 
circumstances,  or  the  varieties  of  climate.     Catholicity  was 
held  in  solution  throughout  society,  pervading  the  customs 
of  a  district  or  manor,  as  well  as  those  of  the  saintly  festival 
or  holiday  of  obHgation.     It  was  witnessed  in  the  rude 
picture  on  a  wall,  the  blessed  crucifix  in  its  niche,  the  figure 
at  a  fountain,  the  cross  in  the  market-place,  some  fayourite 
legend  of  om^  Lady,  or  the  awful  mysteries  of  eyery  pa- 
rochial sanctuary.  •  People  then  might  read  religion  as  they 
ran,  as  they  wdked,  or  rode,  ate,  drank,  or  slept.      Ibrom 
the  conception  and  birth  of  the  infant,  to  the  passing  bell 
which  announced  the  transit  of  an  adult  or  elder  into  ete^oity^ 
baptism,  confirmation,  matrimony,  and  Extreme  UnctioO| 
besides  innumerable  lesser  solemnities,  all  helped  to  teach 
the  unlettered  nistic  how  to  live  in  holiness  and  die  in  peaoe» 
Let  these  simple  statements  be  compared  with  the  pod* 
tion  of  our  lower  ranks  in  England,  Scotland,  Prussia,  and 
Scandinavia,  witli  the  universal  profligacy  and  incontineiu^ 
of  our  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts ;  or  the  in- 
fanticide of  the  burial  clubs,  deforming  and  disgracing  this 
evangelical  island.      It  is  the  pen  of  Protestantism  itself 
which  points,  in  a  leading  journal,  ^^  to  the  tendency  of  that 
new  era  opening  upon  us  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, after  generations  of  philanthropy,  education,  and  re- 
form ;  when  the  worst  scandals  of  baroaiism  are  reyiyed,  sad 
surpassed  by  those  of  our  mere  intellectual  civilisation.'' 
During  the  period  when  the  priesthood  had  always  the  ears 
and  generally  the  hearts  of  their  penitents,  one  may  con- 
ceive the  perpetual  processes,  through  the  operation' of 
which  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  piivate  vii*tue  was  pre* 
served,  and  a  gradual  elevation  secured  of  the  lower  classeBL 
Slayery  and  serfdom  were  frowned  upon ;  although  thefr 
existence  at  all,  as  it  may  fairly  be  admitted,  was  &r  (oo 
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protracted.     A  more  regular  administntion  of  josdce, 
cording  to  fixed  roles^  and  a  more  effectoal  police,  most  be 
reckoned  among  the  causes  of  moral  improTement.     Pri- 
vate warfare  and  licensed  Tobberr  receired  effectual  dis- 
couragement in  France,  from  the  ordinances  of  St.  I^nis  ; 
although  in  German  j,  Ital v,  and  Spain  the  v  lingered  later 
than  ekewhere.    Tlie  growth  of  towns,  trade,  commerce 
and  an  almost  nniTersal  derelopment  of  indastnr,  inTolring^ 
the  formation  of  free  communities,  the  municipal  pririleges 
of  corporations,  the  creation  in  consequence  ot  a  large  mid- 
dle class ;  the  action  and  re-action  of  all  these  causes  in 
the  multiplication  of  weakfa,  with  the  tastes  for  refinement 
naturally  arising  out  of  it,  were  of  course  not  without  im- 
mense social  effects.    The  lore  of  money  may  be  the  root 
of  all  evil ;  yet  the  legitimate  use  of  it,  as  capital  employ- 
ing labour,  can  scarely  fiul  to  prore  beneficial  to  a  nadoo. 
Before  the  fourteenth  century,  and  preTious  to  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage,  throughout  France  and  F.np^^fiml^ 
by  Philip  the  Fair  and  Edward  I.,  the  ordinary  vsJue  of 
wheat  was  only  four  shillings  the  quarter,  and  that  of 
barley  and  oats  in  proportion.     A  sheep  only  fetched  one 
shilling,  and  an  ox  twelve.     Combining  these  fiurts,  and 
setting  the  comparative  deamess  of  cloth  against  the  cheap- 
ness of  fuel  and  many  other  articles,  Hall^  considers  any 
given  sum  under  Henry  III.  as  equivalent  in  general  com- 
mand over  commodities  to  about  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
five  times  its  nominal  value  at  present.      Interest,  or 
usury,  as  the  theologians  love  to  call  it,  may  date  its  de- 
cline, in  extravagance  of  amount,  from  the  prosperity  of  the 
Lombard  and  Hanseatic  merchants :  sure  and  certain  evi-   \ 
dence  that  capital  was  accumulating.      Laws  of  prohibi- 
tion still  kept  up  the  rate  in  France  as  high  as  twenty   ' 
per  cent;    toe  same  at  Modena,  a.d.  1270;  at  Verona, 
fifty  years  earlier,  only  twelve  and  a  half;  whilst  at  Grenoa, 
after  the  Popes  had  returned,  interest  had  fallen  to  ten,  or 
even  as  low  as  seven  in  the  hundred.     In  Spain  it  had  got 
down  to  ten,  at  least  at  Barcelona,  where  the  first  bank  of 
deposit  was  established  a.d.  1401.     Long  before  this  time, 
moreover,  it  becomes  abundantly  evident  that  monetary 
transactions  were  increasing  in  importance,     ^^csgl  ^9k^ 
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fabulous  accumulations  at  Avi^on  help  to  show  that  the 
markets  of  the  woiid  wei'e  ^ettme  accustomed  to  immense 
amounts.  When  the  Baitli  fstilea  at  Florence^  a.d.  1845, 
the  conqueror  of  Ci*essy  and  Poictiers  owed  them  nearly  a 
milHon  gold  florins ;  the  bankitiptcy  of  the  Peruzzi  un- 
veiled a  claim  upon  him  for  600,000  more ;  a  public  loan 
was  negotiated  for  the  gi'eat  Tuscan  republic  in  a.d.  1336; 
and  the  bank  of  Genoa  I'aised  money  to  equip  an  armament 
for  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  wliich  a  company  of  adyeii<r 
turera  lield  and  governed,  just  as  our  own  Leadenhall 
monopolists,  in  modem  days,  acquired  and  ruled  the  vast 
peninsula  of  Hindostan.  -  The  rates  of  profit  throughout 
these  periods  of  coui*se  sympathised  with  the  value  of 
money.  Considerably  prior  to  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, Venice  employed  10,000,000  of^ducats  in  her  own 
commerce,  fi'om  which  a  gi*oss  return  was  sometimes  realised 
of  forty  per  centum.  Her  mint  annually  coined  a  miUkm 
in  gold  and  silver,  and  she  drew  a  million  more  in  specie 
firom  her  Milanese  dominions. 

A  far  nobler  kind  of  influence,  brought  to  bear  upon 
society  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  that  of  Chivauy. 
Its  germs  may  be  traced  in  almost  immemorial  antionoity; 
but  from  the  era  of  Charlemagne  it  took  a  regular  muitaiy 
and  feudal  foim,  associated  with  rank  and  adventure,  and 
connected  with  the  peculiarity  of  serving  on  horsebaoL 
equipped  in  a  coat  of^mail.  Itspiinciple  of  action  profiBflsed 
to  be  individual  honour,  coveted  in  so  entire  and  absohitB 
a  perfection,  that  it  could  not  be  shared  with  an  army  or  • 
nation.  The  Spanish  Cid  Buy  Diaz,  and  similai*  heroeBf 
look  adnui*ably  well  at  a  distance;  and  even  over  those  who 
lived  around  them  some  effect  would  be  produced,  wlusi 
men  did  homage  or  professed  attachment,  to  a  certain  extent 
from  disinterested  motives,  towai*ds  any  prince  or  potentata 
The  whole  ideality,  or  rather  i-omance,  of  knighthood  sprang 
fi*om  these  sources;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Crusadfli^ 
which  clothed  the  system  with  a  religious  character,  thsk 
the  institution  acquii'ed  its  full  vigour.  The  investituxeof 
the  aspirant  by  his  patron,  Hege  lord,  or  some  celebratid 
warrior,  with  riis  armour,  spurs,  and  shield,  conatitated  t 
main  external  feature  in  the  ceremonial;  and  among^tili 
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"good  Angio-SaxooB  tim  wmM  preoeded  by  a  rwnftwikw  of 
aiiHy  and  other  pious  lites ;  the  oniov  moraow,  babg*  ie» 
edTedfiromapnestyiiBteMiofakTiiiia.    Even  tiie  giddj 
Nonnaas,  in  koginng-at  tJie  e&mioaie  flBDdztT,  aB 
tolheiny  <rf  their  new  sabyeete,  petmkted  Wjdmuoiltii&Bta 
be  knigiited  bj  AidbbidHip  Lanfiaae;  and  die  nooTcrr  cf 
Paksliae  floon  imparted  a  sacredneK  to  chxvdby  ahog«i2iec. 
Evenr  soldier  assuming'  the  Croas  Lad  hjm  aaiiiitaQai  eie- 
TBtedL    An  obgeot  attored  him  &riraid  to  fune  and  foi^ 
tone  fat  both  worids,  whonld  he  obIt  prove  himsetf  worfiij 
of  his  higk  Toeatian.    As  a  fandvJatp  for  the  eqneatnam 
dignity^  there  were  nights  to  be  passed  in  prarer,  eancta- 
aziea  to  he  Tisitedy  sacnDealB  to  be  reeeiTed,  liie  bath  to 
be  entered,  a  white  rahe  to  be  put  on,  ernhkanatieal  of  his 
pmifeation  and  fntme  inaoeenee  of  hfe.     His  sword  waa 
soleDmij  blessed;  &r  it  was  to  be  drawn  at  ererr  Mass  its 
wearer  attended,  while  the  Gomel  was  being  read,  to  agxafy 
his  wilKgnees  to  die,  tf  needing  in  its  dcfaace.    Theeqie- 
cial  Tenerstkm  ci  oar  Blessed  Ledj  heightened,  and  re> 
fined,  and  conscnated  the  sonli  and  Taioar  of  her  folknreri; 
who,  so  kmg  as  their  &ith  and  pciuoi'eniee  lasted,  derived 
dmngh  her  &Toar  and  patronage  a  momi  pnntT,  whiek 
mnst  haTe  been  otherwise  odknown,  with  a  glowing:  gal* 
kntrj  oi  bearing  inqued  fiom  ahore.     Bat  the  nkost  e^- 
qnisite  beaatr,  when  onee  degenerated,  iMmiaifr  the  most 
frightful  hideoosness;  and  as  oampdon  reninedits  as- 
oendencT,  another  sort  of  gaikniiT  onLappur  saperseded 
its  predeeesBor.    The  edesdal  YiEWD  daiwned  into  a  ear- 
naldream.   FemakiaseinatMai,  one  of  the  SBrriring  flowers 
of  partMJiae,  so  kmg  as  it  is  £tesh  and  fragrsst,  and  free 
from  sinful  defilement,  became  firrudoallT  tarned  to  bad  ae- 
eoont.    In  the  Nonnan  period  there  seems  to  hare  been 
more  roughness  in  the  eooal  intercourse  between  the  sexes 
than  was  the  case  later;forifwe  remember  right,  the  Con- 
qneror  orercame  the  repokion  of  Ids  eonsort  Matilda  by 
itdhng  her  in  the  kenneL     Comtesr,  howerer,  was  ai 
least  an  acknowledged  o&pring  of  cmrahy.    Nor  ooold 
the  knightlY  spirit  ofgentkness  towards  woasen&il  in  pro- 
dndng  soniie  improvesMnt  in  bdiaYioar,  some  taste  for  ele- 
or  gracemlntfas^  and  a  want  admiration  forTiitne* 
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The  mere  silent  appeal  of  weakness  to  strength,  for  per- 
sonal protection^  would  do  much  towards  awakening  gene- 
rosity and  magnanimity.  It  was  only  when  religion  had 
altogether  withdrawn  that  the  scene  changed  for  the  worse; 
whilst  even  then,  although  the  phoenix  had  flown  away^, 
the  ashes  of  her  pyre  remained,  and  contributed  something 
in  the  shape  of  loyalty,  HberaHty,  justice,  and  polished  man- 
ners, for  the  ameHoration  of  mankind.  The  character  of 
the  knight  gradually  subsided  into  that  of  the  European 
gentleman,  which  distinguished  high-bred  society  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seyenteenth,  just  as  the  other  did  in  the  pre- 
ceding centuries. 

Literature  meanwhile  effected  more  than  eil^er  mxmsj 
or  manners  amongst  those  who  had  ears  to  hear  and  minds 
to  cultiyate.  Most  exaggerated  notions  haye  preyailed 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  as  though  all  ranks  and 
classes,  through  what  are  called  the  Dark  Ages,  with  tnst 
here  and  there  an  exceptional  indiyidual,  were  buried  in 
ilht«racy  and  barbarism.  It  was  far  from  being  so.  Pope 
Sylyester  II.,  who  ascended  the  papal  throne,  a.d.  999, 
shed  a  light  upon  his  position  and  times,  from  the  apex  to 
the  basement  of  the  social  pyramid.  He  was  accom^ished 
in  dialectics,  arithmetic,  mechanics,  philosophy,  and  astro- 
nomy ;  he  wrote  treatises  on  all  the  sciences ;  was  famHiflr 
with  every  depai*tment  of  literatm^e,  as  well  as  theology; 
constructed  an  organ,  of  which  the  bellows  seem  to  luiye 
been  worked  by  steam;  and  regulated  a  chronometer 
made  for  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  by  celestial  obseryatioiis 
carried  on  through  a  long  tube  on  the  polar  star.  The 
use  of  the  astrolabe,  the  quadrant,  and  even  a  glbbe,  is 
described  in  his  remains.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
introduction  of  numerals,  as  at  present  adopted.  Otric  of 
Saxony,  Adelbold  the  biographer  of  St.  Hemy,  the  learned  St 
Berward,  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  theii*  predecessors  under  the 
reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  his  sons,  up  to  our  own  Yenai^ 
able  Bede,  present  a  galaxy  of  light,  such  as  must  hays 
made  many  a  cloister  glad,  to  say  nothing  of  those  whom 
there  is  no  room  to  enumerate,  or  whose  names  and  woik% 
once  well  known,  can  be  discovered  no  longer.  The  huij 
Jtoswitha,  of  Gandersheim,  cultivated  bom  history  aw 
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poetiT  tmder  the  Saxon  emperofs;  and  it  woold  appear 
that  her  commmiity — &ft  she  was  a  religious — loved  learn- 
ing  and  letters  as  keenly  as  hersel£  The  Latin  hvnms 
«  and  sequences  of  the  breviary  and  missal,  some  of  them  hj 
prelates  and  pontii&y  might  alone  be  sufficient  to  refute 
the  calumnies  which  have  been  levelled  at  the  annals  of 
the  Papacy  by  uncandid  Protestantism^  or  malevolent  ii 
delity.  Beyond  all  doubt^  the  difficulties  under 
literature  laboured  must  have  been  enormous;  and  that 
there  were  fitful  seasons  of  alternate  night  and  day,  ten^- 
pest  and  sunshine,  one  sometimes  following  the  other 
with  a  suddamess  analogous  to  natural  convulsions,  is  also 
most  true ;  yet  all  these  allowances  make  the  amount  of 
literary  evidence  which  has  come  down  to  us  so  much  the 
more  conclusive^  as  to  what  must  have  constituted  the  real 
limits  of  intellect  and  knowledge  throughout  the  calmer 
intervals  of  the  middle  ages.  The  scarcity  of  books,  in- 
deed, raised  their  value  prodigiously.  Records  and  mann- 
scripts  had  been  written  by  the  Romans,  ^ther  <m  parch- 
ment or  material  made  mm  the  Egyptian  papyrus;  but 
of  the  latter,  supplies  became  rare  after  the  settlement  of 
the  Saracens  on  the  banks  of  the  Xile.  The  fiirmer  was 
too  expensive  an  article  for  ordinary  purposes ;  nor  was  it 
mitil  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  linen  nigs,  inboduoed 
about  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  accoraing  to  Mura- 
tori,  Montfaucon,  and  Mabillcm,  t£at  authors  could  have 
any  means  for  multiplying  copies  of  their  works.  Tira- 
boschi  places  this  inventi<m  a  good  deal  later;  notices  of 
such  tradesmen  as  booksdlers  are  certainly  not  found 
before  the  twelfth  and  thirteentJi  centuries ;  and  it  is  ooo- 
tended,  that  cotton  was  used  as  the  substitute  for  linen  in 
all  specimens  of  paper  still  extant  of  any  period  previous 
to  tne  Crusades.  Monasteries  were  for  manv  geaaemXiaoB 
the  only  places  where  tiie  laborious  process  o/transcripdoii 
could  be  regularly  carried  fiirwara.  The  trouble  whicli 
even  St.  Louis  may  have  experienced  in  forming  a  libraij 
at  Paris,  can  therefore  be  conceived-  That  at  Glastonlwry 
Abbev,  in  a.d.  1240,  contained  no  less  than  400  volumes, 
with  iavy,  Sallust,  Lucan,  Virgil,  Clandian,  and  many 
other  aiusent  authors  in  the  catalogoe.    At  St.  AUwoft, 
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fifitv-eigbt  books  were  transcribed  under  one  abbot,  a.d; 
1300 ; — surely  a  noble,  intellectual  barrest,  to  proceed,  as  it 
did,  from  a  single  scriptorium.  The  learned  langnagtes 
may  be  truly  said  to  nave  owed  their  surviyal  to  the 
Church  of  Almighty  God.  The  supremacy  of  the  Soman 
Pontiff,  the  liturgy,  the  breviary,  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
doister,  preserved  the  voice  as  well  as  the  works  of  anti"* 
quity ;  wnilst  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law ;  the 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  universities  throughout 
Christendom,  to  which  students  flocked  by  thousands ;  the 
culture  of  theology  in  the  schools,  whicn  produced  suoh 
prodigies  as  Scotus  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  the  effinrts 
made  successiiilly  to  recover  and  understand  and  illustrate 
the  choicest  classics,  as  models  of  taste  and  genius,  demoiH 
strate  that  the  assertions  of  vulgar  history  are  calmv 
nies,  based  upon  prejudice,  and  the  results  ofsuperficial  ish 
vestigation.  Wnatever  might  have  been  the  interrab 
of  dreariness  throughout  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  year% 
those  sacred  altars,  which  are  identified  with  ChLybo^ 
not  only  shone  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Sun  of  Justice,  but 
they  scattered  abroad  the  radiancy  of  mind  and  sdenoa 
for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  myriads,  perfa^M 
less  intellectually  enlightened,  yet  certainly  more  hum* 
ble  and  happy,  than  the  conceited  millions  of  modenr 
timesi 

The  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  as  spoken  by  the  cam> 
monalty,  were  rapidly  corrupting  into  tne  Italian,  Frendfy 
Spanisn,  and  Homaic,  intermingled,  as  all  these  beoame^ 
with  a  multitude  of  words,  imoms,  and  varieties,  from 
contemporaneous  or  collateral  sources.  The  Teutonic  and 
Sclavish  nations  contiibuted  tlieir  fiill  proportions.  Pio* 
nunciation  ceased  to  be  regulated  by  quantity ;  the  dm1<Mt 
of  Eomanze  formed  an  intermediate  state  between  the  hut 
guage  of  the  Westei*n  empire  and  some  of  its  modem  dan* 
vatives;  wliilst,  of  the  principal  vernaculars  throughflnl 
Europe,  none  seemed  so  tardy  in  its  growth  or  applicate 
to  the  purposes  of  literature  as  the  English.  This  azoB% 
as  Hallam  observes,  out  of  the  Saxon  spoken  in  this  islssd^ 
from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall,  imtil  after  the  ConqiHib 
He  points  out  a  poem,  by  one  Layamon,  a  priest  dTBOi 
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ley-i^Kni-Seveiii,  which  exhSnts,  as  it  were,  the  ehiradis  < 
transitioii  firom  the  Saxon  into  later  Ely^ii^h,  nnder  on 
HeDiy  11.    Kobert  of  Glouoester,  and  ^iunning,  a  znool 
of  linoolnshire,  stand  at  the  head  of  onr  native  poeCr} 
dnnng  the  thirteenth  century.    The  Vision  of  Piers  Plow- 
man foUowSf  after  an  interral,  bv  William   J^nglAn^^ 
whose  malevolence  against  the  dergr  sufficiently  marla 
the  temper  of  the  times,  bnt  reflects  no  credit  upon  the 
heart  or  the  religian  of  the  author.    French,  however, 
stilL fought  hard  to  maintain  its  ground;  yet  an  important 
change  occurs  in  a.d.  1362,  wh^  the  statute  was  peiwed, 
amidst  the  flush  of  victory,  that  all  ideas  in  courts  of  jus* 
tice  should  fiir  the  future  oe  in  KnH'gh     Sir  John  mu^ 
deviUe^  who  pnUahed  his  travels  about  twelve  years  be- 
fore, may  be  strled  the  fsther  of  £nfdish  prose;  whilst 
Chaueer,  scMuewfaat  later,  may  be  allowed  to  assume  that 
title  wi^  regard  to  our  poeby.    His  Canterbury  Tales 
had  their  commencement  a.d/ 1389,  after  he  had  com- 
pleted his. sixtieth  year;  and  on  these  cdefarated  composi- 
tions his  fiune  will  priniapally  rest.   They  are  full  of  conti- 
nental words  and  phrases;  a  drcnmstance  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.    Even  m  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  the  Xor- 
mans  had  rendered  it  a  fiwhion  to  speak  French  at  the 
court  of  London:  subsequently  to  the  Conquest  their  derej 
occupied  nearly  all  ecclesiastical  vacancies;   at  schoas^ 
down  to  the  days  of  Richard  IJ.,  scholars  were  taught  to 
construe  their  Latin  lessons  into  French;  and  notwith- 
standing the  statute  above  mentioned,  the  latter  continued 
to  be  the  language  of  parliament,  and  ofcourse  of  the  hi^ier 
Masses,  for  a  muchlouffer  period.    Chancer  has  been  over- 
vaised,  yet  he  oertaimy  introduced  the  heroic  metre  into 
is  native  tongue.    Amidst  riiymes  uncouth  and  heaps  of 
abbish,  one  may  recognise  melody,  fancy,  and  sentiment 
[is  allegories,  cmll  and  wretched  as  they  appear  to  us, 
ay  have  helped  to  ins[Mra  the  soul  of  a  future  Spenser; 
t  they  coula  never  have  told  upon  literature  at  large,  or 
ctrified  the  mind  of  nations.    Far  difierent  was  the 
ind  destiny  of  Dante,  who  died  but  a  few  years  before 
racer  was'bmn,  and  whose  Dwine  Catmedy  unveiled  an 
siUe  worid,  gleaming  amidst  hell,  purgatory,  «xMi^^«anr. 
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dise,  like  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloudy  conducting  the  hosts 
of  Israel  through  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  His 
birth  occurred  at  Florence^  a.d.  1265 ;  his  death  at  Ra- 
venna, A.D.  1321. 

His  glorious  production  of  fourteen  thousand  verses 
created  the  vernacular  poetry  of  his  country ;  nor  was  he 
less  than  the  Homer  of  the  mediaeval  centuries,  with  a 
nobler  subject  for  his  labours  than  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey.  He 
avows  witii  remarkable  plainness  his  obligations  to  Virgil; 
but  it  is  evidently  witn  the  older  bard  that  his  most 
genuine  analogies  are  to  be  identified.  His  scenery  is  un- 
earthly and  impalpable, — ^yet  how  solemn  and  real !  The 
phantoms  of  agony, — of  patient  pain,— or  of  ineffable  re- 
pose and  felicity,  move  before  our  minds  with  a  life-like 
resemblance ;  imagination  is  for  the  moment  so  operated 
upon,  that  while  we  read,  the  spiritual  and  material  change 
places.  We  are  ourselves  beyond  the  shadowy  bounie^ 
without  having  observed  any  passage  fix>m  time  into  eter* 
nity.  The  powers  of  his  utterance  are  always  in  keeping 
with  the  depth  and  vastness  of  his  thoughts, — ^those  who 
knew  him  sometimes  said  he  must  have  seen  the  horroTB  of 
the  Inferno  which  he  depicts;  and  the  old  women  at 
Verona  ventured  to  point  out  in  the  dark  expression  of  his 
fiice  and  his  fiizzled  hair,  the  marks  of  long  exposure  to 
the  heat  and  smoke  of  an  unquenchable  fire.  No  testi- 
mony to  his  genius  could  well  be  stronger;  but  it  has 
been  justly  observed,  that  the  religion  in  which  he 
believed,  and  the  sublimity  of  which  he  had  an  intelleet 
to  see  and  appreciate,  in  fact  left  him  little  or  nothing  to 
invent ;  his  strength  of  wing  therefore,  so  to  speak,  was 
never  weakened  by  its  flight ;  and  let  it  soar  into  whateftf 
altitudes,  or  descend  into  whatever  abysses  it  would,  it 
rested  on  its  faith,  like  an  albatross  upon  the  cloodfc 
never  ovei'whelmed  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  awe,  aoa 
in  reality  refi'eshing  its  weariness,  where  any  other  pimoA 
than  its  own  must  have  become  appalled  and  parfuysed. 
When  he  descries  " over  the  tremulous  glitter  otthe  ooeiB 
wave"  a  bark  of  souls  bound  for  purgatory,  guided  and 
wafted  by  angels,  and  just  catches  their  pensive  chsxAi 
oUuBive  to  the  transit  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt ;  or  whflB 
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agam,  etiH  fbrUier  forwaid,  the  eorusatkma  of  Paradise 
break  ujpon  his  gaze, — the  long'  contemplation,  as  Mariotli 
sajSy  of  such  diTine  scenes  ana  drcomatances  prodooed  an 
actual  apotheosis  of  his  own  sonl ;  the  most  ethereal  sob* 
stance  of  his  spirit  neYer  found  its  way  back  again  to 
earth ;  his  contact  with  the  risiUe  majesty  of  the  ALmightj 
had  withdrawn  him  oat  of  the  body.  In  those  instanta- 
neons  gHmpses,  his  thought  became  so  thoroughly  absorbed 
in  its  yimcxpLsy  that  it  never  quitted  it  to  all  etmiity ;  and 
what  renders  ihe  intellectual  grandeur  of  the  whole  so  in* 
teresting,  even  to  the  historian,  is,  that  the  poem  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  mirror  of  the  times ;  it  is  a  transeripi 
of  all  that  was  uppermost  in  the  thoughts,  the  hc^ies,  and 
the  affections  of  the  Italians  of  its  own  period ;  it  en- 
chained the  attentkm,  not  only  of  his  own  country,  but 
wherever  it  could  be  perused  or  understood ;  it  was  a  re- 
flection of  CathoHcity,  enshrined  in  immortal  song ;  it  was^ 
and  is,  read,  not  as  an  amusement,  but  as  a  work  re[dete 
with  moral  wisdom,  recondite  love,  and  relimous  instruc- 
tion. Even  the  Protestant  master  of  the  MidcUe  Ages  gets 
warm  with  his  criticisms  and  admiration.  ^  The  a{^)ear- 
ance  of  the  I}ivine  Comedy  made  an  epoch  in  the  int^ 
lectnal  history  of  modem  nations,  and  banished  the  dis- 
couraging suspicion  which  long  ages  of  lethaigy  tended  to 
excite,  tmit  nature  had  exhausted  her  fertility  in  the  great 
poets  of  Greece  and  Rome :  it  was  as  if  at  some  of  the 
ancient  games  a  stranger  had  appeared  upon  the  plain,  and 
thrown  nis  quoit  among  the  marks  of  former  casts,  which 
tradition  had  ascribed  to  the  demigods :  but  the  admira- 
tion of  Dante,  though  it  gave  a  general  impulse  to  the 
human  mind,  did  not  produce  imitators ;  his  orbit  is  still 
all  his  own,  and  the  track  of  his  wheels  can  never  be  con- 
founded with  that  of  a  rivaL"*  The  vestiges  of  his  predi^ 
lections  as  a  GhibeUine  are  sufficiently  dis^mible. 

Two  other  contemporary  names  must  be  mentioned,  to 
complete  tlie  mediaeval  triumvirate  of  Italian  literature  ;•— 
they  are  those  of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio.  At  Avignon^ 
where  his  parents  resided,  the  former  became  quckly 

^BaDaiii, 
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known ;  and  his  fhther  had  been  banished  from  Florence  in 
the  same  year  with  Dante  Ali^hieri.  Not  to  dwell  upon 
his  sonnets^  which  are  models  of  elegance  and  purity, — ^nor 
npon  his  liitin  poetry  and  prose^  which  are  upon  the  high- 
road to  oblivion^ — ^nor  upon  his  attachment  to  Laura,  as 
to  which  more  than  enough  has  been  written, — all  the 
world  must  admit  two  sources  of  merit  in  the  Solitary  of 
Vauchise ,-'— one  was  his  success  in  cultivating  the  native 
language  of  his  country, — the  other  consisted  in  his  on- 
weaned  labours  for  the  resurrection  of  classical  learning. 
To  recover  an  ancient  manuscript  he  would  compass  sea 
and  land ;  enthusiasm  is  too  weak  a  word  to  express  his 
own  feelings  on  the  subject,  or  those  with  which  he  con- 
trived to  innoculate  his  admirers.  Clement  VL,  and  his 
successor,  Innocent  V I.,  both  handsomely  patronised  him ; 
although  the  freedom  of  liis  satire,  and  his  &natical  sym- 
pathy with  Rienzd,  might  easily  have  cooled  the  fiiendship 
of  minds  less  magnanimous.  He  became  the  idol  of  fan 
age, — the  pet  of  popes  and  kings,  of  winces  and  noUes : 
Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  Padua,  and  JParma,  vied  with 
Rome  herself  in  paying  him  homage ;  although  the  sum- 
mit of  his  ambition  was  reached,  when  he  was  solemnly 
crowned  as  laureate  on  the  Capitol,  a.d.  1341.  His  cha- 
racter perhaps  presents  us  with  the  personified  essence  of 
sentiment,-^a  mass  of  poetical  emo^ons,  combining  those 
of  love,  glory,  fidendship,  religion,  and  patriotism,  all  into 
one  vivid  spirit,  without  strength  in  proportion  to  produce 
an  eifect  wiiich  will  last  for  ever.  Yet  he  had  a  purer  mind 
than  Boccaccio,  whose  Decameron^  with  matchless  meritB^ 
apart  from  its  morals,  instructed  his  countrymen  how  to 
write  Italian  prose  in  perfection.  Its  author  admired,  and 
almost  worshipped,  Dante ;  he  had  copied  out  his  entin 
works,  and  knew  them,  it  is  said,  by  heart.  The  Floraih 
tines  appointed  him  their  first  professor,  in  a.d.  1374,  to 
read  lectm'es  on  the  Divine  Comedy  ;  but  he  died  about  s 
year  after  his  friend  Petrarch,  and  not  long  subseqnendr 
to  his  joyful  acceptance  of  the  lectiu^ship.  He  also  did  hi 
best  towards  a  revival  of  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  liten- 
ture ;  he  brought  at  his  own  expense  Leontius  Pilata%  rf 
Thessalonica,  from  Venice  to  Florence  j  where  he  ente^ 
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tained  him  in  his  own  house  for  a  loi^  period,  demiw 
bom  his  tuition  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  to  read  them  in  the  original,  and 
attempt  their  transhition:   others  imitated  his  examine ; 
quickened  and  assisted  by  his  treatise  on  heathen  mytho- 
logy, long  since  snperseaed,  but  deemed  in  those  days  a 
muracle  of  elaborate  erudition.    It  is  £ur  from  our  desire  to 
depreciate  the  pains  there   taken,   and  the  ju&t  praise 
deserred  by  scholars,  labouring  under  immense  disadvan- 
tages, to  elevate  the  intellectual  level  of  their  a?e ;  yet 
surely  few  can  help  lamenting  the  excessive  admiration 
excited  by  the  literary  legacies  of  paganism.     It  became  a 
fiishion, — ^indeed,  a  rage,  to  almost  fall  down  and  worship 
the  genius  of  antiqiiity ;  not  merely  the  oceanic  grandeur 
of  the  blind  fiither  of  poetiy,  or  the  moonlight  majesty  of 
Yizgil,  or  the  mystic  oreams  of  Plato,  or  the  stem  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotfe;    but  the  hcentiousness   of  Terence  or 
Apuleins,  and  the  amatory  enervations  of  Ovid  and  Catol- 
Ins.    To  discover  an  original  manuscript  insured  as  moch 
fiime  and  adulation,  as  to  win  a  victory  or  found  a  hosiiitaL 
The  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Totames  of  the  father^,  came  to 
be  criticised  in  a  manner  less  respectful  and  reverential  than 
formerly ;  their  style  was  alone  looked  upon  as  tYt*i  vrnaA 
standard  of  exoeUence  or  the  reverse.   G^saerA  phnL«^ogT 
ffot  more  classical,  but  less  Christian ;  and  wh^  ^fi^^,j  v 
in  a  transitionary  state,  as  well  indeed  as  at  orher  tmMS, 
words  are  too  apt  to  make  way  for  thiug?.     A  If-yirAj  cf 
mvthicism  st<de  over  manr  members  of  the  Churrrh :  asd  it 
would  have  shocked  the  soul  of  St.  Orre^^orv  the  Gre&t  to 
have  heard  the  deities  of  Olympus  nx^peiufA  to.  or  -y^ken 
of^  as  thou|rii  they  had  ever  possessed  a  nsi]  ex!«V7i0e. 
Theology  i^lf  bestm  to  assume  a  Cioerooi^.  tm^);  it 
seemed  as  though  the  witchery  of  the  world  hstd  f:f/m'*xTjA 
with  the  Father  of  lies,  to  exordse  fnmx  h',  Vfrjt^yftt, 
sepulchres  the  spectre  of  pairan  antiqiiity.  »r:d  ir.Tei^,  it 
with  the  prophets  mantle.    Love  and  charitT  ao^/n  w«xM 
cold  when  associations  vrith  the  pa«t  abs^^rWi  Vy^h  th« 
present  and  the  futnre;  when  an  oration  of  Derr.'i^tji^j^^ 
or  a  play  of  Plantus,  rummaged  perhftj^  owt  of  an  *?A 
cask,  e3rcited  greater  attention  tium  the  Goni^k^  <ft  ^\!»« 
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Evangelists^  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles^  or  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter. 

The  empire  of  Constantinople  was  now  drawing  rapidly 
towards  a  termination ;  nor  aid  it  ever  recover  from  the 
consequences  of  the  fourth  crusade.  Dandalo  and  his  Vene- 
tians ;  the  two  sieges  of  the  city ;  its  sixty  years  occapa* 
tion  hy  nominal  emperors^  whose  existence  formed  the 
offensive  badge  of  foreign  conquest ;  its  comparatively 
easy  recovery  by  the  general  of  Michael  Palaeologns, 
without  even  any  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  latter  that 
the  affair  of  a  single  night  had  effected  so  important  a 
change ;  the  loss  of  most  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelaga 
and  3ie  provinces  of  Greece,  from  Thessaly  southward  ;— 
altogether  sappd  or  destroyed  the  foundations  of  hope  for 
fiiture  prosperity  or  security.  The  ancestors  of  Palaeologns 
had  assisted  to  enthrone  the  Gomnenians ;  and  were  ever 
afterwards  more  or  less  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
imperial  family.  His  own  ambition  now  began  to  awaken. 
It  was  not  enough  that  he  had  been  ackno^edged  the  ool* 
league,  guardian,  and  in  fact  the  master  of  the  younff  John 
Lascaris,  whose  grandfather  had  established  the  Nicean 
monarchy ;  but  on  the  return  of  the  Byzantine  court  to 
their  native  metropolis,  he  insisted  upon,  and  obtained  a 
renewal  of  his  sole  coronation  in  the  Catnedral  of  St.  Sophia. 
Not  sufficiently  hardened  in  crime  to  murder  at  once  ik 
unfortunate  pupil,  he  simply  deposed  him  from  the  angnstal 
honours,  and  cruelly  deprived  him  of  sight.  This  operatkn 
was  performed  by  destroying  the  visual  nerves  with  die 
infernal  glare  of  red-hot  steel  basins.  His  exconmnmi* 
cation  and  absolution  involved  a  i^irther  schism,  witha 
the  general  one  of  the  Greek  patriarchate,  under  the  demh 
mination  of  the  Arsenites,  a.d.  1266-1312.  He  sucoeedfld 
in  settling  his  dynasty,  such  as  it  proved,  through  a  loid 
of  sin  illustrated  by  considerable  abihties.  Lesbos,  Chk% 
and  Rhodes,  together  with  the  eastern  side  of  the  MarB% 
were  wrested  from  the  Franks,  and  restored  to  the  &diqf 
diadem  of  the  successors  of  Constantine.  His  tempomj 
re-union  of  the  Oriental  and  Occidental  Churches,  Bsa^ 
tioned,  so  long  as  it  seemed  sincere,  by  Gregory  X.,  at  thi 
general  Council  of  Lyons,  a.d.  1274,  produced  few  aatii* 
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factory  results.  He  had  associated  liis  son,  Andronicus 
II.,  nine  years  before  his  own  death,  a.d.  1282,  in  the  ad^ 
ministration  of  public  affairs ;  and  the  life  of  this  latter 
prince  subsisted  for  another  half  century  afterwards.  An- 
dronicus  had  taken  into  his  service  the  Grand  Company  of 
the  Catalans  against  the  Ottoman  Turks,  a.d.  1303 ;  yet 
so  outrageous  and  disasti*ous  were  the  ravages  of  both, 
that  it  seemed  hard  to  decide  whom  the  wretched  pro- 
vincials most  dreaded.  His  father,  however,  had  got  too 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  false  policy  for  his  heir  to  have 
learned  that  uprightness  is  ti-ue  wisdom.  Michael  VIII., 
Palseologus,  luid  instigated  the  revolt  of  Sicily,  through 
the  conspiracy  of  John  of  Procida  against  Charles  of 
Anjou,  kmg  of  Naples,  which  led  to  the  Sicilian  Vespers, 
These  transactions  inevitably  brought  his  family  into  the- 
voi*tex  of  Aragonese  connections  and  revolutions.  The- 
Catalonian  mercenaries  fought  manfully  against  the  Maho- 
metans, as  also  against  the  subjects  of  Andronicus,  when 
they  felt  that  he  was  defrauding  them  of  their  hire. 
Amidst  the  horrors  of  what  amounted  to  another  civil 
war,  the  fragments  of  an  empire  were  trampled  imder  foot ; 
the  principality  or  duchy  of  Athens  became  a  dependency 
upon  Sicily  and  Aragon ;  three  internal  contests  between 
the  emperor  and  his  grandson,  Andronicus  III.,  a.d, 
1321-8,  exhausted  the  realm.  Michael  IX.,  son  of  the 
elder,  and  sire  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  had  appeared 
as  an  imperial  shadow,  and  passed  away,  a.d.  1296-1320;- 
imtil  at  length  the  grandfatner  abdicated,  a.d.  1328,  and 
died  in  the  cell  of  a  monastery,  indigent  and  neglected, 
13th  February,  a.d.  1332.  His  successor  wore  the  purple 
for  thirteen  years,  an  adept  in  vice  and  wickedness,  down 
to  his  decease  in  a.d.  1341 ;  when  his  son,  John  IV.,  as- 
cended the  throne,  a  child  of  not  quite  nine  years  old,  under 
the  able  regency  of  Cantacuzenos,  the  Great  Domestic  of 
the  Palace.  This  remarkable  personage  subseqiiently 
usurped  the  diadem,  a.d.  1347-1355:  endeavourmg  to 
rule  as  sole  autocrat,  although  from  the  commencement  of 
his  administration,  he  had  assumed  the  external  ^jrmbols 
of  supreme  authority.  His  private  wealth,  one  would  have 
thought^  might  have  satisfied  any  desires  not  ab^\x)Xi^ 
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insatiable^  including  money,  plate,  and  silver,  sujfficient  to 
equip  seventy  ^leys ;  pastures  stocked  with  2500  brood 
mares,  200  camels,  300  mules,  500  asses,  5000  homed 
cattle,  50,000  hogs,  and  70,000  sheep; — ^besides  on  ex- 
tent of  arable  land,  producins;'  enormous  stores  of  wheat 
and  barley,  with  1000  yoke  of  oxen  employed  upon  its  cid- 
tivation ;  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  upwards  of 
60,000  acres.  Yet  so  entirely  had  the  pursuit  of  power  dis- 
sipated his  substantial  opulence,  as  well  as  the  national 
treasures,  that  at  his  coronation  the  banquet  was  served  in 
pewter,  or  earthenware,  and  the  absence  of  gold  and  jewels 
supphed  with  a  thin  spidnkling  of  genuine  pearls  over  an 
artificial  display  of  glass  and  gilt  leather !  His  reign  lasted 
eight  years;  but  John  IV.  had  taken  up  arms  ^^ainst 
him  A.D.  1353,  until  he  resided  in  January,  a.d.  1355 ; 
becoming  a  zealous  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  and  disputing 
with  theological  keenness  as  to  the  nature  of  the  light  in 
the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord  on  Thabor.  It  was  a 
topic  which  agitated  all  the  subtleties  of  the  Oriental  mind 
for  a  decade  of  years,  a.d.  1341-51 ;  nor  was  it  settled 
but  by  a  synod,  which  established  as  an  article  of  faith, 
that  the  glory  seen  by  the  three  favoured  apostles  was  un- 
created. Cantacuzenos,  who  presided  as  a  theologian,  and 
under  his  former  imperial  title,  in  this  assembly,  was  called 
in  religion  Father  Joasaph.  His  son  attempted  a  rebel- 
lion, but  in  vain,  since  a  paternal  rebuke,  and  humble  soli- 
citation to  the  ruling  power  for  pardon,  were  the  chief  re- 
sults. He  received  a  letter  ii-om  the  pope  in  a.d.  1375, 
and  expired  at  a  marvellously  advanced  age  in  a.d.  1411. 
John  IV.,  whose  nominal  domination  may  date  from  tlie 
demise  of  the  third  AndiH>mcus,  gave  his  name  to  the  acts 
of  government  for  fifty  yeai*s.  Meanwhile  the  rich  com* 
mercial  republics  of  the  west  contended  fiercely  fop  their 
factories  in  the  east ;  and  their  struggles  with  each  other 
and  the  imperial  sovereigns  of  the  Bosphorus  contributed 
mightily  to  the  ultimate  ruin  of  Constantinople.  A  victoiT 
of  the  Genoese  over  the  Venetians  and  GautacuzenoeL  ISu 
Februarv,  a.d.  1352,  consolidated  the  prosperity  ot  Peri 
as  a  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  yet  so  inaependent  and 
^werful  as.  to  be  able,  in  the  name  of  Genoa,  to  dioM 
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terms  to  the  emperor,  and  banish  her  livab  from  hia  pa- 
tronage. Islamism  roared  at  the  gates.  The  emperor 
sought  refuge  at  Rome,  where  he  was  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  a.d.  1369.  His  eldest  son  and 
grandson  rebelled  against  him ;  the  direst  immorality  pre* 
vailed  on  all  sides.  His  second  son,  Manud  II.,  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  on  the  throne, — that  throne  now  sinking" 
amidst  the  billows  ofdishonom*,  and  ah*eady  overshadowed 
in  anticipation  by  the  baleful  blight  of  the  Ottoman  ban- 
ners. At  the  death  of  John  IV.,  a.d.  1301,  the  Roman 
empire  had  shrunk  into  an  angle  of  Thrace.  Whatever 
jemained  of  real  piety  and  learning  hastened  into  Italy, 
where  an  asylum  offered  itself  for  the  Greek  language  and 
Jiterature,  with  multitudes  of  admirei's  quite  ready  to  ap- 
preciate the  erudition,  and  amply  remunerate  the  instruc- 
tions, of  the  venerable  and  commiserated  exiles. 


CHAPTER  X. 
A.D.  1200-1628. 


REVIBW  OF  THB  OIUBAT  ASIATIC  KAT10K8 — TOB  MOOITLS  —  TRX 
'TUBKS— AlTD  THB  TABTABS — CAPTUBB  OF  COH8TANTIKaPLB<— 
DECLimB  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  POWEB. 

*We  must  now  look  back  to  an  earlier  period  for  observing 
iiow  some  of  the  changes  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  were  produced,  or  at  least  sti*ongly  affected,  by 
revolutions  which  occurred  in  far  distant  regions  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Roman  empire.  From  the  spacious  high- 
lands between  China,  Siberia,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
ancient  seats  of  the  Hims  and  Turks,  there  emigrated,  in 
the  days  of  Richai*d  and  Saladin,  many  pastoral  or  nomad 
tribes  of  the  same  descent  and  similar  manners.  The  name 
of  Moguls  or  Mongols  has  prevailed  amongst  the  orientals; 
but  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  they  were  in  reality 
the  Black  Tartars,  subject  to  a  Turkish  horde  often  called 
jbhe  White  Tartars.    Accordmg  to  another  account,  tha 
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Moguls  constituted  the  imperial  race;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  a  great  khan,  who  ruled  over  30,000  families  on  the 
banks  of  the  Selinga,  died  before  his  son  Temudsin  had 
reached  maturity.  The  clan  therefore  separated  under  va- 
rious leaders.  Thirteen  families  alone  persevered  in  their 
allegiance,  and  it  was  natm*ally  imagined  that  the  young 
heir,  with  his  possessions,  would  be  cnished,  or  shared  out 
as  a  matter  of  course  amongst  the  hungry  and  avaricious 
rebels.  The  result,  however,  proved  far  othei'wise.  Ad- 
versity concentrated  the  natural  talents  and  genius  of  an 
oppressed  piince  thus  thrown  in  upon  himself,  and  com- 
pelled to  rely  solely  upon  his  own  resources.  He  grew  up 
with  a  soul  for  governing  othere,  combined  with  a  fanaticaji 
courage,  which  turned  disaster  into  triumph,  and  tern* 
porary  humiliation  into  ultimate  victory.  He  possessed^ 
moreover,  an  instinctive  wisdom  which  enabled  hun  always 
to  seize  opportunities,  and  sometimes  create  them.  His 
handiul  of  ftdthful  subjects  were  the  children  of  the  tent  and 
the  desert,  living  with  friends  or  foes  liable  to  the  like  im- 
pulses ;  those  impulses  moving  with  magnetic  force  and  in- 
visibility, so  that  sudden  consequences  were  often  produced 
apparently  from  very  inadequate  causes.  Whatever  these 
might  be,  the  young  khan  obtained  a  mastery  over  them. 
He  proved  himself  a  hunter,  a  warrior,  a  sovereign,  and  a 
legislator.  Whenever  booty  was  obtained,  he  gave  it  to 
his  followers,  fiilly  aware  that  it  gained  for  himself  more 
than  an  ample  equivalent,  in  the  intensity  of  their  attach* 
ment.  His  camp  increased  every  day ;  deserters  returned; 
fresh  tribes  voluntarily  submitted  or  were  conquered;  suo- 
cess  begat  successes ;  fame  magnified  the  generosity'  §at 
achievements  of  its  favourite ;  the  fire  of  suporstition  its^ 
was  all  ready  to  burst  into  a  blaze.  It  was  arranged  that  8 
national  convention  should  be  held  upon  the  margin  of  the 
Sehnga,  for  purposes  generally  unknown,  or,  at  least,  veiled 
in  mystery.  Beneath  the  open  sky,  and  amidst  con^rej^ated 
mynads,  there  rose  up  a  knodsha,  or  sage,  revered  for  Ui 
venerable  age  and  virtues :  "  Brethren,"  said  he, ''  I  have 
seen  a  vision.  The  great  God  of  Heaven,  on  His  flaxning 
throne,  surrounded  by  the  spirits  on  high,  sat  in  judgment 
vpon  the  nations  of  the  earth;  sentence  was  pronounoed; 
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and  He  gave  the  dominion  of  the  world  to  our  chief, 
Temudsin^  whom  he  appointed  Genghis  Khan,  or  the 
Universal  Sovereign."  The  Mongols  at  once  held  up  a 
forest  of  hands  and  arms^  with  volleys  of  ecstatic  adjura- 
tions that  they  would  serve  him  in  all  his  enterprises. 
This  was  in  a.d.  1206,  a  memorable  era  for  the  orientals. 
The  elected  of  his  people  bowed  at  the  voice  of  the  pro- 
phet, who  was  a  naked  falceer,  and  believed  to  ride  upon  a 
white  horse,  whenever  he  pleased,  through  the  clouds  or 
azure  of  the  firmament.  Genghis  Khan  assured  the  diet 
that  he  was  resolved  to  traverse  the  whole  earth,  and  only 
give  peace  to  the  conquered.  He  was  in  some  respects 
another  Mahomet,  although  not  by  any  means  a  personal 
believer  in  the  Koran,  which  he  lived  to  ti*ample  under  his 
feet  in  the  mosques  of  Bochara ;  but  there  appeared  in  his 
entire  system  a  similar  whirlpool  of  violence,  enthusiasm, 
valour,  vast  conception,  worldly  wisdom,  and  essential 
cruelty.  His  sword  revelled  in  bloodshed.  After  his  first 
victory,  he  placed  seventy  caldrons  on  as  many  burning 
furnaces ;  and  when  all  were  heated  to  the  uttermost,  three- 
score and  ten  imfortunate  victims  were  cast  headlong  and 
alive  into  the  boiling  waters.  The  wondrous  sphere  of  his 
attraction  underwent  continual  enlargement,  by  the  niin  of 
the  proud  and  the  submission  of  the  prudent.  Like  some 
kindred  barbarians,  he  drank  his  liquor  out  of  the  skull  of 
an  enemy,  enchased  with  silver ;  while  the  rumom*  ran  that, 
in  this  instance,  it  was  no  less  a  head  than  that  of  Prester 
John,  khan  of  the  Keraites,  who  had  corresponded  with 
popes  and  Christian  princes,  which  answered  the  odious 
pui'pose.  He  soon  overran  the  five  northern  provinces  of 
C/hma,  A.D.  1210-14 ;  laid  siege  to  Pekin — ^whose  citizens 
are  said,  when  their  ammunition  failed,  to  have  discharged 
ingots  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  engines, — and  at  last 
took  it,  after  the  inhabitants  had  been  decimated,  and  com- 
pelled to  devour  one  another.  Tlie  palace  alone  burnt  for 
thiity  days ;  an  illumination  of  which  the  ashes  metaphori- 
cally reached  Japan,  for  the  peninsula  of  Corea  immedi- 
ately yielded  to  the  yoke.  Marching  westwaid  through 
the  mountains,  he  then  subdued  Ihibet,  proceeded  to 
Cashmere,  and  fell  upon  the  confines  of  C\iot^iS£^  * 
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Garisme.  The  sultan  of  this  country  reigned  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  borders  of  India  and  Tui'kestan }  his 
ancestors  having  established  their  power  through  the  in- 
ternal dissensions  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  just  before  the 
Crusades,  and  di-awn  within  their  grasp  whatever  remained 
to  the  dynasties  of  Gazna  and  Grhaui*.  Genghis  blew  up 
his  ii*ontier  towns  with  gunpowder.  From  the  Caspian  to 
the  Indus  so  many  cities  were  destroyed,  so  many  pro- 
vinces desolated,  that  five  centuries  liave  been  insufficient 
to  renew  what  was  lost,  or  repair  the  ravages  of  only  four 
fatal  yeai's.  In  one  battle  between  400,000  Carizmians 
and  700,000  Moguls,  100,000  of  the  former  perished. 
His  lieutenants  imitated  his  example  in  the  rapidity  and 
fei*ocity  with  which  they  subdued  the  western  temtories 
of  Persia.  After  repassing  the  Oxus  and  laxartes,  he 
signalised  an  union  with  his  generals  by  overthrowing  all 
the  rebellious  or  independent  kingdoms  of  Tai'tary.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  code  of  laws  adapted  to  the  preserva-' 
tion  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  exercise  of  foreign  hos- 
tility. Adultery,  murder,  perjury,  and  the  theft  of  horses 
or  oxen,  were  deemed  capital  crimes,  and  punished  as  such 
without  respect  of  persons.  In  the  diets,  or  grand  assem*' 
blies  of  his  people,  he  sat  upon  a  rug  of  coarse  felt,  ad- 
ministering justice,  or  directing  the  affairs  of  his  empire. 
Important  regulations,  admirably  carried  out  into  practice, 
kept  enormous  hosts  in  order,  supplied  them  with  the  fre- 
quent enjoyment  of  their  favomite  pastimes  in  hunting 
and  war ;  and  maintained  those  subdivisions  of  the  trooper 
into  decades,  centenaiies,  thousands,  and  myriads,  without 
which  the  multitude  would  have  become  a  mob  of  confu- 
sion, dangerous  to  none  but  themselves.  Each  officer  and 
soldier  was  made  responsible,  under  pain  of  death,  for  the 
safety  and  honour  of  his  companions  3  and  the  spirit  of 
Roman  conquest  breatlied  in  the  maxim,  already  men- 
tioned, that  peace  should  never  be  granted  unless  to  a 
vanquished  and  suppliant  enemy.  Bows,  scjTnitars,  and 
iron  maces,  formed  the  principal  weapons;  scientific  en- 
gineers, educated  in  Cliina,  accompanied  the  conqueror: 
nor  were  explosive  compounds  of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and 
^^ibarooal,  dmer  unknown  or  rare.    In  religion,  G^engU 
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Khan  professed  perfect  toleration;  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  was  any  thing  more  in  reality  than 
the  Tidgar  pretension  of  imiyei*sal  deism  and  latitudina- 
rianism.  Ostentations  proclamations  announced  his  belief 
in  the  unity  of  God,  as  the  author  of  all  good,  filling 
heaven  and  earth  with  a  divine  presence  of  that  almighty 
will  which  summoned  creation  into  existence.  Catho- 
licity, had  he  ever  come  into  contact  with  it,  would  have 
tested  his  sincerity ;  for  the  human  mind  wil  often  treat 
upon  equal  terms  with  every  form  of  error  so  long  as  the 
Truth  Itself  is  absent,  or  tne  claims  of  its  authority  un- 
known. 'Hie  great  Mogul  died,  in  the  plenitude  of  impe- 
rial giory,  A.D.  1227,  with  his  last  breath  exhorting  and 
instructing  his  sons  to  complete  his  career  of  conquest. 
Six,  or  at  least  four,  survived  him ;  besides  whom  he  left 
three  daughters.  The  numbers  of  his  harem  are  differently 
stated,  from  five  to  ^ve  hundred,  yet  a  certain  set  seem  to 
have  enjoyed  decisive  rank  and  preference.  In  his  legis- 
lation polygamy  had  no  limits,  except  such  as  taste,  conve- 
nience, or  ceremony  might  suggest.  Industry  and  honesty 
met  with  the  greatest  regard;  yet  slavery  was  not  di*- 
couraged.  The  remains  of  Genghis  found  a  simple  resting- 
place  under  a  beautiful  tree,  which  he  had  nimself  re- 
? nested  to  have  preserved  as  a  protection  for  his  sepulchre. 
le  had  fallen  sick  beneath  its  shelter  on  his  return  from 
the  chase.  Pilgrims,  who  resorted  thither  out  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  planted  others.  In  oriental  style  there 
soon  exj)andea  groves,  gardens,  fountains,  and  edifices  all 
around  the  grave,  on  a  mountain  called  Lupan,  in  Shensi. 
His  family  were  not  likely  to  forget  him. 

They  accordingly  received  Sie  scymitar  of  victory 
fr^m  his  hands  in  the  very  spirit  of  Moloch.  Acting  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Mongolian  tribes,  they  fixed  upon  Octai 
as  the  supreme  head  of  the  empire,  in  the  place  of  his 
father ;  but  without  enumerating  the  gradations  and  vari- 
eties of  succession,  we  may  remark  that,  in  sixty-eight  years, 
the  descendants  of  Genghis  had  subdued  almost  all  Asia, 
as  well  as  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  The  great  noithem 
and  southern  divisions  of  China  submitted  to  his  grandson, 
OuHai,  fitmi  Tonkin  to  the  Grand  W«ll,  a,t>  A^^^  S 
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whilst  the  circumjacent  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Cochin-China, 
Pegii,  Thibet,  and  Bengal,  not  to  mention  some  of  the 
Japanese  regions,  were  reduced  to  different  degrees  of 
trioute  and  obedience  by  the  effort  or  terror  of  his  arms. 
He  explored  the  Indian  Ocean  with  a  fleet  of  a  thousand 
Bails,  wliich  reached  the  island  of  Borneo.  Another 
grandson,  Hola^ou,  acquired  the  whole  of  Persia,  ex- 
tinjguished  tlie  detestable  Assassins  in  their  mountain- 
liolds  to  tlie  south  of  the  Caspian,  and  abolished  the 
caliphate  of  the  Abbassides  at  Bagdad,  a.d.  1258.  Mos- 
tasem  was  the  last  of  his  race,  and  with  him  sank  the  seat 
of  Arabian  civilisation.  The  Moguls  then  spread  bejond 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  pillaged  Hameth,  Aleppo,  and 
Damascus,  and  threatened  to  join  the  Franks  in  the  da* 
liverance  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  Mamelukes,  at  that  time 
in  possession  of  Egypt,  met  and  defeated  the  ravagers 
near  Gour,  in  Coelosyria,  a.d.  1260.  Anatolia,  however,  or 
Asia  Minor,  could  offer  little  resistance;  and  the  SeljuMaa 
sultans  of  Iconium  disappeared  in  the  Scythian  delugei 
A.D.  1242-72.  It  had  also  overwhelmed,  towards  tilie 
north  and  west,  the  vast  territories  of  Kipjaick,  Siberia, 
Eussia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Sei^via,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgariai 
A.D.  1235-45.  Baton,  with  half  a  million  of  men,  in  a 
few  years  measured  a  line  of  successful  invasion  over 
3iinety  degrees  of  longitude,  or  a  quai-ter  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  globe.  No  obstacle  could  oppose  his  pro- 
gress; not  the  Volga,  nor  the  Don,  nor  the  Kama,  nor 
the  Boiysthenes,  nor  the  Vistula,  nor  the  Danube;  his 
hordes  swam  those  mighty  rivers  on  their  horses,  or 
crossed  them,  when  frozen,  on  the  ice,  or  passed  them  in 
leathern  boats,  or  on  the  pontoons  which  transported  their 
cavalry  and  ai-tillery.  The  fall  of  Casan  and  Astracan, 
the  occupation  of  Georgia  and  Cii'cassia,  the  conflagration 
of  Moscow  and  ICiow,  the  extent  of  desolation  from  Li- 
vonia to  the  Euxine,  the  extinction  for  the  time  of  Lublin 
and  Cracow,  the  overthrow  near  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
of  the  Silesian  dukes,  the  Polish  Piasts  and  Palatines,  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  convey  to  our  minds 
some  idea  of  the  circle  embraced  within  the  Mongfolian 
nests.    At  the  battle  of  Lignitz,  near  WoUstadt;  AJK 
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1243,  nine  sacks  were  literally  filled  with  the  right  ears  of 
the  slain ;  sanguinary  trophies  analogous  to  the  scalps  of 
American  Indians.  Breslau  was  burnt ;  the  savag^es  were 
expected  at  Berlin  and  Meissen;  Muscovy  bowed  her  neck 
to  a  bondage  of  a  couple  of  centuries ;  all  Europe  trembled. 
Mangou,  it  is  true^  had  vouchsafed  some  gracious  civilities 
to  the  Franciscan  missionaiy  from  St.  Louis,  a.d.  1253 ; 
but  the  head  of  Christendom  was  haughtily-  informed,  that 
the  children  of  God  and  Genghis  were  mvested  with  a 
divine  authority  for  extirpating  the  nations,  and  that  the 
Pontiff  himself  must  come  as  a  suppliant  to  the  victors  if 
he  meant  to  escape  the  general  destruction.  The  pious 
reader  will  naturally  think  of  Sennacherib.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that,  from  the  moment  of  this  insolent 
menace^  the  shadow  on  the  sundial  at  Garacorum  might 
have  been  metaphorically  said  to  go  down.  Here  was  the 
locality  of  the  court  and  the  emperor,  about  six  hundred 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Pekm.  Oriental  civilisation 
will  be  always  like  a  dissolving  view.  The  khan  of  vagrant 
shepherds  had  grown  into  an  imperial  autocrat,  his  gene- 
rals into  princes,  his  slaves  into  servile  and  avaiicious 
nobles,  his  waggons  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  conveniences 
of  luxury,  his  rude  forest  into  a  park  or  pleasure-ground, 
and  his  tent  into  a  palace.  A  Parisian  jeweller  had  made 
for  him,  in  the  precious  metals,  a  tall  artificial  trunk  of 
foliage,  with  wild  Hons  at  the  four  comers  pouring  forth 
from  their  mouths  as  many  torrents  of  wine.  There  were 
two  streets  of  bazaars  in  this  extraordinary  metropohs, 
which  is  declared  by  Rubruqius,  who  visited  it,  to  have 
been  altogether  less  than  the  moderate  town  of  St.  Denys. 
The  good  friar  also  observes  that  the  residence  of  Mangou 
himself  seemed  scarcely  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  near  the  French  capital  dedicated  to  that 
same  saint.  In  other  words,  the  whole  affair  was  Asiatic, 
and  nothing  more.  Each  inhabitant  of  Garacorum,  in  his 
rank,  was  an  exact  type  of  all  his  fellows ;  each  nomad  of 
the  grand  khan  was  precisely  like  the  others;  the  ex-, 
tem^  framework  of  society  was  a  system  of  castes  as 
opposed  to  one  of  classes,  and  those  too  of  a  very  nide 
una  coarse  kind ;  there  could  be  no  individusiit'^  oi  ^Si^Siw-- 
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racter,  no  consoqiient  development,  no  lengthened  or  con- 
tinuous progress,  no  permanency  of  genenu  improvement ; 
all  useful  seed  tliat  mig-lit  be  sown  fell  upon  the  granite 
mass  of  mere  military  despotism,  where  no  root  could  be 
struck  into  the  foundation  of  a  tliiu  soil;  so  that  whatever 
flowered  for  a  brief  inten'al  was  sure  to  waste,  or  wither 
away,  or  turn  into  the  elements  of  dissolution.  The  Mo- 
guls in  vain  attempted  the  adoption  of  Chinese  habits  and 
manners,  which  were  with  them  neither  natural  nor  tra- 
ditional. Within  the  lattei*  moiety  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  colossal  fabric  of  Genghis  fell  into  fragments.  The 
Cossacks  on  either  side  the  Wolga,  the  regions  of  Iran,  or 
Persia,  and  Transoxiana,  elected  independent  chiefe,  and 
adopted  the  superstition  of  3Iahomet;  nor  would  they  hold 
any  commimication  with  those  who  remained  in  China,  as 
the  dynasty  of  Yuen,  until  their  expulsion  from  that  coun- 
try in  A.D.  1367. 

That  the  Byzantine  capital  should  not  at  this  crisis, 
have  followed  the  fate  of  Pekin  and  Samarcand,  m&j  ex- 
cite surprise,  but  can  easily  be  explained.  The  fourth 
crusade  had  concentmted  all  the  Greek  enei^es  that  re- 
mained after  the  Latin  captm-e  of  Constantinople  in  the 
Nicene  sovereignty  of  llieodore  Lascaris  and  John  Ysr 
taces,  between  which  and  the  triumphant  Mongols  there 
existed  for  some  brief  interval,  as  a  useftd  breakwater,  the 
Seljukians  of  Iconium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tenitories 
of  Thessalonica  were  added  to  those  of  Nice ;  from  which 
union  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  strength  and  chivalry 
accrued  to  the  successors  of  the  Comnenians,  whilst  their  in- 
ternal and  domestic  government,  being  temporarily  well 
conducted,  the  royal  domains  became  the  gi^anary  and 
garden  of  Asia.  Economy  and  prudence  proved  more  than 
a  match  for  the  enemy,  even  after  the  sultans  of  Ronm 
had  been  swallowed  up.  Some  notion  may  be  gathered  as 
to  the  public  and  private  character  of  Vataces,  from  Ids 
presenting  liis  empress  with  a  diadem  of  pearls  and  dii^ 
monds,  which  had  been  paid  for  by  the  eggs  of  his  poultiy. 
When  the  city  of  Constantine  had  been  recovered,  Michael 
PalflBologus  amused  or  checked  a  dangerous  Scythian  iiH 

'     through  the  charms  of  a  matrimonial  alliance;  not  tff 
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omit  the  circmnstance,  that  the  Alani  and  Comans,  driTen 
from  their  native  seats  hy  the  invaders^  enlisted  in  the 
Greek  service,  and  formed  some  of  the  very  best  soldiers. 
Hoh^on,  however,  would  really  have  marched  npon  the 
Bosphoms,  had  he  not  hated  the  Moslems,  and  thirsted 
for  the  overthrow  of  Bagdad.  The  decline  also  of  the 
khans  of  Persia,  in  their  turn,  made  way  for  the  Ottoman 
Turks:  whose  obscure  origin  may  be  traced  among  the 
hordes  which  had  once  followed  \jrelaleddin.  In  his  per- 
son the  Choresmian  dynasty  expired,  before  the  advancing 
fortunes  of  Grenghis;  some  of  the  defeated  tribes  had 
attacked  Syria  and  Jerusalem,  under  the  name  of  Cariz- 
inians,  a.d.  1243;  others  engaged  under  the  banners  of 
Iconium,  particularly  a  chief  styled  Orthogrul,  the  father 
of  Othman ;  they,  or  at  least  their  ancestors,  had  formerly 
pitched  their  tents  near  the  southern  banks  of  the  Ozus,  in 
the  plains  of  Mahan  and  Nesa ;  so  that  the  same  districts 
proouced  the  first  authors  of  the  Parthian  and  Turkish 
empires.  When  the  Sehukian  thrones  had  been  destroyed, 
ana  the  Moguls  were  declining  in  power,.  Othman  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  resolutie  army,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Byzantine  provinces,  every  invasion  of  which  the  Koran 
sanctioned  as  a  kind  of  holy  war;  he  and  his  people  were 
zealous  disciples  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca;  several  der- 
Tishes,  excited  by  opium,  danced  themselves  into  those  ecs- 
tatic visions,  which  elevate  ^Einaticism  into  ferocity ;  and^ 
as  the  chieftain  communicated  their  predictions  of  paradise 
to  his  soldiers,  he  assured  them  that  the  standard  he  liiled 
before  them  was  a  glorious  imnbol  of  victoiy,  presented  to 
him  by  the  last  of  the  Seljukides.  The  Greeks,  by  their  po- 
litical errors,  unlocked  for  him  the  jmsses  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus, which,  until  the  reign  of  talfleologus,  had  been 
yigilantly  guarded  by  the  militia  of  the  country,  who  were 
repaid  by  their  own  safety,  and  an  exemption  from  taxes. 
The  emperor  abolished  their  privilege,  and  assumed  their 
office ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  while  the  tri- 
bute was  collectea,  the  importance  ofprotecting  the  defiles 
came  cfradiMilly  to  be  disregarded.  On  the  27th  of  July, 
A.B.  1^1,  the  Ottomans  may  be  said  to  have  descendeoL 
upon  Christendom:   their  first  kingdom  ^^  etexi^j^TSi 
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Bitliynia,  with  Prusa  for  its  capital.  Orchan,  the  son  of 
Othman,  who  had  caj)tured  this  town,  rdgn^  for  thirty- 
four  years,  a.d,  1326-60;  and  carried  forward  what  his 
father  had  be^in.  Nice  and  Nicomedia  fell  into  his 
hands ;  he  mnnied  the  fair  daughter  of  Cantacuzenos;  the 
earliest  transit  of  the  Turks  into  Europe  was  effected 
througli  his  able  policy,  a.d.  1341-7,  and  their  permanent 
establisliment,  through  a  co-operation  with  his  imperial 
yet  unpatriotic  father-in-law,  a.d.  1353;  nor  need  we 
wonder  that  his  son  and  successor,  Amurath  I.,  had  no  in- 
smmountable  difficulties  to  encounter  in  his  brilliant  career, 
A.D.  1360-89.  This  prince  overran  Tlirace  from  the  Hel- 
lespont to  Haemus,  and  the  verge  of  Constantinople; 
crossing  the  Balkan,  Bulgaria,  SeiTia,  Bosnia,  and  Alba- 
nia, were  added  to  the  Ottoman  possessions;  and  John 
Palseologus,  with  his  four  sons,  felt  out  too  willing  to  obey 
his  simimons,  or  attend  in  person  his  court  and  camp,  fw 
the  sake  of  yet  a  little  longer  preserving  their  own 
degraded  inheritance  from  the  pride,  if  not  the  avarice,  of 
the  conqueror. 

Adriunople  had  now  become  the  Turkish  metropolis, 
fidoiiied  by  Amurath  with  splendid  mosques  and  minSeurets 
of  marble,  decorated  internally  with  magnificent  mosaics 
and  tapestries,  and  on  the  outside  with  domes  and  spires 
of  gilded  or  ])olished  copper,  which  glittered  afar  over  the 
adjacent  plains ;  he  also  instituted  the  Janizaries,  a  regular 
corps  of  12,000  Christian  youths  selected  fr*om  captive 
slaves.  For  several  centuries  they  constituted  the  proBto- 
nan  bands  of  the  Sublime  Poite,  designed  and  trained  to 
the  knowledge  of  no  other  profession  than  that  of  arms; 
attached  to  their  vocation  by  enormous  pay  and  privileges; 
and  insulated  from  the  rest  of  society  through  tneir  prohi- 
bition from  marriage.  As  their  haue^hty  lounder  walked 
over  the  field  of  his  great  victory  at  tJassova,  a  soldier  in 
his  last  agony  started  from  a  pile  of  corpses,  and  suddenly 
buried  his  weapon  of  revenge  in  the  abdomen  of  AmuratL 
His  son  and  successor  Bajazet  I.  acquired  the  fierce  tith 
of  Ilderim,  or  the  Lightning,  so  rapid  were  his  movements^ 
and  so  terrible  their  ravages.  In  fourteen  years.  A.1X. 
-1403,  his  arms  may  be  literally  said  to  have  nashfid, 
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from  the.  Danube  to  the  Euphrates,  over  Moldavia^  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Thessaly.  An  offset  of  the  house  of  Abba^ 
still  existed  in  Egypt,  living  upon  the  charity  of  the  Ma- 
malouks,  who  I'evered  him,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  as  the 
veritable  representative  of  Mahomet:  Bajazet  solicited 
and  received  from  him  a  patent  of  sultany,  which,  at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  people,  rendered  him  a  vicegerent  of 
theii*  prophet.  Once  again  was  there  a  vital  wrestling  at 
band  between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross;  for  Christendom 
had  summoned  her  chivalry  to  confident  in  Hungary  the 
irresistible  champion  of  Islam.  Sigismimd,  who,  wimout  the 

Eiety,  yet  wore  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  marched  at  the 
ead  of  100,000  warriors  from  Ofen  to  Nicopolis.  The 
flower  of  all  that  France,  Bohemia,  Burgundy,  and  the 
Magyar  nobility,  could  muster,  assembled  on  that  fatal 
field.  Many  of  the  knights  had  boasted,  that  should  the 
sky  fall,  they  would  uphold  it  on  their  lances !  A  few 
French  and  English,  with  some  Hungarian  archers,  had 
obtained  some  slight  advantage,  when  Bajazet,  suddenly 
developing  his  entire  forces,  surrounded  the  whole  host  of 
liis  adversaries  at  once  with  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Mos- 
lems :  then  rose  from  earth  to  heaven  the  shriek  of  defeat, 
the  groan  of  despaii*,  and  the  shout  of  triumph.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  misconceived  the  nature  of  the  peril, 
advancing  to  meet  it  with  mere  personal  courage,  unsup- 
ported by  skilful  manoeuvre,  or  concert  with  his  confede- 
rates :  the  ground  became  red  with  gore,  as  the  Ottoman 
scymitar  rolled  myriads  into  the  dust,  or  swept  the  survi- 
vors into  the  Danube.  This  dreadful  catasti*ophe  happened 
on  the  28th  of  September,  a.b.  1396.  In  vain  was  the 
GrftUkan  war-cry  uplifted  and  resounded  by  the  gallant 
Count  of  Artois, — "  Mountjoy  and  St.  Denys !"  ;  in  vain 
our  own  ensign  of  St.  George  waved  over  the  dead  and 
the  dying;  in  vain  Sigismund  flew  from  rank  to  rank, 
untal  cavalry  and  infantiy  got  confounded  in  one  common 
tnmult;  scai'cely  an  unbroken  battalion  escaped  from  the 
engagement,  nor  had  the  sovereign  of  Hungary  more  than 
five  bights  in  his  train,  as  he  barely  reached  Constantino- 
ple. Tne  conqueror  evinced  a  strange  mixture  of  joy  and 
rage  after  the  victory,  for  it  bad  cost  him  dear  j  ia  '^^^ 


^, 
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pride  of  his  heart  he  menaced  Buda  and  Vienna,  German  j 
and  Italy,  declaring:  that  he  would  feed  his  horse  with  oats 
on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome: — illness,  however, 
aii'estcd  his  fiirther  coui*se  westward.  He  amused  himself 
with  settling  the  ransom  of  his  innumerahle  prisoners,  or 
surveying"  tne  presents  which  had  heen  sent  to  propitiate 
his  anger  from  the  occidental  and  Christian  powers,  or 
from  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus :  amongst  them  there  was 
a  golden  salt-cellar,  a  cast  of  Noi*we^an  hawks,  scarlet 
cloths  and  fine  linen  fi'om  Rheims,  with  tapeslay  firom 
Arras  ^presenting  the  actions  of  Alexander :  his  interest 
seemed  ahout  as  much  excited  with  such  hauhles  as  with 
the  contemptible  fictions  at  Constantinople.  John  Palaeo- 
logus  had  died  five  years  before  the  battle  of  Nicopolis, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Manuel,  a.d.  1391- 
1425 ;  the  sultan,  however,  patronised  a  nephew,  John,  of 
Selybria,  heir  to  Andronicus,  the  eldest  representative  of 
John  lY.,  insisted  upon  and  obtained  an  inmiediate  thonffh 
i*eluctant  resignation,  and  from  the  palpable  disti^ess  of  de 
Byzantine  metropolis,  ah'cady  conceived  an  idea  of  appro- 
priating it  himself.  Manuel  withdrew  to  the  court  of 
Fi'ance,  soliciting  aid  against  his  tenible  tyrant  and  tor- 
mentor. Amiu*ath  I.  had  maiiied  a  daughter  of  Man^'eii 
and  given  her  two  sisters  to  two  of  his  sons.  Bajazet  was 
daily  more  and  more  pressing  upon  the  Bosphonis,  when 
Timour  the  Tartar  thundered  at  the  door  or  his  destiny, 
and  suspended  for  another  short  inteiTal  the  extiiicti(Mi  of 
the  Greek  empire. 

This  mighty  murderer  of  his  fellow-creatures  was  the 
fourth  in  descent  fi'om  Genghis,  probably  by  the  female 
line.  Like  him,  he  as})ired  to  the  dominion  of  the  worldi 
and  before  his  death  had  placed  on  his  brow  seven-and- 
twenty  crowns,  which  were  won  in  the  gory  course  of  thirty- 
five  campaigns.  His  bii-tli  was  in  a.d.  1835,  and  he  died 
in  A.D.  140G  :  although  there  are  slight  differences  of  state- 
ment aiising  from  some  confusion  between  the  lunar  and 
calendar  calculations,  he  must  have  lived  about  seventr 
years.  His  overwhelming  artillery,  and  armies  numbered 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  supported,  as  both  seem  to 
ive  been,  by  an  extraoi*dinary  commissariat^  carried  all 
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before  him.  With  the  Koran  in  one  hand,  and  a  mil  of 
demomacsl  slanghter  in  the  other;  hune,  awkward,  and 
tall,  with  the  som  of  a  despot,  the  genios  of  a  legislator, 
and  the  arm  of  a  conqnerw;  the  grand  imperial  Tartar,  not 
mifireqnently  styled  Tamerlane,  was  to  all  intents  and  par* 
poses  a  mere  repetiticm  of  the  founder  of  his  own  race ;  a 
xeyival  of  the  Hongcdian  horricane ;  himadf  the  sorcerer, 
careering  i^n  the  wings  of  the  storm  which  he  had  raised, 
— and  then  passing  away,  like  a  Tision  of  judgment,  san- 
guinary, devastatiTe,  spectral,  and  terrific.  His  inroads^ 
rather  tilian  acquisitions,  involved  the  entire  extent  of  Iran, 
from  the  soneeB  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mesopotamian  rivers, 
besides  Chorasan  and  Candahar,  in  addition  to  his  patri- 
mony of  Zagatai,  the  coital  of  Transoxiana.  Proceeding 
to  Western  Tartary,  he  traced  in  blood  the  courses  of  the 
Tanais  and  the  Wolga,  from  Azo{^  and  Astrachan  nc»th- 
wards  to  Moscow, — at  a  season  when  the  rays  of  the  setting 
and  rising  sun  woe  scarcely  separated  by  any  interval ;  so 
that  his  vanity  was  gratified  by  the  intermission  of  evening 
prayers,  agreeably  to  the  Mahometan  superstition.  He 
then  returned  eastward  and  southward  to  invade  India, 
amidst  murmurs  from  the  hosts  which  followed  him ;  who 
recoiled  in  imag^inaticm  from  the  mountains  and  deserts 
that  must  be  crossed,  the  warriors  in  armour  that  were  to 
•be  encountered,  and  the  elephants  whose  bulk  and  weight 
oonld  crudi  their  assailants  into  atoms*  But  Timour  had 
shot  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind ;  and  with  ninety-two 
squadrons  of  cavalry  he  crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock,  tra- 
▼ersed  the  Punjaufi,  pillaged  Delhi,  passed  the  Ganges, 
and  penetrated  to  the  rock  of  Couple,  the  statue  of  the 
sacred  cow,  1100  miles  from  Calcutta.  After  a  return 
.alone  the  northern  hills  of  Kepaul  to  his  capital  of  Samar- 
cand,  he  summoned  all  the  hosts  of  Persia  to  Ispahan,  from 
whence  he  began  his  expedition  through  Georgia  against 
the  sultan  Bajazet.  The  Mongolian  and  Ottoman  conquests 
touched  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erzeroom. 
l^onour  was  impatient  of  an  equal ;  B^azet  was  ignorant  of 
a  superior.  The  fiirmer,  after  an  exchan^  of  menaces  be- 
tween himself  and  his  rival,  invaded  Syna,  where,  as  wdl 
08  in  Egypty  the  Mamkhyuks  still  reigned;  thou^  XJeife 
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dynasty  of  tlie  Turks  had  been  overthrown  by  that  of  the 
Circassians.     Both  found  themselves  unable  to  withstand 
tlie  invincible  representative  of  Genghis,  who  had  in- 
stinicted  his  troops  to  train  the  enormous  quadrupeds  they 
had  once  so  dreailed,  and  which  now  bore  upon  their  huge 
backs  tiurets  full  of  archers  and  Greek  fire.     He  sacked 
Aleppo  A.D.  1400, — as  also  Damascus  and  Bagdad  the  fol- 
lowmg  year ;  erecting  on  the  ruins  of  the  last  a  pyramid 
of  90,000  human  heads.    Preparations  for  devastating  Ar- 
menia and  Anatolia  occupied  the  earlier  pai"t  of  the  summer 
of  A.D.  1402;  where,  on  the  28th  of  July,  in  the  plains 
round  the  city  of  Angora,  was  fought  that  memorable  en- 
gagement which  has  immortalised  the  Tartar.   It  has  been 
disputed  whether  cannon,  such  as  the  Europeans  alrcKEuly 
had  adopted,  were  used  on  this  occasion  or  not ;  but  the 
effects  of  an  explosive  compound,  tantamount  in  its  fearfbl 
operations  to  gunpowder,  and  employed  on  a  tremendous 
scale  to  project  missiles,  and  overwhelm  battalions  amidst 
thunder,  smoke,  and  flames,  materially  contributed  to  decide 
the  fortunes  of  the  day.     Ba jazet  fought  with  the  fury  of 
despair ;  but  after  his  noble  and  faithfiil  janizaries  had  Mien 
to  a  man,  the  sultan  abandoned  the  field  upon  one  of  his 
fleetest  horses.    Suffering,  in  addition  to  this  mortification^ 
fi'om  the  anguish  of  gout,  to  which  his  constitution  was 
always  liable,  he  yet  turned  upon  his  pursuers.     But  they 
tlu*ew  a  mantle  over  him,  that  he  might  be  captured  alive. 
Brought  into  the  presence  of  l^imour,  his  victor  is  said  to 
have  at  first  treated  hira  with  com*tesy ;  until  from  jealousy, 
revenge,  or  caprice,  he  quite  altered  his  policy.     The  un- 
happy prisoner  was  confined  in  an  iron  cage,  which  accom- 
panied the  movements  of  his  conqueror,  and  exhibited  the 
humbled  Ottoman,  like  a  wild  beast,  to  the  gaze  of  multi- 
tudes.   Against  the  bars  of  it,  Bajazet  is  even  said  to  hlive 
beaten  out  his  brains  in  a  fit  of  desperation ;  whilst  another 
account  avei's,  that  he  died  nine  months  after  his  overthrow, 
of  an  apoplexy,  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.    The  great  Mogu 
expired  on  the  road  to  China^  probably  through  an  inSs- 
creet  indulgence  in  ice-water,  which  helped  to  infliwwfl  % 
^fever  fi<om  which  he  was  suffering.    He  played  chess  to 
^bfirfection^  and  endeavoured  to  enlai^  andcomplioate  ths 
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game.  Often  he  encouraged  very  learned  men.  His  famous 
code  of  institutes  was  promulgtited  to  govern  posterity ;  but 
his  own  living  voice  not  unfrequently  administered  a  kind 
of  rough  and  ready  justice,  with  the  promptitude  and  in- 
discriminateness  of  the  most  savage  manners.  The  vastness 
of  his  empire  vanished,  as  the  grave  opened  for  his  remains. 
His  children  and  grandchildren  aspired  to  reign  for  them- 
selves and  their  selfish  purposes,  as  they  quarrelled  with 
each  other,  and  with  their  subjects.  The  Ottomans,  on  the 
contrary,  like  Antaeus,  when  he  had  touched  the  ground, 
sprang  up  again  into  more  than  their  pristine  prowess. 

None  of  the  European  states  could  prevent  this  return- 
ing prosperitrjT,  after  Mustapha,  Solyman,  Issem,  and  Mousa, 
the  four  foolish  children  of  the  late  sultan,  had  torn  each 
other  to  pieces,  or  con*upted  their  disobedient  pashas :  their 
follies  and  civil  wars  only  planting  a  firm  ladder,  for  the 
ascent  to  fame  and  potency  of  their  fifth  and  famous 
brother,  Mahomet  I.  a.d.  1413-21.  His  worthy  heir,  Amu- 
rath  II.,  in  an  administration  of  thii'ty  years,  restored  the 
•Janizaries,  consolidated  the  fabric  of  Turkish  gi*eatness, 
and  although  he  failed  in  his  siege  of  the  Byzantine  capital^ 
A.D.  1422,  yet  so  reduced  its  spirit  and  character,  tnat  a 
path  was  prepared  for  the  triumph  of  his  more  brilliant  son 
and  successor.  The  Greek  empire  itself  was  limited  to 
little  more  than  the  subiu-bs  and  lofty  walls  of  its  still 
beautiftd  metropolis ;  matchless  in  the  majesty  of  its  posi- 
tion and  aspect,  its  numerous  porticoes,  its  thi*ee  hundred 
convents,  and  almost  countless  palaces  and  churches.  On 
the  defeat  of  Bajazet,  Manuel  hastened  home  from  Modon 
in  the  Morea,  where  he  was  staying  after  his  vain  visit  to 
France,  England,  and  Italy ;  pushed  aside  his  cousin,  John 
of  Selybria;  reascended  his  paternal  throne^  and  entered 
into  various  alhances  with  the  representatives  of  the  un- 
fortunate Bajazet.  But  the  arms  of  the  second  Amurath 
broke  in  upon  his  learned  leisure.  Whilst  composing  theo- 
logical treatises  in  defence  of  schism,  his  apprehensions 
rather  than  his  convictions  compelled  him  once  again  to 
look  westwards;  and  his  ambassadors  presented  themselves 
at  the  council  of  Constance*  On  simdng  into  his  grave, 
A«]>.  1425;  his  son,  John  PalseologuS;  was  permitted  %  \!^ 
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Ottoman  to  reign,  on  pavment  of  an  annual  tribute  of 
300,000  asperp,  or  about  2500/,  sterling.  This  emperor 
had  been  ah'endy  associated  with  his  fataer,  and  imitated 
his  example  in  opening*  neg'otiations  with  Rome  for  a  fresh 
attempt  to  reunite  the  Churches.  The  pontifical  c^alleys 
conveyed  him  to  Venice,  a.d.  1437-8;  and  the  fathers  of 
Florence,  under  Eug-enius  IV.,  could  rejoice,  tliough  but 
for  a  brief  and  uncei'tain  interval,  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
East,  apparently  accepted  even  by  the  Nestorians,  the  Ar- 
menians, the  Maronites,  the  Jacobites,  and  the  Ethiopians. 
Hollow  as  it  all  proved,  the  fault  of  its  insincerity  Jby  in 
the  incurable  suotlety  and  lubricity  of  these  nominally 
Christian  Orientals.  It  can  never  be  too  oflen  repeatedf, 
that  continuous  heresy  must  sap  and  undermine  the  foun- 
dations of  vii*tue,  integi'ity,  and  religious  principle.  Hence 
the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  actuated  soielv  by  their  fears 
and  temporal  interests.  The  extremity  of  their  political 
distress  formed  the  thermometer  of  their  professions  for  a 
genuine  return  to  unity. 

The  second  Jolm  PaljBologus  lingered  on  until  October 
A.D.  1448.  Out  of  his  five  brothers,  Andronicus  died  of  a 
leprosy,  after  having  sold  his  principality  of  Thessalonica 
to  the  Venetians ;  the  four  others,  Theodore  and  Constan- 
tino, Demetrius  and  Thomas,  shared  between  them  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which  had  been  recovered,  through  some  for- 
tunate incidents,  to  the  empire.  The  three  last  survived, 
and  Constantine,  the  eldest  of  them,  received  the  imperial 
diadem.  Meanwhile  Amurath'  was  declining  in  life,  as  he 
culminated  in  secular  glory.  He  had  grown  great  through 
rare  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  exhibited  generosity  to- 
wards the  gallant  but  pei»fidious  Scanderbeg,  whom  he  twice 
vanquished  and  twice  painioned.  Towards  the  strong  he 
was  firm ;  towards  the  weak  merciful.  In  appropriating; 
Greece,  there  were  at  least  plausible  grounds  for  the  invar 
sion,  as  he  disputed  the  validity  of  the  Venetian  sale,  be- 
sides being  able  to  advance  certain  claims  upon  the  Moreat 
Subsequently  to  his  siege  of  Constantinople,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  he  was  never  tempted  by  the 
absence,  the  poverty,  or  the  injuries  of  PalaBoloens,  to  ex- 
tinguish  the  nickering  splendour  at  a  crown  with  whioh  Itf 
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was  not  at  war.  Twice  he  laid  down  his  own  sceptre^ 
which  he  had  so  vigorously  wielded,  hut  to  which  he  pre* 
ferred  retirement,  and  the  society  of  dancing  dervisoes. 
During  the  interim  of  his  first  withdrawal,  Eugenius  IV. 
had  formed  a  league  against  the  Tiurks,  which  resulted  in 
the  fetal  defeat  of  the  Hungarians,  under  their  young  King 
Lladislaus  Jagellon  and  the  celehrated  Himniades,  on  the 
field  of  Varna,  a.d.  1444.  At  the  approach  of  peril,  the 
sultan  had  quitted  his  i*etreat,  and  gained  this  impoiiant 
victory;  yet,  after  nobly  recording  on  a  monumental 
column  the  royal  valour  of  his  youthful  adversary,  who  had 
fallen,  he  again  secluded  himself  firom  the  allurements  of 
pleasure  and  power,  to  fast  and  pray,  and  turn  round  in 
ceasless  gyrations  with  his  fenatical  recluses.  The  confii- 
sions  of  Adrianople  again  summoned  him  into  active  life, 
from  which  his  attached  subjects  would  never  let  him  any 
more  retire.  His  son,  Mahomet  II.,  inherited  many  of 
his  able  qualities,  with  greater  ambition  and  love  of  enter- 
prise, irorn  the  moment  he  assumed  the  sultany,  on  the 
death  of  Amurath,  in  February  a.d.  1451,  he  concentrated 
his  whole  soul  upon  seizing  that  prize,  which  his  father  had 
declined.  His  affe  was  twenty-one.  His  mother,  it  is 
said,  had  heen  a  Christian;  yet  so  thoroughly  was  his  own 
mind  imbued  with  Islamism,  that  before  age  and  pros- 
perity had  relaxed  the  narrowness  of  his  bigotry,  he  always 
washed  his  hands  and  fece  after  converse  with  any  un- 
believer in  the  false  prophet.  His  vices  were  those  of  a 
polygamist  and  an  autocrat;  of  a  will  corrupted  by  power^ 
— innamed  without  being  refined,  through  a  certain  amount 
of  mental  activity  and  intellectual  attainment.  He  could 
speak  or  imderstand  several  languages  besides  his  own: 
Arabic,  Persian,  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek.  With  history 
and  geography  he  was  familiar;  with  the  arts  and  sciences 
he  was  not  unacquainted ;  and  in  military  matters,  if  we 
could  forget  his  formidable  resources,  and  means  almost 
irresistible,  he  might  in  that  age  pass  for  at  least  a  pro- 
digious proficient.  Accumulated  preliminaries  were  has- 
tened towards  the  promotion  of  his  grand  design.  An 
opportunity  he  was  resolved  to  find,  or  make  one  for  the 
purpose.     He  built  a  fortress  on  it»  ^oe^bfyr^^    Ttfc 
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Byzantine  sovereign  respectfully  remonstrated^  through  an 
envoy,  who,  on  delivering'  the  message  irom  his  master^ 
was  allowed  to  depart  in  safety,  though  at  the  same  time 
informed,  that  the  next  ambassador  presuming  to  impeach 
or  criticise  the  conduct  of  Mahomet,  might  expect  to  be 
flayed  ahve !  Every  trifle  was  now  magmfled  into  an  oc» 
casion  for  oifence.  Constantino  foresaw  the  crisis^  and 
shrank  not  from  it.  As  the  vital  spark,  in  departing,  will 
sometimes  blaze  into  marvellous  vigour  and  energy,  so  the 
last  Chiistian  emperor  of  Constantinople  resolved  to  die  at 
his  post  with  dignity,  and  illuminate,  if  he  could  not  pre* 
vent,  destioiction.  His  flnal  annoimcement  to  the  sultan 
sounded  fiiU  of  Roman  magnanimity :  "  My  trust  is  in 
God  alone ;  if  it  should  please  Him  to  soften  your  heart, 
mine  will  rejoice  in  the  happy  change ;  should  He  deliver 
the  city  into  your  hands,  I  submit  without  a  murmur  to 
His  holy  will.  But  until  the  Judge  of  the  earth  shall  pro- 
nounce between  us,  it  is  my  duty  to  live  and  fall  in  the 
defence  of  my  people." 

Mahomet,  on  the  6th  of  April,  a.d.  1453,  commenced 
his  memorable  siege.  With  258,000  men,  and  a  navy  of 
820  sail,  including  transports  and  store-ships,  the  standard 
of  defiance  was  unil^led.  Cannon  of  enormous  calibre  had 
been  cast  at  Adrianople,  one  of  which,  founded  in  brass^ 
had  a  measure  of  twelve  palms  for  its  bore,  and  would  pro- 
ject a  stone  ball  of  600  pounds  in  weight.  The  figure  of 
the  city  formed  a  triangle,  of  which  two  sides  were  water, 
—the  Propontis  and  the  Golden  Horn  or  Harbour^  the 
third,  or  only  land  side,  had  a  double  wall,  with  a  ditch 
100  feet  deep ;  and  the  whole  fortification  four  miles  in 
length.  Here  were  made  the  principal  attacks  on  the  part 
of  tiie  Ottomans.  Incessant  showers  of  lances  and  arrows 
were  accompanied  with  the  smoke,  flashes,  and  thunder  cf 
artilleiT,  supported  by  smaller  fire-arms  discharging  five 
or  ten  leaden  bullets  at  a  time,  as  lai*ge  as  walnuts.  After 
innumerable  accidents  and  immense  loss  of  life,  some  im* 
pression  appears  to  have  been  made :  the  object  with  ths 
assailants  ocing  to  fill  up  the  yawning  fosse,  and  so  maka 
a  road  or  bridge  for  the  main  assault;  the  besieged^  on  lbs 
mntrary,  were  of  course  chiefly  anxious  to  preserve  th0 
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abyss  clear  between  themselves  and  their  adversaries.  At 
one  time^  a  wooden  turret^  of  the  loftiest  size^  covered 
with  triple  hides^  and  advanced  on  rollers,  was  pushed  for- 
ward against  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus,  witn  which  it 
was  to  DC  connected  by  a  drawbridge  let  down  from  the 
upper  story.  A  breach  was  thus  effected,  amidst  a  death 
struggle  of  the  fiercest  description ;  but  darkness  came  on 
before  the  Turks  could  enter,  and  during  the  night  so  in- 
spiring and  successfiil  had  been  the  courage  of  the  em- 
peror and  Justiniani,  his  Genoese  ally,  that  the  mischief 
was  repaired,  and  all  the  diaboUcal  enginery  of  Mahomet 
reducea  to  ashes.  Meanwhile  a  small  but  gallant  convoy 
of  five  first-class  vessels,  laden  with  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments, fought  their  course  through  the  Ottoman  navy, 
and  dropt  their  anchors  safely  within  the  great  chain  of 
the  haven.  The  genius  of  Mahomet  then  perceived  that 
his  solitary  chance  for  success  was  to  make  a  double  attack 
upon  the  city  from  the  harbour  as  well  as  from  the  land, 
and  that  to  realise  this  plan,  he  must  remove  his  vessels 
from  the  Propontis  into  the  upper  watere  of  the  Golden 
Horn,  a  distance  of  at  least  ten  noiles.  To  force  the  mouth 
of  the  haven  was  out  of  the  question,  as  it  was  far  too 
strongly  guarded.  There  was  nothing  left,  therefore,  but 
to  attempt  the  overland  road,  of  which  the  ^ound  was  un- 
even and  entangled  with  thickets.  Mynads  of  brawny 
arms,  however,  soon  constructed  a  comparatively  level 
platform  of  smooth  planks,  rendered  sHppery  with  the 
Doiled  fat  of  sheep  ana  oxen.  Upon  this  singular  groove, 
or  wooden  railway,  the  lighter  vessels  were  lifted  and 
shoved  along  by  main  strength,  much  assisted,  moreover, 
by  the  win&,  which  happened  to  be  favourable,  and  to 
which  the  Turkish  engineers  imbosomed  an  abundance  of 
canvass.  The  exploit  was  managed  in  a  single  night, 
during  which  fourscore  long-boats,  as  they  woula  now  be 
called,  under  the  momentum  of  many  thousand  men,  po- 
tent breezes,  rollers,  pulleys,  and  windlasses,  slowly  yet 
securely  steered  their  way,  amidst  songs  and  acclamations, 
from  the  sloping  beach  of  the  sea  of  Marmora,  across  to 
Hie  shallow  waters  of  the  upper  harbour,  where  they  rode 
secure  from  the  heavier  and  larger  ships  of  their  ^coi^ae^ 
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antagonists.  Tliej  then  rapidly  contrived  a  floating  bat- 
tery on  a  mft  of  casks  and  hogsneads  linked  together  with 
iron.  Nocturnal  sallies  attempted  to  destroy  these  works, 
but  in  vain.  Massacres  of  the  most  relentless  character 
were  perpetrated  on  both  sides.  Within  the  walls  were 
the  final  fragments  of  an  empire  once  universal^  now  con- 
tracted into  a  hell  of  evil  passions,  the  foremost  of  them 
being  despair;  outside  raged  the  bitterest  foes  of  Christen- 
dom, exasperated  into  madness  by  their  efforts,  which  had 
continued  for  forty  days.  Breaches  opened  in  every  di- 
rection, as  battlements  after  battlements  tumbled  into  dust 
under  bombardments  supported  bv  more  than  200,000 
Moslems,  iinng,  and  fighting,  and  shoutins'  from  midmght 
to  noon,  and  mm  noon  to  midnight.  The  leaders  of  the 
two  great  European  HepubHcs  also  rendered  confusion 
worse  confounded  by  their  tmseasonable  jealousies  and 
quaiTels.  The  emperor  alone  maintained  lus  dignity;  he 
rejected  dishonourable  terms.  The  sultan  resolved  to  suc- 
ceed :  promised  double  pay  to  his  troops, — ^brought  into 
his  camp  the  most  fanatical  of  his  favourite  soothsayers, — 
exhoi-ted  his  soldiers  to  purify  their  bodies  with  no  less 
than  seven  mystical  ablutions;  and  after  consulting  his 
astrologers  and  the  stars,  fixed  on  the  29th  of  May  for  the 
final  storm.  Phranza,  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  what 
passed  in  the  imperial  palace,  informs  us  that  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  Constantine,  having  assembled  his  firi^idSi 
officials,  and  most  faithful  commanders  around  him,  pre- 
pared them  in  a  solemn  address  for  the  duties  and  dangers 
of  the  imminent  catastrophe.  There  was  no  hope  but  in 
their  courage  and  swords.  It  was  a  pathetic  scene.  Thej 
wept,  they  embraced,  they  devoted  their  lives,  the  majo- 
rity departed  to  their  posts.  It  was  then  that  with  a  ww 
pious  and  affectionate  followei*s  the  emperor  resorted  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  devoutly  received,  amidst  many 
tears  and  prayers,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Gonununiaii* 
He  also  solemnly  solicited  forgiveness  from  ail  or  any  wbam 
he  might  ever  have  injured ;  after  which,  indulging  in  ft 
short  season  of  repose,  he  mounted  his  horse  before  dflj- 
break  to  visit  the  giutrds  and  explore  the  motiooB  of  wB 
enemy.    These  last  religious  litea  Y^adiX^^esiXaral^  Oathdifr 
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The  dreadfbl  inormng  broke;  and  the  assault  began 
without  further  signal  or  command.    The  entire  line  of 
attack  presented  a  twisted  skein  of  conflict  and  carnage. 
The  voice  of  the  emperor  was  heard  encouraging  his  sol- 
diers to  achieve  bj  a  last  effort  the  deliverance  of  their 
country.     In  that  fatal  moment^  says  Gibbon^  the  Janizaries 
arose,  fi'esh,  vigorous,  and  invincible.    The  sultan  himself, 
on  a  war-steed,  wielded  an  iron  mace,  and  directed  the  tide 
of  battle.    The  cries  of  fear  and  agony  were  drowned  in 
the  martial   music    of  drums,  trumpets,   and  attaballs. 
Danger  was  in  the  iront,  but  death  in  the  rear.    Justiniani 
was  at  length  wounded,  and  fled  through  a  breach  in  the 
wall.    The  panic  spread ;  the  defence  slackened ;  the  Latin 
auxiliaries  drew  back ;  the  rampaits  were  a  heap  of  loiins ; 
the  Ottomans  against  the  Greeks  fifty  to  one  in  number. 
Constantine,  who  had  never  failed  for  an  instant,  mourn- 
fully exclaimed,  ^^  Cannot  there  be  found  a  Christian  to  cut 
off  my  head  ?"    These  were  his  last  words.     He  had  cast 
away  his  purple,  through  fear  of  Mling  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  infidels ;  and  by  some  omknown  arm,  he  must  have 
perished  amidst  the  tumult.    When  his  body  had  been 
discovered  beneath  a  mountain  of  the  slain,  resistance  and 
order  ceased.    The  Turks  entered  sword  in  hand,  diiving 
the  fugitives  from  street  to  street  before  them  in  the  rage 
of  promiscuous  massacre;  2000  Christians  were  slaugh- 
tered on  the  spot.    The  siege  had  continued  for  fifty-tlSee 
days  altogether,  so  that  pmage  and  rapine  went  £)rward 
without  cneck  or  restraint  eitner  from  the  private  soldiers 
or  theu*  chiefbains.     Houses  and  convents  were  deserted, 
their  trembling  inhabitants  flocking  in  untold  multitudes 
to  the  sanctuaiy  of  St.  Sophia.    It  is  remarkable  enough 
that  they  thronged  to  this  asylxmi  for  their  personal  safety, 
although  not  long  before,  when  an  union  between  the  Greek 
and  I^tin  Churches  had  been  announced  firom  its  altars, 
these  very  people  pretended  to  abhor  the  place  as  a  pro&ne 
and  polluted  edifice.    Their  present  confidence  was  founded 
upon  a  prophecy,  that  here  an  angel  would  come  down 
from  heaven,  and  destroy  their  enemies  mXlti  c^^e^osb^ 
weapons.    But  Ducas,  the  historian,  ju&tiiy  \k^t^<^  ^^^OiS^ 
obstijna^  and  discord  ofbia  countrymea^  "ioxj^  «W5«»\m^ 
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''  had  that  angel  actually  appeared — ^had  he  offered  to  ex* 
terminate  your  foes  if  you  would  consent  to  become  orthodox 
Catholics^  even  then,  in  that  fatal  moment,  you  would  have 
rejected  your  salvation,  or  have  dared  to  deceive  your  God.'* 
In  the  afternoon,  Mahomet  paid  a  visit  of  state  to  the  grand 
cathedral,  which  had  already  been  cleared  of  its  captives* 
By  his  command  it  was  immediately  transformed  into  a 
mosque — the  crosses  were  thrown  down — the  walls,  covered 
with  pictures  and  mosaics,  were  washed  and  purified,  that 
the  wnole  might  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  nakedness,  which 
must  be  highly  edifying  to  philosophy  and  Protestantism. 
On  the  same  aay,  or  the  ensuing  Friday,  a  crier  ascended 
to  the  loftiest  roof,  and  proclaimed  the  pubHc  invitation 
which  Islam  offers  at  the  stated  hours  of  prayer.  An 
imaum  preached,  and  the  sultan  himself  performed  the 
office  of  supplication  and  thanksgiving  on  that  high  and 
magnificent  altar,  where  the  Christian  mysteries  nad  so 
recently  been  celebrated  before  the  last  of  the  Gonstantines* 
In  the  Atmeidan  his  eye  had  been  attracted  by  the  twisted 
column  of  the  three  serpents;  and  as  a  trial  of  his  strong^ 
he  shattered  with  his  iron  battle-axe  the  under  jaw  of  one 
of  these  monsters,  which  the  Turks  imagined  to  be  the 
idols  or  talismans  of  the  capital.  The  amount  of  spoil  in 
the  final  poverty  of  the  empire  has  been  valued  at  4,000;000 
of  ducats ;  an  amoimt  small  both  in  value  and  interest^  as 
contrasted  with  the  hidden  treasures  of  silver,  jewels,  and 
gold, — the  precious  curiosities  of  art, — the  decorations  of 
that  miraculous  dome  which,  nine  centuries  since,  the  jNroiid 
era  of  Justinian  had  consecrated,  and  which  his  successors 
loved  to  compare  with  the  firmament  of  heaven,  the  vehido 
of  the  Cherubim,  and  the  throne  of  divine  glory, — ^to  say 
nothing  of  the  lore  of  literature  accumulated  in  monasteriaB, 
libraiies,  and  private  collections.  The  conqueror  must  hare 
surely  experienced  no  ordinary  emotions,  when,  on  entering 
those  imperial  abodes,  where  a  himdred  emperors  had 
reigned  and  revelled,  but  which  a  few  hours  had  stript  of 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  he  repeated  an  elegant  disticn  of 
Persian  poetry, — "  The  spider  hath  woven  her  web  in  the 

^or^eous  palaces,  and  the  ovrlh&tkvr&iledhis  watchsangon 

the  towers  of  Afrasiab  I" 
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The  corpse  of  Constantine  had  been  recognised  by  the 
golden  eagles  embroidered  on  his  shoes.  It  was  decently 
interred  amidst  the  lamentations  of  his  late  subjects ;  nor 
is  the  account  very  credible,  which  mentions,  that  the  im- 
perial head  was  sent  round  through  the  oriental  regions  of 
Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  as  a  token  of  triumph. 
The  fallen  metropolis  was  re-peopled,  and  adorned  with  new 
mosques,  minarets,  groves,  and  fountains.  The  families  of 
Gomnenus  and  Palaeologus  gradually  wasted  away  on  the 
obscure  thrones  of  Greece  and  Trebizond  for  a  very  few 
years,  and  ultimately  disappeared  altogether,  in  the  sha- 
dowy titles  claimed  by  some  of  the  reigning  houses  in  Italy, 
France,  or  Spain.  The  despot  Thomas  of  the  Morea  con- 
veyed the  head  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  to  the  Vatican, 
a  service  not  to  be  despised,  and  the  solitary  one  which  he 
was  ever  accused  of  rendering  to  mankind.  All  Europe 
was  moved,  as  well  it  might,  when  the  intelligence  spread 
that  the  Ci*escent  had  displaced  the  Cross  on  the  dome  of 
St.  Sophia.  Greece  and  the  whole  of  Western  Asia  ac- 
knowlcMlged  the  Ottoman  sceptre.  Selim  I.  afterwards 
secured  the  subjection  of  Moldavia,  and  still  later  that  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  Damascus  and  Jerusalem  were  the 
prizes  of  his  victory  at  Dabek,  a.d.  1616,  when  he  over- 
threw not  merely  the  Mamalouks  but  the  titular  successor 
of  the  Prophet.  He  thus  became  Chadim  al  Haramaim, 
OP  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  Places;  and  through  him  the 
present  Grand  Siguier  is  in  a  religious,  as  well  as  secular 
sense,  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  orthodox  Moslem.  Selim  I. 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  a.d. 
1620,  who  acquired  Erzeroum,  and  a  large  portion  of 
Georgia,  besides  defeating  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  and  the  army  of  King  Lewis  of  Hun- 
gary at  Mohacs,  a.d.  1627,  whereby  tne  crowns  of  St. 
Stephen  and  Bohemia  ultimately  passed  into  the  Austrian 
family  of  Hapsburg.  With  a  single  exception,  a  period  of 
nine  reigns,  irom  the  elevation  of  Othman  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  Solyman,  is  occupied  by  a  rai'e  series  of  warlike  and 
active  princes ;  the  principle  of  hereditarj  de!S>Q.«tL\>  ^^^u^a 
imiversally  recognised,  and  instead  of  vamsVvVn^  m\.o  ««^>fc^  i 
or  evm  political  anDihihiion,  in  three  or  iovre  geti^T^\^S2K^> 
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the  Ottoman  succession  has  now  subsisted  for  fiye  centuries 
and  a  half.  Turkish  education  and  discipline  raised  and 
maintained  such  an  effective  nulitary  power,  that  although 
it  has  accurately  been  affirmed  that  the  Ottomans  omj 
encamped  as  it  were  upon  the  tenitorial  sur&ce  of  Chris- 
tendom, their  institutions  still  continue  to  overshadow  some 
of  the  finest  coimtries  in  the  world.  They  fell,  indeed, 
into  a  state  of  decline,  fi*om  the  innate  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption of  their  false  religion  and  system.  The  mere  con- 
quest of  Rhodes  cost  the  deaths  of  180,000  Mussulmen; 
and  that  of  Candia,  in  the  next  century,  a.d.  1669,  more 
than  200,000.  Even  amidst  the  triumphs  of  Solyman 
himself  the  canker  of  decay  began  to  appear.  He  organ- 
ised the  divan,  and  sacrificed  half  a  dozen  of  his  own  sons, 
with  50,000  of  their  adherents,  to  his  suspicions,  which 
establislied  at  once  the  future  domination  oi  eunuchs,  and 
the  confinement  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  demoralisations- 
of  the  seraglio.  Meanwhile,  at  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  TripolL 
the  Abuhafides  were  set  aside  by  Aruk  Barbarossa;  and 
about  the  same  time,  the  Sheriff,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  prophet  of  the  Arabs,  supplanted  the  Merinides 
in  the  provinces  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  a.d.  1517-19.  Se- 
lim  II.,  who  succeeded  Solyman,  had  2000  women  in  his 
harem,  although  he  had  sufficient  energy  left  to  wrest 
Cypiois  from  the  Venetians,  who  had  acquired  it  through 
the  family  of  Lusignan.  Pius  V.,  a  canonised  pontiff,  ap- 
pealed once  more  to  terrified  Europe,  and  under  his  aos- 
Sices,  Don  John  of  Austria  gained  the  grand  battle  of 
lepanto,  a.d.  1571,  from  the  effects  of  which  the  naval 
power  of  Turkey  never  recovered.  Hencefoiward  volup- 
tuousness set  no  boimds  to  its  development  at  Stamboul; 
the  invaders  degenerated  into  a  mere  dominant  soldiery; 
the  Janizaries  keeping  their  own  despot  in  order  beneath 
the  teiTors  of  the  oowstring,  himself  the  slave  of  slaves. 
In  fact,  as  already  intimated,  between  the  victors  and  the 
vanquished  there  could  never  be  any  amalgamation;  as  to 
affairs  of  religion,  the  two  nations  simply  abhorred  each 
other;  neither  would  the  language  in  wtuch  auti(j[uity  had 
gloried  blend  with  the  rude  speech  of  a  nomadic  hordes 
antagonistic  in  its  nature  to  tkie  dfimaxidL&  QiT£^«ni.c»Nili8a- 
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tion.  The  Turkish  tongue,  mtennixed  with  imnnneraUe 
Arabic,  Persic,  and  Zagay  words,  has  different  characters 
for  the  use  of  different  classes.  The  vowels  have  no  cha- 
racters at  all,  and  the  thirty-three  consonants  only  serenteen, 
to  express  their  extraordmarj  Tarieties.  European  litera- 
ture, therefore,  could  exercise  Httle  or  no  influence  on  the 
Ottomans.  Bagdad  and  Candia  were  their  uldmate  acoui- 
sitions  of  any  importance,  as  Amurath  lY.  was  their  last 
8;reat  padisha  witn  r^ard  to  ability;  and  he  died, worn  out 
py  intemperance,  a.d.  1640.  His  nephew,  Mahcnnet  lY., 
in  the  person  of  his  grand  vizier,  received  a  decisive  over- 
throw on  the  banks  of  the  Raab  from  the  imperial  general 
Montecuculi,  which  led  to  the  treaty  of  Temeswar,  a.i>.  1644^ 
disastrous  to  Turkey,  scarcely  less  so  than  iJie  sohseqaent 
one  of  Carlowitz  after  the  victory  of  Prince  Eugene  at  Zenta, 
▲a>.  1698  'y  preceded,  as  that  haa  been  fourteen  years  before, 
hj  the  retreat  of  Kara  Musti^ha  from  the  walls  of  Vienna  at 
the  approach  of  John  Sobieskl  Two  drcomstances  oocarred 
providentially  &vourable  to  Europe  when  she  might  have 
liad  most  to  dread  from  the  consolidation  of  Ottoman 

frowess :  the  first  was  a  considerable  chetk.  on  the  side  of 
^ersia,  which,  escaping  frt)m  Mongolian  thraldom,  and  peak- 
ing through  the  usual  course  of  Asiatic  revohitions,  settled 
down  under  Ishmael  Sophi,  about  a-d.  1500,  attaming  its 
greatest  influence  under  Shah  Abbas,  A.D.  1585-1628.  The 
Sophis  belonged  to  the  sect  of  AJi,  and  were  therefore 
opposed  to  the  Turks  with  all  the  acrimony  of  religioas  as 
well  as  military  rivalship.  The  other  fortunate  coincidence 
was  the  introduction  ol  that  balance  of  power  throughout 
Christendom,  which  constitutes  so  distinctive  a  feature  of 
modem  policy.  We  shall  see  how  this  celebrated  system 
arose  in  the  course  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

iuD.  1300-150a 

SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  EUBOPE  THBOUGHOUT  THE  FOUB- 
TEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  CENTUBIES. 

We  have  already  seen  tliat  the  Popes  had  reason  to  re- 
pent of  their  Hberality  and  confidence  as  manifested  to- 
wards Charles  of  Anjou^  the  amhitious  brother  of  St.  Louis* 
He  had  extinguished  with  no  Httle  cruelty  the  odious  Ho- 
henstauffens,  whose  worldly  and  irrehgious  spirit  seemed  to 
have  passed  into  his  own  bosom.  Kudolph  of  Hapsburg 
had  lormed  a  partial  equipoise  to  his  dangerous  poHcy, 
while  the  Sicihan  Vespers  read  him  a  lesson  too  terrible  to 
be  ever  forgotten.  He  retained,  however,  the  realm  of 
Naples,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  family.  His  son,  Charles 
II.,  had  married  Mary,  the  sister  of  Lladislaus,  Idnff  of 
Hungary,  through  winch  connection,  as  Lladislaus  died 
without  issue,  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Hungary,  both  of 
them  fiefs  of  the  Holy  See,  became  strangely  entangled 
with  each  other.  Angevin  princes,  in  fact,  throughout  the 
fourteenth  century,  acquired  and  governed  Provence,  Na- 
ples, Himgary,  Dalmatia,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  Poland* 
No  French  royal  family  had  possessed  more  extensive  ter- 
ritories since  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Had  their  domi- 
nions been  but  united  under  one  head  of  commanding 
ability,  it  would  have  become  even  in  that  age  the  greatest 
power  in  Europe.  On  the  decease  of  Charles,  who  sur- 
vived Mary,  Clement  V.,  at  Avignon,  awarded  the  sceptre 
of  St.  Stephen  to  Charobert,  the  gi*andson  and  legal  repre- 
sentative of  Mary ;  his  uncle  Robei-t,  the  eldest  uving  son 
of  Charles  II.,  ascended  the  throne  of  Naples,  a.d.  1305; 
the  two  elder  brothers,  Chailes  Martel,  the  father  of  Cha- 
robert,  and  Louis,  who  selected  the  religious  life,  were 
dead.  Robert  reigned  well.  He  judiciously  maintained 
the  ascendency  of  tlie  Guelfs,  and  the  papal  influence,  ge- 
nerally insepai'able  from  it,  against  the  formidable  comoi- 
nation  of  Gnibelline  usurpers  in  Lombardy,  and  the  two 
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einperoi*s,  Henry  VII.  and  Louis  of  Bavaria.  No  male 
issue  survived  Robert,  whose  crown  descended  to  his  grand- 
daughter Joanna,  espoused  while  a  child  to  her  cousin 
Andrew,  son  of  Charobei-t  the  Himgarian  monarch.  She 
was  imagined  to  have  murdered  him,  a.d.  1343,  though 
she  was  pronounced  innocent,  on  her  solemn  trial  before 
Pope  Clement  VI.  Her  comparatively  imdisturbed  admi- 
nistration of  thii-ty  years  followed  ;  yet  remaining  childless 
by  fom*  husbands,  it  soon  became  an  important  speculation 
as  to  who  should  succeed  her.  Charles  Duke  of  Durazzo 
had  married  her  niece ;  and  after  the  queen  had  been  de- 
throned, and  smothered  with  a  pillow  in  prison,  he  consi- 
dered his  government  secure,  imder  the  title  of  Charles 
III.,  A.D.  1378.  He  was  then  tempted  in  an  evil  hour  to 
accept  the  throne  of  Himgary,  wnich  terminated  in  his 
assassination,  a.d.  1385.  He  lefl  an  heir,  Uadislaus,  ten 
years  of  age,  against  whom  Louis  II.,  Duke  of  Anjon, 
waged  a  civil  war  for  Provence  and  Naples,  claiming  both 
the  county  and  kingdom  as  bequests  from  the  late  Joanna. 
The  former  he  contrived  to  retain,  but  the  latter,  after 
rarious  fluctuations  of  foi*tune,  he  ultimately  lost.  Lladis- 
laus  grew  up  to  display  remai'kable  energy  in  cnishing  the 
potent  feudal  aristocracy  of  his  states,  which  imhappily 
emboldened  him  to  strike  at  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 
Rome  itself  fell  into  his  hands,  just  as  spoil  is  seized  by  a 
robber.  His  decease,  before  he  could  attack  either  Ko- 
rence  or  Lombardy,  titmsferred  the  thi*one  to  an  elder 
sister,  Joanna  II.,  a  licentious  piincess,  under  whose  feeble 
sway  anarchy  rode  rampant  over  the  south  of  Italy.  In 
A.D.  1421  the  leaders  of  two  factions  were  Sforza  Atten- 
dolo,  the  great  constable,  and  Gianni  Caraccioli,  a  royal 
minion;  these  brigands  sharing  between  them  whatever 
their  mistiness  might  have  to  bestow,  and  the  first  of  them 
calling  in  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  in  another  Duke  of 
Anjou,  Louis  III.  After  many  varieties  of  conflict  and 
devastation,  and  the  nomination  by  the  queen,  after  his 
death,  of  his  brother  Regnier  for  her  heir,  in  lieu  of  Al- 
phonso^  Khig  of  An^n  and  Sicily,  whom  Caraccioli  had 
suggested,  and  in  which  suggestion  she  had  for  the  time 
acquiescMBd, — ^the  final  termination  turned  in  fi^vouc  q£  1^« 
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phonso.  This  soverei^,  surnamed  the  Magnanimous^ 
permanently  founded  the  Aragonese  dynasty  of  Neapo- 
litan and  Sicilian  monarchs.  His  illegitimate  son^  Ferdi- 
nand;  on  the  demise  of  his  father^  a.d.  1458^  had  to 
struggle  hard  for  his  succession ;  yet  it  came  to  be  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  a.d.  1464.  Henceforward,  for  at  least 
a  generation,  the  firm  grasp  of  an  able  hand  upon  the 
helm  of  afihirs  kept  the  state  afioat ;  but  it  was  at  the 
perpetual  sacrifice  of  ffood  foith  towards  his  subjects.  The 
nation  was  again  ready  for  revolt  against  himself  or  his 
son  Alphonso ;  and  Ferdinand  is  supposed  to  have  died 
thi'ough  apprehensions  of  the  tempest  about  to  break  upon 
his  femily,  in  the  approaching  invasion  of  the  King  of 
France. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  period  when  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg  and  the  crafty  Charles  of  Anjou  were  laying  the 
foimdations  of  secular  grandeur  for  their  respective  houses, 
others  began  also  to  emerge  from  obscurity  into  greatness 
with  proportionable  strides.  The  Counts  of  Nassau  de- 
rived theu*  descent  from  Otho,  the  brother  of  that  Conrad 
who  obtained  the  diadem  of  Gennany  on  the  extinction  of 
the  Carlovingians,  just  before  Henry  the  Fowler  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tenth  century.  Adolphus  of  this 
lineao^e,  or  at  least  that  branch  of  it  bearing  the  name  of 
Weilburg,  was  elected  to  the  empire  on  the  death  of 
Rudolph.  Albei-t  of  Austria  succeeded  him,  and  was 
assassinated,  a.d.  1308,  after  a  series  of  successful  aggres- 
sions upon  Meissen  and  Thuring^a,  as  well  as  upon  numeronB 
states,  which  efiectually  excluded  his  posterity  from  the 
imperial  throne  for  four  generations.  Henry  Count  of 
Luxemburg  succeeded  Albert,  and  also  obtained  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  for  his  son  John,  who  had  married  the  sister 
of  the  last  representative  of  its  ancient  sovereigns.  Henry 
VIT.,  having  crossed  the  Alps  with  no  friendly  views  fer 
Italy,  was  poisoned  at  Pisa,  a.d.  1313.  LewiB  of  Bava- 
ria was  elected  in  his  place  the  following  year;  but  the 
chiefs  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  coalescing  with  the 
Gnelfs,  effectually  counteracted  the  Bavarian  family  of 
Wittelsbach}  notorious  as  t\ve  \«A^t  Ims  always  been  for 
^  intestine  quarrels  and  dWisioiis.    On  \Xi^  ^^cnuft  rf 
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Lewis^  A.D.  1347^  Charles^  son  and  heir  of  John  kinff^of 
Bohemia,  was  universally  recognised  as  King  of  the  lio- 
mans  and  Emperor  of  Germany.  It  appeared  to  he  his 
chief  ohject,  during  an  administration  of  thirty  years,  to 
increase  the  power  and  splendour  of  his  family,  hy  ohtain- 
ing  from  the  aHenahle  domains  and  privileges  the  greatest 
possible  amoimt  of  money  and  other  advantages.  He  had 
invested  large  sxuns  in  procuring  the  diadem,  and  therefore 
felt  justified,  as  he  thought,  in  making  whatever  he  could 
out  of  it.  He  was  careful  also  to  support  such  a  degree  of 
external  pomp  as  seemed  consistent  with  the  majesty  of  his 
impeiial  rank  and  position.  An  almost  felicitous  medio- 
crity ran  liirough  his  entire  character.  On  his  journey 
into  Italy,  he  sold  freedom  to  some  of  the  towns ;  and  in- 
dependent power,  on  the  other  hand,  to  certain  tyrants 
who  domineered  over  and  oppressed  considerable  districts 
in  that  country.  With  him,  it  was  simply  to  pay  and 
have.  He  promised,  moreover,  never  to  visit  again  the 
garden  of  Europe,  without  permission  from  the  Pope,  and 
never  to  spend  a  night  in  Rome.  To  Charles  IV.  the 
empire  was  indebted  for  the  Golden  Bull,  which  regulated 
the  election  of  ftiture  emperors,  a.d.  1355.  The  number 
of  electors  was  absolutely  restrained  to  seven;  and  at  Metz, 
in  the  market-place,  a  dramatic  entertainment  was  given 
to  illustrate  once  for  all  their  precise  character  and  func- 
tions. Prelates,  piinces,  and  magistrates  attended  on  the 
splendid  occasion.  The  emperor  and  empress,  in  their 
imperial  robes,  having  heard  a  solenm  mass,  repaired  to 
the  sumptuous  platform  raised  for  their  accommodation. 
Amidst  universal  acclamations  the  archbishops  of  May- 
ence,  Treves,  and  Cologne,  as  the  three  Arch-chancelloi*s 
of  Germany,  France  and  Italy,  appeared  on  horseback, 
each  having  a  seal  depending  trom  his  neck,  and  a  letter 
in  his  right  hand.  These  wei'e  followed  by  the  four 
secular  electors,  all  ma^ificently  mounted  on  caparisoned 
chargers :  first  the  Di&e  of  SaoLony  of  the  Wittenbourg 
branch,  with  a  silver  peck  measure  ftdl  of  oats,  as  arck-> 
marshal  of  the  empire ;  and  as  it  was  his  dut^  \a  t^^o^^Xa 
the  proceedings,  he  alighted^  and  arranged  m!&  c(^^^^^ 
in  mmr  right  j^Bcee^    Then,  the  Maargrave  €&  '^t^sd^^sc^ 
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burg,  dismounting,  presented  the  sovereign  and  his  con- 
sort with  a  golden  basin  of  water,  and  an  ewer  of  the  same 
precious  metal.  The  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  in  ex- 
clusion of  Bavaria,  then  served  up  the  viands  on  a  service 
of  gold ;  after  which  a  nephew  of  Charles,  to  represent 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  placed  at  one  comer  of  the  table 
a  golden  flagon  of  Wine,  out  of  which  into  a  cup  of  gold 
he  poured  a  suitable  draught,  and  presented  it  to  the 
emperor.  Chai-les  IV.,  being  himself  king  of  Bohemia, 
aggrandised  it  to  the  utmost.  Having  acquired  Branden- 
burg partly  by  conquest,  and  partly  by  a  compact  of  suc- 
cession in  A.D.  1373,  he  annexed  that  electorate,  with  which 
he  had  invested  his  own  sons,  to  the  Bohemian  monarchy; 
so  that  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  a  certain  prospect  of 
always  securing  a  second  vote  in  the  interests  of  nis  lamilv. 
He  constantly  resided  at  Pi'ague,  which  he  greatly  emb^- 
lished  with  handsome  buildings,  and  a  somewhat  cele- 
brated univei*sity.  Silesia  also  augmented  his  possessions, 
both  as  to  temtory  and  wealth;  for  he  valuea  the  latter 
ouite  as  much  as  the  former,  having  never  been  able  to 
rorget  that  in  his  earlier  life  at  Worms  he  had  once  been 
aii'ested  by  his  butcher  for  an  unliquidated  pecuniary  de- 
mand. Ete  had  obtained  the  imperial  succession  for  his 
son  Wenceslaus,  who,  ascending  the  throne,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  a.d.  1378,  was  nevertheless  deposed,  and 
limited  to  the  government  of  his  hereditary  donunions,  A.D. 
1400.  Frederick  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  chosen  into 
his  place,  and  murdered  almost  immediately  by  a  private 
enemy.  Robei-t  the  Count  Palatine,  and  Jodochus.  Mar- 
grave of  Moravia,  a  prince  of  Luxemburg,  and  nephew  of 
Charles  IV.,  each  wore  the  coveted  insignia,  one  after  the 
other,  until  Sigismond,  the  younger  brother  of  Wenceslaus, 
was  at  length  unanimously  appointed  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, A.D.  1411.  This  personage,  so  prominent  in  his- 
tory, was  already  sovereign  of  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  and 
Bosnia,  through  his  marriage  with  Mary  of  Anjou,  eldest 
granddaughter  of  Charobert,  on  the  death  of  ner  &ther 
JLewis  II.  Eight  years  after  his  election  to  the  empire  he 
Assumed  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  vacated  by  the  demise  of 
WenceslauB.    From  the  Po]^  \k!&  toci^v^^^  ^iSo^  diadenii  to 
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all  which  dignities  he  added  the  sovereignty  over  Mora* 
via;  Lansitz,  Silesia  and  Brandenburg.  Calunmy  has 
connected  with  his  name  a  violation  of  safe-conduct^  as  it 
has  been  called^  in  peimitting  the  execution  of  John  Huss^ 
at  the  Council  of  Constance;  and  for  eighteen  yeai-s  the 
adherents  of  that  enthusiast,  under  the  blind  John  Zisca 
and  Procopius,  both  able  fanatics,  so  shook  and  thwarted 
his  administration,  that  it  was  only  for  a  few  months  prior 
to  his  decease  that  he  could  exchange  the  sword  for  the 
sceptre.  Zisca,  although  totally  without  sight,  has  won 
the  fietme  of  having  invented  the  art  of  modem  fortification. 
By  his  skill  he  rendered  a  famous  mountain,  near  the  Bo* 
hemian  capital,  on  which  he  imposed. the  title  of  Thabor, 
an  impregnable  intrenchment.  Having  perished  through 
the  plague  in  a.d.  1424,  the  skin  of  their  deceased  captain 
was  stretched  by  his  followers  upon  a  drum,  that  its  sound 
and  associations  might  awaken  their  valour,  amidst  the 
horrors  of  a  midnight  fomy,  or  open  onslaught.  The  sect 
of  the  Calixtines,  who  were  desirous  of  participating  in 
the  chalice  of  the  Holy  Communion,  even  whilst  remaining 
amongst  the  laity,  arose  out  of  this  rebellion.  From  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis  against  the  Turks,  Sigismond  nar* 
rowly  escaped ;  and  so  poor  was  he,  beneath  the  weight  of 
so  many  honours,  that  he  sold  the  electorate  of  Branden- 
burg for  400,000  marks,  to  the  wise  and  warlike  Count  of 
Niimberg,  Frederick  of  Hohenzollem.  Another  Frede- 
rick, Margrave  of  Meissen,  purchased  for  a  quarter  of  that 
sum  the  electoral  hat  of  Saxony.  The  hereditary  estates 
of  Hapsburg,  which  the  Swiss  had  seized  for  the  imperial 
use  and  benefit,  and  under  his  own  order,  the  destitute 
Sigismond  felt  also  compelled  to  alienate. 

Bohemia  generally  manifested  a  mixture  of  the  elective 
and  hereditary  principles :  the  sceptre  passing,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  the  nearest  heir  of  the  royal  blood,  un- 
less for  some  strong  reason.  Feudally  dependent  upon  the 
empire,  it  required  an  investiture  for  each  new  monarch; 
who  possessed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  right  of  exercising 
one  of  the  seven  elective  suffrages  in  return.  The  doa^^c&KC 
of  Sigismond,  by  a  second  marriage,  became  ^<ey  <iCPQS««x»  ^1 
Albert  Duke  of  Aimtna,  who  succeeded.,  ou  \)!aft  ^xx^ssv^Q^k 
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of  this  alliance^  his  imperial  father-in-law  in  Hungary. 
Dying',  however,  two  years  afterwards,  and  leaving  ms 
widow  pregnant,  the  Magyar  states,  j^ous  of  Austrian 
influence,  without  waiting  for  her  deUvery,  hestowed  their 
elective  crown  upon  Uladislaus  Jagellon,  king  of  Poland, 
A.D.  1440.  This  gallant  prince  fell  on  the  ratal  field  of 
Varaa;  upon  which  the  Austrian  interest  again  revived, 
and  Lladislaus,  the  young  grandson  of  Sigismond,  horn 
after  the  death  of  his  father  Alheit,  was  placed  on  the 
throne,  with  John  Hunniades,  a  native  hero,  for  his  re- 
gent and  guardian.  He  it  was  who  kept  the  Ottomans  at 
bay  for  twelve  years,  baffling  even  Mahomet  II.,  and 
relieving  Belgrade,,  a.d.  1456.  Himniades  expired  soon 
after  tms  acmevement,  quickly  followed  moreover  by  his 
royal  pupil  at  Prague.  Matthias  Gorvinus,  son  of  'Qxb 
great  Himniades,  was  then  chosen,  who  adorned  the  crown 
he  wore  through  an  entire  generation,  as  a  generous  patnm 
of  literature,  down  to  his  decease,  a.d.  1490.  Bohemia 
had  descended  from  Sigismond,  a.d.  1488,  to  Albert  and 
.his  posthumous  representative  Lladislaus ;  on  whose  death, 
-in  A.D.  1458,  George  Podiebradsky,  a  private  noUeman, 
-was  elected  by  the  Hussite  faction.  His  life  and  adminis- 
tration terminating  a.d.  1471,  and  the  house  of  Luxem- 
bourg being  extinct,  the  Bohemian  diet  pitched  npon 
Uladislaus,  son  of  Casimir  the  Great,  king  of  Poluid, 
who  nineteen  years  afterwards,  on  the  demise  of  Matthias 
Gorvinus,  obtained  also  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  Botih 
these  crowns  were  conferred  on  his  son  Lewis,  or  Uladis- 
laus II.,  A.D.  1516,  the  same  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Danube  when  escaping  from  the  unfortunate  defeat  of 
Mohacz,  A.D.  1527.  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  the  younger. 
brother  of  Ghaiies  V.,  having  married  Anne,  tie  only 
daughter  and  sister  of  the  two  last  Bohemian  and  Hun- 
garian sovereigns,  laid  hands  upon  their  extensive  tent 
tories,  which  have  ever  since  remained  in  his  fiEomly. 
Switzerland,  which  had  been  part  of  the  united  realm  of 
Burgundy  and  Aries,  had  become  blended  with  the  Qep- 
manic  empire,  through  the  bequest  of  Rudolph  III.  in  tha 
eleventh  century,  a.d.  1082.  In  the  subsequent  age  iti 
towns  and  cities  developed  m\jo  eonsos^^st^V^  ^s^tas^enty,  m 
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did  also  the  ecclesiastical  foundations  of  St.  Oall;  Sedcen- 
gen,  and  others.  Every  varietj  of  feudalism  loog  lingered 
•  and  nestled  among  the  Alps,  or  aroimd  Berne,  fVibourg, 
Basil,  Zuric,  and  their  richplains  or  valleys.  Albert,  t£u9 
son  of  Eudolph,  count  of  Hapsbm^,  afterwards  emperor, 
was  their  earliest  oppressor;  and  the  confederacy,  which 
emancipated  the  cantons,  may  be  dated  a.d.  1308.  The 
victory  of  Sempach,  seven-and-seventy  years  later,  con- 
solidated their  liberties;  and  their  burghers  and  peasants 
must  be  numbered  with  the  principal  restorers  of  Greek 
and  Roman  tactics,  which  place  the  strength  of  armies  in 
a  steady  mass  of  infiemtry.  Their  absolute  independence^ 
however,  was  not  politically  recognised  or  ratified  until 
the  reign  of  Maxirnilian,  in  a.d.  1500.  The  House  of 
Savoy,  we  may  also  obs^e,  had  found  its  ancestors  and 
oldest  possessions  along  the  lakes  of  Annecy  and  Geneva. 
Through  the  marriage  of  his  parents,  Odo  and  Adelaide 
heiress  of  Ivrea,  Count  Amadeus  was  enabled  to  combine 
all  the  Lower  Yallais,  from  St.  Maurice  to  Chillon,  with 
the  district  of  Aosta,  Turin,  and  the  country  of  Piedmont, 
and  a  number  of  fortresses  reaching  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Commanding  the  entrances  into  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  his  descendants  acquired  nearly  the  entire  Pays  de 
Yand,  aggrandising  themselves  fi'om  time  to  time  at  the 
expense  of  both  Guel&  and  Ghibellines,  until  from 
Chsa*le6  IV.,  a.d.  1366,  the  Green  Count  of  ^voy  received 
an  imperial  vicegerency  extending  over  twelve  dioceses; 
to  which  the  ducal  diraity  was  added  by  Sigismond,  a.d. 
1416.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  ruling  princes  of  this 
family  fought  at  the  head  of  their  own  armies ;  which  may 
partially  explain  the  strong  tie  of  attachment  which  has 
ever  subsisted  between  them  and  their  native  subjects. 
Their  policy  has  been  as  profound  as  their  valour.  Among 
their  neighbours  were  the  princes  of  Montserrat,  deriving 
an  origin  from  the  Greek  emperors,  with  whom  the  House 
of  Savoy  formed  matrimonial  connections,  securing  the 
succession  for  themselves.  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  they  established,  as  a  domestic  IttW,  t\^  ini^oSL  ^ 
primogeniture  and  the  indivisibility  of  tldesx  Aoiscedaota. 
From  a  younger  hranch  of  the  House  oiA^^Q^^  ^"^QS 
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gundy  descended  a  family  with  fortunes  somewhat  analogous 
to  those  of  Savoy,  only  in  another  part  of  Europe, — the 
lords  of  Chalons,  afterwards  heirs  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  ancestors  of  an  illustrious  heiress,  who  brought  all  tne 
estates  of  the  Chalons-Orange  lineage  into  the  House  of 
1  Nassau.  We  must  except,  however,  the  canton  or  coimty 
of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  over  which  the  representa- 
tives of  a  female  stock,  derived  fi'om  the  ancient  dukes  of 
Lonffueville,  wei*e  suzerains  for  two  centuries  and  a  half; 
imtii,  on  the  decease  of  the  last  without  issue,  the  citizens 
declared  themselves  in  favom*  of  Frederick  king  of  Prussia, 
A.D.  1707,  also  descended  fi'om  the  family  of  Orange. 
Frederick  the  Bmwave  of  Niimberg  had  purchased,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  Marches  of  Brandenburg  from  the  im- 
poverished Sigismond,  whilst  in  many  other  ways  he  proved 
himself  among  the  most  able  ancestors  of  those  potentates 
who  founded  in  modem  times  their  regal  prowess  at  Berlin, 
and  illustrated  the  Prussian  dynasty  of  Hohenzollern.  TTie 
son  of  this  Frederick,  a.d.  1440,  sowed  the  seed  of  future 
pretensions  to  Poland,  which  partially  his  posterity  realised 
under  Frederick  the  Great.  That  kingdom  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries  undei*went  a  variety  of 
revolutions  incident  to  the  wretched  form  of  its  constitution 
and  government.  The  ancient  race  of  the  Piasts  expired 
A.D.  1370,  after  a  duration  of  500  years,  in  the  person  of 
the  celebrated  Casimir,  a  conqueror  and  legislator,  the 
foimder  of  the  university  at  Cracow.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  son  of  his  sister,  Louis  of  Anjou,  king  of  Hungary, 
and  whose  father  had  given  up  Red  Russia  to  Poland  for 
the  prospect  of  the  succession.  Sigismond  had  married 
the  elder  of  his  two  daughters,  who  were  his  only  childreii| ' 
obtaining  thereby  the  Hungarian  crown,  which  oiight  to 
have  carried  with  it,  according  to  compact,  that  of  Poland 
also :  but  it  did  not ;  for  Hedwiga,  the  younger  princess^ 
I'etained  the  Sarmatian  throne,  and  placed  on  it,  by  her 
side,  Jagellon  Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who,  together 
with  all  his  subjects,  adopted  the  Christian  faith,  a.d.  1886. 
This  alliance  combined  under  a  single  sceptre,  not  only  the 
former  possessions  of  the  T?ii\sta  ^ud  the  principalify  of 
vrhich  Trilna  is  the  capital,  Wt  ^J^No'^^xi^m^^tfem 
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to  Red  Knssia.    The  eldest  of&pring  of  the  first  Jagelhm, 
by  a  fourth  marriage,  was  the  young  king  Uladishius,  who 
fell  at  Varna,  a.d.  1444.     His  next  bromer,  Casimir,  as« 
cended  the  throne  of  Poland,  that  of  Hungary  reverting  to 
Austria.     Gasimir  greatly  aggrandised  his  people  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Teutonic  Anights,  and  not  only  acquired 
Polish  Prussia,  but  a  feudal  superiority  also  over  tne  re« 
mainder  of  the  Prussian  territory.     After  his  dissolution 
in  A.D.  1492,  his  third  son,  John  Albert,  was  elected  the 
following  year,  the  eldest  Uladislaus  beii^  king  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary.     On  the  decease  of  John  Albert, 
A.D.  1501,  without  issue,  the  choice  descended  upon  Alex- 
ander, fourth  son  of  Casimir ;  who  dying  a.d.  1507,  trans- 
ferred his  dignity  to  his  elder  brother  Sigismond,  the  second 
son  of  his  &ther  Casimir.    No  wonder  was  it,  that  by  this 
time  the  House  of  Jagellon  began  to  excite  considerable 
attention,  if  not  jealousy,  throughout  Europe  in  general, 
and  Germany  in  particular.     Its  sovereigns  had  inter- 
miarried  with  Russian  princesses.  Just  as  the  Greek  empire 
was  sinking  in  the  south,  the  Czar  Ivan  Basilovitch,  equally 
immersed  in  religious  schism,  was  emancipating  his  coun- 
trymen in  the  north  horn,  their  thraldom  of  two  centuries 
to  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars,  a.d.  1462.     He  endeavoured 
to  enkindle  some  spirit  of  national  energy  and  industry,-— 
began  to  overawe  his  neighbours, — bestowed  much  en- 
couragement on  the  commerce  of  the  Hanseatic  League, — 
claimed  Smolensko  and  Pleskow  as  his  own,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  of  partition  with  the  Danish  monarch  Christiem, 
against  Sweden.    The  I'ace  of  Woden  had  expired  in  that 
region  long  before ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  old 
heroic  and  royal  genealo^es  ended  in  Margaret,  usually 
styled  the  Semu'amis  of  the  Baltic ;  who,  after  defeating, 
with  the  courage  and  genius  of  her  forefethers,  Albert  of 
Mecklenburg,   sovereign   of  Sweden,  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  pretensions,  and  united  in  her  own  pi-oper 
person  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  by  the  grand  Pa- 
cification of  Calmar,  a.d.  1398.     Leaving  no  children  at 
her  death,  in  a.d.  1412,  her  cousin  and  successor,  Ex\s?CL^QQa 
Pomeranian,  after  an  administration  of  tweutj-^c^c^  ^<e«t*'> 
was  exiled  and  dethroned,  when  Denmaik.  VxrnXft^  CJsflSs^ft* 
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plier  the  BaYoriony  a.d.  1439-48^  who  was  also  acknow- 
ledged by  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Honse  of  Oldoi- 
Lui'g';  on  the  decease  of  Christopher^  obtained  the  united 
crowns  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  in  the  person  of  Chris^ 
tiem  the  Fii*st.  He  and  his  erandson,  the  second  of  the 
same  name,  contended  with  Charles  Canuteson  and  Steno 
Stui*e  for  the  Swedish  prize ;  a  contest  lasting  for  seventy 
years,  to  the  age  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  The  superiority  and 
covetousness  of  the  Czars  of  Muscovy  thus  began  to  appear 
at  an  early  peiiod. 

Ivan,  amongst  other  symptoms  of  civilisation,  opened 
on  intercourse  with  the  Grerman  emperors.  On  the  decease 
of  Sigismond,  a.d.  1438,  Albert  II.  of  Austria,  who  had 
married  his  only  daughter,  was  elected  to  the  imperial 
diadem,  as  well  as  the  thrones  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia. 
His  removal  by  dysentery,  within  a  twelvemonth^  led  to 
the  election  ot  the  next  surviving  representative  of  the 
Austiian  family,  Frederick  III.,  of  the  Styrian  line. 
Throughout  a  protracted  and  uninterestinff  reign  of  fiify- 
three  years,  a.d.  1440-93,  he  acquired  me  surname,  or 
rather  nickname,  of  the  Pacific,  studied  chemistry  and 
astrology  when  he  should  have  been  ^veming  his  snb- 
jects,  and  from  low  living  and  slothfiu  habits  contracted 
an  idcer  in  his  leg,  which  led  to  amputation.  Yet  he  lived, 
to  witness  the  exidnction  of  all  his  collateral  relatives, — to: 
see  his  son  Maximilian  nominated  as  his  successor,  ap- 
pointed heir  to  his  cousin  of  the  Tyrol,  and  espoused  to 
the  heiress  of  Burgundy, — and  to  declare,  when  ne  beheld 
his  own  limb  cut  ofP,  that  a  healthy  peasant  was  more  to- 
be  envied  than  an  infinn  and  mutilated  monarch.  Yet  he 
had  the  sound  sense  of  religion  in  a  sufficient  degree  to? 
add,  that  the  greatest  g*ood  which  can  befal  any  man,  is  a. 
happy  depai-ture  out  ot  this  life ;  in  other  wordfs,  to  sufibr 
here  rather  than  hereafter.  The  position  of  his  successor 
was  misembly  uncomfortable.  Seated  on  a  throne  o£ 
thorns,  he  had  to  maintain  tlie  highest  secular  rank  in  the 
world  with  the  smallest  means.  His  style  in  liistorjiB 
that  of  Maximilian  the  Moneyless ;  yet  it  was  under  his: 
reign  that  the  European  nations  began  to  comprehend 
the  neceBaitj  of  attenaing  to  &  i^^i^s^^si^saifii^  qi  -qcmefy 
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for  the  securibr  of  the  weaker  against  the  stronger  go* 
Temments.     llie  expedition  of  Charles  YIII.   king  of 
Erance,  a.d.  1494^  against  Naples^  produoed  the  matri- 
monial alliance  of  his  son  Philip  the  Fair  with  Juanna, 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Gatholio  sove- 
reigns of  Spain.   Towards  the  termination  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Christian  portion  of  the  peninsula  was  ruled 
over  by  the  four  kings  of  Navarre,  Aragon,  Castile  and 
Iieon,  and  Portugal.     Ferdinand  was  the  son  of  John  II., 
wlio  had  inherited  Aragon  and  Valencia,  Catalonia,  the. 
Baleario  Isles,  and  Sicily,  from  his  brother  Alphonso  the> 
Wise.    Isabella  was  sister  to  Henry  lY.,  the  last  monarch 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  Murcia  and  its  dependencies. 
The  happy  nuptials  of  the  Aragonese  prince  with  the 
Castilian  princess,  a.d.  1469,  blended  into  one  common 
interest  more  than  three-fourths  of  those  fertile  regions 
between  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean.    The 
ocmquest  of  Grenada,  whicn  alone  remained  to  the  Moors, 
was-  accomplished  a.d.  1492,  seven  himdred  and  seventy- 
eight  years  after  their  first  iiTuption  in  a.d.  714.    Naples 
and  Navarre  quickly  followed  in  the  wake  of  Ferdinand's, 
astute  policy.      Portugal,  moreover,  was  diverted  from 
acting  aggressively  against  Castile  by  the  more  alluring; 
development  of  her  maritime  and  commercial  greatness. 
Her  career  fix)m  the  twelfth  centunr  had  been,  upon  the- 
whole,  a  culminating  one.    Sancho  el  Poplador,  a.d.  1185, 
advanced  with  unshaken  courage  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
&ther,  the  first  king.     His  grandson,  Alphonso  III.,  as- 
sisted to  complete  the  acquisition  of  the  Algarves.     At  a 
still  later  period,  Denis,  a.d.  1279-1325,  prevailed  on  his 
mora  powerful  Christian  neighbours  to  forego  and  siir^ 
render  every  vestige  of  paramount  supremacy  over  the 
smaller  country.     J^oth  powers  zealously  supported  the 
Church;  and  i*eceived  from  Rome  various  favours  and  in- 
dulgences in  return.    The  reign  of  Denis  shed  lustre  and 
felicity  over  his  land  and  age.     Pedro  imitated  his  grand- 
sire,  A.D.  1357-67 ;  but  his  only  grand-daughter  having 
espoused  John  king  of  Castile,  and  male  reprefie;cA»^^s^. 
fiuling,  the  nationaUty  and  insulatiioii  oi  1^  ^ot^^x^^i^^ 
again  seemed  in  danger,  A.D.  1383.    A.t  ^kn&  ^rv^k.^^^'S^a^s^ 
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tore,  John,  an  flleg^timate  son  of  PedrO;  and  Grand  Master 
of  the  Military  and  Ecclesiastical  Order  of  Aviz,  placed  him* 
self  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  party,  as  against  the  Cas« 
tilians.    The  States  at  Coimbra  elected  him  to  the  crown^ 
backed  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  from  the  Minho  to  the 
jAlgarves ;  their  choice  being  inrthermore  ratified  by  the 
rsplendid  victory  of  Aljubarotta,  a.d.  1385.    The  reign  of 
Don  John  lastea  forty-eight  years.    His  armies  conquered 
'Ceuta  beyond  the  Straits;  while  his  third  son,  Henry, 
resided  on  the  coasts  of  the  ocean,  and  by  his  discoveries 
gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  order 
of  things  throughout  the  world.  Under  his  auspices  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  globe  was  explored  upon  scientmc  principles. 
Madeira  was  reached  a.d.  1419,  by  Zai*co,  who  found  on  the 
island  an  Englishman  named  Machem,  or  Markham,  driven 
tthither  and  cast  away  in  a  storm.     Cabral  landed  npon 
the  two  Azores,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin  and  St. 
^Michael.    Terceii*a,  Fayal,  St.  Thomas,  and  flie  verge  of 
.Africa  as  far  south  as  Congo,  were  successively  examined* 
.Alphonso  v.,  grandson  of  Don  John,  defeated  the  Moors 
of  Fez,  took  the  Alcassar  of  Gegu  and  Arzilla,  entered  the 
gates  of  Tangiers,  and  laid  trains  of  influence  and  cir- 
cumstances for  those  coming  after  him;  whicli  enabled 
them  to  investigate  the  almost  forgotten  paths  to  fame 
and  fortune  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  Pharaohs,  and  the 
Ptolemies.    At  length  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  pushed  his  adventiu*ous  navigation  to 
India,  a.b.  1497-8.    The  Portuguese  established  them* 
selves  on  the  shores  of  Malabar;  made  themselves  masten 
of  Goa,  Malacca,  and  Ormuz;  and  monopolised  the  rich  trade 
of  the  Orient.    Nor  was  Spain  behindhand  in  the  com* 
mercial  race.    The  voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus  and 
Americus  Vespucius,  followed  up  as  they  were  by  the  ad- 
ventures of  Cortez  and  his  other  countrymen,  unveiled 
new  empii'es  and  fresh  fields  of  enterprise  for  merchant 
heroes  and  European  governments.    Before  the  discoveiyy 
however,  of  the  western  world,  Don  John  II,  had  buo- 
ceeded  his  father,  a.d.  1481.    He  married  his  only  lawfid 
son  to  Isabella,  the  eldest  dscvx^lat^it  of  the  Spanish  80V9* 
reigns;  but  the  young  pimce  iymg>>efo\ekWa«^,^fca^^ 
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edy  thoufi-li  rdnctantl j^  to  enter  into  second  nuptials 
Emanuel^  duke  of  Beija^  who  ascended  the  throne  of 
igal,  on  t^e  death  of  nis  cousin  without  lawM  issue^ 
1495.  Such  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  state  and  re< 
LS  of  the  Iberian  peninsula^  when  the  attack  of  France 
Naples  effected  that  matrimonial  alliance,  of  which 
les  V.  was  the  oflfepring*,  together  with  his  brother 
nand.  Through  the  imexpected  removal  of  her  sister 
ildbirth,  and  the  previous  dissolution  of  her  brother^ 
3II  as  of  the  children  of  both  their  respective  mar- 
3,  Juanna,  the  mother  of  Charles,  became  heiress  to 
Uustrious  parents.  The  decease,  moreover,  of  Philip 
■'air,  completed  the  clearance  away  of  all  competitors ; 
At  at  last,  those  very  politicians  who  had  been  most 
•us  for  a  confederacy  against  Charles  YIII.,  perceived 
the  equipoise  might  soon  be  disturbed  from  an  op* 
)  quarter, — when  the  grandson  of  Maximilian  and 
nand  saw  before  him  no  less  an  inheritance  than. 
.  with  all  her  crowns,  the  two  Sicilies,  Sardinia,  and  the 
iric  islands,  the  County  of  Burgundy,  and  the  wealthy 
3rlands,  all  the  possessions  of  Austria  in  Germany, 
influence  on  the  coasts  of  Barbary  and  north  of 
,  the  territories  and  exhaustless  opulence  of  Mexico^ 
lagnificent  sovereignty  of  the  Incas  of  Peru ;  and,  as 
>  touly  proved,  the  imperial  dignity  into  the  bargain, 
he  subsequent  disposal  of  the  sceptres  of  Hungary 
Bohemia. 

:  was  Italy,  nevertheless,  that  was  to  prove  the  grand 
ictress  to  other  countries,  in  politics  as  well  as  religion, 
le  governments  which  existed  in  her  numerous  le- 
ss during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  no 
definite  outlines  can  be  traced.  According  to  the 
lence  of  Guelfs  or  Ghibellines,  each  constitution  pre- 
1  a  greater  or  less  preponderance  of  the  popular  or 
»cratic  element.  A  final  appeal  seems  generally  to 
been  reserved  to  the  mass  of  the  people  on  critical 
ions ;  but  Frederick  I.  had  contrived  to  appoint  officers 
J  own  in  many  cases,  called  Podestas,  m.  \iev3L  oi^^ 
ve  consuls.  This  memorial  of  despotism,  ^\i«sv!^^  \ft 
H^ough  abolished  in  the  iiniversaL  xq\)€^oxl  ^i^gsms^ 
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Barbarossa,  was  revived  after  the  Pacification  of  Constazice^ 
perhaps  ii*om  the  want  beins*  felt  of  greater  strength  in 
the  executive  than  merely  democratic  institutions  can 
often  afford.     The  Podesta  was  usually  of  noble  ftunily, 
chosen  by  a  select  number  of  the  citizens^  sometimes  for  a 
year  only,  or  for  peculiar  emergencies,  with  a  fixed  salary, 
and  powers  of  an  elastic  nature.     When  the  rural  nobility 
were   compelled  to  reside  within  municipal  walls,  they 
brought  with  them  the  pride  of  rank  and  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension.   Towns  of  any  importance  became  local  ftunaces 
of  human  passions  and  contending*  interests.     The  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  feudalism,  of  birth  and  commerce, 
01  territorial  weight  and  moveable  wealth,  enkindled  into- 
ftuious  antagonism,  like  the  demons  or  spirits  supposed  to. 
be  incarcerated  in  the  crucible  of  a  magician.     When  the- 
Popes  removed  to  Avignon,  an  enormous  deduction  waa> 
withdrawn  from  the  popular  element :  and  firom  that  period^, 
more  particularly,  there  grew  up  a  swarm  of  titled  tyrants^ 
upon  a  smaller  or  larger  scale,  who  hired  the  Free  Com- 
panies of  their  time  to  effect  their  private  purposes.    Soch. 
civil  contests,  as  were  purely  waged  for  oligarchical  or- 
municipal  command,  may  be  traced  at  Milan,  Moden%. 
Cremona,  Bologna,  and  a  few  other  places,  so  early  as 
A.D.  1225-60.    HaUam  says  truly,  that  a  nobilitv  is  alwa^ 
insolent,  and  a  populace  equally  intemperate ;  but  thus  ife 
was  that  public  liberty  got  perpetually  sacrificed;  and 
amidst  the  establishment  of  puny  despotisms  upon  the 
ruins  of  minor  republics,  a  few  leading  states  swallowed 
up  or  overawed  the  rest.     It  was  in  this  way  that  Gr6no% 
the  city  of  palaces,  had  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  Milan. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Hohenstauffens,  Matteo  Yisconti 
consolidated  his  supremacy  in  the  capital  of  Lombardy, 
torn  and  spoiled  as  it  had  been  for  nearly  a  generation 
between  liis  own  fierce  faction  and  that  of  the  Torriam. 
He  became  leader  of  the  Ghibellines  a.d.  1313.     Within 
forty  years  all  the  regions  round  acknowledged  his  do- 
minion.    His  armoi-ial  device  was  a  viper, — apt  symbol  of 
Ms  hostility  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  her  various  viaiUa 
and  inyisibie  ramifications.    Gioii  Galeazzo  Visconti,  whoM 
^buoifiitration  commenced  ia  a..d.  \^^)  ^'^^tomI  qInnk 
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lutelv  £rom  Yercelli  in  Piedmont  to  Feltre  and  Belluno;- 
besidfes  exercising  immense  influence  at  Pisa,  Sienna,  Pe- 
rugia, and  even  Bologna.  The  union  of  lii»  daughter 
V^entine  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign,  transmitted  a  claim  to  her  descendants,  the  twelfth 
Louis  and  the  flrst  Francis  of  France,  from  which  many 
long  calamities  were  derived.  The  Emperor  Wenceslaus 
erected  the  state  into  a  dukedom  a.d.  1395.  The  only 
two  sons  of  the  first  duke  were  expelled  for  cruelty,  and 
oneput  to  death ;  but  Philip,  the  survivor,  married  Beatrice* 
of  Tende,  the  widow  of  Fantino  Gane,  lord  of  Alexandrm, 
Tortosa,  and.  Novara,  who  had  bequeathed  tliem  to  his 
consort;  so  that  her  second  husband,  made  more  potent- 
than  before  his  exile,  returned  to  Milan  with  an  army  of 
mercenaries,  and  executed  the  demagogfues.  The  same 
prince,  within  a  brief  period,  beheaded  Beatrice  on  a  pre- 
tended chai^  of  adultery ;  and  after  considerably  enlarging 
his  fixmtiers,  at  length  expired  in  the  lap  of  voluptuousness 
A.D.  1447.  His  sole  offspring  was  a  natural  daughter, 
Blanca,  who  had  selected  for  her  husband  Francesco,  the 
son  of  Sforza  Attendolo,  Great  Constable  to  Joanna  II.  of 
Naples.  Sforza  commanded  a  numerous  Free  Company;. 
ana,  successful  in  his  marriage,  as  also  in  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Milanese,  who,  after  a  revolution,  nominated' 
him  to  the  generalship  of  their  forces,  he  seized  upon  the- 
dukedom.  At  his  decease  in  a.d.  1467  a  citadel  had  been 
erected,  as  an  iron  curb  against  any  ftiture  resumption  of 
freedom;  and  the  limits  of  the  ducal  dominions  included 
immense  i*egions,  which  were  subsequently  severed  by  the 
Venetians,  tlie  Grisons,  the  Swiss,  and  the  Dukes  of  Savoy 
and  Parma.  The  decline  of  Genoa  may  be  dated  from  the 
celebrated  war  of  Chioggia  with  Venice,  a.d.  1352.  Not- 
withstanding the  energy  then  displayed,  she  could  never 
perfectly  recover  from  the  unnatural  efforts  she  had  made. 
Pressed  in  the  east  by  the  splendours  of  her  ancient  rival^ 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and  opposite  her  own  harbour 
by  the  domineering  and  lawless  vigour  of  the  Catalans, 
she  followed  the  curious  example  of  Iiorence  in  coTAjsraccJCxaj^^ 
a  loiui,  through  lafge  sums  borrowed  o?  pTW«X»  cv^a«soa^ 
to  wham  tha  public  revenneB  were  pledgea  fct  xc^^ycafcT^ 
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Corsica  still  remained  in  their  possession ;  but  the  Genoese 
were  pulled  down  by  the  violence  of  their  own  parties,  the 
Adomi  and  Freg'osi.    Like  a  pendulum,  they  vibrated  be* 
tween  France  and  Lombardy ;  and  in  a.d.  1488,  the  Duke 
of  Milan  became  soverei^,  with  an  Adomo  holding  office 
as  his  vicegerent.     Galeazzo  Sforza  had  succeeded  his 
father  Fi^ancesco;  and  by  his  debauchery,  tyranny,  and 
insolence,  having*  excited  a  conspiracy  against  mm,  in  which 
he  was  assassinated,  a.d.  147o,  his  infant  offepnng,  Gian 
Galeazzo  Sforza,  nominally  assumed  the  government,  in 
the  person  of  his  mother,  the  Duchess  Bonne  of  Savoy: 
although  she  had  soon  to  withdraw  from  the  regency,  and 
yield  to  the  brother  of  her  husband,  Ludovico  Sforza,  com- 
monly called  the  Moor,  a.d.  1480.    This  monster,  after 
proclaiming  the  majoii^  of  his  nephew,  usurped  an  ab- 
solute control  over  lus  inneritance ;  nndii^,  however,  when 
he  had  done  so,  that  one  crime  requires  to  be  completed 
by  another.    He  therefore  secretly  contrived  to  undennine 
his  constitution  with  a  slow  poison ;  but  standing  in  fear 
of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  into  whose  fiBanily  the  injured 
prince  had  married,  he  excited  the  King  of  France  to 
revive  the  Angevin  rights  upon  that  realm,  and  attempt 
the  conquest  of  at  least  one  of  the  two  Sicilies,  a.d.  1493. 
Charles  V  III.  was  only  too  ready  to  listen  to  his  sug- 
gestions. 

Venice  meanwhile  was  not  to  be  overlooked,  since  so 
much  might  turn  on  the  part  she  would  be  disposed  to 
take  in  the  struggle.  Until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
centuiy,  she  had  remained  contented  without  acquiring 
territory  in  Italy.  Her  sohtary  possession  there  was  the 
Dogato,  a  nan'ow  strip  of  sea-coast  bordeiing  on  her 
lagunes.  Even  the  Treviso,  their  earliest  annexation,  was 
lost  in  the  unfortunate  war  of  the  Chioggia,  and  not  re- 
gained until  A.D.  1389.  But  upon  the  death  of  Gian  Ga- 
leozzo  Visconti,  a.d.  1404,  when  his  piincipality  went  to 
pieces,  the  Republic,  in  order  to  keep  down  an  obnoxious 
rival  in  the  family  of  Can'ara,  reduced  Padua  and  Verona, 
and  extorted  a  cession  of  Vicenza  from  the  Milanese. 
From  these  dominions,  besides  a  million  of  ducats  per 
annum  in  coin^  she  drew  nearly  as  much  more  in  valuable 
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doths,  with  almost  incredible  TOofits  realised  upon  her 
znanu^tures  and  commerce.     Her  house  rental  in  tha 
capital  was  500^000  ducats  annuallj;  and  Sanuto  allows 
for  the  whole  about  fourteen  years'  purchase^  as  the  prin* 
cipal  thus  represented  in  the  ordinary  metropolitan  resi- 
dences.    Her  trade  at  this  time  employed  3000  mercliant 
yessels^  protected  by  foi-ty-three  galleys  of  war,  and  300 
smaller  sliips^  manned  by  19,000  sailors.    They  soon  added 
to  her  continental  domains  Friuli^  with  a  portion  of  Istriay 
at  the  top  of  the  Adi^atic^  together  with  Brescia  and  Ber- 
gamOy  to  the  river  Adda  in  Lombardy.    Yet  the  mass  of 
this  territorial  power  depended  upon  the  Condottieri  of 
the  day.     The  nrst  Sforza,  among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  mercenaries,  found  a  competitor  for  his  mihtary  ser- 
vices in  Biiiccio  di  Montone,  a  noble  Penigian.    Origmall  j 
a  peasant  in  the  village  of  Gotignuola,  the  former  resisted 
tbe  latter^  both  in  their  own  generation  and  their  respec* 
tive  coxmtries.    The  next  age  even  carried  on  the  contest. 
Their  descendants  or  representatives  assumed  the  prowess 
of  sovereign  princes.     Francesco  Sforza  obtained  from 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  the  March  of  Ancona,  as  a  fief  of  the 
Holy  See,  which  materially  helped  forward  his  subsequent 
success  at  Milan,  and  his  extensive  influence  in  the  south 
of  Italy,  A.D.  1450.     His  sword  had  been  generally  at  the 
service  of  Venice,  although  he  also  contrived  that  it  should 
never  fail  to  carve  out  his  own  fortunes.     In  the  Levant, 
at  a  rather  later  period,  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  culminated. 
A  lady,  named  Catherine  Comaro,  the  flower  of  one  of 
the  senatorial  families,  had  espoused  James  II.,  sovereign 
of  Cyprus,  the  natural  ofiset  of  Poitiers  Lusignan^  Char- 
lotte, the  legitimate  heiress,  dying  in  poverty  at  Rome, 
and  transferring  her  title  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  who  had 
previous  claims  on  the  crown  of  a  matrimonial  nature,  and 
who  still  style  themselves  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem. 
On  the  death  of  her  consort  and  their  only  child,  the  Bu- 
centaur  of  the  Republic  brought  away  Catharine  Comaro, 
recognised  as  queen  of  the  island ;  when  she,  after  her  safe 
return  home,  formally  handed  it  over  to  her  counti-ymen, 
resolved  as  they  were  to  acquire  it,  under  the  pretext  of 
protecting  it  fiim  flie  Turks.    Cyprus  thus  came  under 
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the  Btandfird  of  Venice.  The  Morea,  ITegropont^  and 
(Greek  provinces^  hod  indeed  pfused  to  the  Ottomans  for  a 
season;  and  lier  commerce  with  India^  through  Egypt, 
-was  a]}oiit  to  i*eceive  its  death-hlow  from  the  aaventurons 
•energies  of  the  Portuguese  navigators.  Still  her  revenues 
and  political  weight  placed  her  in  the  foremost  rank  of  at 
least  Italian  powers ;  overshadowing  as  she  did  the  lesser 
princes  in  her  neighbom'hood,  such  as  the  dukes  of  Fei^ 
rara^  Modena,  Beggio^  and  Mantua ;  not  to  mention  Ur- 
bino,  and  some  others.  Her  statesmen  carefully  watdied 
the  approaching  tempest.  We  find  them  employed  in  oo- 
casionally  estimating  the  relative  forces  which  ute  yariouB 
nations  of  Europe  could  use  for  offensive  or  defensive  pur- 
poses. They  conceived  that  after  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople^ France  might  be  able  to  raise  30^000  men-at-annB, 
and  employ  half  that  number  on  any  foreign  expedituxn. 
Their  own  army  they  rated  at  10,000 ;  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land, Norway,  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  they  thought 
might  support  about  a  similai*  array  each  of  them ;  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  England  they  deemed  equal  to 
France;  the  Duke  of  Savoy  might  maintain  8000  sol- 
diers ;  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Pope  esudh  about 
6000 ;  the  empire,  upon  a  pres3iu*e,  could  possibly  call  out 
ten  times  that  amount,  as  could  also  Poland,  luohemiay 
and  Hungary  together,  and  even  more.  These  calcula- 
tions of  Sanuto  are  cmious,  and  mark  the  more  extensive 
views  that  were  now  taken  as  to  the  i-esources  and  disposir 
tions  of  the  different  sections  of  Ghiistendom.  The  surraj 
usually  terminates  with  a  soi*t  of  fearful  glance  at  Tuiker* 
Yet  the  master  of  politics,  at  the  close  of  the  fifkeenu 
century,  had  departed  to  his  final  accoimt.  Lorenzo  tbe 
Magnificent,  of  the  famous  family  of  the  Medici,  under- 
took the  government  of  Florence,  about  the  year  AJDi 
1409.  It  was  a  noble  exception  to  the  genei'sd  rule,  is 
well  as  an  interesting  featui*e  of  the  times,  that  the  ahOn 
tics  of  a  mercantile  family  should  be  able  to  found  tt 
impoi-tant  sovereignty,  and  that  too  in  the  most  poliahed 
portion  of  the  civilised  world.  The  ancient  Guelf  aristlh 
cracj  were  the  party  of  tlie  Alhizi,  restored  to  their  aaooH 
dency  soon  after  tue  Pope^  ^u&  \c^Axn^  ^cntcL  Arignoib 
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They  retained  their  power  from  a.d.  1382  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, with  slight  disturhances.  The  Medici  were  amongst 
the  most  considerable  of  the  new  oi*  plebeian  nobility.  Gio- 
yanni  was  di*awn  Gonfalonier  in  a.d.  1421,  which  created 
ffreat  sensation.  It  was  his  son  Cosmo,  howevei',  who,  in- 
heriting enormous  opulence  from  his  fathei*,  combined  with 
-it  both  talents  and  ambition.  His  connections  were  exten- 
sile, especially  with  the  Sforaas;  his  popularity  rested 
upon  wealth,  generosity,  immense  patronage,  and  un- 
bounded professions  of  attachment  to  the  £*^dom  of  the 
people.  Factions  had  always  got  into  singular  complica- 
tions in  Tuscany,  much  more  so  than  elsewhere ;  consti- 
tutions presented  so  many  congeries  of  inconsistencies, 
rather  than  r^tdar  and  orderly  forms  of  society.  At  Flo- 
rence, the  dominant  oligai*chy  certainly  had  no  basis  in 
•the  popular  affections,  although  its  administration  had 
been  successful  to  an  eminent  degi'ee.  The  acquisition  of 
Pisa,  with  other  considerable  cities,  had  aggi-ondised  the 
republic ;  while  from  the  port  of  Leghorn  her  ships  had 
begim  to  trade  with  Alexandria,  and  sometimes  contend 
with  the  Genoese.  The  cii*culatinff  medium  was  calculated 
at  4,000,000  of  florins ;  the  manufactures  of  silk  and  cloth 
of  gold  throve  to  perfection ;  literature  experienced  liberal 
■support,  and  ai'chitectm*e  flomished.  Cosmo  and  his  ad- 
herents took  advantagfe  of  an  unprosperous  war  with 
Lucca ;  and  in  a  whirlpool  of  cross  currents,  insepai*able 
from  democracies,  they  contiived  to  drown  the  superiority 
of  the  Albizi.  Dante  had  compai*ed  the  political  changes 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  fretful  and  finiitless  turns  of  a  sick 
man  in  his  bed, — surely  not  an  inapt  illustration.  The 
foundation  of  then*  policy  was  a  division  of  the  citizens 
into  companies,  or  mediaeval  guilds,  each  of  which  had  a 
coimcil  of  its  own,  a  chief  magistrate  or  consul  for  judi- 
cial purposes,  and  a  banneret  or  military  officer,  to  whose 
stanaai'Q  they  repaired,  whenever  any  attempt  was  made 
to  distiu-b  the  peace  of  the  city.  Of  these  confraternities 
there  were  at  fii'st  twelve,  and  afterwards  twenty-one, — 
seven  of  which  were  called  the  greater,  consistm^  oi  ^^ 
wholesale  clothiers,  bankere,  wooUen-ica^venre,  ^]tt^^^ 
druggists,  ^k-mercerSf  and  furriers;  tlie  YeTOJMSV^s^ 'H?«tfe 
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elder  brother  weatliered  tlie  storm,  and  ultimately  returned, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  friends  and  foes,  to  reign  over 
his  native  republic,  with  a  simplicity  of  greatness  superior 
even  to  that  of  his  grandfather.  His  penetrating  S'enius 
and  profound  understanding  rendered  him  an  oracle  not 
only  to  Italian  statesmen,  but  to  such  foreign  potentates 
as  Matthias  Hunniades  and  Louis  the  Eleventh,  the  Grand 
Seignior  at  Stamboul,  and  the  last  Mameluke  Sultans  of 
Egypt.  His  vast  private  resources  di'ied  up,  through  the 
perpetual  drains  of  litei'ary  patronage,  an  extension  of  poli- 
tical prowess,  charitable  or  public  expenses,  and  the  ruin- 
ous demands  of  more  guilty  pleasures ;  in  fact,  the  general 
treasury  alone  it  was  which  rescued  his  affairs  from  bank- 
ruptcy as  a  merchant,  at  the  cost  of  his  wisdom  as  a  sage 
and  a  monarch.  His  premature  dissolution — for  he  was  no 
more  than  forty-fom*  j-ears  of  age — ^has  fi^uently  been 
considered,  as  itallam  observes,  among  the  causes  of  those 
imhappy  revolutions  that  speedily  ensued,  and  which  it 
was  supposed  his  extraordinary  foresight  would  have  been, 
in  some  degree,  able  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  mitigate. 

Yet  this  may  well  be  doubted,  as  regaixis  the  impend- 
ing invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  The  best  poHticians  after 
all  were  the  Pontilffs  of  Rome.  Pius  II.,  in  conversing 
with  Cosmo  at  Florence,  explained  very  ably  the  groun£ 
upon  which  he  deemed  it  proper  to  support  Fei'dinand  of 
Naples  as  against  France ;  he  evidently  felt  that  in  acting 
thus  he  was  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  the  best  for  Italy, 
and  thereby  involving  the  welfare  of  all  Chiistendom. 
Happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Church  of  Almighty 
God,  had  there  been  no  worse  occupants  of  the  Chaur  of 
St.  Peter  than  the  learned  Eneas  Sylvius.  Unfoi-tunately, 
at  the  crisis  of  the  French  expedition,  Alexander  VI.  fiOed 
that  elevated  station,  over  whose  enoimities  it  will  be  only 
decent  to  cast  the  mantle  of  oblivion.  Wicked  Popes,  ot 
which  however  the  number  is  very  small,  have  ever  been 
among  the  severest  proofs  that  divine  veng'eance  was 
awakening  against  nations  professing  the  true  faith,  but  in 
reality  denying  it  by  their  works.  Hiches,  temporal  power, 
with  all  the  appendages  of  secular  grandeur,  were  corrapfr- 
2ng  the  prelacy  and  clergy  oi  tui  ^^  envet^^sug  firom  we. 
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twilig-ht  of  science  and  literature,  and  nearly  as  conceited 
as  oui*  own.  The  revival  of  classical  taste  and  knowledge 
had  not  heen  unaccompanied  hy  a  spirit  of  paganism^ 
highly  offensive,  heyond  a  douht,  to  the  Will  or  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Humility  seemed  at  a  low  ehh  every  where  ,•  nor 
without  it  could  piety  be  generally  diffused,  notwithstand- 
ing* the  fervid  exertions  of  such  saintly  heroes  as  Savona- 
rola, or  a  few  more  like  him.  The  German  hierarchy  was 
degenerating  into  a  confederacy  of  ecclesiastical  princes, 
almost  independent,  not  only  of  each  other,  hut  of  the 
head  of  the  Chm»ch  himself.  The  poison  of  the  Paulicians 
had  been  silently  creeping  for  generations  through  the 
arteries  of  Christendom ;  whilst  visible  eruptions  of  heresy 
had  inflicted  wounds,  of  which  the  scars  still  looked  threat- 
ening, throughout  England,  Bohemia,  and  other  regions 
of  the  contin^it.  The  sheep  were  as  bad,  or  worse  in  some 
places,  than  their  shepherds.  The  universal  human  mind 
was  heaving  with  throes  of  an  approaching  revolt  against 
the  tnith,  and  that  sanctuary  in  which  alone  upon  earth 
it  is  both  enshrined  and  enthroned.  Abuses  were  rife,  and 
mOTals  rare.  As  it  pleases  the  Omnipotent  Alchemist  to 
turn  every  thing  He  touches  into  gola,  so  out  of  the  evils 
and  calamities  of  the  time  a  marvellous  result  of  ultimate 
advantages  came  to  be  evolved ;  and  the  genuine  Hef brma- 
tion,  achieved  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  compensated  for 
those  fearftd  disasters  which  accompanied,  or  rather  ushered 
in,  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  predecessor  closed  in  clouds 
and  tempests.  The  pretensions  of  the  house  of  Anjou 
upon  Naples  had  legally  descended,  after  the  death  of  old 
Heenier,  appointed  heir  by  the  second  Joanna,  to  Regnier 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  his  grandson,  by  a  daughter,  whose 
marriage,  however,  into  that  family  had  so  cnspleased  her 
father,  that  he  bequeathed  his  Neapohtan  title  along  with 
his  real  patiimony,  the  country  of  Provence,  to  a  Count  of 
Maine,  oy  whose  testament  they  became  vested  in  the 
crown  of  France.  Louis  XL  took  possession  immediately 
of  the  substantial  part  of  the  bequest,  but  the  shadow  of  a 
distant  kingdom  he  leffc  for  the  vain  pursuit  of  li\s  «X£^v- 
tious  successor ;  not  that  he  had  any  objecXiwm  \.o  ydX^Ass^^ 
in  Italian  affairs  wherever  any  real  good  'W^iS  to\>^  ^ccaa^'S 
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for  he  had  treated  Savoy  as  a  fief  of  his  own,  and  acted  as 
reg-ent  there  on  the  death  of  PhiHhert,  its  duke.     The 
Marquis  of  Saluzzo  too,  possessing*  considerable  territories 
in  the  south  of  Piedmont,  liad  done  homage  to  France, 
ever  since  a.d.  1353,  though  to  the  prejudice  of  his  real 
superior,  the  Duke  of  Savoy.     We  may  conclude  this 
chapter  with  the  observations  of  an  eloquent  writer,  who 
has  profoundly  studied  this  important  period  of  history : 
**  As  long,"  he  says,  "  as  the  three  gi*eat  nations  of  Europe 
were  unable  to  put  forth  their  strength,  through  internal 
separation  or  foreign  war,  the  Italians  had  so  little  to 
dread  for  their  independence,  that  their  policy  was  alto- 
gether directed  towards  regulating  the  domestic  balance 
of  power  amongst  themselves.     But  in  relieving  himself 
from  an  immediate  danger,  Ludovico  Sforza  overlooked 
the  consideration  that  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  king  of 
Fi'ance  claimed  by  an  ancient  title  that  principality  of 
Milan,  which  he  was  compassing  by  usurpation  and  mur- 
der.    Yet  neither  Milan  nor  Naples  was  free  from  other 
claimants  than  France,  nor  was  she  destined  to  enjoy  un- 
molested the  spoils  of  Italy.     A  louder  and  louder  strain 
of  dissonance  will  be  heard  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  dark  and  Mrily 
Ferdinand,  the  rash  and  lively  Maximilian,  have  entered 
the  lists;  the  schemes  of  ambition  are  assuming  a  more 
comprehensive  aspect;  and  the  controversy  of  Neapolitan 
succession  is  to  expand  into  the  long  rivalry  between  the 
houses  of  France  and  Austria.     It  is  while  Italy  is  yet 
untouched,   and  before  •  the  bright  lances   of  the   Gaul 
gleam  along  the  Alpine  defiles,  that  the  transit  occurs, 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  history  of  modem  times."* 

*  Hallam. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
A.D.  987-1620. 

FRAXCE — BURGUNDY — ENGLAND — THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  REVOLT  AT 
TUB  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Before  proceeding  jfurtlier  with  the  expedition  of  Charles 
VIIT.  gainst  Naples,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some 
outlines  of  the  history  of  France,  from  the  accession  of 
the  house  of  Hugh  Capet,  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  was  brother  of 
Henry  duke  of  Bm-gundy,  and  had  no  sooner  set  aside 
the  Carlovingians,  than  he  displayed  those  distinguished 
talents  which,  with  his  vast  wealth,  quahfied  him  for  the 
part  he  had  undertaken.  Not  that  his  success  could  restore 
the  royal  authority  such  as  it  once  was,  and  such  as  it 
was  destined  to  be  one  day  again ;  for  the  feudal  system, 
introduced  under  Charlemagne,  had  broken  up  the  surface 
of  Fi'ance  into  larger  or  lesser  peerages,  which  seemed  so 
many  kingdoms  in  miniature.  He  added,  indeed,  his  own 
enoimous  fief  to  the  crown;  but  a  few  mighty  vassals 
occupied  the  remainder  of  the  realm,  six  of  whom  obtained, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  the  exclusive  appellation  of  Great 
Peers ;  the  two  Counts  of  Flanders  and  Champagne ;  the 
three  Dukes  of  Normandy,  to  whom  Brittany  did  homage, — 
of  Burgimdy,  on  whom  tlie  Count  of  Nivemois  depended, — 
of  Aquitaine,  comprehending  Poitou,  Limousin,  with  the 
most  considerable  portions  of  Guienne  and  Angoumois, 
besides  some  other  central  districts ;  and,  lastly,  the  Count 
of  Thoulouse,  possessing  Languedoc,  Quercy,  Rouergue, 
and  the  Auvergne.  Then  there  wei*e  the  Duke  of  Gas- 
cony,  the  Counts  of  Anjou,  Ponthieu,  and  Vermandois, 
the  Viscount  of  Bourges,  the  Lords  of  Boiu-bon  and  Coucy, 
with  one  or  two  or  three  more,  holding  immediately  of 
the  last  Carlovingian  princes.  But  the  first  blow  which 
Ilugli  Capet  aimed  at  this  proud  aristocracy  ^^a\cfi»  ^sssi^* 
vei-sion  of  an  elective  into  an  hereditary  laoTvaxOK^.  ^^ 
caused  his  son  Robert  to  be  crowned  ioim^^^a  v&^N  ^^ 
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example  imitated  by  his  successoi*s ;  imtil,  in  the  days  of 
Philip  Au^stus,  the  custom  was  (bopt,  as  bein^  no  longer 
necessary.  Still,  the  mere  legal  authority  of  Hugh  Capet, 
even  over  Paiis  and  Orleans,  his  own  peculiar  domains^ 
was  firequently  more  nominal  than  real.  It  was  the  pillar 
of  a  cloud,  n*om  which  fixture  ages  beheld  a  majestic 
despotism  emerge.  Dreary  intervals  had  to  be  endured, 
throughout  which  the  Capetians  could  only  increase  their 
resources  by  territorial  inheritances,  stimibled  upon  often 
with  little  foresight,  and  not  at  all  made  the  most  of,  as 
they  might  have  been,  when  they  occurred;  so  that  in- 
stead of  the  old  Frankish  foi-m  of  government  coming 
back  again,  with  the  associations  of  Clovis  or  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  they  gi-adually  re-united  many  subordinate  dominions 
imder  one  head,  who  had  to  reign  with  all  the  rights 
existing,  of  which  the  late  holders,  or  their  progenitors^ 
had  contrived  to  possess  themselves.  In  other  words^  the 
sceptre  of  France  Decame  a  royal  rod  of  Aaron,  swallowing^ 
up  the  less  fortunate  rods  of  the  Egyptian  mafliciaQS. 
The  Abbot  Suger  it  was,  whose  sagacity  as  minister  of 
Louis  the  Fat,  and  some  subsequent  sovereigns,  fbiwardfid 
a  fuller  development  of  this  policy.  In  the  twelftti  cen- 
tury, experience  had  taught  the  French  nation  that  it  was 
necessaiy  to  have  a  stronger  executive  power  than  the 
throne  had  for  a  long  while  manifested.  Louis  VI.  ren- 
dered the  royal  com-ts  of  justice  attractive.  They  offered 
themselves,  in  favoiu^ble  contrast  to  those  of  mere  feudal 
vassals,  as  protectors  of  the  helpless ;  of  freed  men,  or 
such  as  wished  to  become  fi'ee ;  of  burgesses  assembled 
in  towns,  seeking  only  security  for  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty, without  aiming,  like  the  nobles,  at  rivalship  wiUl 
the  king.  Louis  VII.  had  married  Eleanor  of  Guienne; 
but  conscientiously  restored  her  hereditary  estates^  when 
he  repudiated  her  for  gross  adultery.  Our  Henry  XL 
proved  less  scrupulous ;  yet  while  his  disgraceful  nuptiab 
with  the  divorced  princess  undoubtedly  aggrandisea  the 
Plantagenets,  it  threw  the  French  nobles  into  the  scale  of 
his  competitor,  less  potent  than  himself,  and  therefore  kai 
exciting  their  jealousy.  T\ie  Yieacih  and  English  wew 
thence&rwari  the  national  auA.  tto^i\-IL^\i\aTL^^\^M^     111 
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Crusades  also  helped  to  reconstruct  regal  influence  every 
where.      Cities   and  municipalities  sheltered  themselves 
beneath  the  shadow  of  monarchy,  from  the  insolent  or  op- 
pressive exactions  of  aristocracies.    Philip  Augustus  amaz- 
ingly augmented  the  potency  and  energies  of  the  crown. 
The  splendid  fief  of  Normandy  was  declared  a  forfeiting 
A.D.  1204,  and  wrested  for  ever  from  John,  the  cioiel  and 
pusillanimous  brother  of  the  lion-heai*ted  Richard.    St. 
Xiouis  acquu*ed  the  provinces  of  Thoulouse,  with  the  coun- 
ties of  Macon,  Blois,  and  Chartres.     His  saintliness,  even 
in  the  political  career  of  the  present  world,  was,  in  the  long 
iim,  far  more  advantageous  to  his  family  than  the  artifices 
of  lus  most  astute  predecessors.    The  scales  of  equity  in  such 
holy  hands  were  felt  to  be  as  impoUuted  as  the  balances  of 
the  sanctuary;  nor  did  any  one  peep  or  mutter,  when  as 
lord  paramount,  upon  feudal  principles,  his  judges  ventured 
to  take  cognisance  of  all  complaints  that  had,  or  might 
have,  any  relation  to  feudal  services.     Philip  Augustus, 
his  grandfather,  had  also  gained,  through  marriage  and 
escheat,  Artois,  Maine,  Anion,  and  VeiTuandois ;  Louis  the 
Lion  obtained,  dii*ectly  and  indirectly,  Poitou,  Languedoc, 
Tourraine,  and  Bourbonnois;  Philip  IIT.,  St.  Onge  and 
the  Auvergne,  a.d.  1270-85 ;  Phihp  le  Bel,  Champagne, 
Guienne,  Angouleme,  La  Mai'che,  and  the  Lyonnois,  chiefly 
through  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Champafflie  and 
Navarre,  and  the  intrigues  which  he  was  able  to  bring  to 
a  prosperous  issue  with  the  Popes  at  Avignon.     At  the 
.commencement  of  the  fom-teenth  century,  after  the  line  of 
Valois  had   ascended  the  throne,  Charles  VI.   acquired 
Dauphine,  by  bequest,  a.d.  1349;  and  which  afforded  a 
title  of  no  slight  historical  interest  for  the  heirs  to  the 
crown.     Philip  the  Fair  had  ordained  that  royal  appan- 
ages should  not  be  inheritable  by  females ;  through  which 
the  coneolidation  of  the  realm  as  an  undivided  country 
was  greatly  promoted.     He  moreover  oi-iginated  the  Par- 
liaments as  councils  of  supreme  judicatm'e,  representing 
the  sovereign  himself;  and  thenceforward  their  decisions 
gei-ved  to  fill  up  the  deficiencies  of  obsolete  asid  ^<&i^e^ak:R^ 
laws.     He  also  went  for  beyond  any  of  \na  Tj>T%dL<wt^'ssss«», 
in  then*  felonious  practices  of  debasing  tlie  com\  m^Xhfco^ssis^ 
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the  gabelle,  or  tax  upon  salt;  and  fleecing  the  Church  by 
all  kinds  of  impopular  exactions,  the  blame  of  which  some 
of  his  successors  were  base  enough  to  cast  upon  the  ham- 
pered Pontijffs,  whom  their  worloly  pohcy  retained  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  instead  of  replanting  them  on  those 
of  the  Tiber.  He  summoned,  however,  the  States-General, 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  the  extraordinary  sacrifices  re- 
quired by  the  public  misfoi-tunes ;  and  in  order  to  attach 
tne  citizens  and  burgher  classes  to  his  interests,  he  ad- 
mitted the  principle  that  theu*  deputies  should  always 
claim  a  place  at  futiu^  meetings ;  and  fevoured  their  ex- 
emption from  forced  loans  and  military  services.  Their 
contributions  inevitably  gave  them  influence:  nor  coiild 
the  door  fail  to  be  opened  in  so  popular  an  assembly  for 
caUing  wicked  ministers  to  account,  or  inflicting  punish- 
ment upon  them.  The  kings  of  France  therefore  came  to 
be  very  cautious  in  the  handling  of  such  double-edged 
weapons;  yet  meanwhile  the  more  prospei'ous  proviz^ial 
capitals  expanded  in  wealth  and  weight ;  they  even  ven- 
tured on  the  fortification  of  their  suburbs,  upon  their  own 
account;  and  symptoms  already  appeared  of  those  irre- 
ligious tendencies,  which  preferrea  the  despotism  of  a 
secular  master  to  the  ecclesiastical  welfare  of  the  King  of 
kings.  He  died  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
forty-seventh  of  his  age,  a.d.  1314.  His  three  sons  ruled 
in  their  turns :  Louis  X.,  Philip  the  Tall,  and  CharieB 
IV.,  styled  the  Handsome,  a.d.  1314-28. 

The  celebrated  Salic  Law  having  been  solemnly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  states  of  the  kingdom  a.d.  1317,  Philip  de 
Valois,  the  next  male  heir  to  Chai-les  IV.,  whose  queen 
had  no  other  issue  than  t\vo  daughters,  one  of  them  pos- 
thumous, assumed   the  crown  a.d.  1328.     In  lus  time 
commenced  that  feai-fiil  and  protmcted  contest  with  Eng<- 
land,  which  lasted  for  a  full  centuiy,  and  entirely  arrested 
the  progi'ess  of  civil  order  and  constitutional  le^slation. 
The  unfortunate  foundation  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  Ittd 
its  on'gin  somewhat  later  than  the  second  of  those  two 
great  victories,  which  prostrated  for  the  time  the  vigour  of 
tte  French  monarchy,  namdy,  OTec%[  m  k.xj.  1346,  »- 
suiting  in  the  fall  of  Calais  •,  widi^oYXxec^,  k.Ti.'V^&f^^ 
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nected  with  the  glory  of  the  Black  Prince,  as  well  as  the 
calamities  of  his  royal  captive  Kin^^  John.  The  young;er 
and  favourite  son  of  the  latter,  Philip,  a  gallant  youth  of 
only  fourteen,  who  received  a  wound  during  the  engage- 
ment in  defending  his  father,  was  taken  prisoner  with  mm 
on  the  field.  After  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  the  last  of  the 
fonner  Burgundian  family  died ;  and  King  John,  who  was 
his  heir,  granted  it  in  the  way  of  appanage  to  Philip.  This 
prince,  by  his  marriage  with  Margaret,  heiress  to  the 
Coimt  of  Flanders,  acquired  that  province,  together  with 
Artois,  Frwiche  Comte,  and  the  Nivemois.  His  namesake 
and  grandson,  entitled  the  Good,  acquired  all  the  other 
Netherlands,  which  at  that  period  ahounded  with  a  native 
industry  and  population  hased  upon  freedom  and  com- 
merce. The  dukedom  of  Burgundy  thus  grew  into  an 
equipoise  to  the  French  crown  itself.  Its  court  presented 
a  brilliancy  and  elegance  excelled  by  none  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  The  rank  of  its  sovereign  stood  next  to  the  royal 
dignity.  An  able  administration  of  nearly  fifty  years, 
A.D.  1419-66,  had  enriched  the  nobility  as  well  as  the 
commonalty :  on  the  accession  of  Chai-les  the  Bold,  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  might  vie  with  the  chivalry  of 
Spain  or  England ;  while  such  nad  been  the  wealth  of  his 
father,  that  tne  palace  plate  exceeded  2,000,000  of  livres  in 
value.  The  disastrous  struggle  between  the  families  of  Valois 
and  Plantagenet  seemed  frequently  inflamed  or  assuaged, 
just  as  the  caprice  or  policy  of  so  potent  a  vassal  thought  it 
proper  to  intrigue  with  either  party.  The  question  of  jus- 
tice appeared  little  thought  of.  On  the  decease  of  Charles 
IV.,  Edward  III.  of  England  had  advanced  his  preposter- 
ous claims.  These  rested  upon  the  imagined  right  of  his 
mother  Isabella,  the  sister  of  the  last  three  Capetian  kings. 
Apart  fi'om  the  existence  and  confirmation  of  the  Salic 
law,  there  were  no  less  than  five  princesses  with  preten- 
sions superior  to  his  own ;  aware  of  which  fact,  ildward 
set  up  a  distinction,  that  although  females  were  excluded 
fi'om  actual  succession,  the  same  rule  did  not  apply  to  their 
male  issue.  Had  this  even  been  so,  there  \\«ka  i^^^fe^x^^ 
daughter  of  Louis  X.,  whoso  son,  t\ie  ?u\,\ttftlSA\x^  ol^^^ 
varre^  would  be  one  degree  closer  to  tUaft  cws^ai  Qi^^i:?ssv^^ 
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than  the  representative  of  the  Plantagenets.    In  yain  Pope 
Benedict  All.  adjured  the  English  monarch  to  beware  of 
a  i*ash  attempt,  which  might  tfflict  the  world,  but  which 
could  produce  no  permanent  advantages  for  his  own  dy- 
nasty.   Ambition,  however,  has  no  ears;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  but  that  throughout  England  the  Fi*ench  war  was 
always  popular.     The  nation  had  developed  various  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  since  the  termination  of  the  thirteenth 
century.     The  Scotch  and  Welch  contests  had  gratified 
the  conquerors  not  a  little ;  nor  was  the  idea  even  an  un- 
pleasant one  of  retaliating  the  Norman  invasion.    Warfiure, 
with  its  exciting  accompaniments,  found  favour  at  almost 
all  times  in  the  hearts  of  our  native  gentry  and  active 
yeomanry.     Their  nerves  and  sinews  felt  hale  and  strong; 
their  education,  diet,  habits,  and  particularly  their  fidd 
sports,  appeared  to  qualify  them  for  i*obust  contention; 
tneir  very  prejudices  were  so  warm  and  deep  that  they 
almost  assumed  the  more  respectable  form  of  principles. 
The  weakness  of  Edward's  father,  the  guiltiness  oi  his 
mother,  and  the  follies  of  regal  favourites,  were  forgotten 
in  the  glories  of  his  grandfather,  since  whose  vigorous 
administration  substantial  opulence  had  been  brought  into 
numerous  markets,  through  the  sale  of  English  wool  to 
the  Flemings.     The  new  monarch  had  also  exhibited  no 
ordinary  spirit  and  prudence  in  rescuing  Isabella  from  her 
life  of  infamy,  in  consigning  her  vile  paramour  Mortimer 
to  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and  assuming  the 
reins  of  government  a.d.  1830.     His  personal  character, 
however  morally  defective,   presented  many  features  oi 
knightly  courtesy,  courage,  and  magnificence,  which  pasB 
for  virtues  with  the  vulgar,  and  are  not  in  themselves 
without  inherent  importance,   so  for  as  they  rouse  pa- 
triotism in  the  people.     His  victory  moreover  at  HalidonSy 
A.D.  1333,  over  the  Scots,  effectually  effaced  the  painAil 
memoiy  of  Baimockbum  nineteen  yeai-s  before ;  and  all 
domestic  dangei*s  had  disappeared  prior  to  the  great  naval 
triumph  of  the  English  over  the  French  fleet,  24th  June, 
A,D.  1340. 
.         Some  intei-val  had  been  sxjffeted  to  elapse  on  both  sides^ 
Mm  an  appeal  to  arms  could  o^vesid^  \)^  TQfs.^^^^s^RSIu  iUf 
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ward  bad  even  performed  feudal  homage  to  his  competitor 
for  the  possessions  he  held  in  Guienne^  a  circumstance 
which  seemed  at  once  to  surrender  the  object  in  dilute,  . 
and  recopiise  the  legtd  title  of  Philip  YI.  Meanwhile, 
Robert  Count  of  Artois,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  had 
taken  umbrage  at  some  of  the  proceedings  of  his  relative, 
and  excited  the  fires  that  were  glowing  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Plantagenet.  The  sovereign  of  France  had  foolishly 
interfered  on  behalf  of  Scotland.  The  commercial  demo- 
cracy of  Flanders  had  courted  protection  from  the  king  of 
England,  informing  him  at  the  same  time,  as  Artaveld  the 
Brewer  did,  that  before  his  counti*ymen,  who  were  vassals 
of  France,  could  espouse  his  cause,  he  must  challenge  their 
assistance  by  asserting  his  own  rights,  and  denouncing 
Philip  as  an  usurper.  This  was  unhappily  done  in  due 
order.  Mighty  araiies  began  to  assemble.  Disputes  be- 
tween Chai'ies  of  Blois  and  the  Count  De  Montiord  with 
respect  to  the  Duchy  of  Bretagne,  the  former  being 
nephew  to  Philip,  and  the  latter  in  the  interest  of  Edward, 
accelerated  the  collision.  Truces  were  set  aside  through 
parliamentary  supplies ;  until,  a.d.  1346,  Edward  invaded 
Normandy  with  30,000  men.  The  passage  of  the  Sonune 
and  the  battle  of  Crecy  followed  on  the  26th  of  August, 
where  the  archery  of  England  gathered  their  laurels  for 
the  middle  classes,  which  neither  a  few  blundering  dis- 
charges of  clumsy  artillery,  nor  the  swords  of  the  heraldic 
gentry  of  om»  counties  could  have  won,  where  their  ad- 
versaries tripled  them  in  numbei*s.  Calais  was  captured 
the  next  year ;  an  araaistice  succeeded,  and  in  a.d.  1350 
Philip  De  Valois  expired.  John  now  ascended  the  throne ; 
a  monarch  distinguished  by  many  virtues,  but  more  mis- 
fortunes. The  flames  of  contention  broke  out  afresh. 
Within  ten  years  from  the  siege  of  Calais,  Edward  the 
Black  Prince  surpassed  the  renown  of  his  father,  and  gained 
such  a  victoiy  at  Poictiers  that  his  good  fortune  coidd  only 
be  enhanced  by  his  modesty.  Then,  amidst  the  thought- 
less jubilations  of  England,  that  her  warriors,  but  12,000 
strong,  had  beaten  battalions  neai'ly  five  times  that  ^\£kSi\BD&L 
in  physical  or  rather  personal  forces,  waa  \5afc  «3Qsi^\c^  ^'I'^^a^ 
'fidl  to  overBowing  forFrsnce.    Her  go^eYiflnBii\i^%&^?t^2^^ 
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trate, — her  king  a  captive, — ^her  nobility  massacred, — ^her 
demagogues  rampant.  Famine  ravaged  her  fairest  fields 
4md  her  most  magnificent  cities.  Pestilence  fell  alike  on 
friend  and  foe, — the  conquerors  and  the  vanquished.  That 
dreadfid  plague  of  the  fourteenth  century,  denominated 
the  Black  Death,  had  already  desolated  a  large  portion  of 
the  eai*th ;  making  its  earliest  appearance  in  the  north  of 
Asia,  encircling  that  vast  continent,  crossing  over  into 
Aiiica,  and  finally  sweeping  Europe  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Some  have  declaimed  that  a  third  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  three  continents  must  have  perished.  It  has  been 
iiscei*tained  that  London  alone  lost  fifty  thousand  lives  from 
its  awful  presence.  Dmin^  the  pacifacation  consequent  on 
the  triumph  at  Poictiers,  the  Free  Companies,  having  no 
occupation  either  from  John  or  Edward,  spread  themselves 
from  Artois  to  the  Alps.  Ti-affic  and  honest  labour  were 
for  a  long  period  altogether  suspended.  Pillage  devoiu^ 
the  land  in  every  direction.  The  ix)bbers  even  refused 
to  spare  Avignon  in  their  fririous  career ;  nor  could  the 
Pope  redeem  himself  at  a  less  ransom  than  40,000  crowns. 
Some  at  length  betook  themselves  to  Italy;  and  Du 
Guesclin,  the  dower  of  knighthood  in  tliat  age,  conducted 
immense  pai-ties  of  them  across  the  Pyrenees.  The  bonds 
of  society  thus  dissolving,  the  peasantry  of  entire  districts 
displaced  their  masters,  and  turned  order  upside  down, 
in  an  insmrection  which  has  given  a  name  to  all  others,— 
the  Jacquerie.  Communism  and  socialism  revelled  in 
their  hell  upon  earth ;  and  the  Dauphin  Chailes  it  was^ 
who,  under  Almighty  God,  preserved  the  whole  realm  from 
floundering  in  hopeless  and  irretrievable  destruction.  The 
extremity  of  the  peril  may  be  said  to  have  assisted  Imn, 
since  to  his  standard  whatever  remained  in  the  country  ol 
conservative  principle  naturally  gi-avitated.  He  possessed 
a  genius  which  has  seldom  been  found  to  exist  in  his  family : 
at  once  inventive  in  wise  measm^es,  unshaken  by  the  most 
appalling  aspect  of  adversity,  and  with  sufficient  calnmesB 
to  contemplate  occuri'ences  in  their  tioie  colours,  and  not  as 
they  appear  to  ordinary  persons  earned  away  by  the  im- 
pulses  of  the  moment, — -iie  resolutely  uprooted  many  rati 
d  undeniable  abuses,  and.  \\i\x%  \oq^  m<^\;\£L^  out  of  tfaB 
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sails  of  the  more  infmnated  reformers.  His  mind  also  pos- 
sessed a  foimtain  of  cheerfulness  within  itself,  firom  which 
others  also  drew  an  antidote  against  the  suggestions  of 
rashness  or  despair.  With  untiring  economy  he  restored 
the  finances,  and  thus  merited  the  appellation  of  Charles 
the  Wise.  At  Bretigni  was  concluded  what  some  states- 
men called  the  Great  Peace,  a.d.  1360,  upon  terms  which 
assigned  to  Edward  all  Guienne,  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saint- 
Onge,  the  Limousin,  the  Angoumois,  Calais,  and  the  country 
of  Ponthieu,  in  fiiU  sovereignty,  as  an  ample  recompense 
for  his  remmciation  of  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  besides 
the  payment  of  three  million  of  gold  pieces  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  his  royal  piisoner.  King  John,  as  is  well  known, 
meeting  with  many  difficulties  in  effecting  his  obligations, 
most  honourably  returned  to  his  old  quarters  in  the  Savoy, 
where  he  soon  after  died  in  April  a.d.  1364.  Chai'les,  ma 
sagacious  son  and  successor,  assisted  by  the  chivah*ous  Du 
Guesclin,  performed  wondei*s  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  ex- 
hausted state.  Both  the  Edwards  were  now  declining,  one 
from  age  and  the  other  from  disease.  The  Black  Prince,  it 
was  felt,  had  failed  in  a  most  injudicious  enterprise  he  had 
undertaken  into  Castile  on  behalf  of  Pedi»o  the  Cruel ;  for  al- 
though victory  attended  his  arms,  its  results  were  very 
shortly  dissipated  by  the  well-merited  discomfiture  and  fete 
of  the  wretch  his  mistaken  policy  had  patronised.  Aquitaine 
thus  got  involved  in  debt,  to  liquidate  which  required  taxes. 
The  French  subjects  of  an  EngHsh  suzerain  naturally  enough 
looked  to  their  ancient  lord  paramount ;  the  latter  not  at 
all  unwilHng  to  sympathise,  and  even  re-assert  his  not  for- 

fotten  rights.  Thus  hostilities  were  renewed,  for  Charles 
ad  summoned  the  yoimger  Edward  feudally  to  answer 
certain  charges  brought  against  him  before  the  peers  of 
France.  In  a.d.  1358  hostilities  recommenced.  Within 
a  few  campaigns,  nothing  remained  to  the  Plantegenets 
but  Bayonne,  Bordeaux,  Calais,  and  inexpressible  mortifi- 
cation. 

Charles  VI.  succeeded  his  father  a.d.  1380,  as  a  minor 
only  thu-teen  years  old,  under  the  ambitious  and  Wl^"Wsvssq& 
guardianship  of  three  uncles,  the  D\xkea  oi  k.Ti^wv,^cc^'»^ 
and  Biwgiwdf.   The  renowned  Prince  oi  ^  ti\«&\i»dL  SsS^sset. 
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a  sacrifice  to  liis  disinxier  four  years  before ;  an  event  fol- 
lowed l»y  the  demise  of  Edward  III.,  21st  June,  a.d.  1377. 
Kichni'd  1 F.,  his  pfraudson,  wns  also  under  age ;  so  that  the 
thrones  of  l)oth  En^rland  and  France  were  now  tenanted  by 
childrt»n.  The  Paladins  were  gone,  as  it  appeared,  from 
both  nations ;  and  robbers  alone  remained.  Charles  bore 
the  name  of  sovemgn  for  foi-tj  years,  without  fulfilling 
any  of  its  duties ;  his  nominal  reign  being  little  else  than 
a  turbulent  regency,  leading  to  the  subsequent  conflict  of 
his  unfort-imate  coimtry  with  Henry  the  conqueror  of 
Agincourt  Frequently  insane,  an  accident,  through  which 
his  costume  had  token  fii*e  at  a  masquerade,  augmented 
his  mcMitAl  malndy.  All  the  refoims  of  his  &ther  were 
suffered  to  pass  awav  amidst  the  gross  corruptions  of  his 
ministei-s,  the  absurA  pngeontries  of  the  court,  and  the 
miseries  of  tlie  jieoiile,  heightened  and  inflamed  by  the 
factious  passions  ot  three  proud  noblemen.  Anjon  was 
dead ;  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  occupied  his  place  in 
the  drama  of  national  confiision.  The  eaqpenses  of  the  royal 
household  were  quintupled ;  the  middle  and  lower  elates 
CToane<i ;  exorcised  enormities  returned  upon  the  king- 
dom, so  lately  in  some  degrees  improved,  like  the  seven 
imclean  spirits  of  the  pnrable,  as  to  a  house  swept  and 
garnished.  Another  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  also  snc- 
c(»eiled,  A.D.  1404,  whose  title  was  John,  the  ti*eacherous 
assassin  of  his  competitor  Orleans,  a.d.  1407.  Crime  na- 
turally proiluces  cnme ;  and  so  the  Orleanists,  under  the 
denomination  of  Armngnacs,  retaliated  upon  their  antago- 
nist's, with  the  assistJincc  of  the  Dauphin  and  other  mag- 
nates of  the  royal  blood. 

A  revolution  meanwhile  amongst  their  insular  neigh- 
bours had  dethroned  tlie  misguided  representative  of  the 
Black  Prince,  and  substituted  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  as 
Henry  IV.  a.d.  1400.     Whether  Richard  received  his 
death-blow  from  the  battle-axe  of  Exton  or  not  may  be  dis- 
puted; but  the  usurper  lived,  reimied,  and  was  followed  by 
Lis  son,  Henry  V.,  a.d.  1413.    This  wai*like  monarch  re- 
jjMjj^ered  the  injunctions  of  his  father,  never  to  let  sndi 
^^^VUo  and  able  subjects  ^s  tYie  Eniglisb  remain  too  long 
%Jest  the  frowardness  oi  tiac^  ^TQs^f)\>^  Ts&s^\iiSBB:igC 
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with  tlie  Dakp  of  Biii«imchr,  iar  'Oit  s&kt  «c  sl  uTriwwp 
with  thf  ^■iiiigiiirn  cvvzpn^iBD&tS' ibnr  lasmib^sn^  of  lae 
House  of  TaloK.  tk^  I>ia£^  «f  Beer.  fknzriKK.  <>'whh% 
asd  AloufQaB,  vho  cuderioQ^  ^  aa^s  tria  srt  laieir  iwm 
charges  in  ^Bm  ican«*  dGwaemae  ami.  PfoimL  if  iif  iPBHli 

good  deal;  hot  vhima:^^.  m  ajdl  l-fliu  ht  larpvasc  Hw^ 
mandj,  took  Hazdenr.  as^d  wa&  the  locn^  afAjiJawmit  «■ 
his  march  to  GaboEw    '~  _  -- 

tiers  eoold  9kmtt  haw 
morabfe  occarioBL  so 
them.  Hmt  drev  ap  OB  a 
which  guarded  cither  ilaak.  It 
lain  faMl  fidfen,  aad  sofijeaed the  cSarcy  soil:  b& 
the  YnoA  caiafax  radied  AamardJ' their  hatst^  stinok  iut 
in  the  mire;  a  uwicaieat  amh  to  the  ^sm^  h^wTmem, 
who,  with  fixed  pahsadesia  their  froaiL  pomcd  inm  hehiad 
these  an  anaanr  dnwerwhidi  laithmg  onidi^iixni  «r  7»- 
sist.  It  was  a  &al  dar  lor  the  awaiilt  axsd  jr'HitiT'f  «f 
France.  The  Orleanisls  tuflbcd  most:  tibe  BW^imoiHa 
scarcdv  at  all :  a  secret  treaty  haiiag'  -pnTkn^ty  mcm^ 
their  nentrahtT,  and  the  sabeeq[aeBt  rictarr  their  aI15saesL 
Their  dokcy  howerer,  seeaais  to  haw  heea  hcn^At  oner  W 
the  court  portr,  A.D.  I4I9,  to  his  own  destnirtioa.  as  k 
soon  appeared';  iar  the  marder  of  the  Dofce  of  OiViaf, 
twelve  years  before^  was  now  aienged  apoa  himwrlf,  to  ihe 
surprise  of  the  wlu^  worid,  at  ILmittt  lu,  on  the  10th  «f 
the  ensuing  SepfcemW.    Thetoea^ofTr 
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ledged  regent  of  the  whole  realm ;  the  Princess  Catharine 
was  to  be  his  bride ;  and  after  the  demise  of  Charles  his 
inmiediate  succession  was  to  follow,  not  only  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Dauphin,  but  all  the  royal  family.  For  two 
years  he  ffovemed  the  north  of  France  in  the  name  of  his 
father-in-law  Charles :  his  consort  bore  him  a  male-heir, 
destined  in  the  minds  of  vain  courtiers  to  fill  the  thrones  of 
both  Fmnce  and  England  as  one  united  power;  when 
death  dissolved  the  vision,  by  removing  first  Henry  V., 
and  then  Charles  VI.,  in  the  months  of  August  and  Oc- 
tober, A.D.  1422.  The  infant  Henry  VJ.  was  proclaimed 
at  Paris,  imder  the  guardianship  of  his  imcle,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  Charles  VII.,  at  Poictiers, — ^the  central  pro- 
vinces, with  Languedoc,  Poitou,  and  Dauphine  remaining 
loyal  to  his  cause.  The  war  went  on,  season  after  season, 
without  any  decisive  consequences ;  or  at  least  so  loi^  as 
Burgundy  continued  to  sway  the  balance  in  fevoup  ofthe 
Planta  genets. 

Philip  the  Good  was  the  new  vassal  of  that  colossal 
fief,  on  the  assassination  of  John,  his  father,  at  Montereau. 
Yet  all  important  as  his  position  could  not  but  prove  to  the 
combatants  for  tlie  most  enviable  cro^vn  in  Europe,  it  was 
reserved  to  an  obscure  female  to  re-establish  the  lawful 
sovereigns  of  France.  In  a.d.  1429,  the  grand  focus  of 
the  conflict  had  become  concentrated  at  Orleans,  so  situated 
as  it  was  between  the  temtories  of  Henry  and  Charles^ 
that  its  possession  offered  an  easy  entrance  to  either.  The 
talents  of  Bedford,  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  Talbot,  had 
illustrated  the  bannei*s  of  St.  George,  then  waving  before 
the  trenches  of  the  town,  to  achieve  their  ultimate  trimndk 
by  its  fall.  So  vigorously  was  the  siege  pressed  by  m 
English,  and  so  fiiiitlessly  had  the  citizens  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost,  that  Charles  VII.  had  given  up  the 
place  for  lost.  His  queen,  Mary  of  Anjou,  and  his  mis- 
tress, Agnes  Sorel,  are  said  to  have  awakened  him  firom 
utter  despair  by  their  incessant  remonstrances.  Shaking 
off  at  last  his  disgraceftil  lethar^,  he  resolved  upon  a 
giorioua  death  rather  than  submitting  to  an  ignommioitf 
surrender.  It  was  exactly  at  this  juncture  that  unesmected 
relief  arrived.    Near  the  sm^  N\&k.^<^  qIQcc^xiX)  in  UhfuiH 
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pagne,  a  hamlet  called  Domremy  oQntamed  the  small  faim 
on  which  Joan  of  Arc  was  honi,  about  a.d.  1412.  She 
had  been  brought  up  religiously^  as  a  chaste^  prudent^  mild^ 
modest,  and  indus^ous  maiden.  Devoted  to  prayer  and 
charity^  she  had  withdrawn  from  the  amusements  of  her 
sex,  passing  most  of  her  time  in  the  parish  church,  bending 
before  the  cross,  with  clasped  hands,  and  her  eyes  fixed  in 
tender  yet  respectful  contemplation  of  her  divine  Saviour 
and  His  Blessed  Mother.  There  appeared  nothing  in  her 
character  that  was  not  perfectly  natural  and  untdfected ; 
for  she  went  with  her  father  and  brothers  to  their  homeHest 
employments,  pastured  the  cattle  or  sheep  in  their  fields, — 
when  such  was  the  gentleness  of  her  disposition,  that  the 
birds  would  come  at  her  call,  and  eat  bread  out  of  her 
hands ;  or  if  she  stayed  in  the  cotta^,  she  spun  the  hemp 
and  wool  for  the  use  of  their  rural  household.  Not  far 
from  her  home  stood  a  majestic  beech-tree,  of  great  anti- 
quity and  hiffhly  venerated.  It  seems  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated formerly  to  fairies,  but  latterly  to  our  Lady ;  for  in 
the  month  of  May,  Joan,  in  her  childhood,  had  suspended 
on  it  her  floral  garlands,  and  would  often  carry  thitner  her 
favourite  im^e  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  A  fountain  of  clear 
water  bubblea  up  beneath  its  shade,  connected  with  various 
relations  of  salubrious,  if  not  miraculous  quaHties.  The 
politics  of  her  district  bestm  early  to  interest  her  mind ; 
the  inhabitants  of  her  hamlet,  with  a  single  exception,  were 
for  Charles,  and  her  own  heart  beat  high  amount  them. 
At  thirteen  years  of  age  she  mentions  her  first  visits  from 
St.  Catharine  and  St.  Margaret,  as  having  happened  toge- 
ther with  those  from  St.  Michael,  at  or  near  the  fountain 
under  the  fairy  tree,  although  she  did  not  then  understand 
what  they  said.  The  archangel,  she  declaimed,  had  ordered 
her,  so  soon  as  she  comprehended  him,  to  be  a  good  girl ; 
adding  that  God  would  assist  her,  for  she  must  go  to  the 
succour  of  the  King  of  France.  At  times  she  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  a  land  of  mesmeric  ecstacy ;  and  the  entire 
account  given  of  her  by  Charmettes  may  impress  an  ob- 
servant reader  with  the  idea  that  her  case  was  one  o£ 
enthusiasm,  excitement,  and  genuine  mtYVo\Ksvsi,  ^.csajL- 
bined,  overruled^  and  directed  hy  Pro^idenc^  \Ay«^\^^  ^ 
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pai-ticular  object.  In  an  era  of  civil  war  and  contention, 
it  was  not  improbable  or  unbecoming  that  she  and  other 
females  of  her  own  i*ank  in  life  shomd  be  expert  in  many 
military  exercises,  such  as  mounting  a  horse,  usin^  a  lance, 
and  facing  all  sorts  of  danger.  Atlength  a  conviction  be- 
came rooted  in  her  soul,  that  she  was  to  rescue  the  kingdom 
from  its  deplorable  condition.  There  was  an  old  pro- 
phecy then  cuiTent,  that  France  would  be  delivered  by  a 
virgin  from  the  borders  of  Lorraine.  After  various  futile 
attempts  to  gain  attention,  some  of  the  authorities  in  her 
neighbourhood  agreed  that  she  should  be  sent  to  court, 
and  she  reached  Chinon  in  February,  a.d.  1429.  Her  age 
at  this  period  was  about  eighteen,  fn  stature  she  had 
attained  a  middle  size,  and  looked  well  in  armour.  Her 
limbs  were  strong  and  of  beautifid  proportions ;  her  black 
hair  flowed  down  round  a  lovely  neck,  but  not  lower 
than  her  shoulders ;  her  countenance  was  pleasing;  and  she 
had  a  sweet  voice,  with  an  insinuating  expression.  She 
rode  and  carried  a  lance  with  as  much  grace  and  address 
as  the  best  knight  or  esquire;  nor  did  her  oonverBation  f^ 
in  ease,  fluency,  or  discretion.  When  addressed  by  tJie 
prelates  of  Chai'les,  she  answered  that  she  must  sp^k  to 
their  sovereign  herself.  She  came  from  the  King  of  Heaven, 
she  averred,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  conduct  the 
rightful  heir  of  France  to  Rheims,  that  he  might  be  crowned 
there  with  the  customary  solemnities.  The  result  is  well 
known,  and  must  always  be  considered  among  the  most 
curious  phenomena  of  history. 

Introduced  to  the  royal  personages  of  the  court,  and 
having  abundantly  satisfied  Chai*les,  the  offer  of  her  ser- 
vices was  accepted  :  she  described  tlie  suit  of  mail  which 
she  wished  to  wear,  buried  as  it  then  was  in  the  earth  be- 
hind an  altar  of  St.  Cathaiine ;  whilst,  with  regard  to  tba 
standard  tliat  was  to  be  canied  before  her,  several  diTine 
voices,  as  she  affirmed,  du*ected  that  on  a  white  ground 
strewn  with  fleiu*-de-lis  should  be  figm*ed  the  Saviour  of 
mankind,  seated  on  His  tribunal  in  the  clouds,  holding  the 
world  in  His  hands,  and  with  two  angels  kneehng  in  adorft* 
tlon  before  Him.  Charles  retrieved  his  affairs;  Joan  of 
Are  fulfilled  her  pretensioiis  lo  t\i^  minutest  particnlar; 
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ity  of  Orleans  was  leliered  bj  herself  in  pefsoo,  and 
raaag  sovereign  conducted  to  Rheinis  for  his  eoraui- 
She  now  amrmed  that  her  mission  had  reached  its 
ination ;  and  well  would  it  have  been  could  she  hot 
been  allowed  to  return  home  in  peace,  or  withdrawn 
»me  retirement,  where  religion  might  have  sheltered 
rem  observation.  She  was  ennobled  indeed,  and  per* 
ed  many  extraordinary  exploits;  but  Dunois,  the  Bas- 
of  Orleans,  would  never  let  her  go;  until,  idler  being 
ided,  and  having  gained  her  finiQ  victory  at  Lasny  in 
,  A.D.  1430,  she  was  intercepted  and  captured  by  her 
:  bitter  enemies.  Few  persons,  we  suppose,  can  now 
emplate  the  accounts  of  her  examinations,  imprison- 
t,  trial,  and  execution,  without  the  deepest  feelings  of 
ipnancy.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  her  brought  to 
en,  wnere  the  donjon  of  the  great  tower  received  her, 
charge  of  witchcraft.  Her  teet  and  legs  were  fettered 
strong  chain,  which  trayersed  the  end  of  her  bed,  and 
fastened  to  a  large  piece  of  wood  five  feet  long, 
/her  chain  was  poised  round  the  middle  of  her  thm 
spare  body,  so  that  she  could  not  move  irom  her 
).  Five  brutal  keepers  of  the  male  sex  watched  her 
and  night,  three  inside  and  two  outside  her  chamber, 
;h  was  intended  to  have  been  a  cage  of  iron.  On  the 
I  of  May,  A.D.  1431,  she  was  barbarously  burnt  aHve 
le  open  market-place,  guarded  by  800  soldiers,  armed 
axes,  swords,  and  lances.  Her  innocent  tears  and 
intations  melt^  the  spectators.  As  they  bound  her  to 
stake,  she  asked  for  a  cross,  which  an  Englishman 
ediately  made  for  her  out  of  the  end  of  a  stick.  She 
it  gratefully,  kissed  it  with  devotion,  and  then  hid  it 
ly  away  in  her  bosom.  "  0  Jesus !"  she  cried  with 
lid  voice,  as  the  faggots  were  lit,  and  she  felt  the 
es.  Her  fiiendly  hrmr,  who  had  all  along'  attended 
being,  as  she  thought,  in  danger  from  the  fire  and 
,  was  gently  requested  by  her  to  keep  aloof  from  in- 
enience  or  danger,  but  to  hold  up  the  crucifix  before 
until  she  was  dead.  Even  the  executioner  bestinc^ 
pile  in  pity,  that  its  operation  miglit  sSaiottjeii  Vcc  ^bqX.- 
igs;  but  as  the  smoke  and  agony  dastce!a&edL\^i^)^^ 
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called  for  holy  water^  implored  the  divine  assistance^  in- 
yoking  the  blessed  saints^  now  and  then  shrieking  or 
gi*oamng',  yet  always  praying.  At  length  her  poor  head 
was  seen  to  fall  on  one  siae^  and  the  name  of  our  Saviour, 
pronounced  in  a  loud  voice,  was  the  last  word  she  uttered. 
*'  So  perished,"  says  a  modem  historian,  "  after  the  incarce- 
ration of  a  year,  and  by  this  inhuman  death,  the  heroic 
Maid  of  Orleans.  No  deUverer  of  a  country  has  ever 
appeared  who  has  merited  a  more  liberal  fame,  or  achieved 
the  gi*eat  entei*prise  amid  difficulties  more  arduous,  or  with 
pm'er  disinterestedness."  France  herself  has  thought  so, 
and  with  i*eason.  The  genius  of  Joan  seems  to  have  elec- 
trilied  every  province.  Bedford  died  in  a.d.  1435;  and 
Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  the  same  period  seceded 
from  his  English  alliance.  Paiis,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
other  cities,  then  hastened  to  throw  off  an  odious  yoke; 
Normandy  and  Guienne,  with  the  entire  inheritance  ox 
Henry  II.  and  Eleanor, — all  the  conquests  of  the  Edwards 
and  Heniy  V.  were  in*ecovembly  wrested  from  the  grasp 
of  England,  with  the  exception  of  Calais  and  its  adjacent 
districts,  or  the  idle  trophies  of  heraldry. 

The  fifteenth  centmy,  which  had  opened  with  so  much 
promise  for  England,  developed  Httle  else  than  the  most 
melancholy  reverses,  from  the  death  of  the  hero  of  Agin- 
com*t  to  the  reign  of  the  first  Tudor ;  it  seemed  as  thoueh 
France  were  avenging  upon  her  rival  the  various  miseries 
she  had  hereelf  suffered.  The  House  of  Lancaster  had 
been  founded  by  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  grandson  of 
Edward  III.,  by  his  third  son  John  of  Gaunt.  In  order  to 
evade  the  superior  right  of  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  lie 
attempted  to  deduce  a  title  through  his  mother^  descended 
from  Edmund,  pretended  by  certain  partisans  to  liaTB 
been  an  elder  child  of  Hemy  III.,  but  who  was  unjustly 
postponed  to  Edward  I.,  though  with  his  own  consent,  oo 
the  gi'ound  of  personal  defonnity.  The  origfin  of  thess 
claims  of  the  line  of  Lancaster  is  now  known  to  have  beoi 
baseless.  In  the  thu'd  generation,  under  Henry  VI,,  t 
feeble  but  pious  prince,  with  a  heroine  for  his  queen  ia 
-Bfai'g-arefe  of  Anion,  Edward  IV.,  son  of  Richard,  duke  of 
York,  set  aside  nis  sovereign,  \3jA  \\&Ci«vA^\\ia  throne  ly 
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force  of  arms.    The  Hoose  of  York,  konrcr.  tnead  2t» 
denvation  to  Lkmel,  the  seeond  son  of  Edrjaii  IIL.  » 
tliat  it  legally  stood  ia  eooeesBoa  beware  tint  of  LasatRic?'. 
aUowing  for  that  fesnale  Imk  whidi  eonzkeecad  it  vitxi  die 
earls  of  March,  through  Aitne,  eoontes  of  Co&lnd?*': — 
hence  arose  the  chril  wars  of  tfae  White  and  B«d  ita^  t*ie 
two  emblems  of  the  re^ieetnre  djnKtaieE.    TJbriasrijgcT  « 
dreary  interval  of  storm  and  eoidaitkm,  tLe  fu&oia  £&*i 
of  Warwick  possessed  and  eiCRsad  tLe  jiow^r  of  yasdaar 
down  one  king  and  setting  up  aiMdier.    The  lucrrk^  of  stl 
Albans,  Blordieath,  Wakefield,  and  If  ortiacKir  f  CfVK.  ex- 
press the  flnctnatioDS  of  fixtnne  wiaeh  ^^rsaax^jiA  is  tW 
deposition  of  HeDrr  VL,  a-D-  1461:   wiiQst  tLwe  of 
Towton,  Hedgehr  lloor,   HeiiiaaiL  Bdg»i5ai«-   Erpra?- 
ham,  Bamety  and  Tewkedmrr,  denf>t«  tine  duzftin^  fiooitec 
of  a  tragedy  inydring  tiie  final  ruin  tA  the  LAneastnasiff, 
as  also  the  murder  cdT  their  fiainthr  soremsxL    Iiie  Twr# 
sons  of  Edward  IV.  slnmbered  the  nreet  d«^  of  yarf^a^ 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  a.i>.  148^  vMkr  tLe  €:dirj«5»ta&^ 
pillows  of  their  perjored  mide,  Richard  IIL    Aincust  vit 
tatter,  and  to  assert  the  just  jodgnMot  of  AlmiiEirtj  O^jd. 
rose  up  Henry,  earl  of  Bidrnmid,  desoezMied  on  the'»d«  of 
lus  ^Either  fixnn  tiie  Frendb  prineess,  Catharine,  dan^irt«r 
of  Charles  VL,  and  widow  of  Heorr  V.  5  «he  Laid  *2ii*5»4 
upon  second  nuptials  witli  Sir  Owen  Tador,  a  Wel^h  gest* 
tleman,  who  thus  became  progenitor  of  &  new  roral  fuxohr 
in  England.    On  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  ww  d^ 
scended  from  an  iUegitiniate  son  of  John  of  damt,  be 
deemed  himself  the  represeotatrre  of  the  Laaekfrtriass ; 
and  after  his  yictory  orer  the  detested  BichaitL  oq  tlte 
field  of  Bosworth,  a.d.  1485,  he  united  to  huiF  own  ekimf, 
such  as  they  were,  those  of  the  Yoikisti?,  by  marrying 
their  sole  surviving  mincess,  Elizabeth ;  ahhou^  he  never 
had  the  magnanimity  to  acknowledge  his  oliiig«tions  to 
that  admiraole  lady.     The  <^Sspring  of  this  ^-omfiwA, 
onion  was  Henry  VIIL,  who  sneeeetfed  to  the  crown,  a.©. 
1500.    The  first  Tudor  sovereign  had  to  fulfil  a  tjwk 
in  England  analogous  in  several  remects  to  tS[«al  'vXn^ 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Charles  Vll.  m  YTOOcft.    TSj^ 
greater /Muf  of  t&e  oobifity  had  &Dea  m  tbe  ci:^^  mts%)  v> 
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that  not  more  than  twenty-nine  peers  attended  parliament. 
The  oi*dinaiy  annual  revenues  ot  the  exchequer  had  dwin- 
dled to  tlie  pnltr}*'  sum  of  6000/.  sterling;  such  magnates 
as  had  escaped  the  perils  of  their  times  had  to  be  gra- 
dually deprived  of  their  liveries,  or  armed  bands  of  follow- 
ers, which  overawed  the  more  quiet  citizens,  and  interfered 
with  the  reviving  viffour  of  law  and  oi*der ;  whilst  although 
little  remained  of  freedom  beyond  certain  constitutional 
forms,  yet  these  were  so  important,  that  subsequently  they 
helped  to  produce  most  marked  differences  between  the 
national  goveniment  and  chai*acteristics  of  the  French  and 
English :  the  former  manifested  all  sorts  of  tendencies 
towards  centrahsation  and  the  monarehical  principle ;  the 
latter  towards  a  collective  or  parHamentary  regime.  It 
was  some  lonff  intei-val,  indeed,  which  had  to  elapse  before 
libertv  could  be  underetood  or  enjoyed ;  nor  is  it  to  be  in- 
fen-ea  that  any  thing  beyond  the  mera  seeds  of  a  future 
harvest  could  be  discerned,  in  the  trial  by  jury,  the  suffrage 
attached  to  the  possession  of  a  forty-shilhng  freehola, 
or  the  remains  of  Magna  Charta,  which  were  still  clung 
to  with  a  reverence  more  supei'stitious  than  perhaps  en- 
lightened. 

Externally  and  superficially  the  social  prospects  of 
France  at  this  time  appeared  brighter  than  those  of  Eng- 
land. Chai-les  VII.,  when  his  crown  had  once  been  securra, 
set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  policy,  and  worked  won- 
ders; the' proud  and  restless  spirit  of  Bretagnewas  sub- 
dued ;  the  dukes  of  Lon-aine  attached  themselves  to  his 
cause ;  opiwrtunities  were  seized  for  establisliing  the  germs 
of  a  standing  army,  supported  by  fixed  and  legal  imposi* 
tions;  the  administi-ation  of  justice  was  purified  mxn 
numerous  abuses ;  the  finances  revived,  as  they  always  do 
in  any  continued  calm;  and  the  whole  machinery  rf 
society  bcg-an  once  more  to  prosper.  Just  as  Edward  IV. 
in  England  was  rending  the  sceptre  of  his  family  from 
Henry  VI.,  Louis  XI.  ascended  the  throne  of  Frsmoe  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  a.d.  1461.  There  had  seldom  been 
much  domestic  peace  between  them,  and  as  Daupbin  the 
new  monarch  bad  resided  «l  good  deal  at  the  Burgondiii 
court*     His  mind  and  tsXeo^a  'wct^  oliskO  ^\ssec»s^  cndier; 
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labarions  in  attending  to  business,  Tigibint  in  improring  all 
fEiYonrable  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  his  own 
interests,  insatiable  of  territoiy  and  power,  affiible  to  in- 
£ariors,  and  aocnrately  estimating  in  a  moment  the  abilities 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  the  sli^test  intercoorse, — he 
became  able  to  effect  by  craft  and  industiy  what  others 
ootdd  have  only  done  by  force  or  yiolence.  His  will  was 
like  a  whirlpool^  attracting  within  the  circles  of  its  in- 
fluence whatever  might  approach  too  near,  and  then  ab- 
sorbing all  in  one  centre  of  selfishness.  He  trusted  very 
few  persons  beyond  a  certain  point,  observing  with  tnit£, 
that  his  comidl  was  in  his  own  head.  The  secret  svstem 
of  his  government  gradually  nndermined  the  exorbitant 
privil^^  of  the  nobility;  for  he  had  resolved,  that  at 
least  ms  successors  should  be  masters  within  the  limits  of 
their  royal  realms;  but  he  wisely  allowed  it  to  appear  as 
though  he  followed  the  course  of  events,  when  in  r^hty  he 
generally  guided  them.  It  has  been  justly  noticed  that  he 
resembled  Augustus  in  the  simplicity  of  his  manner  of 
life,  the  depth  of  his  dissimulation,  and  his  readiness  to 
perpetrate  any  crime  conducive  to  his  private  aggrandise- 
ment. Greater  in  the  cabinet  than  the  field,  he  could  not 
always  prevent  his  natural  timidity  and  sns^ficion  from 
producing  an  overwise  caution,  so  that  every  now  and 
then  some  dai-ling  scheme  stumbled  upon  the  precise  snare 
which  had  been  too  cunningly  prepared  for  its  opponents. 
It  was  amongst  his  favourite  occupations  to  tamper  with 
parliaments,  allowing  them  to  exercise  just  that  share  of 
mfluence  which  pissed  the  people  with  a  semblance  of 
authority,  whilst  they  screened  the  growth  of  roval  ab- 
solutism from  inconvenient  observation.  Even  tlie  uni- 
versities were  permitted  to  assume  a  shadow  of  political 
importance,  with  the  same  views  and  upon  similai*  terms ; 
they,  as  well  as  provincial  parliaments,  being  more  tract- 
able tools  towai'os  the  construction  of  despotism  than 
assembhes  of  nobles  or  clamorous  States-General.  Render- 
ing himself  daily  more  and  more  important,  he  augmented 
the  domains  of  the  crown  both  in  extent  and  vaL\i<^\  ^rk^ 
nomy  and  prudence  made  him  rich  as  ip^^  %&  ^^es^x^S 
bis  revenues  reached  the  amoimt  oi  4,7Q0,^(>^^^:<^'c^^'^ 
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annum,  an  enormous  sum  for  that  a^e,  and  equivalent  to 
3,000,000/.  sterling  at  the  present  tune.  He  greatly  en- 
lai'ged  the  Companies  of  Omonnance  through  additions  of 
Scotch  and  Swiss  mei*cenaries,  introducing  a  hotter  organ- 
isation, and  constituting  them  a  permanent  and  efifectiTe 
body  of  infantry,  ready  at  the  royal  conunand  for  exe- 
cuting any  sudden  entei*prise.  His  nearest  competitor  for 
renown  and  prowess  was  Chai'les  the  Bold,  his  old  play- 
fellow, who,  on  the  death  of  Philip  the  Good,  a.d.  1467, 
inheiited  the  treasiu'es  and  ducal  dominions  of  Bure^dy 
and  the  Netherlands.  Matter,  nevertheless,  can  oe  no 
match  for  mind;  Louis  art^y  availed  himself  of  his 
superior  tact,  and  the  concentrated  character  of  France,  as 
agiiinst  the  reckless  courage  of  his  rival,  which  d^ne- 
rated  into  rashness,  and  the  unsettled,  irritable,  and 
sensitive  populations  of  the  Flemish  cities,  requiring  the 
management  of  gentle  poUcy,  for  which  their  oluff  sove- 
reign possessed  no  skill,  and  felt  less  diepoBition.  The 
duke  was  quite  as  ambitious,  as  might  have  been  expected; 
but  his  objects  were  to  exchange  his  coronet  finr  a  crown, 
to  display  the  pomp  and  opulence  of  his  court  and  country, 
to  conduct  military  expeditions,  to  act  independently  of 
every  kind  of  control,  and  eclipse  by  the  external  splendour 
of  his  administration  the  less  ostentatious  yet  wiser  go- 
vernment of  Louis.  After  sevei*al  years  of  uninterrupted 
success  in  his  enterprises,  Charles  the  Bold  experienced  his 
fii*st  failure  before  the  little  town  of  Nuz,  near  Cologne. 
He  then  fell  upon  Switzerland,  and  was  defeated  at  Gran- 
son,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  with  more  disgrace  than 
slaughter ;  but  again  at  Morat  with  prodigious  loss,  A.11. 
1476.  Desperation  now  destroyed  the  dregs  of  a  capadtj 
that  had  never  been  gi*eat;  and  setting  his  life  upon 
another  cast  at  Nancy,  he  received  his  final  overthroir 
from  the  Duke  of  Loiraine,  and  perished  in  the  engage- 
ment, A.D.  1477.  His  only  daugliter,  Mary,  had  married 
Maximilian,  to  whom,  as  there  existed  no  male  heirs,  she 
brouglit  Fi'anche  Comt^  and  the  Netherlands ;  but  France 
seized  upon  and  retained  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  a 
male  £ei,  never  again  to  be  separated  from  the  kingdom. 
Loms  XI.  sickened  oad  OdeA.,  k.t>.  \^'^,  ^  PleaBU^ 
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one  of  his  palaoes,  in  the  neigMwurbood  of  Tonn,  won 
oat  by  secoJar  anYJeties  and  mental  tormentfi.  His  sosl, 
Charles  VIII.,  throogh  his  mqitials  with  the  heiress  of 
Bretagne,  united  that  noUe  peerage  to  his  hereditarr  do- 
minions: the  whole  farming  a  oom|iact  and  ooasotid&ted 
empire,  embraced  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Bar  of  Biscar,  the 
English  Channel,  Artois,  Laxembonrg,  Ijorraine,  tTpper 
Bui^undy,  SaToy,  the  Lower  Alps,  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyons. 
Pot^t  boUi  at  home  and  alvoad,  he  listened,  as  we  hare 
seen,  with  greedy  ears  to  the  soggesdaiis  of  the  nsorper  at 
Mikm,  that  he  should  attack  3  aples.  Nothing  seemed 
capable  of  resisting  the  impetuosity  of  the  Fnnch.  Fer- 
dinand,  the  late  oiemy  of  Sforza,  had  expired  of  positire 
t^Tor  as  the  invasion  approached.  His  son,  Alf^ocso  11^ 
withdrew  from  the  ccmni8i<m  into  the  retirement  of  mo- 
nastic life.  Within  a  few  days  after  the  accession  ci 
another  Ferdinand,  Charles  con^eted  his  conqnestL  He 
had  OFemm  all  Italy  with  26,000  men;  bat  the  Pope, 
with  the  great  republics,  had  now  learned  their  lesson  maa 
painful  experience.  It  was  clearly  and  quickly  perceiTed 
that  although  no  single  state  amcrngst  them  oxild  be  a 
match  for  such  an  enemy,  yet  a  confederacy  might  accom- 
plish what  the  separate  membo^  durst  not  attempt.  To 
this  expedient,  therefore,  they  had  recourse.  A  league 
was  formed,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  between  the 
Pope,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  had  just  succeeded 
his  father  Frederick  HI.,  the  Yoietians,  the  Milanese,  and 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  Charles  VIII.  lost  his  spoils  as 
rapidly  as  he  had  acquired  them.  There  remained  no 
otner  altematiTe  for  him  but  to  return  back  ^gsdn  to 
France  without  loss  of  time.  On  the  banks  of  the  Tanaro, 
in  the  valley  of  Fomova,  the  allies  lay  in  wait  to  inflict 
upon  the  aggressor  their  retribative  vengeance.  They 
were  thrice  as  numerous  as  his  own  wearied  and  weakened 
forces ;  yet  the  Swiss  cut  their  way  through,  so  that  the 
king  is  said  to  have  lost  only  200  Uves  against  3000  of  his 
adversaries.  He  died  without  issue,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  7th  April,  a.d.  1498,  and  was  sosxf^AsA. 
by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  under  the  tiAft  oi  \ic>\]^  ^^iSV* 
The  pohiacal  fever  of  gaining  or  T^ft\t\^T\\t\y^  \£&3QS^k^ 
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in  Italy  fell  upon  him  also.  His  claim  to  Naples  was 
identical  ^vith  that  of  Chai'les;  hut  he  demanded  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  through  his  grandmother  Valentina, 
daughter  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti.  Having  first  es- 
}X)U8ed  the  queen-dowager  hy  papal  dispensation,  he  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  entered  Milan  in  triumph,  a.d.  1500.  Lu- 
dovico  Sforza,  the  Moor,  ultimately  met  the  <lue  reward 
of  liis  crimes  in  perpetual  imprisonment;  but  the  con- 
queror, intent  upon  repairing  the  losses  of  his  predecessor 
in  the  soutli  ot  Italy,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain  for  that  specific  purpose.  The  last  Ferdi-' 
nand  of  Naples,  who  fled  to  Isolua  fi*om  the  arms  of 
Charles,  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Frede- 
rick. Louis  and  his  Spanish  ally  deposed  him;  made  a 
Sartition  of  his  dominion  between  themselves;  allowed 
im  to  withdraw  to  France,  where  he  became  Buker  of 
Anjou,  with  a  splendid  pension,  and  then  quarrelled  about 
the  division  of  tneir  phmder.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  called 
the  Great  Captain,  soon  settled  matters  on  behalf  of  his 
Castilian  mastei',  by  simply  stripping  the  French  onoe 
more  of  all  their  Neapolitan  possessioa?,  a.d.  1603 ;  which 
from  that  time  forward  remained  united  with  Sicily,  xmder 
the  grandsire  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  a  long  hne 
of  his  posterity.  Alexander  VI.  expired  in  the  same  year, 
the  tiara  passing  in  conclave  to  Julius  II.  This  pontiff 
signalised  his  reign  by  restoring  the  temporal  dominions  of 
the  Holy  See,  as  also  by  the  steps  he  took  with  respect 
to  the  League  of  Cambray,  from  which  era  the  overween- 
ing prowess  of  Venice  began  perceptibly  to  decline.  His 
main  object  and  just  policy  was  to  expel  all  foreign  tyranny 
from  the  Italian  Peninsula.  Louis  nad  joined  the  comb> 
nation  as  against  the  wealthy  Queen  of  the  Adiit^tic ;  but 
his  astonishment  vented  itself  in  vain  indignation  when  the 
deeper  views  of  Julius  came  to  be  carried  out.  The  Pope^ 
the  Swiss,  and  the  Venetians,  drove  him  back  into  nis 
own  countiy ;  the  son  of  the  infamous  Ludovico  Sfona 
was  installed  as  the  Duke  of  Milan ;  and  even  Genoa  re- 
pavered  her  independence,  a.d.  1512.  The  energetic  poB* 
'%  bowefver,  was  removed  by  death  in  an  advanced  age^ 
at  the  very  crisis  ot  \u»  gemxiA,   ^Sa^  va^cfiOBaoi' 
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the  celebrated  Leo  X.,  son  of  the  Medicean  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.  Louis  XII.  terminated  his  reign  somewhat 
later^  a.d.  1515;  whose  crown  descended^  as  he  left  no 
children,  upon  Francis  I.  He  once  more  reversed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Sforzas,  and  regained  the  ground  of  his  prede- 
cessor ;  so  that  while  the  ^aniards  ruled  permanently  at 
Naples,  the  French  also  for  an  interval  domineered  at 
Milan.  Yet  events  of  infinitely  wid«r  importance  were 
now  opening  on  the  world. 

It  cannot  but  have  struck  any  attentive  reader,  that 
Christendom  seemed  ripe  for  condign  chastisements  at 
the  hands  of  Almighty  God.  National  corruptions  cried 
aloud  for  an  efPusion  of  the  vials  of  celestial  wrath  against 
the  avarice,  pride,  prodigality,  heathenism,  cruelty,  and 
profligacy,  wiiich  almost  every  where  prevailed.  The  spi- 
ritual combustibles  had  been  in  fact  for  a^s  and  genera- 
tions accimiulating,  to  which  Luther  and  his  coadjutors 
merely  applied  the  matches.  Not  that  the  guilt  of  their 
incendiarism  and  rebellion  is  to  be  palliated  upon  this  ac- 
count. The  Church  had  the  grand  principles  of  revires- 
cence  for  her  lukewarm  and  sinml  members  upon  her  own 
holy  altai*s,  and  in  her  own  genuine  identity,  which  of 
course  can  never  change,  being  derived  fix)m  the  Father 
of  Lights,  with  whom  there  is  neither  variableness  nor 
shadow  of  alteration.  But  her  children  had  no  longer  any 
fervent  affection  for  her  fold :  they  had  foiwtten  her  in- 
structions, despised  her  precepts,  rejected  ner  influence, 
and  already  apostatised  in  heart  and  spirit  from  the  sym- 
bols of  her  raith.  It  is  not  for  the  secular  historian  to 
decide  who  might  be  most  to  blame,  whether  the  laity  or 
the  clergy ;  but  both  had  declined  awfiilly  when  the  thun- 
derclap came.  The  affair  of  Indulgences  happened  to  offer 
a  convenient  handle  for-  the  great  ecclesiastical  revolt, 
which  in  a  few  years  rapidly  extended  through  various 
portions  of  Em*ope.  No  good  Catholic  requires  an  ex- 
planation of  these  invaluable  favours  and  privileges;  of 
which  an  exceptional  abuse  can  afford  no  argument  against 
their  judicious  and  authorised  use.  After  the  Cr\x«aAfi», 
there  were  two  imdoubted  evils  which  arose,  xwoX.  ^^OTi^QfikA 
Indulgences  as  such,  but  from  an  oceasloiiSil  di^ex^^^^  ^ 
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tiie  money  raised  irom  its  original  destination ;  and  from 
the  office  of  distributing  them  being  conmiitted^  mider  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  to  very  inferior  and  improper  agents. 
Thus,  for  instance,  about  six  years  before  tne  controversy 
at  Wittemburg,  an  indulgence  had  been  preached  in 
Saxony  to  raise  supphes  for  the  war  against  the  Turks; 
but  the  entii*e  sum  got  intercepted,  and  was  privately 
divided  between  the  emperor  and  that  same  elector  who 
afterwards  patronised  Luther  !  Amongst  the  dazzling 
projects  of  JuHus  II.  had  been  one  for  re-erecting  the 
gi*and  basihca  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  upon  a  scale  of  mag- 
nitude and  magnificence  suitable  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
Chiistian  world.  For  this  purpose  he  had  published  in- 
didgences  in  France  and  Poland,  which  his  successor, 
Leo,  enlarged  with  the  same  views,  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  northern  provinces  of  Geimany.  The  papal  commission 
was  delegated  to  the  Archbishops  of  Mentz  and  Magdeburg, 
the  latter  of  whom  enaployed  as  his  representative  TetzeJ^ 
a  Dominican  friar.  He  and  his  assistants  must  have  pro- 
ceeded with  no  inconsiderable  carelessness  and  temerity, 
if  we  may  judge  ii'om  the  declamations  of  their  accusers, 
and  the  consequences  which  followed.  Martin  Luther  was 
an  Augustinian  of  ability  and  character,  but  ftdl  of  pre- 
judices against  the  Court  of  Rome ;  and  possessing  that 
vulgar  yet  forcible  eloquence  in  the  vernacular,  which  at 
once  insures  the  attention  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
when  these  ai*e  addressed  through  the  medium  of  national 
predilections.  From  a  few  sparks  at  the  commencement, 
the  controversy  developed  into  a  conflagration.  Whatever 
his  doctrines  might  have  been  at  first,  they  settled  down 
into  the  assertions,  that  by  the  Fall  of  Adam  man  has  be- 
come deprived  of  his  free  will ;  that  faith  alone  is  sufB- 
cient  for  salvation ;  and  that  the  best  of  our  actions  are  of 
their  own  nature  grievous  offences.  It  would  be  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  go  further  into 
the  theology  of  Protestantism  than  just  to  record  a  few 
of  its  unmistakeable  elements  and  features.  These  have 
no  other  basis  than  the  quicksand  of  private  judgment ;  nof, 
indeed^  can  they  have.  That  revelation  which,  to  be 
woHh  any  thing,  must  \)e  feom  ^leweii^Sa  ^t^AsM^  to  ft 
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subjectiYe  matter  of  opinion,  instead  of  being  leoognised  as 
an  objective  and  obli^torj  role  of  jfiGUth,  binding  npon  the 
hearty  the  head,  the  conscience,  and  the  mora&.  Hence 
this  disastrous  negation  of  truth  has  rolled  down  the  slopes 
of  time  and  circumstance,  descending  from  precipice  to 
precipice,  until,  shivered  into  fragments,  it  Ues  at  the  bot- 
tom of  society  in  every  form  of  heresy,  schism,  dissent, 
latitudinaiianism,  and  infidelity.  Its  natural  forces  are 
every  one  of  them  centiifugal,  without  inherent  life  or  set- 
tled form.  Such  vitality  as  it  has  displayed  has  been  all 
for  dissolution  and  destruction.  Wherever  it  is  really 
active,  it  shakes  the  fabric  of  empires ;  where  it  remains 
passive,  it  saps  their  foundations.  There  is  no  disusing 
the  grand  fundamental  fact,  that  it  ignores  autnority. 
Luther  would  have  acknowledged  this,  had  he  been  honest, 
when  he  lived  to  see  his  followers  turning  upon  himself,  or 
tearing  each  other  in  pieces.  His  system,  in  its  widest 
sense,  commenced  with  Cain  and  the  first  murder,  and  will 
reach  to  the  last  crime  of  the  last  revolution.  The  piety 
of  private  individuals  possesses  htde  intrinsic  connection 
witn  the  point  at  issue.  Wherever  it  exists,  it  must  be 
the  operation  of  the  grace  of  God,  producing  supernatural 
residts  in  spite  of  error;  as  to  which,  some  of  the 
general  effects  are  mercifully  neutralised  through  a  coun- 
teracting' Providence,  by  no  means  bound  to  give  an  ac- 
coimt  of  its  actions.  Protestantism  should  be  surveyed  as 
to  what  it  is,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  as  to  what 
it  has  perpetrated  in  the  world.  Every  deist  that  has  ever 
existea  has  a  right  to  aiTange  himself  with  Luther,  as 
Geiinany  is  reaoy  enough  to  acknowledge;  nor  can  the 
Antinomian  or  Anabaptist,  revelling  in  the  mu-e  of  unde- 
nounced licentiousness,  be  logically  expelled  from  his  com- 
pany. The  consequences  of  an  audacity  which  impugned 
the  Canon  of  Scripture  on  the  one  h^d,  whilst  on  the 
other  it  defied  the  Living  Voice  which  settles,  sanctions, 
and  inteiT)rets  it,  ai'e  written  in  a  thousand  battles  which 
have  desolated  the  face  of  the  earth, — ^m  the  convulsions 
which  have  made  the  civilised  fanuly  of  mankind  rock 
and  reel  to  its  centre, — ^in  the  worship  oi  'we«\^,y\!^^ 
has  polluted  the  altai-s  of  the  Most  rl\g\i, — «sA  \sv  ^G»fi^ 
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problem  yet  to  be  solved,  of  poverty  without  knowledge, 
under  the  hoof  of  oppression,  as  well  as  without  religion 
to  soften  its  lot  in  this  life,  or  illuminate  its  prospects  for 
the  futiire. 


CHAPTER  xnr. 

A.D.  1516-1648. 

GENERAL  SKETCHES  07  EUBOPEAN  HI8T0BT  FROM  THE  AGE  OF 
CHARLES  THE  FIFTH  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  WESTPHALIA. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  having  survived  his  queen 
Isabella  and  his  son-in-law  Philip  of  Austria,  died  at 
length  in  a.d.  1516,  after  the  acquisition  of  Upper  Na- 
varre from  the  family  of  John  d'Albret,  who  could  onlj 
retain  the  lower  distncts  and  Beam ;  so  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  Spains  now  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  jPoi-tugal.  Chai'les,  the  son  of  Philip,  was  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age  at  the  death  of  his  grandfather. 
Joanna,  his  mother,  rendered  incapable  of  reigning  through 
insanity,  could  not  avoid  being  set  aside ;  and  within  three 
or  four  years  more,  Maximilian  being  dead,  he  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  dignity ;  besides  having  come  into  possession 
of  the  County  of  Burgmidy,  the  Netherlands,  the  American 
Indies,  as  they  were  termed,  together  with  the  crowns  rf 
Naples  and  Sicily,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  some  for- 
tresses on  the  noi'them  coasts  of  Africa.  Cardinal  XimeneB 
had  consolidated  for  him  his  Ibeiian  throne ;  so  that  this 
fortunate  prince  had  but  just  reached  the  period  of 
manhood  when  he  found  himself  the  most  powerftd  mon- 
arch in  Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  a  contemponuj 
with  other  sovereigns  of  no  ordinary  energy  or  abilitVi 
such  as  Emanuel  at  Lisbon,  Henr}'-  VIII.  of  Englandi 
Fitmcis  I.  of  France,  and  Solyman  the  Magnificent  at 
Constantinople.  Leo  X.,  however,  no  less  renowned  fer 
his  political  wisdom  than  his  munificent  patronage  of  tli0 
arts  and  sciences,  stood  alone  in  the  attention  with  which 
he  watched  the  approsucTamg  T\N^\rj  \i^Ween  the  Frendi 
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and  Spanish  Boreraipis.  Had  hm  policT  ken  prapair 
followed  out,  hnimwHp  ndsduef  woold  h*Te  beea  prevased. 
fie  had  advised  the  Ciimiii  efecton  to  fix  upoa  oae  of 
their  own  number  or  aaitiai  to  wear  the  dfades;  &  aoep 
which  mi^ht  have  gmie  hr  tomnk  uteigiiBg'  tbe  poii- 
tieal  eqidhhriiim  thrcn^hoiit  Cbnaieaoam^  Y«c  the  pK9- 
digtility  of  this  pontztt  acceleimced  the  eris  ot  cmser 
{torn,  another  qnarter;  and  boch  die  virfTIatffln  isf  ine 
pope  and  the  woddfineas  of  the  emperor,  at  &  sabtfeuuent 


period  of  their  respectrre  tasianeSy  m 
must  be  mentionea  as  prominent  amongit  the  madimaica 
of  the  times.  More  immediate  perik  of  a  aecolar  naxnce 
laj  in  the  mind  of  Francis,  who  eoold  nerer  £:r?e€  cfae 
mortifying  preference  which  G^manr  had  dii^pta^ed  m 
selecting*  Charles,  instead  of  himself  to 


lian.     fie  also  felt  boond  in  honour.  as§  well  as  inzenst,  to 
support  the  exchided  king  of  ^&Tarre.  a  thorocghfr  Fnsndt 
connection.   Yisonsof  iecoTenng?r^p2esMiii«cmie»ll^^ 
in  his  rather  ardent  imaginatinn,    fie  fnrtaer  aeared  dtafi 
Charles  nu^t  reckum  the  Dochr  of  IfiLuly  u  a  net  oc  the 
.  em^nre,  which  ultimatehr  proTed  to  be  the  erne :  nor  wa^ 
the  Dnchj  of  Borgundj  itself  deemed  altogeciier  oee 
from  danger,    fie  had  moreover  contracted  &'r«enr  alli- 
ance with  the  Xhike  of  Gndd^and.  an  hereditarj  eoenj     * 
of  the  Austrian  £unil  v.    The  Pope^  when  warmly  ^oiieiced 
to  espouse  one  or  other  of  the  competitors  £at  Iti^lian  iafs- 
ence,  endeavoured  in  Tain  to  obsenre  the  str%test  nnpaar- 
tiali^.     fienry  Till,  of  England   mz^rht  have  a^oracd 
the  most  useful  assistance  towards  the  preserrarfon  of 
peace;  but  his  talents,  thon^  by  no  means  de^zAcMt, 
were  marred  by  inordinate  vanity,     fie  nonrisLed  ambi- 
tions schemes  of  his  own :  he  fancied  himself  the  arbiter  of 
Europe ;  his  accession  had  united  and  settled  the  claims  of 
a  double  dynasty;  his  wealth  was  enormous,  before  his 
extravagance  had  exhausted  it ;  his  prerogative  Lad  grc^ni 
so  ponderous  at  home,  that  he  imagined  his  influence  would 
not  fail  to  be  equally  irresistible  abroad ;  and  hence  liii 
entire  tone  became  assuming  and  imperious,  exactly  when, 
to  have  effected  any  good,  it  ought  to  have  been  enucdoft^- 
tory.    After  hostiUtiesb^TBD^I^X^w^YA^Ykb^ 
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the  emperor  and  England  against  France,  as  the  least  of 
two  great  evils,  just  lived  to  witness  the  rapid  progress  of 
Chanes  in  Italy,  where  the  French  were  nearly  expelled 
fi*om  the  Milanese,  although  their  own  country  was  in- 
vaded without  much  effect  oy  the  English.  But  a  conspi- 
racy of  the  Constable  Bourbon  appeared  pregnant  with  fer 
more  important  consequences,  particulai*ly  when  the  in- 
jm^ed  fugitive  had  entered  the  imperial  service.  His 
countrymen  were  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Biagrassa,  me- 
morable for  the  death  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard,  and  the 
rebuke  administered  by  him  to  all  traitors,  Defore  he  was 
removed  in  his  glory  from  the  field.  Yet  the  following 
year  was  still  more  aisastrous  to  Francis;  for  in  the  action 
near  Pavia,  24th  of  Februaiy,  a.d.  1525,  he  lost  a  noble 
army,  the  last  relics  of  whatever  remained  to  him  beyond 
the  Alps,  his  personal  liberty,  and  in  fact  every  thing  ex- 
cept the  honour  of  his  crown.  The  subseouent  treaty  of 
Madrid  obtained  his  freedom  indeed,  on  conoitions  so  hard, 
that  Europe,  roused  rather  late  to  some  sense  of  danger, 
formed  a  league,  with  Clement  VII.  at  the  head  of  it,  to 
get  reasonable  limits  to  the  overweening  aggrandisement  of* 
the  emperor.  But  the  imperialists  under  Bourbon,  become 
rabid  for  prey  or  plunder,  and  consisting  to  a  great  extent 
of  German  Lutherans  in  the  fresh  fervours  of  their  heresy, 
marched  at  once  to  Rome  in  May,  a.d.  1527 ;  where^ 
though  the  Constable  died  beneath  the  walls,  which  his 
banditti  had  mounted,  such  scenes  were  enacted  as  threir 
into  comparative  shadow  the  barbarism  of  Alaric  or  Gen- 
seric.  Robertson,  a  Protestant  historian,  has  declared 
that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  or  even  imagine  them. 
Churches,  palaces,  and  private  houses  underwent  pillage 
without  mercy.  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was  exen^ 
from  injmy.  Whatever  might  be  respectable  in  modesty 
or  sacred  in  religion,  seemed  only  the  more  to  provoke  WB 
rage  of  the  soldiery.  Virgins  sufiered  violation  in  the  amu 
of  their  mothers,  and  on  those  altars  to  which  they  h$d 
fled  for  safety.  Cai*dinals,  nobles,  priests,  after  the  enda^ 
ance  of  every  indignity  and  torture,  were  thro^vn  into  dun- 
geons^  and  menaced  with  the  terrors  of  the  most  crad 
aeatbs,  to  extort  from  tJiem  ^e\i\^dd!OTL  treasures.    Tha 
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booty  in  readj  moner  alone  amoonted  to  1,000,000 'of 
ducats ;  nor  did  the  oatraires  cease  when  the  first  fnrr  of 
the  storm  was  OTer.  The  Pope,  called  awav  feom  eeSe- 
brating'  High  Mass  at  St.  Peter's,  fouad  his  castle  ot  St. 
Angelo  an  insufficient  refuge.  He  was  anested  in  the 
name  of  Charles,  and  doomra  to  dose  oonnnement.  His 
conquercN'  played  the  part  of  a  hypocrite  with  iin{KiraI]eled 
gravity.  Spain  was  shocked  at  the  intelligence.  Its  acre- 
reign  veiled  the  joy  of  his  heart  under  the  symbols  of  pro- 
found mourning  at  the  success  of  his  arms ;  and  he  exen. 
ordered  prayers  to  be  offered  in  evenr  church  of  Lis  domi- 
nions for  that  identical  captive  whose  liberatirai  he  could 
have  procured  any  moment  by  a  letter  to  Ids  srenenJs. 
Who,  after  this,  can  wonder  at  the  ecdeaastical  pheno- 
mena of  the  sixteenth  century  ? 

The  French  had  to  see  their  best  efforts  again  diso^n- 
fited  through  the  death  of  their  general,  Lantrec,  the  rev<^t 
of  Andrew  Doria,  the  loss  of  their  garrison  at  Genoa,  to- 
gether with  the  ruin  of  another  fine  army  before  Naj^es, 
ere  the  Peace  of  Cambray,  a.d.  1529,  assuaged  the  pas- 
sions of  warfare,  and  abandoned  the  Italian  states  to  the 
will  of  Charles.  He  reduced  the  Florentines  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Medici;  the  Sforzas  were  restored  at 
Milan ;  but  trains  were  hud  every  where,  which  secretly, 
yet  not  the  less  surely,  secured  the  future  culmination  of 
opanish  interests.  The  emperor,  at  ibis  particular  junc- 
ture, well  knew  that  moderation  would  better  promote  his 
ultimate  views  than  any  political  severity.  Solyman  had, 
a  few  years  previous  to  the  present  pacification,  reduced 
Hhodes,  to  whose  gallant  knights  of  St.  John  Charles  had 
awarded  Malta.  The  dreadful  slaughter  at  Mohatz  had 
enabled  him  to  place  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary 
upon  the  head  of  his  brother,  Ferdinand;  but  the  liuks 
bad  oven-un  the  latter  kingdom,  and  were  menacing  Aus- 
tria. The  confederacy  of  tne  Protestant  princes  threatened 
to  take  the  shape  it  soon  after  assumed  at  Smalcalde ;  and 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Anabaptists  seemed  rajndly  approach- 
ing the  putrescent  stages  of  its  progress  in  vaiious  district& 
of  Geimany.  With  no  real  consistency  covlA.  ^xfs  wq^^m^ 
rity,  save  that  of  the  Catholic  Churcb,  s\\i[ki(yte»&  Tl&Asct  ^9^ 
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ritiial  vagaiies.  They  were  the  eyaporations  of  private 
judgment  brooding  over  Divine  Revelation,  upon  funda- 
mentally eiTdneous  principles ;  and  corrupting',  as  a  matter 
of  course,  into  the  unconstrained  indulgence  of  sensual 
passion.  Tiiat  such  results  should  not  always  follow  in 
neretical  countries  arises  from  certain  elements  of  Catho- 
licity still  retained  in  society.  Muncer,  the  earliest  pro- 
l)liet  of  this  sect,  who  hod  as  much  right  to  his  notions, 
upon  the  gi-ounds  of  Protestantism,  as  Luther  or  Calvin 
had  to  theii-s,  perished  on  a  scaffold  at  Mulhausen,  as 
early  as  a.d.  1526.  They  were  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  Monnonites  of  their  dav  and  generation;  nor  could 
John  Matthias,  the  baker  ol*  Haarlem,  nor  John  Booold, 
the  tailor  of  Leyden,  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  overt 
violence,  be  justly  called  to  account  by  those  persons  who 
seized  upon  ecclesiastical  property,  or  conceded  a  couple  of 
consorts  to  the  evangelical  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  At  Mun- 
ster,  in  WestphaUa,  the  two  Johns  of  Holland  attempted 
to  found  their  republic,  which  was  to  subdue  the  wnolo 
world  to  the  sceptre  of  the  King  of  saints.  After  atrocities 
not  to  be  told,  the  bishop  of  the  city  and  diocese  had  to 
suppress  them  by  military  force,  a.d.  1533-5 ;  at  the  very 
period  when  the  emperor  was  undeitakinff  his  expedition 
against  the  Mahometan  jwlygamists  on  the  coast  of  Ba^ 
bary.  Hayraddin  of  the  Eed  Beai*d,  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate pirntes  that  ever  sailed  the  seas,  had  succeeded  his 
Ijrotlier  Aruk  or  Home,  in  the  sovereignty  oi  Algien, 
whicli  lie  had  formerly  assisted  him  to  usurp  frx>m  tiia 
Abuhafides.  Attracted  by  the  fame  of  Solyman,  as  also 
to  obtain  a  patron  the  grandem'  of  whose  name  might  pro- 
tect his  naval  depredations,  he  placed  his  dominions  under 
tlie  supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  Poi'te ;  a  mark  of  submis- 
sion so  flattering  to  the  sultan,  that  he  nominated  him 
admiral  of  the  entire  Turkish  fleet.  Proud  of  such  power 
and  distinction,  and  professing  himself  a  tributary  to  the 
padisha  at  Constantinople,  he  acquired  Tunis,  of  which  (ihe 
expelled  chieftain,  Muley  Hassam,  apphed  to  Chnrles  V. 
for  help  towards  his  restoration.  The  ships  and  shoni 
of  every  Christian  state  in  the  Mediterranean  had  erf 
.&red  from  the  lavaj^ea  o?  ^«Lt>owco«s«5^\  ^  xfcsA  tlie  empenr 
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almost  &ncied  Limself  a  Crnflader,  when  he  captured  the 
Goletta  with  300  jHeces  of  cannon,  as  weQ  as  the  whole 
hostile  squadron.  On  land  the  enemy  also  expenenoed 
severe  reverses.  Ten  thonsand  Christian  shtTes  were  eman- 
cipated without  ransom ;  the  freedom  of  as  manv  moi^ 
was  provided  for  hy  iresij ;  nor  would  there  hare  hetn  a 
spot  on  the  hrightness  of  his  triumph  had  Tkot  his  troops 
sacked  the  city  without  ofderSy  through  fear  of  losing  their 
prey.  Three  myriads  are  said  to  have  fallen  hy  the  edge 
of  the  sword  in  an  assault  unintended  hy  the  victor.  Un- 
happily Barbarossa  reaped  no  slight  advantage  ^m  tloE 
horrible  cania^ ;  for  Muley  Hassan,  having  thus  waded 
to  his  throne  through  a  sea  of  hlood,  became  so  unpojmlar, 
that  the  dependency  of  Tunis  on  the  crown  of  Spain, 
which  was  to  form  the  finmdatioii  of  a  yiermanent  peace, 
produced  no  real  effeet  in  the  way  of  destroyingr  piracy. 
jBarharossa  fortified  himself  afresh  at  Algiers.  Hi>  vice- 
roy there,  a  renegade  eunuch,  soon  sent  out  a  laigcr 
number  of  corsairs  than  ever.  A  later  expedition  for  the 
preservation  of  commerce  turned  out  a  mo«t  disastrous 
iiedlure,  a.i>.  1541 ;  partly  from  the  perverseness  of  diaries 
in  not  listening  to  the  advice  of  Andrew  Doiia,  and  partly 
through  the  violence  of  sudi  a  tempest  as  very  larely 
occurs  even  during  the  starmj  season.  The  interval,  how- 
ever, of  six  years  oetweoi  the  two  expeditioDS  had  scaroelT 
less  tried  his  fortunes.  He  had  grasmd  Milan,  and  invaded 
the  south  of  France  in  vain.  The  TuriLg  had  overthrown 
the  Germans  and  Hungarians  at  Essek  on  the  Drave ;  the 
imperial  troops  in  Italy  had  mutinied  for  their  wsigies ;  the 
Castilian  Cortes  had  refused  to  grant  him  sufficient  sup- 
plies, which  furnished  him  with  an  oppralunit}'  for  sud- 
verting  their  free  and  andeit  constitution ;  the  citizens  of 
Ghent,  his  birth-place,  had  withdrawn  their  allegiance,  and 
offered  it  to  his  rival,  which  brought  down  upon  them  ven- 
geance rather  than  chastisement;  while  the  revolutions  in 
Hungary  so  strengthened  the  sceptre  of  Scdyman  and  strait-  ■ 
ened  that  of  Ferdmand,  that  had  it  not  beoi  for  the  liberality 
of  the  Protestant  princes,  purchased  indeed  by  scandalooa 
compromises,  and  for  another  alliance  inkk  "RwAwA^^^Bfe 
lilies  of  France  would  have  gamed  alaating  aecgi^Xw^c^  ^s<«f9 
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the  House  of  Austria.  As  it  was^  they  baffled  the  united 
energies  of  Henry  and  Charles ;  they  won  a  terrific  vic- 
tory at  Ceiisoles  over  the  imperiahsts ;  and  with  far  less 
edi]f}4ng  temerity^  they  shone  amongst  the  standards  and 
penants  of  Barbarossa^  when^  in  alliance  with  the  Ottoman 
ad"^nturer,  they  devastated  the  sea-boaixl  of  Italy.  It 
was  Fi-ancis,  beyond  all  doubt,  who,  by  his  alliances  with 
Mahometanism,  first  admitted  the  Crescent  to  a  recog- 
nised position  in  the  confederal  of  European  powers. 
He  died  in  the  same  year  with  Henry  VIII.,  a.d.  1547, 
after  the  peace  of  Crespi  with  the  emperor,  in  a.d.  1544, 
had  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  finances,  and  impart  the 
blessing  of  some  brief  repose  to  his  almost  exhausted  king- 
dom. 

Charles  had  now  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  steadilj 
upon  Germany ;  where  if  any  portion  of  his  own  authoritji 
or  respect  for  the  only  time  religion,  was  to  be  preservecL 
he  had  no  time  to  lose.  Luther  was  just  gone  to  bis  final 
account ;  all  the  Protestant  princes  seemea  aware  that  an 
appeal  must  sooner  or  later  be  made  to  arms;  Fbiil  III. 
had  negotiated  an  arrangement  with  his  imperial  ally  for 
the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  the  conservation  of  Chiistem- 
dom;  and  at  length  the  decisive  victory  of  Mulhausen 
prostrated  the  league  of  Smalcalde  a.d.  1547.  Its  leaders, 
the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Landgrave,  were  taken  pri* 
soners ;  the  supremacy  of  their  concj^ueror  extended  oy« 
the  empire  with  absolute  sway ;  while  the  latter,  intoxi- 
cated with  his  success,  inflictea  heavy  fines  upon  aU  liofle 
cities  wliich  had  failed  to  espouse  the  Catholic  cause,  and 
forgot,  which  was  far  woi*se,  that  distinct  line  of  demarca* 
tion  prohibiting  any  temporal  interference  with  spiritual 
afihii-s.  Not  content  with  a  protest  against  the  trauslatioB 
of  tlie  Council  of  Ti»ent  to  Bologna,  he  attempted  hinuMlf 
to  compose  the  agitations  of  reugious  controversy.  Imi- 
tating  the  Byzantine  sovereigns,  he  ventured  to  publish  at 
Interim,  as  it  was  termed ;  in  other  words,  a  tempomy 
system  of  doctrine  and  worship.  Destined  as  it  was  tit 
the  fate  which  every  such  assumption  so  well  deser?ei^ 
it  met  with  ^nem  condemnation;  for  the  idea  of  a 
Jay  pontiff  co^d  not  \>uX  \)e  coim^^i^  ^  ^  aelf-eridflit 
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surdity ;  and  when  the  champion  of  the  Church  had 
)wned  his  own  iallac j,  h j  dispoisin^  Maniioe  of  Saxony 
>m  a  solemn  obligation,  the  last  raise  step  was  made, 
aurice  from  that  moment  resolved  with  others  to  adont 
entirely  new  line  of  policy.    He  had  inherited  as  Duie 
Saxony  the  territories  of  Meissen  or  Miaiia  from  his 
and:&ther  Albert,  his  uncle  George,  and  his  frither  Henry. 
e,  as  well  as  the  elector,  John  Frederick,  and  the  parents 
both,  had  embraced  the  errors  of  Luther;  bat  foreseeing 
at  it  would  be  for  his  temporal  advantage  to  join  the 
aperor,  he  swallowed  the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  and 
;ted  upon  the  dictates  of  a  faith  without  works  in  doing 
>.     The  laurels  of  Mulhausen  gave  him  the  wages  he 
ished  for.     Charles  conferred  upon  him  the  electcval 
gnity,  which  continued  ever  afterwards  in  his  junior 
ttnch  of  the  Saxon  frunily ;  as  also  the  larsest  sliare  of 
e  forfeited  dominions  of  nis  kinsman.    Pubuc  opinion  in 
ermany  afforded  him  another  opportunity  of  aggrandise-^ 
ent,  could  he  but  turn  the  tables  upon  Charles  and  the 
itholics,  as  he  had  done  upon  John  Frederick  and  the 
rotestants.    His  genius  and  courage  had  scarcely  a  match, 
Lcept  in  the  deptn  of  his  own  dupBcity.     Throwing  abun- 
uice  of  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  emperor,  he  secretly  nego- 
ated  with  those  whom  he  had  injured ;  allied  himself  with 
[enry  II.  of  France ;  and  made  his  preparations  with  such 
rofound  dissimulation,  that  not  a  single  symptom  appeared 
f  the  revolution  not  less  imminent  tnan  it  proved  import- 
it.     Its  explosion  alone  awoke  the  emperor  from  his 
umber  of  delusive  security ;  an  insurrection  barely  save<l 
im  from  actual  captui'e  at  Innspruck ;  he  had  to  be  carried 
I  a  Utter,  amidst  the  torments  of  the  gout,  and  by  the 
ght  of  torches,  over  Alpine  passes  at  midnight ;  the  elec- 
)r  and  landgrave  obtained  their  liberty ;  the  crimes  of  their 
eliverer  were  forgotten  in  his  success ;  and  that  treaty  was 
)ncluded  at  Passau  a.d.  1552,  which  established  Pro- 
»tantism  in  Germany.    Maurice  soon  met  with  his  death 
rom  Albert  of  Brandenburg  at  Silverhausen ;   but  hi& 
rother  Augustus  inherited  his  talents,  ttiA  c^cros^^ffiXft^ 
he  subsequent  prosperity  of  his  bouse.  B^cmrj  \i.,^<8sn:^^ 
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ample  remunei*ation  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  these 
ti*an$uctions  by  his  occupation  and  retention  of  Metz,  Tool, 
and  Veitlnn,  which  ultimately  enabled  the  wisdom  of 
Cai-dinal  Flemy,  at  a  later  period,  to  secure  Lorraine  for 
France.  The  character  and  prestige  of  Chailes  suffered  im- 
mense dama^  through  these  vaiious  reverses.  His  fisdlure 
before  Metz,  from  the  gallantly  of  the  Duke  of  Guise;  the 
refusal  of  Feixlinand  to  resign  the  titular  crown  of  the 
Romans,  that  Phihp,  the  hen-  of  Charles,  might  succeed  his 
father  in  the  empire ;  his  declining  healtJi,  thus  aggravated 
by  solicitude  and  humiliation ;  hw  having  at  length  per^ 
manently  appropiiated  Milan  on  the  removal  of  the  last  of 
the  Sforaas ;  to  say  nothing  of  his  honest  wish  to  emploj 
his  latter  days  in  preparation  for  eternity, — all  induced 
him  to  witluli-aAV  fi'om  the  public  gaze,  to  a  chamm^ 
monastic  retreat  in  Estremadui'a.  BLe  fain  would  have  first 
paciiied  Europe,  agitated  as  it  had  been  by  his  remorselesB 
ambition.  At  the  time  of  his  resignation,  he  is  described 
by  a  careful  obsei*vei',  as  of  middle  size,  handsomely  grown, 
and  possessing  a  dignified  appearance.  With  a  broad 
forehead,  his  eyes  were  blue,  expressing  much  intellect; 
his  nose  was  aquiline,  and  his  skin  fan*;  the  under  jaw 
of  his  face  seemed  long;"  and  broad,  on  account  of  which  it 
did  not  shut  well ;  and  in  speaking,  the  latter  words  of  his 
sentences  sounded  the  least  intelligible.  His  front  teelt 
were  few  and  jagged ;  his  beai'd  was  short  and  grey.  His 
temperament  was  phlegmatic,  with  melancholy  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Tlie  gout  had  tennbly  disabled  mm  in  the 
hands,  feet,  and  shouldei's.  His  finances  had  never  been 
equal  to  his  occasions;  so  that  economy,  from  habitual 
necessity,  towards  the  close  of  his  administration,  oftcB 
manifested  penurious  tendencies.  He  loved  gtx)d  cheff 
fix)m  the  centre  of  his  soul,  frequently  eating  and  drint 
ing  beyond  what  an  enfeebled  digestion  could  bear.  Hi 
vices  never  broke  out  in  any  indecent  degi*ee  of  violence; 
and,  veiled  as  they  had  always  been  in  the  i-obes  of  de* 
coruniy  he  edified  hoth  the  world  and  the  Church  in  Ml 
i-etirement,  by  looking  \>?v.ek  \i\|on  them  in  their  true  ligli^ 
by  humbly  coirfessing  «iu^  H\Xfiv\^  ^^^TsJwxi^  of  them  4 
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ixhibitiiig  Yerj  imostentatioiidj  tlie  aiucetitr  of  hk 
[tion,  in  the  practices  of  derodon  and  pmrer^  as  we& 
i  performanoe  of  severe  expiatofy  penances. 
'is  resignation  of  the  empire,  together  witli  some  other 
dties,  had  protracted  the  suspension  of  the  celebrated 
eil  of  Trent.  The  Bull  of  Paul  III.  for  its  conroca- 
vas  dated  the  22d  of  May,  a.d.  1542;  and  it  was 
d  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  from  whence  it  de- 
its  name,  on  the  Idth  of  December,  a.d.  1545. 
3rs  were  discussed,  says  Alban  Butler,  in  particular 
'egations,  and  then  cfefined  in  the  sessions.  After 
debates,  it  was  agreed  that  subjects  of  faith  and  dis- 
le  should  be  jointly  considered;  and  the  condemnation 
rors^  and  the  decrees  for  the  reformation  of  manners 
d  on  together,  there  bein^  abuses  of  practice  relative 
3re  points  of  doctrine.  The  dogmas  of  faith  arc  first 
Ined  in  chapters,  then  the  contrary  errors  are  anathe- 
ed,  and  the  articles  of  faith  defined  in  canons.  This 
is  of  course  in  no  point  new,  but  the  same  which  the 
ties  deHvered,  and  which  the  Church  in  all  ages  be- 
L  and  taught.  The  decrees  for  the  reformation  of 
lers  and  ecclesiastical  disci{^e  follow  the  chapters 
ianons  in  the  several  sessicms.  Under  Paul  IIL  the 
I  first  were  held,  until  an  epidemical  distemper  removed 
ithers  to  Bologna,  where  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
arranged.  A  suspension,  for  good  reasons,  then  oc- 
d ;  but  Julius  III.  reassembled  the  prelates  at  Trent 
D.  1551.  After  the  sessions,  firom  the  eleventh  to 
xteenth,  another  suspension  ensued  through  the  Ger- 
wars;  but  not  until  the  sacraments  of  the  holy 
irist,  i)enance,  and  extreme  unction  had  been  ex- 
id,  and  the  Protestants  invited,  under  a  safe-conduct, 
tend  each  deliberation.  Under  the  reigns  of  Mar- 
;  II.  and  Paul  IV.  the  suspension  continued;  but 
IV.  re-opened  the  sacred  assembly  in  January  a.d. 
f  when  the  seventeenth  session  proceeded,  and  was 
ired  in  due  course  by'  those  down  to  the  twenty-fifth 
last,  involving  the  question  of  communioiv  \sl  VjJOssl 
I,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  latter  awst^oieoXa,  Y^* 
J,  images^  the  invoc&ticm  of  saints,  wid  \si<3MX^caRfi»\ 
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after  which,  on  the  14th  of  December  a.d.  1563,  the 
Council  concluded  with  the  usual  acclamations  and  sub- 
scriptions. They  comprised  those  of  four  legates,  two 
cardinals,  three  patriarchs,  twenty-five  ai'chbishops,  168 
bishops  present,  and  the  deputies  of  thirty-nine  who  were 
absent,  seven  or  eight  abbots,  as  many  generals  of  orders, 
and  150  theologians,  selected,  together  with  the  canonists, 
from  the  most  learned  and  pious  divines  in  the  world. 
There  were  represented  in  the  Coimcil,  Italy,  France, 
Si)ain,  Portugal,  Germany,  Poland,  Greece,  Bavaria, 
Hungaiy,  Illyria,  Croatia,  Moravia,  Flanders,  England, 
and  Ireland.  "  The  ambassadors  of  the  various  sovereigns 
signed  as  witnesses  in  a  separate  schedule,  and  the  con- 
firmation of  his  Holiness  was  given  on  the  26th  of  JanuaiT 
A.D.  1564.  Eusebius  has  justly  compared  the  Nicaie 
assembly  of  his  own  day  to  a  wreath  of  the  most  beautifiil 
flowers;  and  surely  the  similitude  may  be  repeated  as 
applicable  to  the  Tridentine  fathers.  They  included  within 
their  conclave  whatever  was  foremost  and  illustrious  in  the 
acumen,  the  erudition,  and  the  saintlmess  of  theii*  age;  while 
so  complete  and  luminous  are  their  decisions,  ana  so  won- 
derful the  universal  consent  with  which  they  have  been 
received,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  another  Ecume- 
nical Coimcil  could  be  necessaiy  under  almost  any  eonceif- 
able  circumstances.  How  much  was  due  to  the  prayers  and 
efforts  of  St.  Charles  of  Borromeo,  will  never  be  known 
imtil  the  final  consummation.  The  son  of  the  emperor  en- 
riched him  with  affluent  pensions  and  the  principality  of 
Oria ;  but  the  genuine  treasiu*es  of  this  eminent  ornament 
of  the  Church  were  summed  up  in  his  personal  piety  and 
povei-ty  of  spirit,  and  the  feiTent  zeal  with  which  ha 
wrapped  up  his  heart  and  soul  in  the  reception  of  the  W- 
dentine  decrees,  and  the  creed  and  catechism  accompanj- 
ing  them. 

The  right  ann  of  Philip  II.  in  a  secular  sense  was  Hi 

gi'eat  general  Emanuel  Philibert.     He  gained  the  grtosi 

victoiy  of  St.  Quentin  over  the  Fi*ench  on  the  festival  rf 

8t  Lawrence,  in  honour  of  whom  the  Escurial  was  fotmdfld 

to  commemorate  the  evetvt,  >L.Ti.\^^7,    Two  years  afl»* 

wards,  the  peace  of  Clife-teau  C«a^w&^  ^'9Xm^ 
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to  his  herediianr  niBebalitis  of  Savor  and  I'Mtauaoi^ 
with  the  eG<mtrTofBR»e,  ofwhic^titf  Ihdes  4if  Skxw 
had  been  denived,  nearij  a  qaarter  of  a  ueuui*  i  '"jO'jk:.  m. 
the  contest  oetareen  Clazla  aad  FzandE.  I^  mecct^  cf 
Heniy  VUL  had  passed  to  h»  son.  EdviffcTL:  hvoLjsm 
to  his  fiister,  the  trnhr  nfipoiK  Marr.  irih&  Lac  zcacssfd 
Philipy  and  lost  Calus:  and  hvni  lier  Vb  vuk  niryun^nB 
ElizBDethy  the  pride  a£  Ansiicaii  PncesaaSKiL.  and  'Sie 
sooorge  of  the  Chnrdi  of  God.  1^  acpreqigi.  of  swl 
£eh  qoite  reaMlj  to  aSer  her  the  same  iniL  hand  anc  ^ 
heart  which  had  onoe  been  weddcsd  to  her  ^  mv^  aonb- 
raUe,  thoogh  less  iwtonate  sffter.  Altaioori  tL<:  (^neea 
of  England  declined  his  orertnpes.  ^  dreadcid  iih  pciv-fs. 
ItB  pre-eminenee.  indeed,  at  that  tone  no  EoBKn^sta,  war 
tate  ooold  Tentore  to  dkpnte.  Hs  nephew.  SeriuefQaL. 
king  of  Portugal,  was  a  ctdkL  In  Frfeuot.  ti«e  ai^adoc 
at  a  tonmsment,  which  destrojed  Henrr  IL.inaGe  wrr  ftr 
the  three  disastrous  restgi»  of  h»  weak  cr  wki^c  eiiiiOscc. 
Francis  II.,  Chazles  IX^  and  H<ainr  IlL  I^emnask, 
Sweden,  and  NorwsT  had  fiJkn  back  into  txieir  cor^oma-T 
tnrbolenoe.  In  Poknd,  the  eztinetiaB  of  ^a«e  Jar^oxiie 
was  the  signal  for  il^mir%w^i%»  #irMMwi#;n«g  ^  andtiie  snhans 
of  Taritev  buried  theBosehres  in  their  senic&u  jLnKmrst 
the  repa{;iic8,  Genoa  maintained  aa  imdim^.  v.  id^  k. 
terests;  Venioe  imperfeetiT  conended  her  iqne*s^amasm 
beneath  profesaons  of  frifndrfiip:  and  in  Switzmand  tiie 
Gathohcs  were  in  strict  allianry  arith  Ida  againc?t  xue  Cai* 
Tinistic  and  Zmnghan  districts.  The  Popes,  erfst  wheat  ]Kr- 
sonally  disliking  him,  recognised  has  pow€r  as  the  paHar 
of  the  pontificate  in  its  pcditical  ayecte.  His  rer^ntiet  ia 
peace  were  from  9,000,000  to  10/iOO.OOO  of  dneat^  amxo- 
ally,  and  could  be  raised  withoot  diftciiitT  fcr  asT  war- 
expenditure  to  12,000,000  or  ia^J,000.  lie  was  thirtr- 
one  years  of  age  at  the  decease  of  his  fattter.  a.d.  15(^ 
Badoer,  the  Venetian enTOT,thns draws  his  portrait:  ^The 
stature  of  his  majesty  is  small,  but  with  me  Hmbs ;  under 
a  high  and  £ur  fore&ad,  his  aane  eyes  are  tcrferaUy  krge^ 
the  eyebrows  are  strong,  and  not  nnidi  parted ;  he  has  % 
nicely  shaped  nose,  an  enormoiis  monkh,  aim^^  iQ2DiS«-^QD^ 
and  a  white  beard^  Im  depoitmatiAmik^  eiXtec^st'wi^ 
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of  n  Fleming',  but  in  interior  haughtiness  that  of  a  Spaniard. 
His  (lir^estion  is  woi*se  than  his  diet,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
emperor,  his  father*;  to  counteract  which  his  physicians 
i^eeommend  the  chase,  as  also  to  divert  him  from  despond- 
ing- thoug^hts.  He  heai-s  Mass  daily,  and  on  Sundays  a 
sei-mon  nnd  vespers;  he  gives  alms  re^larly^  as  also 
on  special  occasions.  In  Brussels,  when  the  poor  were 
dying-  in  the  streets  last  winter  of  cold  and  hunger,  he 
caused  bread,  beer,  sti*a\v,  and  firewood  to  be  distributed 
nmongst  800  persons.  His  mind  is  timorous  and  suspicious; 
his  love  of  women  intemperate  and  sensual ;  his  dress,  out 
of  doors,  is  a  suit  cut  after  the  Fi-ench  fashion,  with  a 
mantle,  cnp  and  feathei*,  and  large  buttons.  Buffoons  are 
present  at  his  table ;  his  dinnei-s  are  biief,  and  seasoned 
with  too  much  pastr}',  which  disagrees  with  him ;  and  his 
court  consists  of  1500  attendants.  He  never  looks  you  in 
the  face  when  conversing,  and  answers  quickly,  snortiv, 
yet  indecisively :  lie  knows  httle  of  finance ;  out  would 
have  a  good  capacity,  were  it  only  more  active.  He  loves 
the  sciences,  reads  fiistor}'',  undei*stands  geography  pretty 
well,  and  has  a  smatteiing  of  the  fine  ai-ts ;  he  sp^iks  Latin, 
Fi'ench,  and  ItaHan  with  fluency  and  cori'ectness."  Such 
was  Philip  II., —  an  insidious  and  unamiable  tyrant,  yet 
sm'ely  not  a  Tiberius,  as  some  have  said,  nor  a  Nero  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  France,  the  Duke  of  Guise  with  his 
relatives  usur])ed  the  entire  administration,  which,  althouffh 
bad  enough  in  itself,  came  to  be  made  infinitely  worse  by 
the  gTowing  prevalence  of  the  Huguenots,  or  Protestants. 
These  heretics,  wherever  they  prevailed,  broke  the  sacred 
images,  demolished  churches,  pilla^-ed  and  polluted  their 
altars,  burnt  down  monasteiies,  divided  families,  towns, 
cities,  and  provinces ;  so  that  in  one  season  only,  fourteen 
different  armies  were  ravaging  the  counti-y  at  the  same 
time.  The  conference  at  Poissy,  conducted  by  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  and  Theodore  Beza,  at  last  terminated  in  what 
the  latter  professed  to  be  satisfied  with,  namely,  liberty  rf 
religious  worship.  But  the  fact  was,  tliat  the  whole  qoeS" 
tioD  nt  issue  had  degenerated  into  a  mei-e  worldly  quandi 
in  which  the  genuino  m\«tea\A  of  our  Holy  Mother  the 
Chiirch  disappeared  cltoget^ifcT.    ^\i^  T«a>^^v:^^  ^^aaBdaids 
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of  the  two  contwidmg'  partaes  were,  it  is  trae.  Catholicity 
and  Calvinism,  and  the  Kingc  of  Spain  natnralhr  united 
himself  with  the  framer,  heing  perfectly  right  in  doing  so; 
bat  from  the  Qneen  Catherine  de  Medids  downwards,  there 
ran  through  all  ranks  a  disaregard  of  futh  and  moials,  of 
course  with  many  individual  exceptions,  such  as  could  only 
be  laying  up  in  store  a  terriUe  retribution,  at  some  future 
day  of  reckoning,  both  f<^  the  court  and  the  pec^ile.  EHza- 
beth  of  England  also  stirred  the  coals  of  disocMd,  wMfclring 
whatever  mischief  she  could  that  did  not  require  very  much 
pecuniary  outlay.  She  possessed  energetic  talents,  out  had 
no  vast  treasures  of  mere  mxmej  at  her  disposaL 

Under  these  circumstances  the  &moas  affair  of  St. 
Bartholomew  occurred,  on  the  24th  of  August  a.d.  1572 ; 
as  to  which,  the  massacre  itself  deplorable  as  it  was,  seems 
less  hideous  in  the  distance  of  time  than  the  mendacious 
and  unchristian  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  exaggerated 
and  dwelt  upon  oy  anti-catholie  writers.  In  a.d.  1567, 
Cond^,  Coligny,  and  other  Protestant  leaders,  had  formed 
a  design  of  surprising  the  King  of  France  with  the  Queen 
Catherine,  then  living  in  security  at  Monceau  in  Brie. 
Had  not  this  conspiracy  been  discovered,  and  a  body  of 
Swiss  escorted  the  royal  family  to  Paris,  the  liberties,  if 
not  the  lives  of  the  r^ent  and  her  son  must  have  remained 
at  the  mercy  of  their  most  bitter  ^lemies.  Then  ensued 
the  bloody  battle  of  St  Denis,  where  Montmorency  de- 
feated the  rebels,  although  slain  hims^  in  the  fkctioxL 
Beinforced  by  Grerman  and  Lutheran  enlistments,  Conde 
traversed  great  part  of  the  kingdom  at  the  head  of  his 
new  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Chartres,  thereby  obliging  the 
court,  in  a.d.  1568,  to  a^ree  to  an  accommodation.  It 
elicited  abundance  of  baa  faith  on  both  sides,  when  the 
war  broke  out  again  with  greater  finy  than  ever ;  and  the 
cruel  victory  g^ned  by  Anjou  and  Marshal  de  Tavannes 
the  next  year  at  Jamac  invdved  the  death  of  Conde,  and 
the  substitution  of  Admiral  Coligny  in  his  place  as  chieftain 
of  the  insmTectionists.  These  were  now  joined  by  the  young 
King  of  Navarre ;  Anjou  had  to  retreat,  and  Poictiers  w«& 
invested.  It  proved  a  Iwure,  thn>ugh  tloie  «\^  ^xA  e«va^^ 
at  another  Duke  of  Ouise,  heir  to  the  d^^^'c^^  oli^^s^a^ 
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and  the  captor  of  Calais.  Anjou  and  Tavannes  again  over- 
threw the  Huguenots  at  Moncontour,  a  sanguinary  encoun- 
ter, costing  the  slaughter  of  10,000  men ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  admiral,  although  wounded,  contrived  to  collect 
fresh  troops,  supported  hy  foreign  heresy,  and  menace  the 
metropolis.  The  general  misery,  coupled  with  financial 
embaii*assment,  at  length  extorted  a  truce, — that  of  St. 
Gei*main-en-Laye,  a.d.  1570.  Hard  terms,  following  upon 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  effected  little  towards  a  real  pacinca- 
tion.  The  passions  of  a  nation  were  fermenting  into  rage, 
revenge,  and  animosity,  in  a  corrupt  age,  ana  imder  Sie 
hoUowest  professions  of  hypocrisy.  Charles  IX.  was  di- 
rected by  his  mother  to  offer  the  Princess  Mar^ret,  her 
daughter,  in  marriage  to  the  youthful  King  of  Navarre; 
and  it  was  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  that  the  principal 
personages  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  congre- 
gated in  AuQiist  at  Paiis.  The  admiral  seemed  to  be 
acquiiing  an  mfluence  over  the  mind  of  Charles,  through 
his  irresistibly  insinuating  address,  which  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Catherine ;  so  that  she  became  wilftdly  privy  tq^ 
if  she  did  not  actually  originate,  a  base  plot  for  Colign/s 
assassination.  He  accordingly  received  a  shot  from  some 
concealed  armiebuss,  which  slightly  injui'ed  him  in  two 
places.  The  Huguenots  crowded  to  his  hotel,  exasperated 
to  madness  at  the  treachery,  and  breathing  the  du*est  ia- 
tentions  of  savage  and  vindictive  vengeance.  The  demons 
of  suspicion  and  massacre  once  more  assumed  the  as- 
cendency. The  Protestants  were  resolving  to  wreak  fearfbl 
retaliation  upon  the  Catholics  and  the  Guises :  the  regent 
suddenly  made  up  her  mind  to  anticipate  them.  Heaooe 
arose  the  catastrophe,  which  had  never  been  contemplated 
before,  but  which  grew,  like  a  hideous  Scylla,  out  of  the 
whirlpool  of  a  political  Charybdis.  At  the  sound  of  a  bell 
on  the  fatal  morning,  the  hotel  was  forced  by  royal  oidfir: 
the  admiral  and  his  colleagues  perished;  the  populace  joined 
in  the  work  of  butchery ;  every  suspected  Protestant  WIS 
sacrificed  who  could  not  either  resist  or  conceal  himself;  the 
izoirible  contagion  spread  to  other  cities  and  districts;  and 
it  18  supposed  that  witlvm  t\ie  limits  of  Paris  alone,  1600 
^ugnenots  paid  tlie  pen^lt^  oi  ^\ca  ^orcaK^  i^^^^ii&assiui^  be- 
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foi*e  any  thing  like  order  could  be  restored.  Philip  mean- 
while had  trampled  imder  foot  every  vestige  of  civil  or 
religious  freedom  in  the  Spanish  kingdoms^  as  also  in 
Franche  Comt^  and  the  Netherlands.  The  sanguinary 
Duke  of  Alva  was  already  there ;  and  Counts  Egmont  and 
Horn  had  sown  the  seeds  of  a  protracted  strug-gle,  destined 
to  issue  in  the  estabHshment  and  renown  of  a  Dutch  re- 

Eublic.  With  so  many  difficulties  upon  his  administration^ 
e  nevertheless  strengthened  himself  by  sea  and  land.  At 
Constantinople  the  sultan,  Selim  II.,  whose  harem  con- 
tained 2000  women,  was  tempted  by  the  wines  of  Cyprus 
to  declare  war  against  the  Venetians,  as  masters  oi  that 
island.  Famagosta,  its  capital,  fell  after  a  noble  defence, 
which,  through  the  prayers  and  pnident  policy  of  St. 
Pius  v.,  brought  about  a  league  between  himself,  Venice, 
and  Philip ;  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Charles,  the  late  emperor,  by  Barbara  Blomberg,  being 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  fleet.  His 
heroic  coui*age  was  rewarded  with  the  naval  victory  over 
the  Ottomans  at  Lepanto,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October 
A.D.  1671,  under  the  patronage  and  intercession  of  the 
Blessed  Mother  of  God,  implored  with  extraordinary 
fervour  in  the  devotion  of  the  Rosary.  Don  John  then 
proceeded  to  take  Tunis  and  Biserta,  where  he  would  have 
founded  a  Christian  principality,  could  but  the  jealousy  of 
his  half-brother  have  allowed  it.  Left,  therefore,  without 
adequate  supplies,  the  Turks  retunied  upon  the  ganison 
the  next  season,  recaptured  whatever  temtories  they  had 
recently  lost  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  pretended  to 
consider  them,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus,  as 
some  equivalent  for  their  irretrievable  humiliation  at  Le- 
panto. Tlie  victor  in  this  last  engagement  was  transferred 
£rom  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Low  Countries,  after  an 
arrangement  made  amongst  the  insurgents,  called  the 
Pacihcation  of  Ghent,  which  had  for  its  object  the  ex- 

Inilsion  of  foreign  troops,  and  the  restoration  oi  the  ancient 
iberties  of  the  States.     His  eflbrts,  however,  produced 
nothing  beyond  dissatisfaction  in  each  party.     Suspected 
by  his  not  very  fraternal  master,  and  perli«5^  TCiast«^"t^ 
sented  by  his  subjects;  chagrin^  if  not  poiaoii,  \«rccica«^fc^ 
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liis  career.  It  liad  been  proposed  on  one  occasion^  that  he 
should  become  a  suitor  ibr  the  hand  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scotland;  incai*cerated  as  that  princess  was  by  her  merciless 
relative.  A  single  idea  of  the  sort  was  quite  sufficient  to 
render  the  English  sovereign  his  implacable  enemy;  and 
from  that  point,  her  interfei'ence  in  the  Netherlands  some- 
what deepened  in  its  efficiency  and  intensity.  Don  John 
had  indeed  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Pacification  near 
GemblourSy  which,  with  several  other  miUtary  advantages^ 
assisted  his  successor,  Alexander  Famese,  prince  of  Parma, 
to  give  a  new  tmn  to  the  interests  of  Spain.  There  haa 
broKen  out  in  tlie  Seventeen  Provinces,  between  the  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  no  sHght  tendencies  to  a  separation 
of  their  respective  sympathies  and  associations.  Henoe 
arose  the  union  of  Utrecht,  a.d.  1679,  including,  besides 
that  state,  Holland,  Zealand,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Over^ 
yssel,  and  Guelderland ;  in  each  of  wluch  evangelicalism 
prodominated.  The  Piince  of  Orange  ultimately  governed 
their  affinii's  as  stadtholder.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  or- 
thodox party  also  di'ew  into  closer  confederacy  among^ 
themselves,  as  apart  from  the  others,  selecting  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  as  their  protector.  Famese  managed  matten 
better  than  his  predecessor ;  and  to  his  sagacious  clemenoj 
it  was  owing  that  tlie  crown  of  Spain  retained,  after  a  tre- 
mendous struggle,  the  ten  best  provinces,  which  were 
nearly  all  Catholic,  or  at  least  in  the  end  once  again  be- 
came so. 

While  PhiHp  was  losing  his  Batavian  states,  soma 
singular  changes  in  Morocco  and  Portugal  brought  about 
tlie  addition  of  the  latter  kingdom  to  his  alroady  vart 
though  scattered  empire.  The  Merinides  had  succeeded 
the  Mowaheddins  in  tlie  possession  of  those  fei-tile  districts 
between  Moimt  Atlas  and  the  Mediterranean,  Algiers  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  just  as  the  Abuhafides  had  occupied 
all  tlie  rest  of  the  coast  of  Barbary ;  the  latter  wei-e  ove^ 
thrown,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Turkish  corsaii-s ;  the  fonnff 
were  supplanted  by  the  Sheriffs,  or  descendants  of  the 
great  prophet  of  the  Arabs.  Professing  themselves  to  be 
tiie  genmne  saints  of  Islam,  these  last  pretended  that  thij 
had  received  a  commission  &om  QlcA\x^  d&\Lyer  Magrab^  or 
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the  western  countiy,  from  the  Christian  infidelB,  meaning 
the  Portugese.  The  emir  of  the  Merinides  was  mur- 
dared^  as  he  sat  upon  his  throne,  by  two  of  the  Sherifb ; 
and  Morocco  swore  allegiance  upon  the  Koran  to  Hamed, 
or  Mohamed,  the  founder  of  the  existing  dynasty^  he 
oxiquered  Fez,  and  reduced  erery  adjacent  chieftain  to 
an  absolute  obedience.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  him,  relatms;  to  his 
sugar-plantations  at  Tarudant,  and  provided  Inm  with 
ammunition  and  arms.  His  son,  Abdailah  Muley  Moloch, 
must  have  governed  with  energy  and  ability,  if  we  may 
judffe  from  the  state  of  his  realm,  and  the  attachment 
of  his  people.  He  had  banished,  however^  a  bi'other, 
Muley  Munamed,  who  took  refuge  at  Lisbon  in  the 
reign  of  Don  Sebastian,  a  young  monai'ch  very  ambitious, 
and  already  occupi^  witn  the  idea  of  going  to  Goa, 
and  assunung  the  diadem  of  the  East  Indies.  He  was 
the  great-grandson  of  the  illustrious  Emanuel,  by  John 
Prince  of  Brazil,  and  Jocuma,  second  daughter  of  Charles 
v.;  the  father  died  before  the  bii-th  of  nis  heir,  leaving 
his  brokai-hearted  widow  pregnant  in  her  twentieth  year ; 
hence  all  the  hopes  of  the  nation  were  centered  in  this 
posthumous  infant.  Pmyers  and  pi'ocessions  were  offered 
in  every  church  fi*om  the  Minho  to  Cape  St.  Vincent; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  most  alarming  poilents  pre* 
ceded  the  royal  accouchement;  a  Ehadowy  woman,  clad  in 
black,  was  seen  to  stand  by  the  side  of  Joanna,  snapping 
her  fingers  and  blowing  into  tlie  air,  as  if  predicting  the 
futility  of  all  that  the  pubHc  might  be  exnectm^ ;  and 
Hooiish  figm'es,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  ruslied  by 
the  palace-windows  on  the  wintry  blast,  in  full  view  of 
the  princess  and  her  ladies,  utteiing  doleful  cries  as  tbey 
descended  into  the  sea.  In  the  night  of  the  15 th  January 
A.D.  1554,  a  shout  of  exultation  announced  the  enti'ance 
into  the  world  of  Don  Sebastian,  whose  romantic  fate  has 
rendered  his  name  famous  in  song  and  stoiy.  Contitiry 
to  the  advice  of  Philip,  of  his  grandmother,  and  of  every 
sincere  iriend  at  court,  his  imagination,  roused  by  the 
romance  of  the  enterprise,  induced  him  to  e\xiW\V  ^*qr>^ 
an  army  of  20,000  men  for  A&ica.    T\ie  ^\i^Y£,  m^^l 
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eighty  years  of  age^  and  dying  firom  a  long  illness^ 
arranged  in  person  the  order  of  battle,  and  expired 
before  the  victory  was  gained;  but  laying  his  finger  on 
his  lips,  as  a  signal  that  his  death  must  be  concealed, 
oi*ders  wei*e  still  apparently  issued  irom  the  closed  curtains 
of  his  litter,  until  tne  Portuguese  forces  were  routed,  and 
their  sovereign  probably  slain ;  but  what  really  befell  him 
was  never  known  with  any  certainty:  a.d.  1670.  His 
supposed  remains  were  solemnly  interred  in  the  monastery 
of  Belem ;  whilst  multitudes  believed  that  he  would  yet 
appear,  that  his  body  at  least  was  miraculously  preserved 
for  some  future  advent  or  resurrection,  to  rescue  his  native 
throne  i&x)m  dishonour.  Numerous  impostors  made  their 
mai'ket  upon  such  popular  delusions ;  but  Cardinal  Henry, 
only  surviving  son  oi  Emanuel,  came  to  the  crown,  and, 
dying  of  com-se  without  heirs  in  a  direct  line,  Philip  II., 
claiming  through  his  mother,  as  a  daughter  of  Emanud 
their  common  ancestor,  overruled  for  the  present  all  other 
competitors,  and  was  acknowledged,  after  three  viotories. 
as  kuiQ^  of  Portu^,  a.d.  1680.  The  legal  title  belongw 
to  Catherine  duchess  of  Braganza,  the  second  daughter  of 
Don  Edward,  another  son  of  King  Emanuel,  her  ehier  ns- 
ter  having  become  excluded  through  marrying  a  foreigner, 
Alexander  Faraese,  prince  of  Parma,  according  to  the 
fundamental  constitution  of  Lamego.  Spain  maintained 
her  disastrous  sway  over  Portugal  lor  a  couple  of  genen- 
tions. 

About  the  same  period.  Sir  Francis  Drake  having  per- 
petmted  various  acts  of  piracy  and  depredation  among  the 
seas  and  along  the  shores  of  Spanish  America,  his  sore- 
reign  at  the  same  time  persecuting^her  Catholic  sabjeetB^ 
as  the  imperious  Jezabel  of  her  age,  Philip  invaded  Irduidly 
and  Elizabeth  assisted  the  rising  Hollanders.  Religioiis 
and  commercial  animosities  were  thus  inflamed  on  ooth 
sides;  and  the  celebrated  Armada  was  projected,  A.D. 
1688.  Its  discomfiture  resulted  in  part  from  "Rng^iA 
valour,  in  part  from  the  contrariety  oi  the  elements,  and 
in  part  from  the  absence  of  one  animating  head,  hearti 
ana  soul,  to  wield  with  adequate  effect  so  enormous  an 
armament.    Its  loss  provedi  \x>  ^^^m^^  mnch  what  the 
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yictory  of  Don  John  at  Lepanto  was  to  Turkey.  Hence- 
forward her  political,  as  well  as  her  naval  supremacy^  gra- 
duaUy  declined.  Whatever  sums  her  despotic  govemment 
could  spare  firom  the  exhausting  contest  in  the  Netherlands, 
were  expended  in  strengthening  the  GathoHc  league  in 
France^  still  struggling  with  convulsive  throes  against  the 
heresy  of  the  Huguenots.  On  the  death  of  Charles  IX. 
his  brother  Henry  III.  abandoned  the  throne  of  Poland, 
to  which  he  had  been  elected,  to  disgrace  that  of  France, 
which  he  now  ascended  as  the  lawM  heir,  a.d.  1574. 
The  Guises,  however,  with  their  ambition,  energies,  and 
aspirations,  altogether  eclipsed  a  monarch  whose  love  of 
pleasure  seemed  ill  adapted  for  the  critical  position  in 
which  he  was  placed.  The  Protestants,  under  their  King 
of  Navarre,  had  beaten  the  royal  army  in  the  action  at 
Coutras,  a.d.  1587,  and  yet  found  the  League  too  strong 
for  them.  Its  leader  rested  his  popularity  upon  the  time 
religion,  to  which  he  professed  to  be  devoted,  upon  being 
the  idol  of  the  Parisians,  and  upon  the  secret  power  of 
Spam.  Henry  III.  came  to  be  first  despised,  and  then 
hated;  rumours  were  even  circulated  that  the  Sorbonne 
would  sanction  his  being  removed  from  the  helm,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise  holding  it  in  his  stead,  whose  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Montpensier,  showing  a  pair  of  golden  scissors, 
which  she  wore  at  her  ffirdle,  ventm*ed  to  say,  that  the  best 
use  she  could  make  of  them  was,  to  clip  thehau*  of  a  pinnce 
imworthy  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Trance,  in  order  to 
qualify  him  for  a  cloister,  so  that  one  more  deserving  to 
reign  might  mount  it,  and  repair  the  losses  which  religion 
and  the  state  had  suffered  torough  the  weakness  of  his 
predecessor.  In  reply  to  such  a  taunt,  the  king  inwardly 
resolved  upon  an  extra-judicial  murder.  His  too  powerful 
subject  was  assassinatea  by  royal  order  a.d.  1588.  The 
cardinal,  his  brother,  shared  a  similar  fate.  The  metro- 
polis, as  well  as  the  League,  flew  to  arms ;  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  another  brother,  was  chosen  Lieutenant-genei'al 
of  the  State.  Hemy  was  abandoned  by  his  orthodox  and 
former  adherents,  and  therefore,  in  revenge  and  despair, 
he  threw  himself  into  an  alliance  with  the  ¥YO\A^\kciX;&* 
This  false  step  occasioned  his  ruin*,  for  qA^qxi&Vcl^ ""^rvfici 
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Navarre  against  the  gates  of  Paris,  the  dagger  of  James 
Clement  terminated  his  wretched  career^  ana  must  have 
satisfied  Henry  lY.  of  Bourhon,  his  ahle  successor^  that  to 

Oand  swaj  the  sceptre  of  France^  he  must  first  enter 
hurch  of  God.  Tiie  new  monarch,  in  founding  ano- 
ther branch  of  the  ancient  Oapetian  dynasty,  app&d  to 
Elizabeth  for  aid,  gained  the  battle  of  Ivri,  invested  Pari& 
and  besieged  Houen,  both  whicli  enterpiises  wei'e  traversed 
by  the  Buke  of  Parma,  acting  for  Philip  II. ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fortunate  ramoval,  througn  a  mortal  illness, 
of  that  great  general  at  Airas,  a.d.  1592,  France  might 
have  sunk  down  from  her  importance  into  an  appendage 
to  Spain,  and  the  Bourbons  been  banished  from  tne  realiEU 
or  restricted  to  their  piincipality  of  Beam.  As  it  tumea 
out,  Hexuy  changed  his  religion,  and  therebv  composed  finr 
a  shoi-t  inteiTal  the  public  agitations.  His  native  sflose 
must  have  convinced  him  that  the  heresy  of  his  &mily  had 
been  political,  from  first  to  last,  connected  neither  wiA 
piety  of  intention  nor  pmity  of  life.  For  the  infisonoiu 
licentiousness  of  his  own  monils  there  can  be  as  little  pal- 
liation as  apology.  Much  of  his  fame  has  no  other  basis 
than  the  matenal  prosperity  which  he  was  enabled  to  de^- 
velope  in  France.  Henry  II.  had  left  behind  him  a  debt 
of  42,000,000  of  livres.  Henry  III.  augmented  it  to 
330,000,000,  while  Henry  IV.  not  merely  bought  over  his 
opponents,  almost  at  their  own  prices,  for  the  sake  of  traa- 
quillising  the  kingdom,  but  he  discharged  all  the  ^^y^imal 
obligations  of  his  predecessoi*s,  and  left  a  considerable 
amount  of  balance  in  the  treasmy.  Philip  found  his  in- 
fluence beyond  the  Pyrenees  fast  melting  away.  Amiens 
had  been  lost,  but  re-taken.  The  edict  of  Nantes  satisfied 
in  some  degree  the  turbulence  of  the  Huguenots ;  a  retuni 
towards  domestic  order  and  improvement  contrasted  &voini- 
ably  with  the  catastrophe  at  Cadiz,  where  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleets  inflicted  on  the  Spaniards  a  loss  estimated  at 
20,000,000  ducats ;  and  the  peace  of  Yervins  was  at  l^igtk 
concluded  a.d.  1598-9. 

The  decease  of  Philip  himself  soon  followed ;  and  W0 
may  look  back  for  a  few  moments  to  the  administration  of 
the  other  brancli  of  \na  {eornVj  "^^^dxvDL^the  German  diadem. 
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Fflfdinand  L  and  MaxmnliiB  n.  were  [ 
emperors,  chiefly  anrinna  £ar  the  peaee  and  v«i£ire  of  iLeir 
people,  Imt  wim  little  sympathj  fior  the  scheaMs  <d  Uior 
more  potent  kiiwman,  the  sovoeigii  of  Spain.  BatkJf  XL 
was  a  student.  The  parthiaii  os  the  RrMstan  temunaK. 
the  jealousies  of  the  two  dJTisiaiw  in  the  house  <if  Sulqbt, 
and  the  selfish  feefaleneas  of  Brandenherg;  all  ccxzcnhated 
to  the  prsYentian  of  much  i^ien  distorbazkoe.  Angnstni^ 
the  successor  of  Maoiieey  improved  his  ekseuaus^  t&ikr  m 
rehgious  dissensions  woold  allow ;  fcxr  the  li^ts  of  pnrjae 
judgment  were  now  waridng  out  their  natDrkTooiiseqiM&oes. 
Brunswick  and  Hesse^  Bavaria  azni  the  Palhtinat^,  xl  fiict 
almost  every  pnncipalitj  in  the  empire,  gre^t  or  anaJ], 
avenged  itsdif  fiir  bong  oUiged  to  abstain  from  ertcsrzaJ 
aggression,  by  revdiling  in  the  confosoos  of  iiiLeruJ  and 
doctrinal  controversy.  It  was  the  delij^  of  LmLeauis  to 
exhibit  the  number  ofjparticQlars  in  which  CaJrizu-sm  ajgreed 
with  the  Koran,  whilst  the  creed  of  Geneva  retaiiated  hj 
an  avowal,  that  when  fire  and  wateo*  fihonld  snite,  tLesi 
would  a  union  with  the  oonfeaskm  of  Aug^harg-  yaan  not 
altogether  impoasiUe.  The  Archduke  "^fa^Vn^ifc  ^jgvace 
of  some  ambition  and  energr,  compelled  his  hrotLer  Kodolf 
to  resiffn  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hirngvy,  and,  in 
A.jy.  1612,  he  also  socceeded  him  in  the  empirer  So  soon 
as  a  treaty  with  Turkey  allowed  him  some  hasaie,  he  began 
aerionsly  to  see  the  importance  of  a  fv  more  decided  reli- 
giouspoUi^  than  his  dynasty  had  hitherto  pursuecL  >'eith£z- 
ne  nor  Hodolf  had  any  nude  issue ;  it  became  neceseaiy, 
therefore,  that  his  next  relative,  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  dje- 
scended  from  the  fiirst  emperor  of  that  name,  should  be 
secured  as  his  successor,  which  was  done  accordingly.  At 
the  same  time,  still  further  to  strengthen  his  positkn,  a 
fiunily  compact  was  arranged  between  Spain  and  AubiTia, 
that  those  domestic  misunderstandings  and  coolneeses  which 
had  subsisted  for  sixty  years  should  be  buried  for  ever : 
A.D.  1617.  Ferdinand  had  been  educated  at  Madrid, — a 
circumstance  of  itself  sufficiently  startling  to  the  German, 
Bohemian,  and  Hungarian  Protestants,  who  began  to  look 
upon  him  as  a  thorough  representative  of  Charles  V .  ^ecoTj 
IV.  had  been  assaasmatea  in  France  a.b.  \&\^',  x^'^&sotf- 
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gnenots  held  under  their  command,  on  this  dreadful  event, 
no  less  than  103  well-fortified  towns  and  places.  *  During 
the  eai*lj  years  of  the  minority  of  Louis  AlII.  they  once 
more  spread  terror  fer  and  wide ;  their  correspondence  with 
Lutheitms  and  Galvinists,  from  Bochelle  to  Transylvania, 
and  &om  Switzerland  to  Denmark,  scattered  suspicion  and 
mischief  throughout  the  most  extensive  regions;  rebellion 
was  reduced  to  a  science,  and  Germany  grew  ripe  for  the 
Thirty  Yeai-s'  War.  The  Italian  possessions  of  Spain  were 
sepaitited  fi*om  the  hereditary  donunions  of  the  emperor,  l^ 
the  Yaltelline,  a  fertile  and  populous  district,  whicn  would, 
if  it  could  be  obtained,  connect  these  otherwise  divided 
territories.  The  inhabitants  of  this  important  valley  were 
chiefly  Catholics,  impatient  to  shake  on  the  yoke  of  their 
neighbom's  and  masters,  the  Protestant  cantons  of  the  Hel- 
vetic republic.  Intrigues  were  therefore  set  on  foot  fijr 
the  purpose.  The  hereditaiy  succession  of  Juliers  also  in- 
flamed the  cupidity  and  apprehensions  of  both  parties.  It 
included  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  the  coimty  of  Marl^  with 
the  states  of  Berg  and  Ravensberg ;  all  full  of  wealtii  and 
industiy,  exactly  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Nether- 
lands, so  as  to  add  immense  political  weight  to  the  scale 
into  which  they  should  happen  to  be  thrown.  Their  sove- 
reign having  died  insane  and  childless,  amongst  many 
clamiants,  the  two  principal  were  Wolfgang,  Duke  of  Neo- 
burgh,  a  Catholic  convert,  warm  in  the  interests  of  Spain 
and  its  viceregal  court  at  Brussels,  and  Albert  of  Branden- 
berg,  who  had  introduced  Calvinism  into  his  electorate^ 
to  attach  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
of  Holland,  and  the  Geiman  Protestants,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  to  his  particular  cause. 

Frederick  oi  Simmem,  the  elector-palatine,  was  son-in- 
law  to  James  I.  of  England,  and  fanatically  attached  to 
the  catechism  of  Heidelburg,  drawn  up  by  his  native  theo- 
logians. Matthias  expired  on  the  26th  ofjVf arch  a.d.  1619. 
To  his  vacant  pm*ple,  as  he  had  before  arranged,  Ferdinand 
II.  was  elected,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  pala- 
tine and  the  Bohemian  states.  These  last,  fi*om  the  days  of 
John  Huss  and  the  Council  of  Constance,  had  got  imoued 
with  the  pride  of  "heresy  \  wxi^Si  ^ev:^  i«a.a^  tft  revdt  fiwn 
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all  authority,  whether  spiritual  or  secular,  on  the  slightest 
occasion.    They  had  already  in  form  reoc^nised  the  present 
emperor  as  their  future  king,  hefore  the  death  of  his  prede- 
cessor;  upon  three  of  whose  representatiTes,  at  the  castle  of 
Prague,  they  inflicted  on  a  suhsequent  occasion  the  cruelty 
of  what  it  seems  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  that 
coimtry,  namely,  defenestration !  In  other  words,  a  set  of 
ruffians,  with  ahundance  of  Scripture  upon  their  lips,  hurled 
the  imperial  officers,  alive  and  headlong,  out  of  a  window, 
which  is  pointed  out  to  the  present  hour,  into  the  moat 
more  than  sixty  feet  helow.    The  insurgents  now  openly 
receded  from  their  previous  choice,  upon  Protestant  prin- 
ciples ;  and  deposing  Ferdinand,  they  offered  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  to  PredericL     He  foolishly  accepted  it ;  and  thus 
commenced  a  conflict,  which  passes  in  history  under  the 
title  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  a.d.  1618-48.    It  devas- 
tated  the  fairest  and  most  fertile  portions  of  Europe.    Fre- 
derick could  hy  no  means  maintain  himself  on  the  giddy 
pinnacle  to  which  he  had  climhed.    England  and  Holland 
imt  slightly  exerted  themselves  on  his  oehalf.    His  con- 
sin  Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  firmly  attached  to  the 
Gathohc  &ith,  espoused  the  objects  of  the  emperor,  in  op- 
position to  the  interests  of  his  own  family.     An  ^^^^^ 
ment  fous-ht  on  the  White  Hill,  in  November  a.d.  1620, 
crushed  the  rebellion.    The  royal  pretender  was  put  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  deprived  of  his  electorate,  as  well  as 
his  kingdom ;  and  in  the  end  so  utterly  annihilated,  as  to 
political  influence,  that  even  the  precise  site  of  his  inter- 
ment has  never  been  ascertained.     Ferdinand  shattered  in 
pieces  the  fundamental  constitution  of  Bohemia,  beheaded 
a  vast  number  of  the  nobility,  broke  his  captives  of  inferior 
condition  on  the  wheel,  exiled  30,000  families,  confiscated 
property  to  the  amount  of  54,000,000  of  rix-dollars,  and 
erected  on  this  field  of  national  ruin  an  absolute  and 
hei'editary  throne.    The  learned  and  pious  fathers  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  were  restored,  however,  to  their  churches 
and  colleges;  messengers  of  mercy,  as  they  proved,  wher- 
ever they  could  carry  the  happy  tidings  of  salvatiotv.    TSaa 
best  feature  about  tne  emperor  was  bis  MeWfcj  \«  t^\^^\ 
although  siUofed,  as  it  sometimes  seemed,  \>3  \s2ffl»  excesKW^ 
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loYe  of  ai'bitroiy  sway.  Protestanism^  until  bis  reign,  had 
been  tlie  cloak  of  social  disorganisation  throughout  Ger- 
many, lie  Avas  resolved  it  should  be  so  no  longer.  His 
able  generals  Wallenstein,  Tilly,  and  Spinola,  commanded 
magnificent  armies,  and  for  a  period  almost  swept  away 
opposition.  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  a.d.  1621,  was  succeeded 
by  Phihp  IV. ;  and  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  minister  of  the 
former,  uy  OliTarez,  the  favourite  of  the  latter,  a  far  more 
vigorous  politician.  He  fixed  his  attention  on  the  Valtelline, 
not  only  as  facilitating  mihtary  intercourse  between  Milan 
and  Vienna,  but  as  sliutting  the  Swiss  out  of  Italy,  and 
keeping  Venice  herself  in  awe.  Bedmar,  the  late  Spanish 
envoy,  had  recently  fomented  a  conspiracy,  which,  iiad  it 
not  been  discovei*ed,  would  have  given  that  haus^hty  re- 
pubhc  a  master.  fVanee  had  again  fsdlen  back  mto  the 
chaos  of  contending  factions.  Holland,  in  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  commercial  glories,  found  the  effervescence  of 
metaphysical  controvei'sies  neutralising  the  exertion  of  her 
enei*gies.  England  was  the  plaything  of  a  royal  pedant^ 
amused  and  restrained  fi-om  materially  helping  the  pahtme 
by  the  hopes  held  out  to  him  of  an  Infanta  for  his  son 
Cfharles.  Denmaik,  imder  Christiem  IV.,  entered  the  arena 
too  late  for  any  other  pui'pose  than  augmenting  the  impe- 
rial tiiumphs;  and  Ferdinand  failed  to  observe  the  pecunar 
point  of  tie  compass  whence  the  storm-cloud  of  peril  waa 
to  ai'ise.  Out  of  the  disti-actions  connected  with  the  mi- 
mstrj  of  Louis  XIII.,  one  minion  after  another  had  basked 
in  the  sunbeams  of  com't  favour,  until  the  genius  of  Riche- 
heu  almost  imperceptibly  superseded  the  universal  jealoosv 
and  rivalry,  and  changed  the  chai'acter  of  the  scene.  Hu 
sagacity  pei*ceiyed  that  he  must  procure  for  France  what 
the  emperor  had  done  for  Germany, — the  suppression  of 
Protestantism  as  an  ascendant  element  in  the  state.  He 
negotiated  a  maiiiage  between  Henrietta  of  France  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  oveireached  the  shallow  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  so  as  to  make  the  passions  of  that  upstBiC 
nobleman  subservient  to  his  own  ulterior  views.  lie  in- 
viested  and  reduced  Hochelle,  after  the  construction  of  his 
celebrated  mole,  in  imitat\oii  of  that  at  T>Te  by  Alezandir 
tiie  Great :  the  HugueuoU  tia«si  \qi^  ^  Vk^ssa  ^sasiaaaarf 
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towns,  A.D.  1628-9,  bo  that  from  this  era  the  kmgdom,  no 
longer  divided  against  itself,  had  a  career  of  aggrandise- 
ment before  it  unimpeded  by  domestic  obstacles.  And  now 
it  was  that  the  caniinal  embariced  upon  the  other  enter- 
prise, which  had  been  all  along  the  object  of  his  contem- 
plation, and  without  which  the  circle  of  his  policj  wonld 
nave  been  incomplete. 

Therefore,  having  neotralised  those  ingredients  of  per- 
petoal  insarrectioii  at  home,  which,  tmder  religioos  pre- 
tences, oonld  throw  the  realm  into  confusion  at  any  tune, 
beresolvad  to  humUe  the  House  of  Austria  abroad;  resus- 
citating, in  &ct,  the  ccmceptions  and  intentions  of  Henry 
lY.  Ferdinand  had  issued  an  edict  for  the  restitution,  fay 
the  Protestants,  of  all  the  benefices  and  church-lands, 
which  they  had  retained  since  the  Peace  of  Passan;  and  in 
Italy  he  had  revived  the  ancient  claims  of  the  ^npire,  by 
sequestrating  the  dukedoms  of  Mantua  and  Hontferrat, 
vacant  through  the  death  of  the  last  prince  in  the  direct 
line  of  the  boose  of  Gonzaga.  A  collateral  rem-esentative 
of  t^  founder  of  that  fiEunily  happened  to  be  a  rrench  sub- 
ject, Charles  Duke  of  Nevers  ana  Retbel,  whom  Richeliea 
determined  to  establish  in  his  rigbts ;  thereby  locating  a 
convenient  ally  and  instrument  on  the  other  side  the  Alps, 
for  thwarting  the  views  of  Spain  witii  regard  to  the  Valtd- 
line.  Ferdmand  stormed  in  vain  at  a  check  so  entirely 
tmlooked-for.  The  intrepid  cardinal  directed  his  sovereign 
to  pass  the  mountains  at  Susa,  until  he  could  foUow  him- 
self at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  With  these  he  defeated 
the  Imperialists,  and  dictated  the  Treaty  of  Cherasco,  A.D. 
1631,  whereby  Charles  de  Nevers  became  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, with  part  of  Montferrat ;  the  remainder  of  the  latter 
district  being  added  to  the  territories  of  Victor  Amar 
deus  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy.  France  now  began  once  more  to 
feel  her  ground  as  a  first-class  power.  Her  government 
had  been  divided  between  a  royal  prerogative  and  the 
pretensions  of  provincial  governors ;  her  parliaments  were 
m  a  position  of  formidable  resistance  to  the  court;  her 
foreign  connections  were  neglected;  her  treasury  was 
emp^;  the  military  department  was  in  thft  ^itxstf^  ^^«r 
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oi'der ;  tlie  bnlliancy  of  her  crown  seemed  still  bedimmed 
with  the  mii*e  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Bichelieu  reversed 
eveiy  one  of  these  matters;  although^  in  subduing  the 
aristoci'acjy  and  fanning  their  respective  fections^  he  sacri- 
ficed whatever  existed  of  popular  spirit  and  independence^ 
and  rendei*ed  the  tlu*one  despotic.  Meanwhile^  the  empe- 
I'or  was  affronting  Bavaria,  alarming  Switzerland,  gloatuu^ 
over  a  i*ecoveiy  of  the  Netherlands,  counteracting  afi 
French  participation  in  Italy  as  far  as  possible,  raising  up 
on  adversaiT,  of  whose  prowess  he  little  dreamed,  in  the 
person  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden ;  depriving  the 
cousins  of  the  latter  of  their  possessions  in  MechlenWg, 
and  confening  that  duchy  upon  his  mighty  general,  Wu- 
lenstein ;  i-ousing  into  wrath  the  elector  of  Brandenberg; 
extending  his  system  of  exactions  and  confiscations  into 
Poinerania  and  Hesse;  and  making  the  princes  of  Wirtem- 
bui^  and  Saxony  tremble  for  their  political  existence.  Tiie 
cardinal  beheld  these  various  incidents  from  afar ;  and  oat 
of  their  most  complicated  combinations,  wove  the  wA 
with  which  he  intended  to  restore  and  preserve  the  balanee 
of  power  in  Europe.  Protestantism,  in  the  shape  and  po- 
tency of  an  organised  domestic  rebellion,  he  had  suppfessed 
and  put  down ;  but,  as  an  external  element  of  equmbnnm, 
he  had  no  objection  to  support  it  to  a  cei*tain  point,  that  it 
might  operate  as  a  counterpoise  against  the  overwhelming 
dominancy  of  Austria.  Hence  proceeded  liis  zealous  and 
extraoixlinary  patronage  of  the  gallant  king  of  Sweden. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  was  in  his  thii-ty-sixth  year.  His 
father  had  left  him  a  kingdom  with  little  ti*easure,  but  full 
of  waiTiors  warmly  attached  to  their  sovereign,  and  the 
well-defined  authority  with  which  he  governed  them. 
Bussia  had  just  surrendered  to  him  part  of  Livonia ;  Den- 
mark had  renounced  the  pretensions  of  the  Oldenbonig 
family  to  i*eign  over  the  Swedes  against  their  will ;  Sigis- 
mond,  king  of  Poland,  who  had  once  ruled  at  Stocldiolmy 
postponed  liis  hopes  of  restoration  for  another  opportunity 
the  exiled  dukes  of  Mechlenberg  took  refuge  imder  his  iron 
sceptre,  and  instructed  every  oppressed  individual  through 
out  the  German  empire  t^  avenge  his  wrongs  and  expeo- 
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tations  beneath  the  same  banner;  in  one  word,  Protestant- 
ism proclaimed  him  her  champion^  and  Richeh'eu  gave  the 
sinews  of  war. 

His  habits  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  Thouffh  of  huge 
stature,  the  Swedish  hero  shared  in  all  the  boduy  fatigues 
of  his  soldiers.     His  tactics  were  essentially  his  own, 
fomided  upon  the  experience  and  maxims  of  antiquity,  yet 
modified  according  to  modem  weapons,  mannei's,  and  cir- 
cumstances.    He  reheved  the  inconveniences  of  heavy  in- 
&ntry,  by  an  arrangement  of  smaller  divisions  mixed  in 
platoons  among  cavalry;  whereby  more  reliance  might  be 
placed  upon  the  execution  of  rapid  manoeuvres,  than  the 
possession  of  mere  physical  strength.    In  his  own  mind  he 
neld  and  exercised  the  masfical  faculty  of  marvellously  in- 
flnencmg  and  animating  Tther  nnnds^  so  as  to  play  ipo«» 
the  natural  prejudices  and  associations  of  his  people,  as  a 
great  master  manages  a  well-toned  instrument.   Of  course, 
when  he  appealed  to  what  he  called  their  religion,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  grossest  error ;  but  the  efficacy  of  the  spell 
was  not  the  less  in  a  himian  and  natural  sense,  being  ana- 
logous to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Mahometans 
raBy  round  the  standard  of  their  Prophet.     Though  the 
effect  of  delusion  can  be  only  temporary,  yet  for  the  mo- 
ment it  often  may,  and  does  produce,  wonderful  conse- 
quences.    Such  was  the  mighty  agent  summoned  upon 
toe  political  scene  by  the  astute  cardinal.   Gustavus  Aaol- 
phus,  through  the  boldness  of  his  enterprises,  astonished 
the  world.      He  was  in  temper  mild,  beneficent,  suscep- 
tible of  friendship  and  love ;  eloquent,  popular,  and  full  of 
reliance  on  Providence :   the  principal  traits  of  his  cha- 
racter were,  in  truth,  magnanimity  and  gentleness;  nor 
had  his  great  ecclesiastical  coadjutor  displayed  any  minor 
degree  of  masterly  talent  in  managing  that  treaty  which 
bound  them  together  for  the  occasion.     Hichelieu  had 
coerced  him  to  an  obseiTance  of  the  strictest  neutrality 
towards  Bavaria  and  the  members  of  the  Catholic  League, 
on  the  simple  condition  that  they  should  not  unite  with 
the  emperor  against  the  Swedes;  as  also  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  Roman  Church,  wherever  he  wioxjSA.  ^^'"^ 
e^blished.    By  these  ingenious  stipiilatioiiB,  ^i\i&  ost^tAcss. 
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princes  were  not  only  delivered  from  alarm  on  the  score  of 
i^ligrion,  but  had  a  vahd  pretext  put  before  them  for  with- 
holding' assistance  fix)m  Ferdinand,  which  would  thus  ex- 
pose them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  northern  invader.  The 
latter  rapidly  advanced  ii'om  Golberg  and  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder,  to  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  where  Tilly  lay  en- 
cam])ed,  Sept.  a.d.  1631.  Irresistible  was  the  onset  of  the 
Swedes;  tlie  imperialists  broke  and  fled.  Aided  by  tiie 
evangelical  unioCafter  this  important  victonr,  he  oy^rnm 
the  whole  of  Lower  Germany,  from  the  illbe  and  the 
Rhine  to  the  Danube.  In  the  following^  spring  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  entered  Bohemia,  and  captured  Pragoe. 
Coimt  Tillv  was  slain  in  disputing  against  Gufitavns  the 
passage  of  the  Lech ;  yet  even  when  the  king  of  Sweden 
nad  taken  Augsburg,  and  entered  the  country  aroimd  Mu- 
nich, he  remember^  his  engagements,  and  nobly,  as  weO 
as  justly,  revised  to  retaliate  upon  the  Bavarian  capitd 
the  horrors  of  the  sack  of  Magdeburg  at  a  previous  pe» 
nod  of  the  war.  Wallenstein,  one  of  the  most  remaikule 
men,  even  in  that  age  of  military  giants,  had  been  in  dm* 
grace,  until  the  progress  of  Sweden  convinced  the  emperor 
of  his  folly  in  throwing  into  the  back-ground  the  A^^^h* 
of  his  cause.  Called  out  of  his  seclusion,  almost  on  Ui 
own  teions,  and  at  least  with  unlimited  powers,  he  fortii- 
with  wrested  from  the  Saxon  Elector  all  the  laurels  he  hid 
won,  and  even  checked  the  conquering  Swede  at  Nurem* 
burg.  Then  ensued  the  hotly-contested  struggle  in  the* 
fatiu  plains  of  Lutzen,  November  a.b.  1632 ;  when,  wiA 
a  far  infeiior  force,  Gustavus  again  encountered  WaOen- 
stein.  Duiing  dayHght  the  sanguinary  struggle  lasted. 
About  two  hours  after  its  conunencement,  the  voysl  ally  of 
Richelieu  had  &llen  in  the  arms  of  a  victoiy,  too  deaih 

?urchased  for  his  own  party  at  the  price  of  his  dei& 
'he  Swedes  fought  like  roused  lions  for  the  corpse  of  thar 
king  and  the  fame  of  their  country.  They  were  finb 
even  when  the  Saxons  had  vanished  £rom,  that  field  i 
blood;  nor  could  the  an-ival  of  7000  imperial  reinfbro^ 
ments^  imder  Papenheim,  in  the  smallest  degree  wSM 
their  resolution.  That  gallant  nobleman  was  soon  himrf 
no  more ;  yet  althouglL  \sa  tdt.,  m\Q&  ^i^x^  momently  tM 
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lis  personal  discomfiture  had  crowned  the  glory  of  his 
inemieSy  stilly  presuming'  on  the  death  of  Gustavus^  his 
ast  wonis  were  those  of  exultation^  that  the  empire  was 
^gain  safe,  and  the  Catholic  religion  preserved.  There 
Tas  no  denying  this;  even  though  the  Protestant  confede- 
■acY  and  Frendi  alliance  were  kept  together  by  the  talents 
\nd  exertions  of  Oxiemstiem.  Wallenstein,  without  his 
Sector,  was  now  too  grand  a  subject  to  Ferdinand.  Qer- 
nanjj  it  seemed,  could  not  bear  t£em  both.  The  haughty, 
myleiding,  and  mysterious  warrior,  whom  his  sovereign 
xyald  barely  brook  whilst  Gustavus  Adolphus  lived,  was 
icoused  of  treasonable  designs,  and  assassinated  in  his  own 
xdaoe.  There  had  always  appeared  a  dark  and  gloomy 
XHnance  throughout  his  history,  of  which  the  characteris- 
icB  were  more  spectral  than  human. 

The  king  ot  Hungary,  son  and  heir  to  the  emperor, 
mcoeeded  him  in  his  command,  supported  by  20,000  Ita- 
ians  and  Spaniards  under  the  Dnlce  of  Feria.    The  go- 
ramor  of  the  Netherlands,  with  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  and 
BavBria,  also  brought  their  complements  of  fresh  troops ; 
uid  at  Nordlingen  the  Swedish  leadeis  experienced  a  se- 
vere defeat,  6th  September,  a.d.  1634.    In  consequence  of 
this,  the  evangelical  union,  in  a  state  of  unaffected  alarm, 
listened  to  proposals  for  a  pacification  between  themselves 
and  Ferdinand,  at  Prague,  a.d.  1635 ;  the  whole  weight 
EBid  pressure  of  the  war  being  thus  thrown  upon  Oxiem- 
stiem and  Richelieu.    The  hosts  of  France,  instead  of  yield- 
ing to  adverse  circumstances,  oidy  seemed  the  more  to 
multiply  from  their  pressure.     Thej  now  attacked  the 
Austnan  monarchy  at  every  accessible  point :  in  tlie  Val- 
telline,  that  they  might  intercept  the  muitary  communica- 
tians  between  Milan  and  Vienna;  in  Flanders,  Lorraine, 
and  Burgundy,  that  they  might  empl^  the  Spaniards  and 
relieve  the  Swedes ;  in  Germany  and  Italy,  that  repose  or 
confidence  in  any  Quarter  should  be  at  once  impossible. 
An  immense  naval  rorce  was  created  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time ;  and  a  Spanish  fleet  was  within  a  few  years 
entirely  burnt  or  destroyed  by  a  French  squadron.    The 
finances  were  rendered  flourishing  thio^Yi  ^c^ii^xo^  ^cc^^ 
management  rather  than  any  important  iiew  \»x^«   ''YV^^ 
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frontiei's  were  fortified.  The  Seven  United  Provinces,  Swe- 
den, Savoy,  and  several  other  princes  were  subsidised.  Hol- 
land demeaned  herself  by  accepting  money  from  the  car- 
dinal, until  her  shrewder  statesmen  began  to  perceive  that 
in  the  end  they  would  have  more  to  fear,  as  it  proved, 
firom  the  Bourbons  than  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  In  a.d. 
1636,  Banier,  an  officer  formed  in  the  school  of  Gustavns, 
refi-eshed  the  spirits  of  his  countrymen  by  beatuig  the  im- 
perialists at  Wislock.  Ferdinand  II.  died  not  long  after; 
nis  successor,  of  the  same  name,  making  little  or  no  di%r- 
ence  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  mere 
work  of  slaughter  slackened  only  to  renew  its  rage.  The 
Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  inflicted  heavy  calamities  on  the 
arms  of  the  emperor  in  a.b.  1638,  particularly  in  an  action 
near  Ilhinfeldt;  afher  which  he  reduced  Brisac;  whfle 
Banier  ran  a  superb  career  of  triumph  in  Pomerania,  as 
also,  the  next  year,  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia.  Saze-Wei- 
mai',  however,  died  in  the  course  of  that  summer ;  an  im* 
mense  loss  as  a  partisan,  for  Marshal  Turenne  always 
acknowledged  him  to  have  been  his  master  in  military 
science ;  but  the  decision  and  wisdom  of  the  great  cardinal 
secm-ed  his  army,  and  its  subsequent  conjunction,  under 
the  Duke  of  Longueville,  with  Banier  and  his  valiant 
Swedes.  Gould  these  confederates  have  agreed  to  act 
together,  they  might  with  common  caution  have  accele- 
rated the  termination  of  hostilities;  but  discord  neutralised 
their  energies,  and  when  they  attacked  the  imperial  camp 
at  Saltzbourff,  a.d.  1640,  Piccolomini  repulsed  them  witn 
disgrace,  and  compelled  them  to  quit  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions. Yet  the  success  fell  but  as  a  transient  ^leam  upon 
waning*  foitunes,  for  in  the  Diet  about  to  be  held  at  Ratift- 
bon,  lerdinand  was  as  nearly  taken  prisoner  as  could  be 
by  Banier  with  a  Swedish  division,  which  had  nevertheletf 
to  retreat  in  its  turn,  pursued  by  Piccolomini,  across  ibe 
forests  of  Bohemia.  The  escape  of  the  Protestant  firom 
the  Catholic  general  appeared  little  less  than  miraculons; 
but  the  brave  Aigitive,  in  evading  one  dan^r,  only  fell  by 
another,  since  unparalleled  fatigue  and  anxiety  brought  on 
a  fever,  which  closed  his  life  at  Halberstadt  in  the  forty-fint 
jear  of  his  age,    Hi»  trooiga  yi^w  ^^afiftdL-^aswifir  the  girid- 
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ance  of  Torstenson,  another  of  those  matchless  chiefs  whom 
the  late  King  of  Sweden  had  educated.  Meanwhile  the 
allies  under  Guebriant  overthrew  the  Archduke  Leopold 
and  Piccolomini  neai*  Wolfenbuttel^  thus  opening  an  almost 
miobstructed  road  into  Westphalia.  At  Ordingen  the  im- 
perialists were  not  more  successful;  but  all  eyes  were 
turned  upon  Torstenson,  whom  the  cardinal  was  urging 
with  all  nis  energies^  that  the  house  of  Hapsburg  might 
yet  drink  deeper  draughts  from  the  chalice  of  adversity. 

The  Sweoish  commander  soon  demonsti*ated  that  his 
deeds  would  be  upon  a  par  with  his  fame.  He  defeated 
tiie  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenoerg  at  Schwentz  in  Silesia.  He 
then  passed  the  Elbe,  and  cut  his  antagonists  in  pieces  in 
the  plains  of  Breitenfeldt.  It  was  neai'ly  the  identical  spot 
on  which  Gustavus  Adolphus,  a  few  yeai^s  before,  had 
gained  his  great  victory  of  Leipsic.  The  Austrians  here 
were  once  more  mown  down  without  mercy.  They  lost 
6000  brave  soldiers,  300  officers,  3000  prisoners,  46  large 
cannons,  116  pair  of  colours,  and  600  waggons.  The 
Saxon  capital  smTcndered  at  discretion ;  nor  in  ether  paiiis 
of  Europe  was  the  star  of  the  Hapsbui^  family  culminate 
ing.  Cfatalonia  had  revolted  in  Spain ;  Portugal  had 
thrown  off  her  yoke  and  enthroned  the  Duke  of  Braganza 
as  John  lY. ;  a  French  division  had  entered  Housillon 
and  taken  Perpignan ;  and  the  conspii^acv  of  Cinaue  Mars 
had  been  discovered,  a.d.  1642,  which  threatened  the  life 
and  power  of  Richelieu,  had  it  been  suffered  to  proceed ; 
but  which,  through  the  promptitude  of  that  remarkable 
minister,  not  only  strengthened  his  hold  upon  the  royal 
mind,  but  obtained  the  principality  of  Sedan  for  the  crown 
of  France,  to  save  the  worthless  head  of  the  Duke  de 
Bouillon.  Thus  triumphant  over  all  his  enemies,  the 
proud  cardinal  entered  Paris  through  a  breach  made  in 
the  walls  to  admit  his  eorgeous  litter ;  and  that,  too,  with 
a  shroud  waiting  for  his  reception.  His  dissolution  oc- 
curred in  the  winter,  not  long  before  that  of  his  feeble 
sovereign  Louis  XIII.  Their  successors,  and  particularly 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  allowed  no  material  alteration  to  be 
made  in  the  line  of  policy,  which  the  kinedoTft.\yaA.\i^^scL 
habituated  to  deem  a  prosperous  one  "vmaer  ^^  w^s^v5ft»i 
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of  Richelieu.  Both  Spain  and  Austria,  however,  hoped 
much  from  the  minoiit j  of  Louis  XIY.  But  Cond6  and 
Turenne  now  presided  ovei*  the  military  government  of 
Fi'ance :  heroes  like  those  of  antiquity.  The  former  of 
them  routed  the  Spanish  infantry  at  Rocroi  in  a.d.  1648; 
nor  could  the  prodis^ous  efforts  of  the  imperialists  oyer- 
match  the  tactics  of  Turenne  in  the  Black  Forest.  Tor- 
stenson  hod  marched  from  Saxony  into  Holstein  and 
Jutland^  terrihh-  punishing  Denmark,  and  producing  Uiat 
an*ang'ement  of'^A.D.  1G44,  which  detached  King  Chnstiem 
fi'om  the  interests  of  the  empire.  The  victory  of  Frie- 
burg,  in  the  same  season,  drove  back  the  Count  de  Merci 
from  every  advanced  possession  he  had  hitherto  main- 
tained ;  whilst  in  Hunn;tiry,  another  Austrian  army  melted 
away  at  the  siege  of  Cassova.  The  Swedes,  nndar  their 
invincible  leader,  now  retraced  their  steps  into  Lower 
Saxony,  driving  Feitiinand  and  the  Archduke  before  lum, 
as  he  agtiin  entered  Bohemia,  approached  Prague,  and 
menaced  Vienna.  Torstenson  then  attacked  and  scattered 
his  adversaries  at  Mount  Thabor,  pushing  forward  with 
such  tenible  vigour,  that  the  imperial  £Emiily  abandoned 
their  metropolis,  to  seek  an  asylum  at  Ratisbon,  and  at 
Gratz  in  Styria.  Tui*enne,  having  been  thwarted  with 
dreadM  bloodshed  at  Mai'iendahl,  effected  a  subsequent 
junction  with  Conde,  leading  to  the  fearful  eng^agpement 
at  Nordlingen,  with  the  Bavarians,  in  August  a.d.  1645. 
This,  again,  was  a  field  where  the  defeat  of  the  Swedefl^ 
in  a  foiTner  campaign,  had  rendered  the  soil  an  Aceldania; 
but  now,  both  Conde  and  Turenne  were  considered  the 
conqueroi*s;  and  the  latter,  after  receiving  at  Paris  the 
congi'atulations  of  Mazarin,  was  despatched  by  that  car- 
dinal to  reinstate  the  Elector  of  Ti*eves  in  his  ecclesiaatiotl 
dominions.  By  the  next  campaign,  the  torments  of  a 
painful  disoixler  compelled  Torstenson  to  resign  his  post 
of  lionour  and  peril,  which  General  Wrangel  received  from 
his  hands,  maintaining  with  imcommon  abilities  the  huh 
renown  which  the  valour  of  Sweden  had  acquired,  ne 
and  Turenne  ravaged  together  Firanconia,  Silesia^  and 
Moravia.  In  Spain,  the  prowess  of  France,  under  General 
^areoiu*t,  met  with  nutlnng  Wt  mortification,  even  afUr 
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Cond6  himself  had  been  nominated  Viceroy  of  Catalonia. 
The  yacillationy  moreorer^  of  Bavaria^  conmsed  the  opera- 
tions of  the  combatants  on  the  side  of  Grermany ;  since, 
firom  the  position  of  that  country,  it  was  easily  able  to 
affidct  either  the  views  of  Mazarin,  or  the  objects  of 
Ferdinand.  Wrangel  had  already  been  obliged  to  abandon 
a  series  of  successes ;  until,  in  August  a.d.  1648,  the  more 
decisive  affiiir  of  Zummerhausen  baffled  Montecuculi,  and 
hurried  the  shattered  battalions  of  the  emperor  towards 
Augsburs*.  Piccolomini,  on  arriving  from  the  Netherlands, 
&]led  to  bring  victory  back  to  the  imperialists ;  for  Cond6, 
Turenne^  and  the  Swedes,  soon  completed  their  transit  of 
the  Lech,  which  laid  Bavaria  in  its  full  extent  under  contri- 
bution; whilst  Charles  Gustavus  of  Deux  Fonts  undertook 
the  siege  of  Old  Prague  with  fresh  levies  forwai*ded  from 
Finland  and  Stockholm.  There  was  thus  a  clear  necessity 
for  each  of  the  belligerents  to  cease  fr'om  frulJier  efforts. 

The  famous  peace  of  Westphalia  concluded  a  most  im- 
portant struggle,  which  had  now  crimsoned  the  face  of 
Europe  for  no  less  than  thirty  years.  It  was  signed  at 
Oanaourgh  and  Munster  in  October  a.d.  1648,  and  is  some- 
times styled  the  Peace  of  Religion ;  indeed  it  may  be  said 
to  form  the  foundation  of  our  whole  system  oi  modem 

Solitics.  France  was  permitted  to  retain  Metz,  Toul,  Ver- 
un,  Pi^erol,  Brisac  with  its  dependencies,  the  Suntgau, 
the  landgraviates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace,  and  the 
right  of  keeping  a  garrison  at  Philipsburg;  all  these  ar- 
rangements much  facilitating  the  subsequent  conquests  of 
Iiouis  XIY.  Sweden  acquired  Pomerania,  with  Stettin  and 
Wismar,  the  territories  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  the  privi- 
leges belonging  to  a  state  of  the  empire,  and  an  indem- 
nity of  five  millions  of  rix-doUars  towards  her  expenses. 
Frederick  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  lieu  of  his 
Pomeranian  pretensions,  was  allowed  Magdeburg,  Halber- 
stadt,  Minden,  and  Camin.  The  independence  of  the  Swiss 
and  Dutch  republics  was  formally  recognised ;  the  latter 
receiving  from  Spain  Maestricht,  Bois-le-duc,  Breda,  Ber- 
gen-op-2oom,  Gravelines,  and  some  other  important  towns. 
The  poor  unhiappy  palatine  had  died  of  a  broken  hewc^  ^^ 
receiving  the  news  that  Gustavus  XAoV^xxa'VksA^'i^^^^^^ 
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Lutzen.  His  rank  in  the  college  of  electors^  with 
Upper  Palatinate  and  Ambei^g,  was  assigned  to  Bavana, 
in  I'etum  for  heavy  pecuniaiy  demands  which  the  dub 
had  upon  the  emperor  and  the  districts  of  Upper  Austria. 
Charles  Louis,  son  of  the  late  palatine,  whose  acceptanoe 
of  the  Bohemian  crown  had  ruined  him,  was  i*einstated  in 
the  rest  of  the  palatinate,  with  an  eighth  place,  created 
for  his  special  benefit,  among  the  electors  of  Germany. 
All  the  estates  of  the  empire,  which  had  suffered  through 
his  weak  ambition,  were  restored  as  iar  as  possible  to  their 
rights  and  former  piivileges.  Bohemia  was  to  be  hence- 
forward an  hereditary  kingdom  in  the  house  of  Hapsbnrff. 
The  succession  of  Juliers,  Cleves,  and  Lorraine  was  to  he 
an  afiair  for  impai-tial  arbitration.  As  to  religion,  the 
pacification  of  Passau  was  confirmed  to  its  full  extent :  it 
was  fiu'ther  agreed  that  the  Galvinists  should  be  on  a  lerel 
with  the  Lutherans ;  that  the  imperial  chamber  should 
consist  of  twenty-six  CathoHc  and  twenty-four  Protestant 
members ;  that  six  of  the  latter  should  be  receiyed  into  the 
aulic  coimcil ;  that  an  equal  number  of  Catholic  and  Pi-o- 
testant  deputies  should  be  chosen  for  the  Diet,  except  when 
convoked  for  regulating*  concerns  connected  with  only  one 
of  the  two  religions ;  in  which  case,  if  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion belonged  to  the  Church,  all  the  repi'esentatives 
were  to  be  Catholic  ;  if  to  either  of  the  sects,  then  they 
were  to  be  Protestant.  On  the  whole,  the  stipulations  of 
this  celebrated  treaty  seemed  advimtageous,  rather  than 
otherwise,  to  the  interests  of  the  true  faith ;  judging  from 
the  marvellous  manner  in  which  the  subsequent  work  of 
convei'sion  jn'oceeded,  amidst  the  utter  degeneracy  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Calvinistic  confessions  from  bad  to  worse 
both  in  doctrine  and  morals.  The  principalities,  or  duchies 
of  Saxony,  Wii-temberg,  Hesse-Cassel,  Baden,  with  some 
othei-s,  undenvent  certain  modifications;  but  otherwise, 
Germany  ended  her  conflict  veiy  much  as  she  began  it,  at 
least  in  a  teriitorial  sense;  for  in  all  other  resi)ects,  she 
might  have  been  comj)ared  to  a  body  that  had  once  been 
healthful  and  vigorous,  but  which  was  now  covered  with 
hideous  wounds,  and  bleeding  at  almost  every  pore. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

OBOWTH  OF  BBITISH  POWEB,  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  TUE  TUD0B8 

TO  THE  BEVOLITTIOW. 

When  Henry  VII.,  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  and  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  of  York,  had  fairly  extinguished 
the  wars  of  the  Roses,  he  employed  his  chief  attention  in 
augmenting  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  amassing 
money.     Some  of  his  projects  were  prosecuted  by  his  son, 
Henry  VIII.,  who  became  heir  to  the  kingdom  on  the 
decease  of  his  elder  brother,  Prince  Arthur,  a.d.  1502.    It 
is  not  too  much  to  state  that  the  boasted  constitution  of 
England  was  very  little  realised.    The  sovereign,  when- 
ever possessing  any  abilities  at  all,  could  easily  ovemwe  or 
manage  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  so  that  for  140  years, 
A.D.  1500-1640,  under  the  sonorous  name  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  the  Tudors  and  Stuai'ts  ruled  the  roast,  and 
lived  pretty  much  as  they  listed.     But  it  was  the  eccle- 
siastical revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  most  espe- 
cially blighted  for  a  long  period  the  aevelopment  of  civil 
liberty  in  these  islands;  since  the  division  into  two  dis- 
tinct parties  enabled  the  occupant  of  the  throne  to  act  as 
an  intermediate  and  preponderating  power,  by  balancing 
the  Catholics  against  the  Protestants,  and  the  Protestants 
against  the  Catholics,  as  the  case  miffht  be.     Both  were 
so  guided  by  mere  worldly  principles,  that,  with  individual 
exceptions,  they  seemed  pei'petually  bidding,  one  against 
the  other,  for  the  royal  fovour ;  nor  could  either  secmar  or 
religious  freedom  hope  for  any  chance  of  fair  play,  through- 
out the  two  longest  of  the  Tudor  reigns,  after  might  had 
overcome  right,  and  the  interests  of  heresy  were  identical 
with  those  of  robbery  and  despotism.     There  had  been 
some  unhappy  cbcumstances  predisposing  these  realms  to 
forsake  the  great  centre  of  unity ;  such  as  the  vinis  of 
Lollardism  from  the  age  of  Edward  III. ;  the  gi^eediness 
of  the  nation  generally  as  to  various  pecuniaiy  claims  of 
the  Church ;  a  prevalence  of  the  idea  tnat  the  popes  sided 
prith  France  rather  than  England ;  the  ambition  of  Wolsey^ 
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in  extorting  Lis  leg;antine  mission  for  life,  which  seemed  to 
sui)erficial  obseiTers  to  render  him  almost  the  successor  of 
St.  Pet^r  in  this  country ;  and  aljove  all,  the  heaiilessness 
and  selfishness  of  Henry,  intent  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
pleasure  and  his  own  self-will.  Tne  enormous  treasure 
inherited  fi-om  his  father  had  melted  away  through  his  ex- 
pensive intermeddling*  with  foreign  a&irs,  and  the  costly 
character  of  his  voluptuousness.  Accustomed  to  boundless 
expenditui-e,  and  far  too  fond  of  popularity  to  press  his 
people  with  taxes,  however  fair,  so  long*  as  other  sources 
of  supply  glittered  within  reach,  he  cast  a  covetous  look 
first  on  the  lesser,  and  then  on  the  greater  monasteries. 
Then  followed  the  demands  of  royal  concupiscence  in  other 
shapes  and  forms.  Catherine  of  Aragon  was  to  be  got  rid 
of  TOT  the  pretty  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  the  consequences  are 
well  known.  Cranmer  rose  into  notice,  rank,  wealth,  and 
influence,  upon  the  ruins  of  Catholicity  and  the  unlawful 
appetites  01  his  master ;  whom  he  persuaded  to  sanction 
the  piinciples  of  what  he  called  a  Reformation,  iawclying, 
as  it  did,  the  filling  his  coffers  with  the  choioeflt  spoils  of 
the  Church,  the  subsequent  appropriation  to  himself  of  her 
supremacy,  and  the  gratification  of  his  libidinous  desires. 
The  obsequious  prelate  also  violated  his  own  sacramental 
vows  of  ordination,  and  directed  those  very  Scriptures  to 
be  translated,  as  a  nde  of  fEuth  and  morals,  from  whose 
authority  he  had  cut  the  only  soHd  foundation,  by  po^ 
mitting  them  to  be  received,  settled,  and  interpreted,  80- 
coi'ding  to  the  dictates  of  private  judgment.  Whatever 
else  might  result  from  this  spuitual  rebellion,  the  poor  lost 
their  patrimony,  the  monks  and  nuns  their  property,  the 
nobles  their  independence,  the  people  their  pnvileges,  the 
parhaments  then*  weight,  and  the  nation  its  religion- 
Morals  must  have  degenerated  to  an  awful  degree  to  aih 
count  for  so  terrible  a  catastrophe.  Henry,  steeped  to  thr 
neck  in  wickedness,  his  hands  stained  with  rapacity  upon 
a  gigantic  scale,  and  with  the  blood  of  his  wives  npon  hii 
conscience,  coolly  declared  himself  the  visible  head  of  the 
mystical  body,  in  his  own  kingdoms,  of  that  Bedeemer, 
irhose  every  law  he  had  rutUessly  broken,  and  whoM 
Church  he  had  insu!i!t/d&  «a<i^\mdk»i:^  Naturally  enouglv 
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he  several  times  afterwai'ds  altered  his  creed,  so  £Eur  as  a 
creed  can  be  said  to  exist,  where  opinions  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  doctrines.  On  his  death  in  a.d.  154:7,  the 
minority  of  his  son,  Edward  VI.,  allowed  a  £eld  for  fi'esh 
innovations,  particularly  those  of  a  Genevan  or  Calvinistic 
cast.  Cranmer  still  maintained  the  ascendant,  not  only  in 
persecuting  Catholics,  but,  stran6;e  to  say,  in  kindling  those 
fear^  piles  for  Protestants  which  were  precedents  for  some 
later  ones,  reserved  by  an  avenging  Providence  for  the 
punishment  of  himself  and  his  companions.  The  work  of 
ecclesiastical  pillage  ateo  still  went  forward,  as  a  labour  of 
love,  on  the  part  of  the  Protector  Somerset  and  his  prose- 
lytes. His  grand  palace  in  the  Sti*and  was  built  out  of 
tne  materials  of  various  saci'ed  edifices ;  nor  is  it  less  than 
an  ascertained  &ct  that  he  had  projected  the  demolition 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  the  dean  and  chapter  could 
but  just  save  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  handsome  slice  of  their 
estates.  Mary  succeeded  her  brother  Edward,  and  in  vain 
attempted  to  restore  the  ancient  service.  It  had  been 
easier  to  pull  down  than  it  was  to  replace.  Her  piety, 
like  that  of  her  cousin,  Cardinal  Pole,  the  last  CathoHc 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  without  spot  or  stain.  A 
dreadful  rebellion,  headeid  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  at  the 
commencement  of  her  reign,  had  rendered  necessary  the 
execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  youthful  husband, 
attainted  of  high  treason  for  having  usurped  her  crown. 
Her  unpopular  marriage  with  Philip  soon  followed ;  and 
amidst  tne  mortifications  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  those 
arising  from  the  iury  of  surrotmding  factions,  her  health 
dechned,  and  the  helm  of  government  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  such  men  as  Gardiner  and  Bonner.  These  pre- 
lates had  dreadfully  temporised  upon  the  question  of  the 
royal  supremacy ;  against  which,  as  Catholic  martjyi-s,  Sii*^ 
Thomas  More  and  Bishop  Fisher  laid  down  their  fives  on 
the  scaffold.  Now  that  they  were  in  power,  Bonner  seems 
to  have  revelled  in  wreaking  vengeance  upon  his  enemies ; 
and  on  his  name,  whether  fairly  or  otherwise,  rests  the 
tremendous  reputation  of  having  imitated  and  surpassed 
the  cnielties  oi  Calvin  and  Cranmer,  in  tVie  &j«&  ol^TKi^- 
field,  and  the  comburation  of  the  apct-Te£oTiftBr,VvficL^\^«^ 
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and  Latimer,  at  Oxford.  These  horrible  scenes,  however 
guilty  Bome  of  the  sufferers  had  been  in  their  crimes 
against  both  Church  and  State^  excited  imiversal  indijnia- 
tion ;  especially  irom  Alphonsus  del  Castro,  a  Spanish  mar, 
confessor  to  Piiilip,  who  preached  before  the  court,  and 
condemned  the  persecution  in  the  most  pointed  manner. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  strong  parliamentary 
opposition  to  blood  being  shed,  or  corporeal  pxmishment  in- 
flicted, on  mere  gi*ounds  of  religious  difference,  proceeded 
principally  from  the  Catholic  members,  with  the  learned 
oergeant  JPlowden  as  their  leader;  who  afterwards  refiised 
the  seals  imder  Queen  Elizabeth,  rather  than  compromise 
his  fidehty  to  Home.  Maiy  had  neither  part  nor  lot  per- 
sonally in  the  matter.  The  neglect  of  her  consort,  and 
the  loss  of  Calais,  at  last  broke  her  heart;  when,  with  a 
regard  for  the  constitution  and  religion  of  her  counfiy, 
wmch  might  under  more  fortunate  auspices  have  averted 
innumerable  evils,  she  transmitted  the  sceptre  to  her  hBHf" 
sister,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  in  November  ^d. 
1658. 

That  this  sovereign  was  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  diasiaiii* 
lation  no  sane  writer  can  deny.  She  ascended  fhe  tlmme 
as  a  Catholic  convert,  evidently  watching  the  signs  of  the 
times,  until  her  penetration  could  decide  whether  life,  popa* 
lai'ity,  and  power  would  be  safest  with  those  of  the  old  and 
tnie  rehgion,  or  with  the  innovators.  Having  at  leng^ 
made  up  her  mind,  she  proceeded  with  cautious  and 
stealthy  steps  to  rear  that  Anglican  Establishment  which 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  thi*ee  centuries,  is  manifestly  falling 
into  decay.  It  was  indeed  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  veiT 
much  of  her  own  image  and  likeness.  Both  Elizabeth  and 
her  ecclesiastical  system  were  one  vast  imposture ;  except 
in  the 'awful  enmity  with  which  she  endeavoured  to  extir- 
pate from  her  realms  every  honest  vestige  of  adherenee 
to  the  Catholic  faith.  As  to  this  thei'e  was  no  mistaka 
Whatever  penal  laws  can  eflect  was  unsparingly  attempted. 
The  number  of  public  mai*tyi*s  during  her  administratiaa 
exceeded  two  hundred ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
the  butchery  was  generally  peiformed  on  the  victim  whib 
i^e  was  in  full  possession  oiV^a  ^ecis&ei&l    But,  in 
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to  all  the  cruel  eyiscerations^  drawings,  ouaitermgSy  and 
slow  strangulations,  must  be  added  the  bitter  hai*dships 
of  foes,  confiscations^  and  imprisonments.     Of  these  the 
amount  can  never  be  reckoned  up,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
transference  of  episcopal  sees,  cathedrals,  minsters,  chap- 
ters, chauntries,  abbey  lands,  tithes,  and  benefices,  from 
their  rightful  owners  and  occupants  to  the  hands  of  plun- 
derers and  adversaries.    Jails  were  in  those  days  dens  of 
infamy  and  dungeons  of  tortm'e ;  in  fact,  the  least  repul- 
sive or  oppressive,  when  fever  or  the  sweating-sickness 
kept  their  ratal  ward  as  the  porteresses  or  inmates  of  those 
sorrowful  abodes.    No  traditional  associations  can  be  more 
false  and  delusive  than  those  too  commonly  entertained 
with  respect  to  Elizabeth.    She  used  frequently  to  swear 
by  the  head  of  her  father;  nor,  if  such  oaths  could  be  any 
thing  but  profane,  was  the  adjuration  an  inappropriate  one. 
She  inherited  most  of  the  cruel  features  of  nis  character, 
only  in  combination  with  much  greater  prudence.     Her 
£Eime  rests  intrinsically  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Armada, 
and  the  growth  of  tnat  material  prosperity  out  of  which 
the  middle  classes  of  England  were  formed.     M.  de  Bouil- 
lon, who  travelled  a  good  deal  through  the  island  under 
her  reign,  shows  how  the  various  sections  of  society  struck 
his  attention  at  that  time.     "  The  nobihty,"  he  observes, 
''  are  deeply  involved  in  debt,  principally  through  extraor- 
dinary expenditure  in  dress  and  the  number  of  their  ser- 
vants."     He  might  have  easily  added,  that  the  queen 
fieivoured  extravagance  by  her  example,  and  sometimes  in- 
flicted it  by  her  celebrated  progresses,  or  rural  visitations. 
But  he  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  ^^  merchants  often 
purchased  the  lands  of  the  nobles ;  that  young  ladies  of 
rank  married  persons  of  inferior  condition;  and  that  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  are  comparatively  rich,  being 
able  to  live  very  well  indeed,  yet  economically;  nor  are 
they  burdened  with  oppressive  taxes."     The  intelligent 
reader  will  here  perceive,  at  a  glance,  the  germs  of  that 
aristocratic  pride,  that  respectable  prudence,  that  prefer- 
ence for  the  comforts  of  competence,  and  impatience  under 
direct  taxation,  which  mark  those  diviswyaa  cS.  ^<fe  \yA:5 
politic  extending  downwards  from  our  leeaer  ^ec^isr^  V^m^ 
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fJGimilj  liouseliolder,  the  rural  shopkeeper,  or  the  indepen- 
dent ailiisan.  Tlie  government  is  stated,  upon  the  same 
authority,  as  bein^  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  queen, 
who  exacted  implicit  obedience  to  her  mandates,  having 
undermined  the  impoi-tance  of  parliament,  and  subjugatea 
the  prelates,  together  with  the  entire  peei-age,  to  the  sway 
of  the  crown.  The  temporal  lords  were  under  sixty ;  con- 
sisting of  a  single  marquis,  sixteen  earls,  two  viscounts, 
and  foi'ty  barons.  This  must  have  been  after  the  attainder 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  general  welfare  was  un- 
doubtedly augmented.  The  enclosure  of  commons,  im- 
provements in  tillage,  and  the  bi'eeding  of  stock,  as  well 
as  a  better  system  of  commerce,  are  henceforward  visible. 
Advances  took  place  in  the  price  of  wool,  rents,  and  the 
wages  of  labour.  Men  and  women  were  better  clothed, 
better  lodged,  and  better  fed.  Attempts,  however  inoom- 
plete  and  imperfect,  were  made  to  repress  crime,  and  raise 
the  standard  of  taste  and  refinement.  Literature  began  to 
bask  in  the  beams  of  royal  favour.  Her  revenoefl^  bath 
ordinaiy  and  extraordinary,  on  an  average  of  fbr^^-£ve 
years,  wei*e  somewhere  about  half  a  milOon  sterling  per 
annum,  and  the  cu'culating  medium  of  current  com  may 
be  taken  at  about  4,000,000Z.  In  all  these  respects,  pro- 
bably, France  was  from  three  to  five  times  as  well  off 
under  Henry  IV.  and  Sully;  but  then  money  had  twice 
the  purchasing  power  on  this  side  the  channel  which  it  had 
upon  the  other ;  and  the  legal  rate  of  interest  respectively 
was  six  and  a  half  at  Paris,  but  ten  per  cent  in  London. 
The  militia  included  87,000  men,  happy  in  only  practisiiig 
theii*  exercises  one  half  at  the  same  time ;  the  cavalry  was 
14,000  strong,  of  whom  3,000  served  as  light  horse;  and 
9,000  troops  were  engaged  in  other  employments,  either 
in  the  field,  the  marches,  or  fortresses.  The  marine  com- 
prised thirty-three  ships  of  the  line,  besides  a  suitable  pit>- 
poi-tion  of  other  vessels.  The  seaports  and  arsenals  at- 
tracted due  attention.  Sii'  Francis  Drake  sailed  round  the 
world.  Vu'ginia  was  occupied  as  a  sort  of  colony.  Eng- 
lish cruisers  i^emunerated  themselves  from  the  booty  whiSi 
the  g*alIeons  of  Mexico  and  Peru  afforded  them,  it  might 
be  difficult,  now  and  tAieu,  \»  ^\ki^m\ithfim  fjpom  pnr*- 
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teerSy  or  eyen  pirates;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  policy  of 
Elizabeth  certainly  helped  to  bring  within  the  srasp  of  her 
successors  the  trident  of  the  nayigable  seas.  Science  nni- 
yersally  made  a  move  in  the  rignt  direction.  The  queen 
was  not  without  her  aspirations,  although  the  prerogative 
was  the  apple  of  her  eye :  not  to  have  it  weakened  was 
the  mainspring  of  her  thoughts  and  actions ;  and  she  not 
unskilfully  availed  herself  of  the  period  of  transition  through 
which  she  was  passing,  £rom  the  bai*onial  feudalism  of  the 
Plantagenets  to  the  development  of  parHamentary  insiuv 

O.  The  Anglican  clergy  were  very  unpopular ;  since 
w  amongst  them  who  were  in  the  least  aegree  supe^ 
rior  to  the  other  classes  in  intellect  or  attainments  felt  the 
inconsistency  of  their  position,  as  theu*  own  mistress  told 
them :  ^^  When  you  argue,"  said  she  to  her  bishops,  "  with 
Puritans,  you  are  Papists;  when  with  Papists,  you  are 
Puritans."  Now,  there  existed  a  high-cnurch  class  of 
divines,  who  wished  to  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
for  they  abhorred  both  equally.  They  knew  that  the 
Catholics  could  always  convict  them  of  heresy,  and  the 
Nonconformists  bring  home  to  them  the  repi*oach  of  Anti- 
Protestantism.  Elizabeth  used  occasionally  to  amuse  her- 
self with  their  perplexities.  That  she  despised  them  in 
her  innermost  soul  was  plain  enough. 

In  Ireland,  with  all  its  bai*barism,  she  found  fewer  at- 
tempts among  theologians  to  weave  ropes  out  of  sand. 
AngUcanism  failed  there  altogether,  having  no  natural 
affinities  with  poverty  or  the  poor.  Its  whole  iacome  paid 
into  the  exchequer  seldom  exceeded  6000Z.  a-year ;  to  which 
the  Queen,  with  many  murmurs,  had  to  add  20,000Z.  more, 
for  tne  maintenance  of  a  miserable  battahon,  just  sufficient 
to  provoke  a  rebeUion,  without  affording  strength  to  sup- 
press it.  The  ordinary  incidents  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
Tudor  are  universally  known :  her  hypocrisy  in  religion: 
her  desTJotism  in  politics;  her  administrative  abihties  and 
personal  vanity;  her  wicked  interference  in  Scotland,  and 
subsequent  murder  of  its  beautiful  sovereign;  her  mis- 
chievous meddling  with  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  the 
insurgents  in  the  Netherlands;  ner  sanguinary  eiJ^Ksv3^bssfi& 
of  Norfolk  and  a  host  of  others;  Ixer  cruieSL  ^^eKbesso^3issQ&  ^ 
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to  both  Catholics  and  Dissenters;  her  patronage  of  Henry 
IV.  and  the  reduction  of  Cadiz;  her  previoiis  and  &r  more 
glorious  tnumph  over  the  Invincible  Armada ;  her  grieTons 
monopolies,  and  the  gi*owth  of  national  prosperity  in  spite 
of  them;  her  flu-tations  with  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and 
Essex;  the  general  coarseness  of  her  moral  chai'acter;  the 
Irish  I'evolt  barely  overcome,  and  almost  left  to  the  course 
of  circumstances ;  the  utter  loss  of  her  popularity,  and  her 
melancholy  sickness  and  death,  the  last  forming  a  retriba* 
tive  conti-ast  to  the  edifying  depmliire  of  her  sister,  when, 
as  a  pious  daughter  of  the  Ghm*ch,  she  was  only  too  happy 
to  divest  hei-self  of  the  thorny  splendours  of  a  tranaitcHy 
and  terrestiial  crown. 

The  removal  of  Ehzabeth  enthroned  the  Stuarts,  in  the 
imcouth  person  of  James  I.,  a.d.  1603,  deriyinff  his  tide 
from  Henry  VII.  through  his  great-grandmother  Margaret^ 
eldest  daughter  of  that  monarch.  Thus  were  the  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  imited  in  the 
sceptre  of  one  sovereign,  himself  perhaps  the  most  learned 
fool  in  existence.  The  gunpowder-plot,  and  the  manner  in 
which  his  majesty  soon  rendered  lumself  contemptiUe,  by 
attachments  to  woi-thless  favourites,  opened  themiderstand* 
ings  of  most  men,  as  to  the  royal  aivinity,  which  had  so 
obligingly  crossed  the  Tweed  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  Pro- 
vidence in  London.  After  the  death  of  ius  eldest  son, 
Henry,  the  grand  point  of  his  ambition  was  to  procure  a 
Spanish  infanta  for  the  Piince  of  Wales,  who,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  to  be  satisfied  with  Henrietta,  a  French 

I)rincess.  In  the  affairs  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  he  took 
ittle  part  or  interest;  intense  detestation  of  that  phase  of 
Protestantism  espoused  by  his  unfortunate  son-in-Law,  the 
palatine,  running  with  the  very  blood  in  his  veins.  It  was 
m  vain,  however,  that  he  endeavoured  to  discourage  the 
emanation  of  Calvinism,  which  rose  from  the  sea  of  po- 
lemics during  his  reign,  and  spread  like  a  misty  miasma 
over  the  whole  island.  Elizabeth  had  partially  foreseen 
the  mischief,  and  chafed  with  indescribable  rage  whenever 
she  beheld  before  her  the  pale  or  soiu*  visage  of  some  lean 
theologian^  denouncing  episcopal  vestments,  perhaps  epis- 
copacy itself,  the  iise  oi  \iife  i-m^  mxoam^^^  the  cross  in 
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baptism^  the  reyerenoe  of  bowing  at  the  Hoi j  Name^  the 
cut  of  a  coat^  or  the  shape  of  a  trencher^  as  the  impure 
abominations  of  a  certain  Scarlet  Lady  described  in  the 
Apocalypse!    The  eggs  of  rebellion  were  not  sufficiently 
hatched  at  that  era ;  and  so  when  the  soyereig^  swoi*e,  or 
stamped  her  feet,  or  threatened  Biurleigh,  or  incai*cerated 
their  canting  pastors,  Puritanism  slipt  away  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  ^embled.     But  it  always  came  back  again,  in 
some  form  or  other,  as  the  ghost  of  a  guilty  conscience,  to 
arraign  that  Establishment  which  had  enriched  itself  with 
the  property  and  prerogatiyes  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
test  the  tide  upon  which  it  had  dared  to  do  so.    When 
James  had  come  into  possession  of  the  regal  seat,  from  a 
kingdom  rich  in  presby  terianism  and  nothing  else,  expecta- 
tions  grew  strong  that  every  trace  of  Popery  would  forth- 
with disappear;   and  disappointment  groaned  audibly  in 
proportion.     Finding  no  favour  at  court,  the  fortunes  of 
Puritanism  tried  parliament,  and  there  succeeded  better. 
The  Commons  particulai'ly  were  beginning  again  to  hold 
up  their  heads.    They  had  asserted  their  right,  a.d.  1604, 
of  arranging  finally  with  r^ard  to  their  own  elections  and 
returns,  and  had  attempted  the  aboHtion  of  wardship  and 
purveyance.     In  this  assembly,  to  the  perfect  horror  of  the 
King,  nis  court,  and  his  hierarchy,  the  voice  of  Puritanism 
waxed  louder  and  louder.     It  was  a  strange  repulsive  sys- 
tem, not  without  a  touch  of  the  solemn  picturesque  in  the 
acerbity  of  its  visage,  the  bitterness  of  its  temper,  tlie  lengfth 
of  its  prayers,  and  the  liberty  of  its  prophesying.    Its  doc- 
trines were  a  cuiious  compound  of  spiiitual  pepper  and 
mustard,  of  which  the  pungency  was  poison  to  tne  soul, 
but  vitality  and  vigour  to  the  life  and  limbs  of  the  outward 
man,  so  long  as  it  lasted.    Tnie  i*eligion  havmg  been  diiven 
out  of  the  realm,  its  counterfeits  remained  without  chance 
of  detection ;  and  the  established  clergy  being  little  better 
than  dry  bones,  rattling  at  every  movement  which  might 
shake  them  froia  their  position  or  possessions,  whenever 
any  mind  felt  in  earnest  at  all  about  a  judgment  to  come^ 
it  turned  naturally  to  those  oracles  which  made  such  a 
tremendotis  noise  about  the  matter.     Hence  t\ic«^  essasvv^ 
an  amazing  aggregation  of  thouglitfaL  eiiei:^)  \ysA^\i^ 
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was  intended  to  be  real  piety,  to  this  one  focus  and  oentze 
of  heretical  fanaticism,  especially  from  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  who  could  many  of  them  read  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  whicli  all  imag^nea  they  could  explain.  As  the  caiil- 
di'on  camo  to  be  stirred,  the  waters  effervesced,  till  they 
boiled  over;  some  were  ever  and  anon  severely  scaldeai; 
but  meanwhile  a  majority  of  the  worahippers  warmed  their 
cold  hcnrts  and  liands  by  the  fire,  and  already  went  to 
heaven  in  anticipation;  although  others,  not  so  honesty  ex- 
cited their  fellow-labom'ers  into  protracted  ecstasies,  and 
took  advantage,  during  their  being  thus  engaged,  to  help 
tiiemselves  out  of  that  same  kettle  to  the  choicest  morsels 
of  the  worid,  the  ilesh,  and  the  devil !  This  process  con- 
tinued ^"om  the  advent  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  in  no  degi*ee  airested  by  tbe  accession  of 
Chai'les  I.  in  a.d.  1035 ;  on  the  contrary,  his  patronage  of 
Laud  in  England,  of  StraffoiHl  in  Ireland,  and  a  new  Prayer- 
book  in  Scotland,  only  impai'ted  a  fresh  impetus  and  mo- 
mentum to  the  ciisis. 

The  grievances  under  which  the  kingdom  laboured 
were  beyond  question  many  and  gi'eat.  There  was  the 
Star-Chamber  to  f^egin  with,  consisting  of  the  privy  ooun- 
cil  and  judges,  removable  at  pleasure,  with  an  uTiliTniti^ 
discretionaiy  authority  to  fine,  impiison,  or  inflict  corporal 
punishment ;  and  whose  jmisdiction  extended  to  all  sorts 
of  oifences  not  within  reach  of  the  common  law.  The 
High-Commission  Court  was  still  more  odious,  if  possibk^ 
beino;  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Inquisition  of  the 
Anglican  Establislmient.  Martial  law  might  be  institnted 
by  proclamation ;  and  was  so  sometimes  on  the  most  tii- 
vial  occasions.  Geneiid  warrants  could  be  issued  by  the 
crown  at  pleasure,  involving  even  the  use  of  toi*ture,  and 
at  all  events  placing  theii*  victims  at  the  mercy  of  ijdai 
juries  and  venal  mimstei's.  The  power  of  impressment  and 
of  quai-tering  soldiers  on  private  families  armed  the  sot^ 
reign,  or  any  royal  favomite,  with  the  means  of  inflictog 
vengeance,  almost  at  their  pleasure,  in  the  legal  violatioi 
of  the  sanctity  of  heai-ths  and  homes.  Then  there  msi 
ibreed  loans,  and  benevolences,  and  purveyance ;  throng 
the  last  of  which  El\z«i\)e;\k  ^^^om  ^g;cvx^1^  to  victual  htf 
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navj;  especially  during  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  feudal  priyileges  of  wardship, 
whereby  the  entire  profits  of  minors  fell  to  the  king  dur- 
ing theur  nonage ;  while  the  hands  and  fortunes  of  females 
were  altogether  at  the  royal  disposal.  Besides  all  which, 
there  were  the  irresponsible  emoargoes  on  merchandise; 
monopolies  of  every  kind  and  description;  prohibitions 
preventing  parliament  from  interfering  with  particular 
points  relative  to  the  Church  or  State;  the  dispensing 
powers,  through  which  the  prerogative  set  at  nought  the 
taw;  proclamations  usurping  the  foi*ce  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment ;  prohibitions  of  noble  mairiages,  of  persons  quitting 
the  country,  and  of  sundiy  exports  or  imports ;  particular 
warrants  for  delaying  justice ;  ai*bitrary  imprisonments  and 
pursuivants,  as  well  as  forcing  public  employments  upon 
parties  hostile  to  the  court ;  and  the  extension  of  the  laws 
of  libel  and  constructive  treason.  Religious  liberty  was  of 
course  luiknown,  and  by  Protestantism  undeserved ;  since 
each  of  the  multifarious  sects  rejected  all  ideas  of  toleration 
for  antagonists,  uniting  in  no  single  object  but  that  of 
de&ming  and  conjointly  persecuting  the  Catholic  faith. 
Such  were  some  of  the  branches  of  that  upas-tree  of 
despotism,  which  it  required  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  cut  down.  Had  Charles  I.  been  able  to 
remain  at  peace,  after  his  quarrels  with  his  earlier  par- 
liaments, the  interval  a.d.  1o29-40,  during  which  he  go- 
verned without  those  assemblies,  might  have  been  indefi- 
nitely prolonged.  His  revenue  in  a.d.  1G33  was  800,000/. ; 
and  afterwards  averaged  900,000/.  for  four  successive 
years.  By  careftd  economy  he  Lad  not  only  neutralised  the 
thoughtless  profusion  of  his  father,  and  paid  off  the  debts 
contracted  during  the  Fi*ench  and  Spanish  wars,  but  had 
amassed  a  reserve  of  200,000/.  for  any  sudden  emergency, 
secured  a  considerable  fleet,  and  maintained  in  magnin- 
oence  his  foiu'-and-twenty  ^^laces.  His  picture-galleries, 
libraries,  and  collections  of  medals,  not  to  mention  the 
public  museums,  conferred  honour  upon  his  administration. 
The  former  sold  for  50,000/.;— a  large  sum,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Cai-toons  were  only  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 
800/. !     His  sub;ects  were  •  growing  ticYi,  Vt  \ift  ^csvii^Xssj^ 
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have  let  them  alone;  and  kept  the  laiiYes^  whips,  and 
hranding-irons  of  his  executioners  from  those  sectaries, 
who  were  no  worse  than  his  own  episcopalians,  except  that 
they  were  more  in  earnest  about  what  they  thought  thejr 
believed,  kej)t  their  hair  irig-htfully  short,  made  dismal 
faces  in  prayins'  or  preaching",  addressed  the  thrones  of 
their  earthly  and  heavenly  sovereigns  through  a  long  and 
sonorous  nose,  denoimced  theatres,  dances,  drunkenness 
Sunday  Maypoles,  and  worldly  amusements,  and  prefeiTed 
for  themselves  thin  potations  and  hot  suppers.  The  rate 
of  interest  for  money  had  fallen  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent. 
Expoiiis,  imports,  and  customs  were  flourishmff.  Wheat 
was  about  forty  shillings  a  quarter,  and  meat  louipence  a 
poimd.  Molino,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  says  of  Londoii, 
where  he  resided  under  James  I.,  that  it  had  300,000  in- 
habitants witliin  its  walls  and  suburbs ;  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe.  He  dwells  on  the  number 
of  its  merchants,  and  the  opulence  of  its  magazines  in  the 
way  of  wares  both  for  use  and  luxury;  as  also  on  t2ie 
splendid  buildings  and  noble  churches,  which,  '' evincing 
tne  piety  and  religion  of  their  ancestors,  are  now  aban- 
doned and  desolate ;  Httle  being  lefb  but  the  sheOs,  more 
frequently  serving  for  promenades  and  exchanges  than  for 
any  purposes  of  Divine  worship."  The  pohce  must  have 
been  indifferent ;  for  the  defiuition  of  a  justice  of  the  peace 
was,  ^^an  animal,  that  for  half  a  dozen  chickens  wonld 
dispense  with  h^f  a  dozen  penal  statutes,"  as  a  member 
ventured  to  repeat  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles 
derived  about  a  third  of  his  revenue  fi*om  decidedly  illegd 
sources ;  besides  which,  the  pressure  of  purveyance  comd 
hardly  be  calculated.  A  pigeon,  for  instance,  sold  for  six- 
pence in  the  market ;  while  the  royal  customer  would  only 
pay  a  halfpenny  a-piece,  upon  a  large  quantity,  if  the  Viiny 
was  in  progress,  as  he  perpetually  was,  from  one  of  ha 
palaces  to  another !  The  woods  and  forests,  however,  had 
got  fearfully  dilapidated.  In  fact,  no  department  of  difl 
exchequer  was  aeemed  otherwise  than  unpopular;  ex- 
cepting that  which  consisted  of  fines  and  compositiaitt^ 
wrung  from  the  persecuted  Cathohcs,  that  they  might  ob- 
tain, at  the  hands  o£  a  "^TOVfeaXoafe  ^^^Tussv^ot^  flie  im- 
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perfect  liberty  of  worshipping  Almight  j  God  according  to 
their  consciences. 

Charles  had  the  unhappy  destiny  of  being  believed  or 
trusted  by  no  one.     It  seemed  to  be  thought  that  false«- 
hood  and  subtlety^  or^  as  it  was  sometimes  styled^  l^g- 
craft,  fonned  the  normal  habitude  of  his  mind;   and  it 
really  appeared  so.   The  contest  began  with  the  Long  Par- 
liament in  A.D.  1640.    The  proud  Strafford  fell,  together 
with  Archbishop  Laud,  and  their  accomplices,  almost  in 
the  fii'st  shock  of  the  political  earthquake.     Arms  Wei's 
resorted  to  by  both  pai-ties  within  two  years;   Scotland 
looking  on  with  her  solemn  league  and  covenant,  as  a  vul- 
ture descries  its  prey ;  and  Ireland  beinff  thrown  into  vio- 
lent fits  of  con^sion  as  usual.     Various  oattles,  from  that 
of  Edgehill  to  Naseby  in  a.d.  1645,  severely  tried  the 
mettle  both  of  the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers ;  whilst  few 
on  either  side  could  refuse  a  tear  at  the  fate  of  such  patriots 
as  Hampden  or  Falkland.     The  king  had,  perhaps,  the 
best  of  it,  imtil  Vane  called  in  the  canny  Scots ;  sadly  dis- 
appointed as  these  last  were  when  the  genius  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  erected  upon  the  ruins  of  Presby terianism  the 
more  specious  imposture  of  Independency.     Charles  laid 
his  head  on  the  Tblock  before  Whitehall  in  January  a.d. 
1649 ;  which  has  wonderfully  extenuated  the  colossal  vices 
of  his  chai-acter,  and  made  him  a  nominal  martyr  in  the 
Anglican  Establishment.    The  monarchy  was  now  called  a 
republic  or  commonwealth  |  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
suosiding,  together  with  many  other  institutions,  into  that 
Tolcanic  crater,  out  of  wliich  a  short-lived  Protectorate 
arose.     In  some  respects,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Crom- 
well was  the  Napoleon  of  liis  age  and  country,  allowances 
being  made  for  the  essential  difference  of  their  respective 
periods  and  circumstances.     He  contrived  to  render  Eng- 
land respected  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  but  at  the  same 
time  stood  erect  upon  his  own  pedestal,  as  the  um*obed 
pei'sonification  of  a  fraudulent  system  and  a  wicked  faction. 
It  was  hypocrisy  on  the  scale  of  the  statue  of  Memnon 
at  Thebes  m  Egypt.     His  conquest  of  Ireland  displayed 
the  utmost  savagery  of  fanaticism ;  that  of  Ske.Q\\s£cA^*^^ 
tmfathomable  depth  of  his  dissimulatioiL.     ^\)iSd;:^^»  "^ 
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escaped  to  the  continent,  after  having  been  crowned  at 
Scoiie,  and  defeatiid  at  Woreester.  The  victor  may  be 
said  to  liave  reijnied  over  the  three  kingdoms  for  five 
yeai-s,  a.d.  1653-8 ;  succeeded  by  his  son  Itichard  for  the 
briefest  interval,  and  canying  to  the  gitive  with  himself 
every  vestige  of  the  ffi'eatness  of  his  family.  Mankind 
cannot  wear  a  mask  for  ever ;  and  rarely  has  any  event 
been  hailed  with  heai-tier  gi*atulation  than  the  Restoration  of 
the  Stuai'ts  in  a.d.  1660.  But  they  had  learned  nothing 
in  advei-sity,  unless  it  were  to  be  ashamed  of  virtue ;  and 
tremendous  was  the  reaction  from  the  heresy  of  the  West- 
minster Catechism  to  the  profligacy  of  the  Meny  Monarch 
and  his  mistresses.  Clai*endon  preserved  some  eztemal 
decency  to  his  exile  in  a.d.  1667.  Although  contrary 
to  compact,  the  Act  of  Unifoiinity  wrenched  about  9000 
clergymen  out  of  their  comfortable  livings,  and  plagued 
the  Dissenters  to  death  during  the  remainder  of  the  Wh  of 
Charles.  A  set  of  vile  ministers  then  came  into  office^ 
ClifFoi-d,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  LaudenlaZe^ 
teimed  the  Cabal,  fi*om  the  initial  letters  of  their  names, 
for  six  years ;  followed  by  the  administration  of  the  Eiarl 
of  Danby  for  five  more ;  when,  in  a.d.  1678,  the  infernal 

Slot  of  Titus  Gates,  unpai*alleled  for  its  atrocity  in  British 
istory,  stained  the  scaffolds  with  Catholic  blood,  and  left 
a  blot  upon  our  national  humanity  beyond  the  power  of 
posterity  to  erase.  Lord  Stafford  was  the  last  innocent 
victim;  yet  nothing  seemed  able  to  diminish  either  ti» 
violence  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  bigotry  of  the 
excited  populace.  James  Duke  of  York  had  manrMd 
Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  by  whom 
he  had  two  daughters ;  one  martded  to  the  Prince  of 
Oi-ange,  the  other  to  Piinee  George  of  Denmark.  Their 
father,  fi*om  honest  conviction,  became  a  convert  to  the 
true  faith ;  and  now  the  gi*and  object  was  to  bar  bis  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  as  his  brother  Charles  had  no  legi- 
timate issue,  by  a  Bill  of  Exclusion.  The  project  fidled, 
although  Protestantism  exei-ted  itself  to  the  uttermost,  de- 
scending to  the  vilest  calumnies,  the  most  worldly  polieyi 
and  some  of  the  blackest  atvocities  for  the  purpose.  Edin- 
biirgb  caught  the  irfec^ioTi,  ^Vciiii^  \\.  «*$<K»)]i  &om  die 
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capital  thro^hont  many  of  the  counties ;  yet  as  prelacy 
beyond  the  Tweed  was  deemed  quite  as  bad  as  Popery, 
the  rage  of  the  Scotch  Coyenanters  rather  took  the  oirec- 
tion  of  assailing  those  who  were  in  possession  of  ecclesias 
tical  wealth  and  authority^  in  other  words^  the  Anglican 
Episcopalians.  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  barbarously  mur- 
dered by  them ;  for  the  spirit  of  John  Ejiox  had  infused  a 
genuine  dash  of  demoniacal  fury  into  Caledonian  Came- 
ronianism.  Meanwhile  the  kins*  subsided  into  a  tributary 
of  France,  receiving  annual  subsidies  from  Louis  XIV., 
which  that  monarch  was  too  willing  to  pay  towards  the 
pit>motion  of  those  ambitious  schemes  that  England  alone 
could  have  traversed,  and  which  Charles  was  too  willing 
to  accept,  that  he  might  avoid  encountering  another  pai'lia- 
xnent.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  happily  passed,  just 
as  the  nicknames  of  Whig  and  Tory  began  to  be  as  cur- 
rent as  some  of  their  predecessors  during  the  scarcely  for- 
gotten civil  wars.  Lord  Hussell,  an  immensely  over-rated 
partisan,  together  with  Algernon  Sydney,  underwent  de- 
capitation, through  the  Rye-House  plot,  and  a  ctoss  perver- 
sion of  equity.  Chief-Justice  Scroggs,  and  other  wretches 
of  similar  character,  polluted  the  ermine  at  that  time ;  just 
as  Jeffreys  disgraced  the  seals  somewhat  later.  Charles^ 
had  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  reaction  in  his 
£Eivoar  produced  in  the  popular  mind  by  the  outrageous 
ezoesses  of  the  exclusionists ;  so  that  the  doctiines  of  un- 
limited passive  obedience  to  the  regal  power  came  to  be 
openly  patronised  at  Oxford,  and  taught  as  a  kind  of 
Christianity  from  several  thousand  episcopalian  pulpits. 
Anglicans  could  swallow  a  slavish  despotism  with  regard 
to  a  secular  sovereign,  ready  to  enthral  the  liberties  of  the 
kinffdom ;  but  their  pride  rejected  the  spiritual  obedience 
to  that  sole  centre  of  unity  whose  authority,  derived  from 
Qod,  can  alone  secure  for  man  the  enjoyment  of  an  exalted 
freedom.  Charles  II.  was  received,  on  his  death-bed,  into 
that  holy  Church  which,  like  her  Divine  Founder,  yearns 
to  the  very  last  moment  for  the  salvation  even  of  the  vilest 
sinners ;  and  James  was  quietly  proclaimed  when  his  bro- 
Uier  had  expired,  6th  Februaiy,  a.d.  1685. 

This  prince^  though  by  no  means  clear  itoxa\s£cc£L^'t^5^Ck^  > 
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had  always  maintained  a  far  more  respectable  priyate  clia- 
ractei*  than  Lis  in^edecessor.  He  had  contributed  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  development  of  our  naval  power  both 
pei'sonally  and  officially.  From  the  era  of  tiie  Spanish 
Armada,  indeed,  it  had  never  ceased  to  culminato.  Neither 
the  follies  nor  favouritism  of  his  gi*andiather  checked  its 
advancement :  during  the  civil  wars  Blake  bad  rendered 
it  illustiious,  more  particularly  when,  soon  afterwards,  a.d. 
lCo2,  he  achieved  his  splendid  triumph,  off  Poi*tlandy  over 
the  Dutch  fleet  under  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter.  The 
struggles  for  maiitime  supremacy  between  England  and 
Holhmd  were  analogous  to  those  between  Grenoa  and  Ve- 
nice at  an  earlier  peiiod.  Sir  Ilany  Yane  meanwhile  had 
performed  wondei's  at  the  Admiralty.  Before  the  domina- 
tion of  Oliver  Cromwell,  so  complete  an  abolition  of  abuses 
had  been  effected,  that  although  the  profits  of  certain 
departments  had  been  cut  down  &om  30,000/.  per  annum 
to  the  modest  salary  of  1000/.  a-year,  in  the  spring  of 
A.D.  1653,  there  were  100  vessels  of  war  in  our  dockTBrds 
and  harbom*s,  prepaiing  to  sail  under  MoiJc  and  Dean. 
These  gallant  leaders  defeated  the  equally  numenras  fleet 
of  Holland  on  the  2d  of  June,  after  a  severe  engagemeaot, 
which  raged  during  that  and  the  subsequent  day;  when, 
although  Dean  die^  in  the  action,  the  Dutch  were  obliged 
to  retire,  and  Blake  coming  up  with  seasonable  re-inforce- 
ments,  the  English  blockaded  the  entire  coasts  of  their 
rivals.  The  latter,  however,  resolved  upon  another  eScxt 
Repaning  and  re-manning  their  squadrons  within  eight 
weeks,  Van  Tromp  sailed  forth  with  a  new  armament,  and 
encountered  Monk  for  three  successive  days,  when  at  last 
the  Nelson  of  Holland,  on  the  31st  of  July,  in  the  act  of 
animating  his  brave  sailora,  was  shot  through  the  heart  with 
a  musket-ball.  The  British  victory  was  complete;  twenty- 
five  large  ships  were  captained,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ocean  was  conceded  by  solemn  ti*eaty.  Cromwell  then  de- 
clared war  against  Spain.  Penn  and  Yenables  attempted 
Hispaniola,  and  conquered  Jamaica.  Two  galleons  oi  the 
Plate  fleet  rewarded  the  audacity  of  the  assailants  off  Cadii; 
besides  a  couple  of  others  diiven  on  shore,  and  there  con- 
eumed  by  fire^  A.D.  lO&Q.   lu>i!ti^  ^^xgl^^  ^ear,  Blake  con- 
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ducted  thirty  ships  of  the  line  into  the  Mediterranean^  paid 
a  visit  to  Leghorn^  where  he  exacted  full  reparation  mm 
Tuscany  for  injuries  perpetrated  against  British  commerce^ 
whilst  at  the  same  time  he  chastised  Alters  and  Tunis  for 
their  piracies^  and  blew  the  castles  of  JPorto  Forino  and 
Groletta  into  the  air  with  his  artillenr  and  mines.  At  length 
hearing  that  sixteen  Spanish  sail  had  taken  shelter  in  the 
Canaries^  he  pursued  them  thither^  and  found  them  strongly 
protected  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  After  a  fierce  contest; 
the  entire  squadron,  with  all  the  treasure-ships,  were  de- 
stroyed or  burnt.  l>ade,  commerce,  and  colonies,  expanded 
as  mi^ht  well  be  expected  beneath  the  wings  of  such  mari- 
time mme.  Even  the  East-India  Company  felt  its  tempo- 
rary influence,  anticipatory  of  a  greater  result,  which  would 
ultimately  arrive,  afiter  multifarious  changes  and  fluctua- 
tions, ^ve  years  from  the  Restoration  had  hardly  elapsed 
before  the  seizure  of  New  York  in  North  America ;  and  the 
apprehensions  which  Holland  entertained  for  a  stadtholder, 
who  was  nephew  to  the  king  of  England,  led  to  another 
life-and-death  conflict  for  the  honours  of  the  ocean.  De 
Witt,  the  grand  pensionary,  abhorred  the  House  of  Orange; 
and  the  war  of  a.d.  1666-7  was  at  first  decidedly  popular. 
Charles  himself  liked  ships,  and  had  a  general  taste  for 
naval  architecture.  His  brother  James  had  the  very  soul 
of  a  royal  sailor,  and  was  now  high-admiral  of  England, 
with  a  fleet  of  100  sail.  The  ftirious  battle  of  June  illus- 
trated the  spirit  of  both  nations.  The  duke  at  last  blew 
up  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  captured  thirty-five  prizes, 
and  drove  his  adversary  into  the  Texel.  It  was  rai'ther 
supposed,  that  but  from  some  unfortunate  mistake  in  orders, 
the  entire  forces  of  Holland  might  have  fallen  a  sacrifice. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  seventy-eight  noble  vessels,  under  Albe- 
marle and  Prince  Hupert,  ought  to  have  fought  the  memo- 
rable engagement  of  June  a.b.  I6669  against  De  Ruyter 
and  the  son  of  the  late  Van  Tromp,  who  nad  ninety  ships, 
reinforced  during  the  fight  with  sixteen  more ;  whilst  Ku- 
pert  unhappily,  some  days  before  the  action,  had  been  sent 
away  with  twenty  of  the  British  line  against  the  French.^, 
who  were  said  to  have  entered  the  ChaimftY  -m^  iQ\\?3  ^'sSk. 
imder  Ae  Duke  of  Beaufort.    The  real  s^.YWg^'a,  V5cl«^^^^'«^ 
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occurred  between  Albemarie  alone  with  niiTii  fiflj  Mi 
ships  on  (me  side,  ag^ainst  the  champions  of  fioOsnd  ^A 
forces  ahnost  double  on  the  other.  Ni^ht  aad  mmaf 
succeeded  each  other  three  times  ere  the  sai^fnxiiarjbn 
closed,  as  it  was  imagined,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Dsfceh; 
yet,  singidar  to  relate,  notwithstandiiu'  the  ioequalitT  of  Ai 
combatants,  this  was  not  to  be  so.  A  £resh  fleet  was  dsseBil 
in  the  offing,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  Prince  Snpert  Oi 
the  fourth  day,  unm  sunset,  the  harn»9  of  camagB  wen 
renewed,  without  victory  declaring  for  either  the  4i^  of 
England  or  Holland,  excepting  that  the  fbnner  escapod 
from  the  jaws  of  destiTiction  not  more  iigured  than  the 
other,  notwithstanding  such  fearful  odds  as  were  agaiMt 
Albemarle,  until  Eupei't  arrived.  In  the  following  Jvijf 
one  more  final  attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  supearioirity. 
with  about  equal  vessels,  men,  and  guns,  on  both  sides,  uu 
with  the  same  commanders.  The  British  Jack  ohtaiiied  t 
complete  triumph,  and  inflicted  heavy  injuries  upon  thear 
antagonists,  not  so  much  in  the  battle,  as  afterwards  in 
ravaging  their  coasts.  Amidst  the  subsequent  negotiatfons 
at  Breda,  De  Witt  was  able  to  retaliate  by  burmnff  some 
of  our  ships  in  the  Medway ;  and  having  made  several  fruit- 
less attacks  upon  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  his  hero  De 
Ruyter  rode  up  and  down  the  intermediate  seas  with  a 
broom  at  his  mast-head.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the  king 
had  most  scandalously  misappropriated  the  parliamentary 
grants  for  the  navy,  so  that  the  aflair  at  Chatham,  dis- 
creditable as  it  proved  to  all  pai-ties,  only  showed  that  an 
armed  warrior  may  attack  his  antagonist  out  of  his  dothes, 
if  he  has  the  fortune  to  find  him  so,  with  comparative  im- 
punity. The  marme  of  Holland,  from  that  hour,  surrendered 
every  pretension  to  an  actual  rivalry  ^idth  England.  With 
the  latter  has  ever  since  remained  the  trident  of  the  seas ; 
and  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  honour  may  be  set  down 
as  due  to  the  valour  and  exertions  of  James  II. 

Had  he  not  been  a  Catholic,  this  would  have  been 
readily  recognised ;  and  if  his  subsequent  want  of  wisdom 
or  moral  honesty  may  not  be  defended,  it  cannot  but  be 
explained  by  the  inherent  villany  of  the  age  in  which  he 
Uved,  and  the  way  in  which  Protestantism  had  treated 
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him.  He  had  known  fitimpeiwnialezperieiusewlmtxiuumflr 
of  men  his  contemporaay  assailants  were ;  even  the  hest  of 
their  divines^  who  nad  something  like  a  pious  character  to 
lose,  such  as  Burnet  for  example.  The  reheUion  of  Mon- 
mouth seems  to  haye  clouded  over  his  entire  character  for 
humanit jy  but  perhaps  unfairly ;  since  an  intelligent  wit- 
nesSy  likely  to  be  well  informed^  assures  us  that  he  never 
foi^ve  Jeffi*eTS  for  having  executed  so  many  in  the  west, 
contrary  to  his  express  injunctions.  His  second  consort 
must  liave  been  a  prime  blessing  to  him ;  and  when  she 
bore  him  a  son,  considered  to  be  an  imposture  by  his  op- 
ponents, without  a  shadow  of  pretext  for  so  vile  an  accu* 
sation,  her  loveliness  and  blamelessness  could  not  fail  to 
render  the  calumny  all  the  mora  piercingly  poignant.  Yet 
he  had  pledged  his  royal  word  to  protect  the  establish- 
ment; and  it  is  notorious  that  the  head  of  the  Church, 
Innocent  XI.,  heai-tily  disapproved  of  his  tergivei'sation. 
Had  James  not  been  blinded  by  his  own  obstinacy,  he 
would  have  listened  to  the  pai'ental  intimations  of  his  Ho- 
liness, who  declined  gnuiting  a  dispensation  for  Father 
Fetre  from  the  rules  of  his  order,  that  he  might  be  made 
£rst  a  bishop  and  then  a  cardinal.  The  moderate  Catholics 
were  for  supporting  a  good  Franciscan  friai*,  Mansuete, 
from  Lonaine,  whose  influence  and  prudence  wei'e,  how- 
ever, forthwith  overruled  by  the  brilliant  but  urgent  policy  of 
the  Jesuits.  Every  thing  went  forward  too  &st.  ^Disputes 
with  Cambridge  and  0x101x1  compromised  his  majesty  at 
every  turn.  His  proclamation  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
honourable  as  it  was  in  itself,  came  out  at  the  wrong  mo- 
ment and  under  dubious  auspices.  The  state  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  the  augmentea  coolness  between  James  and 
Louis,  from  whom  the  f:Nrmer  had  received  large  pensions, 
but  whom  the  latter  now  wished  to  embroil  with  his  nephew 
and  son-in-law ;  the  pelting  hail-storm  of  slanders  and  in- 
sinuations, maintained  without  intermission  from  all  the 
Protestant  pulpits  in  the  thi-ee  realms ;  these,  and  a  thou- 
sand other  tokens,  betrayed  the  quaking  ground.  The 
trial  and  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  seakd  nis  approach- 
ing ruin.  The  opinions  and  good  wishes,  if  not>  liL^  ^«i^ 
tions,  of  nearly  two-thirdfl  of  his  sohjecte,  yixj(^<^  tv^aS^ 
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towards  the  Princo  of  Orange.  This  aspiring  politician  had 
akeady  intrigued  with  a  party  in  England  for  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown ;  had  &voured  the  exclnsion-flct  proposed 
during  the  hist  reign ;  had  winked  hard  at  the  expedition 
of  Monmouth ;  had  invited  Buiiiet  to  his  court  and  coun- 
sels at  the  Ha^e ;  and  had  recently  set  himself  out  befoie 
the  world  as  the  deliverer  of  Protestantism  of  all  colonzs 
from  bondage  and  oppression.  In  truth,  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIY.  had  so  alarmed  the  gi-eater  part  of  Europe^ 
that  the  most  powerful  of  the  other  GathoUc  princes,  with 
the  Pontiff  himself  at  their  head,  had  entered  mto  bcmdsof 
the  strictest  amity  with  William  III.  He  was  at  length 
formally  invited  over  by  the  memorial  of  Lords  Shrews- 
bury, Devonshire,  Damley,  Lumley,  Sydney,  afterwards 
Lord  Rodney,  Admiral  Russell,  and  the  iBishopof  London. 
The  States  were  drawn  into  the  design ;  for  William  was 
now  their  stadtholder.  James  remained  in  a  state  of  judi- 
cial blindness,  imtil  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  his  own  down- 
fall. The  invader  settled  matters  between  his  wife  asd 
mistress;  his  republic  frimished  him  with  money,  men, 
and  armed  vessels;  one  of  those  solemn  fasts  was  pro- 
claimed, which  must  be  beyond  measure  salubrious  to 
Dutch  digestions.  Burnet  prayed  a  series  of  prayers 
which  involved  his  comfortable  location  in  the  palace  and 
revenues  of  the  see  of  Salisbury;  and  the  expeditian 
landed  at  Brixham,  in  Torbay,  on  the  5th  of  Novemhefy 
A.D.  1688.  Lord  Combury,  as  a  militaiy  man,  was  pro- 
bably the  first  open  deserter:  becoming  thus  a  sort  of 
signal  for  the  rats  to  run.  Verily  their  name  and  numbers 
were  lesion  !  The  cause  of  the  king  was  at  once  seen  and 
felt  to  be  desjierate ;  and  he  resolved  to  quit  the  kingdom. 
The  queen  escaped  with  her  child;  her  husband,  having 
endeavoured  to  do  the  same,  was  apprehended  at  Fevers- 
ham,  and  brought  back  to  London;  but  ultimately  got 
away,  and  joined  his  consoi*t.  After  an  assembly  of  the 
National  Convention,  and  tedious  debates  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  remarkable  for  the  density  of  their  dulnetf 
and  the  voluble  verbosity  in  which  a  multitude  of  widud 
men  arrayed  their  Ya;ac^ty  and  selfishness  in  the  robes  of 
patriotism  and  virtue,  ftie  ^kToiift'v^  ^^^^«1  vacant;  ia 
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other  words,  William  and  Mary  ascended  it.  The  Decla- 
ration of  Rights  settled  the  constitution :  so  that,  after  half 
a  century  of  confusion,  from  the  Long  Parliament  to  the 
Revolution,  a.d.  1640-90,  there  was  imposed  upon  the 
people  another  grand  deception ;  and  under  the  name  of  a 
monarchy,  this  empire,  for  a  period  precisely  identical  in 
duration  with  that  from  Heniy  VII.  to  the  Great  Rehel- 
lion,  namelj^,  140  years,  became  subjected  to  an  aristo- 
cracy who,  from  the  Eevolution  to  the  Reform  Bill,  dic- 
tated to  ilie  crown,  moulded  their  own  House  of  Lords, 
packed  that  of  the  Commons,  and  trampled  upon  the  privi- 
leges of  the  people,  a.d.  1690-1830. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SUBTET  OF  BXLIOIOX — PANOBAMA  OF  THE  POLITICS  OF  EUBOPS 
FBOM  THB  PBACE  OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  THE  AGE  OF  MABIA  THB- 
BSSA. 

When  Luther  and  his  assistants  first  beheld  the  astonish- 
ing progress  which  Protestantism,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
seemed  to  be  making  throughout  Europe,  their  conviction 
was  that  the  Catholic  Church  had  received  its  death-blow. 
There  is  a  profane  hexameter  yet  extant,  attributed  to  the 
Grerman  arch-heretic,  implying  this  very  idea ;  and  it  may 
be  interesting,  therefore,  to  give  a  glance  at  the  genuine 
state  of  the  case.  Lookinff  at  it  from  whatever  point  we 
may,  it  will  be  found  suflBciently  painful.  The  full  flow  of 
error  appears  to  have  gone  on  down  to  the  pontificate  of 
Sixtns  Quintus,  when  careful  observation  will  show  that 
the  ebb  began  to  set  in.  The  consequences  of  the  great 
Council  of  Ti'ent,  the  noble  exertions  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  the  bitter  experience  of  what  the  ecclesiastical  revolt 
had  really  produced,  at  last  told.  Nor  had  such  popes  as 
St.  Pius  V.  lived  in  vain ;  nor  such  other  saints  as  those 
of  the  sixteenth  centmy,  whose  names  will  readily  occur 
to  the  reader;  yet  surely  the  scene  was  an  aw&l  ^\ia\ 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  England,  ttxid  SiCi^WsaA  ^^st^ 
entirely  lost/  Germanj  almost  so.    Botexoaai  ^Ck.dL'S^SiKSia^ 
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were  infected  to  a  veiy  great  degree,  as  was  also  the  low 
country  of  Flanders.     France  lay  in  profound  confusion. 
The  Venetian  territories,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  with  a 
few  islands,  almost  alone  remained  fjedthful.     rWssia  took 
the  lead  in  an  extensive  secularisation  of  Church  property. 
In  Polish  Prussia  the  great  cities  had  Lutheranism  esta* 
Uished  by  express  charters.     In  Poland  itself,  by  fiir  the 
maior  part  of  the  nobility  had  embraced  Pi-otestantism; 
and  so  many  of  the  episcopal  sees  were  in  heresy  as  to  give 
a  most  decided  preponderance  in  the  whole  senate  agamst 
Catholicity.  In  Hungary,  Ferdinand  could  obtain  nothing 
from  the  Diet  hostile  in  the  least  degree  towards  the  nev 
opinions,  although  Turkey  was  at  the  door.    In  a.d.  1554^ 
a  Lutheran  was  chosen  palatine  of  that  kingdom :  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  successor  of  St.  Stephen!     Transylvania 
severed  herself  altogether  ii*om  Home ;  the  crown  seiced 
an  enormous  proportion  of  the  tithes,  and  the  States  con- 
fiscated the  remamder.    In  the  north-west  of  Europe  mat- 
ters were  no  better.    Wui*tzburg  and  Bambiii;g  belield 
neai'ly  all  their  magnates,  magistrates,  burghers,  and  mral 
populations,  fall  away  from  the  true  fiuth ;  and  uirdaghoat 
Bavaria  it  was  precisely  the  same.    In  Austria,  not  more 
than  the  thirtieth  pai*t  of  the  inhabitants  remained  adhe- 
rents to  the  Creed  of  the  Apostles ;  nor  at  Vienna  fbr 
twenty  years  was  there  one  student  of  its  university  who 
entered  the  priesthood.   In  Saltzbui^,  and  the  three  eccle- 
siastical electorates  of  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Mayence;  in 
Westphalia  and  Cleves ;  in  the  hilly  or  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  the  larger  towns  or  villages  of  the  opv 
country,  the  vast  mass  of  the  inhabitants  had  seceded  from 
the  centre  of  imity ;  and  this  to  the  extent  of  nine  out  of 
ten,  taking  an  average  of  the  German  territories  all  througlL 
The  ai'chbishoprics  and  bishoprics  of  Magdeburg,  Bi-emiSi 
Halberstadt,  Lubeck,  Verden,  Minden,  and  the  Abbey  of 
Quedlenburg,  were  in  the  possession  of  those  who  Dsd 
apostatised,  or  of  their  descendants.     In  France,  from  titf 
I^Tenees  to  the  Rhine,  every  province,  in  a  spiiitual  senses 
was  rent  to  pieces :  the  hierarchy  and  the  clergy  were  not 
free  from,  the  infections  «xid  e;v«n  few  cloisters  continmA 
totaJly  undisturbed.    mX\ili)cLe«ii^^'^kSR&^'^A^^ 
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Scandinavia,  hovntfer,  the  impeiial  and  royal  £Bunilies  were 
Catholic,  as  also  more  than  one  of  the  ducal  houses,  not 
to  mention  many  districts  among  the  Walloons  in  Flanders, 
some  counties  m  Ireland,  the  whole  of  the  Tyrol,  and 
parts  of  Switaeriand.  But  the  Popedom,  after  tne  Thirty 
Years'  War,  could  count  up  many  a  re-conquest,  as  we 
now  are  favoured  to  perceive.  Throughout  the  augmented 
races  of  Qermany  more  than  a  moiety  are  within  the  fold. 
In  Ranee  the  preponderance  of  the  orthodox  soon  became 
seventeen  to  one.  Austria,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania, Bavaria,  Bel^um,  and  Poland^  have  more  or  less 
returned  to  their  spiritual  home ;  three-fourths  of  Ireland 
are  once  again  GatnoUc,  a  third  of  Switzerland,  and  almost 
half  Hdlimd.  In  Central  and  South  Aaierica,  the  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese  missions  won  another  world  for  the 
Church  of  Almighty  God ;  whilst  Canada  and  Maryland, 
lionislana  and  the  Hondas,  Newfoundland,  Cuba,  His- 
pazuola,  and  some  other  of  the  West  Indies,  extended  the 
limits  of  Christendom.  Hindoostan,  Japan,  and  China, 
Ceylon,  and  the  Manillas,  rapidly  augmented  the  muster- 
roll  of  foreign  stations ;  and  if  some  of  them  have  ceased 
to  be  productive,  fresh  prospects,  on  a  far  nobler  scale,  are 
opening  amidst  the  British  colonies  of  Australia,  and  the 
revival  of  religion  throughout  the  United  States,  for  the 
best  interests  of  Catholicity.  As  an  approximate  conjec- 
ture, there  were  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  quite  as  many  FrotestantB  as  Catholics :  there  are 
now  thrice  as  many  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former,  literally 
spread  over  the  face  of  the  habitable  globe;  so  that  the 
sun  never  sets  upon  those  sacred  altara,  upon  which  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb  is  offered,  as  an  early,  daily,  and  ador- 
able sacrifice,  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,. 

Louis  XIV.  was  in  his  minority  when  the  treaty  ot 
Westphalia  pacified  the  largest  portion  of  Europe.  So 
contagious  ai*e  the  elements  of  insurrection,  that  the  appa- 
rent success  of  the  Qreat  EebelliiKi  in  England  generated 
immense  symi^thy  with  its  general  principles  in  France. 
Cardinal  De  lleta,  the  rival  of  Mazarin,  took  advantage 
<>f  this  circumstance,  and  fisund  a  convenieut  lo&^rcfiCMiSGX 
Sac  hia  ambition  in  tha  Pfirliament  ot  "Sttra  • .  1W  ^^^s^^^s^fi^ 
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supi)Oi-ted  tills  body  ag^st  the  60011;  and  the  queen  mo- 
ther^ Anne  of  Austi'ia.     Tumults  and  civil  dissensions 
soon  embroiled  the  entire  kingdom.     Gond6  called  in  thd 
Spaniai-ds;  yet  in  the  end  Mazai*in  triumphed;   chicly 
through  the  gallantry  of  Turenne,  who  maintamed  him 
afterwaixis  in  oifice,  by  a  series  of  mihtary  successes^  sndi 
as  have  seldom  &iled  to  dazzle  the  French  nation.    The 
Peace  of  the  PyiiBnees^  a.d.  1659,  at  length  composed  the 
differences  between  the  two  powers  on  either  side  of  them. 
The  policy  of  Mazarin  had  always  been  to  procure  for  the 
House  of  Bourbon  an  eventual  succession  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy ;  it  was  now  arranged  that  his  young  soverdgn 
should  marry  the  infanta;  that  every  pretension  to  Alsace 
should  be  renounced  by  her  fiEonily;  that  the  Catalans 
should  be  pardoned  by  Philip,  and  Gondd  by  Louis;  and 
that  the  long'-disputed  neii*ship  of  Juliers  should  be  deckled 
in  &vour  of  the  Duke  of  Neuburgh.     In  little  more  than 
a  year  afterwards  the  great  Gardimd  minister  died,  loaYwg 
the  reins  of  government  for  the  royal  hands  to  guide,  jnst 
as  they  were  be^nning  to  get  very  impatient  for  thdr  pos- 
session.   Louis  AlV.,  in  fact,  now  commenced  his  career; 
a  splendid  one  as  to  mere  externals;  but  in  reality  pre- 
parmg  for  his  people  and  their  posterity  the  terrible  retri- 
oution  of  a  later  day.    In  the  German  empire,  Leopold 
received  the  diadem  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Ferdinand 
III.,  A.D.  1657.    His  earliest  measiu^e  was  the  comple- 
tion of  an  alliance  with  Poland  and  Denmark,  as  agamst 
Sweden.     Christina,  only  child  of  the  gi-eat  Gustavns 
Adolphus,  having  embraced  Catholicism,  had  resigned  her 
sceptre  to  Charles  X.,  her  cousin :  her  residence  in  France, 
however,  was  rendered  impossible,  through  her  assassina- 
tion of  Momddeschi,  a  favourite  chamberlain,  in  the  galleiy 
of  the  Stags  at  Fontambleau,  a.d.  1657 ;  and  the  subse- 
Guent  treaty  of  GUva,  after  the  decease  of  Charles,  left  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  pretty  much  as  they  were  at  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia.    Sweden  still  looked  towards  Paris 
as  the  pole-star  to  direct  the  course  of  her  own  policy,  until 
the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Nethei*lands  brought  about  the 
Amous  Triple  Alliance,  a.d.  1668,  achieved  by  Sir  Wil^ 
Ham  Temple  between  lEiivgAsoiii,  l^^^^^^sxi^)  «sA\£&  Be^eney 
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at  Stockholm.    The  arrangement  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  en- 
sued^ serving'  as  a  stepping-stone  for  what  Louis  had 
most  at  hearty  the  extension  of  his  garrisons  into  the  Low 
Countries.     By  this  time  the  decline  of  Spain  had  become 
60  palpable^  that  not  only  Portugal  obtamed  from  her  a 
complete  recognition  of  her  independence,  but  that  alarm 
began  to  be  excited,  and  generally  acknowledged,  for 
wmch  occasion  had  been  given  on  the  death  of  Philip  IV., 
in  A.D.  1665,  when  Charles  II.,  a  sickly  infant,  succeeded^ 
whilst  Louis,  whose  queen  was  the  ofTspring  of  a  prior 
marriage,  laid  claim  to  Brabant  at  once,  with  ulterior 
views,  mvolving  a  realisation  of  what  Mazarin  had  always 
projected.    There  existed  peculiar  customs  of  inheritance 
among  some  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  which  afforded 
colourable  pretexts  as  to  the  grounds  which  France  had 
already  taken ;  nor  was  it  likely  that  her  aspiring  sovereign 
would  rest  satisfied  with  merely  a  morsel  oi  his  prey. 
Colbert  had  the  charge  of  his  finances,  and  was  bringing 
them  into  a  high  state  of  efficiency.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  administration,  the  expenditm'e  had  exceeded 
the  revenues  by  nine  millions  of  livres,  although  the  naval 
forces  had  been  annihilated  to  spare  the  exchequer.    That 
enterprising  financier  soon  reversed  the  order  of  things.  He 
raisea  the  receipts  of  the  treasury  to  117,000,000  livres  per 
annum,  allowing  twenty-seven  or  eight  to  the  silver  mark. 
Extraordinaries  oeing  included,  he  subsequently  quadrupled 
this  enormous  annual  amount,  enabling  his  master  to  carry 
on  two  expensive  wars  before  his  removal,  a.d.  1683,  be- 
sides maintaining  a  hundred  line-of-battle  ships,  and  found- 
ing or  protecting  the  national  manufactures.     Such,  as  an 
acute  oDseiTer  remarks,  were  the  astonishing  powers  of  the 
French  empire,  with  its  numerous  population,  its  ancient 
cultivation,  its  fine  chmate,  its  fertile  soil,  and  its  peculiar 
taste  and  intelligence.    The  court  encouraged  refinement 
to  the  utteimost :  as  to  Hterature,  it  would  fain  have  re- 
vived the  age  of  Pericles  and  Augustus. 

The  more  immediate  object  of  attraction  with  Louis 
was  imdoubtedly  Holland.  Its  arrogant  merchants  touched 
liis  pride  and  aroused  his  cupidity.  Of  all  tli^  eQ>T^>C\\>\x>^^Tfi^ 
formed  by  statesmen,  or  described  inlaistoTy,  ^iCCiOtdiai'^^ft 
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Archdeacon  Coxe,  none  was  so  complicated  or  embaiTassed 
in  its  operations  ns  that  of  the  Seven  United  Pi-ovinces. 
They  did  not  so  much  form  one  republic^  as  a  confedera- 
tion of  several ;  nor  was  each  a  distinct  commonwealth  in 
itself,  but  rather  a  municipal  alliance  of  such  ordei-s,  cities, 
and  towns  as  enjoyed  the  lig^ht  of  sending  deputies  to  a 
paiticular  assemt)ly  of  the  provincial  states.  ISfor  were 
these  last  aught  else  than  the  mere  rapresentatives  c^a 
sovereign  power,  conjointly  nominating'  a  ceitain  number 
of  delegates,  who  were  the  States  General,  dignified  with 
the  title  of  High  Mightinesses;  but  who  could  neidur 
enact  hiws,  declare  war,  make  peace,  impose  taxes,  fbm 
leagues,  nor  raise  fleets  or  armies,  without  the  consent  of 
the  i-espective  provinces,  to  whom  all  mattera  of  impartanoB 
were  continually  referred.  The  gi'effier  or  secretaiy  was 
the  pnncipal  minister,  and  the  grand  pensionary  of  Hd- 
land  the  most  influential  officer,  liaving  to  WBtch  over  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  repubUc,  ana  representiiig  that 
pai*ticular  province  which  paid  more  than  half  the  puUie 
miposts  thatwero  levied.  The  defects  of  this  many-headed 
monster  of  a  government,  compiisxng  as  many  xnasten  ai 
there  were  minds,  could  alone  be  remedied  by  the  stadt- 
holder,  or  captain-general  and  loiti  high-admu*al  of  tlis 
Dutch  forces  by  sea  or  land.  His  {)i'erogatives  were  erten- 
sive  and  formiaable,  constituting  him  the  real  executive  of 
the  whole  people ;  and  the  office  was  unifoiinly  conferred^ 
whenever  pennitted  to  exist  at  all,  on  the  pnnces  of  the 
house  of  Orange,  from  the  date  of  the  revolution.  EfB 
out  of  the  seven  provinces  elected  William  I. ;  Friesland 
and  Groningen  prefeiTing  his  cousin  John  Count  of  NasM 
DiUenburgh.  The  stadtlioldei*ship  of  the  former  was  eoi^ 
tinned  in  the  descendants  of  William;  namely,  Maurio^ 
HeniT  Frederick,  and  William  II. ;  on  whose"  demise,  a 
A.D.  1650,  the  office  was  abolished  by  the  Republican  fi^ 
tion ;  but  was  restored,  on  the  invasion  of  Louis  XIV.,  ti 
the  son  of  the  last  prince,  William  III.,  aftenvaitls  kiB| 
of  England,  and  declarod  hei'editaiy  in  his  line.  The  ma^ 
ners  of  the  people  had  been  till  then  decidedly  simple  ill 
republican;  fonned  BomcNsrW.  w^u  the  Swiss  modeLJbli 
de  Witt,  who  really  toaMLgeflL  ^^  cttisimQisw^!^\^  ^^id  •!• 
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Iiorred  the  house  of  Oitinge^  lived  like  a  private  citizen. 
The  great  admiral  De  Ruyter  was  never  seen  in  a  car- 
riage ;  but  was  obsei'ved^  on  his  return  home  from  a  naval 
victoiy,  to  caiTy  his  own  portmanteau  fixmi  the  flaepship  to 
his  modest  I'esidence.  The  military  spirit  nevertheless  had 
declined  rather  than  otherwise,  from  the  overwhelming 
prevalence  of  the  commercial  one.  Immense  riches  soon 
engendered  a  piide  of  their  own,  foimded,  too,  upon  a 
thoitnighly  vile  basis.  There  grew  up  an  oligarchy  of 
families,  whose  names  were  not  always  linked  with  the 
glorious  struggles  for  liberty  in  bygone  days ;  but  whose 
influence  rested  upon  the  hoards  ofgolden  gildera,  or  the 
meots  gathei'ed  trom  the  Brazils  and  the  opice  islands. 
The  colonies  and  commerce  of  Portugal,  when  that  king- 
dom got  annexed  to  Spain,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Holland ;  so  that  Amsterdam  or  tue  Hague  could  vie  with 
Lisbon  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  that  floated  between  the 
Texel  and  India,  or  the  Oriental  opulence  and  luxury  which 
gradually  con-upted  their  marts  and  merchants.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  enjoyed  a  private  fortune  of  50,000 J. 
sterling  a-year,  besides  his  official  emoluments,  and  the 
handsome  civil  list,  into  which  he  came,  as  the  island 
monarch  of  three  kingdoms,  during  the  final  and  most  im- 
pd'tant  period  of  his  life.  He  considered  himself  bom  to 
countei*skct  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  the  stadtholder  was  amongst  his  ablest 
anta^nists. 

A  peal  of  thunder  from  a  cloudless  sky,  said  Sir  William 
Temple,  could  scarcely  have  occasioned  gi'eater  teiTor  than 
the  uTuption  of  the  French  armies  into  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, A.D.  1672.  Sweden  had  been  detached  fi*om  the 
Ti-iple  Alliance.  Charles  II.  of  England  had  been  bought 
over,  after  shutting  up  his  own  exchequer,  the  Cabal  car- 
rying all  before  them,  and  failing  in  an  atrocious  efibrt 
to  entrap  the  Dutch  fleet  retunung  from  Smyrna  with 
proper^  valued  at  two  millions  steriing.  Affectedly  fright- 
ened as  our  own  countrymen  then  appeared  to  be  at  the 
growing  preponderance  of  France,  they  were  not  inwardbj 
8ony  at  the  humiliation  of  their  commetc^siiL  ^tv^  t^s:^^ 
competitor.    The  Bishop  of  Mnneter  «iid  ii\ie^e^:Xxsc  ^V 
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Cologne  joined  in  the  attack ;  whilst  Louis,  at  the  head  of 
fourscore  thousand  men,  within  four  weeks  had  conquered 
above  forty  strong  citdes,  including  Gueldres,  Oyeryssely 
and  Utrecht;  nor  was  he  now  far  from  Amsterdam.  The 
sea-iight  in  May,  near  Soutliwold,  at  least  illustrated  the 
personal  valour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  helped  at  the 
same  time  to  weaken  Holland.  By  land,  Louis  and  Tn- 
reune  crossed  the  Rhine,  took  Amheim,  and  before  mid- 
summer had  thrown  the  United  Provinces  into  confosion. 
Their  various  populaces  attributed  their  disasters  to  the 
De  Witts,  for  the  ^rand  pensionaiy  had  a  brother:  botli 
were  litei'alhr  torn  m  pieces  by  the  self-styled  loven  of 
liberty,  mlliam  was  regularly  installed  in  his  high  bot 
most  perilous  office :  the  sluices  were  every  where  openedL 
so  as  to  lay  entire  districts  under  water ;  it  was  resolm 
that,  sooner  than  submit  to  the  invader,  the  gallant  repob^ 
licans  should  abandon  their  native  sand-banks,  and  emoaik 
for  some  of  their  eastern  possessions;  and  although  they  lost 
nearly  eveiy  battle,  despair  onl^  heightened  their  eoonge. 
On  the  waves  their  admirals  still  engaged  witb  wondadnil 
steadiness  and  intrepidity  against  tae  British  sqaadranBi 
Immediate  triumph  seemed  the  lot  of  neither  puty ;  ex- 
cept tliat  when  peace  ensued,  England  culminated,  and 
Holland,  from  her  exhaustion,  waned.  Not  that  her  mien 
then  acknowledged  it ;  for  their  prince  had  retaken  Nae^ 
den,  and  joined  the  imperialists,  under  Montecuculi,  befiie 
Bonne;  out  in  the  separate  pacification  condudeid  widi 
Chai'les,  a.d.  1674,  the  honour  of  the  flag  was  relinquished 
for  ever  by  the  Dutch;  new  regulations  of  trade  wen 
adjusted,  and  they  agreed  to  pay  to  his  majesty  abofs 
200^000/.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Notwitlh 
standing  this  defection  of  an  ally,  France  renewed  the 
vigour  of  her  exertions.  Three  armies  were  in  the  fidd 
on  the  iix)ntiers  of  Germany,  Flandera,  and  Ronsillon, — fat 
Spain  had  now  espoused  the  republicans ;  whilst  with  t 
fourth  Louis  eagerly  entered  Fi*anche  Gomt^,  and  siibdued 
the  whole  province.  BesanQon  held  out  three  weeks,  and 
then  capitulated.  William  had  dmong  the  campaign  en- 
countered the  great  Gond^^vrithout  being  actually  beaten; 
II  circumstance  considered.  ecfXLNC^yeai^.  \a  ^  Ttf^Xxny^  in  any 
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Other  instance.  The  French  were  in  fact  driven  out  of  the 
Seven  States  altogether ;  their  disgraces  being  only  re- 
trieved by  the  rapid  progress  of  Turenne  in  oveiTunning 
and  devastating  tne  Falatinate.  His  death  followed  upon 
some  masterly  passages  of  war  between  himself  and  Monte- 
cuculi^  by  a  cannon-ball^  on  the  27th  of  July^  a.d.  1675. 
Cond^  assumed  his  command,  and  contrived  to  preserve 
Alsace;  but  Treves  and  Philipsbur^  fell  the  following 
year;  when,  since  England  had  withorawn  from  the  con- 
testy  men  were  filled  with  amazement  at  the  marvellous 
apparition  of  France  as  a  maritime  power.  Her  fleets 
actually  defeated  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  off  Palermo. 
Twelve  capital  ships  were  sunk,  burnt,  or  captured ;  four 
thousand  sailoi*s  lost  their  lives.  The  admirals  of  Louis, 
who  had  entered  the  Sicilian  seas  to  support  a  revolt  of 
Hessinay  now  rode  undisputed  masters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Meanwhile  Wilham  had  failed  before  Maestiicht. 
Valenciennes  was  carried  by  surprise,  under  the  judicious 
advice  of  Vauban;  Coiuiray  surrendered  after  a  short 
gi^;e;  and  before  St.  Omers  followed  its  example  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  again  severely  beaten  by  the  Dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Luxembourg.  Charles  II.  stm  stood  aloof 
from  the  fray,  bribed  by  tne  grand  monarch ;  for  which 
his  two  houses  of  parlismient  afforded  him  but  too  good 
an  opportunilv,  since  they  were  bickering  about  their  own 
privileges,  when,  by  united  action  and  prudence,  they 
migrht  liave  coerced  their  sovereign  into  foreign  measures 
which  would  have  rendered  England  the  arbitress  of  Eu- 
rope. At  length  the  Commons  did  make  some  attempts 
to  rouse  the  king  from  his  voluptuous  lethargy,  and  the 
latter  was  base  enough  to  try  and  win  back  some  of  his 
eariy  popularity  through  an  assumed  anxiety  for  pre- 
serving a  Protestant  succession.  The  poor  papist>s,  with 
his  own  brother  at  their  head,  were  thrown  overboard,  to 
amuse,  or  at  least  gratify,  the  popular  whale.  James  had 
to  sanction  the  marriage  of  his  ddest  daughter,  the  prin- 
cess Mary,  with  the  Dutch  stadtholder :  fresh  persecutions 
arose  out  of  the  national  bigotry  against  Catholics  of 
every  grade :  even  the  pretended  patriots,  fi\ic\i  ^a  KX^crcvc^x 
Sydney  and  his  compeers,  guilty  as  they  e(\v>sS\^  v^v^cc^ 
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with  their  own  master,  whom  they  nrofiBSsed  to  dwimmccs 
in  receiving  foreign  money  through  the  Paiiaiaii  amhas- 
«ador,  joined  in  the  cowardly  cry  against  popery;  and 
that,  too,  without  affording  any  effectual  aasiBtance  in 
checking  the  ambition  of  Irance.  Louis  XIY.  manased 
either  to  outwit  or  overawe  each  of  his  opponents  at  Ki- 
meguen,  a.d.  1678 ;  where  he  was  allowea  by  treaty  to 
retain  Franche  Comt^,  as  well  as  the  barrier  towns  of 
Flandei*s.  His  vast  realms  wanted  repose,  and  they  ivo- 
cured  it.  But  he  had  extended  his  frontiers  on  all  sioes; 
given  law  to  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  German  empire; 
and  had  ])laced  himself  in  a  good  position  for  realuiDg, 
whenever  oppoi-tunity  might  offer,  his  yiews  for  a  jffe 
more  expansive  aggrandisement. 

The  next  ten  years  sufficiently  manifested  these  inten- 
tions. He  supported  on  enormous  army,  upon  a  scale  and 
in  a  state  of  emcioncy  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  a 
peace-establishment.  He  set  up  chambers  of  re-unian  at 
Metz  and  Brisac,  the  operation  of  which  would  enlaive  his 
influence  in  Lorraine.  Stiasburg  was  seized ;  Gasal,  iSe  ca- 
pital of  Montferrat,  was  occupied;  the  foi*tress of  Huningen, 
near  Basle,  was  erected  as  a  curb  upon  the  Swiss  cantons: 
Luxemburg  was  bombarded,  as  if  thei'e  existed  an  avowea 
war :  at  sea,  he  insisted  upon  Spain  always  saluting  ths 
flag  of  France ;  he  maintained  imoat  one  hundred  sail  of 
the  line,  with  sixty  thousand  sailors  and  marines ;  Tookn 
and  Brest  were  made  the  arsenals  of  their  respective  wft- 
tera ;  Dunkirk  and  Havre-de-Groce  were  filled  with  vesBeli^ 
and  Hochefoi-t  was  converted  into  a  convenient  harboori 
in  spite  of  nature.  He  cleared,  however,  the  Mediternr 
nean  from  the  corsairs  of  Barbary;  severely  yet  yaoAf 
chastised  Algiers  twice,  and  brought  both  Tunis  ood  Trh 
poli  to  veiy  humiliating  terms.  Strange  to  say,  Gtenoi 
was  served  in  the  same  way,  on  a  heavy  charge  of  haviog 
sold  ammunition  to  the  Als'erines,  and  built  some  galk^ 
for  the  Spaniards.  But  just  as  Kehl  and  Luzembnig 
came  into  liis  possession,  through  negotiations  conseqnflifi 
upon  his  violent  procedures,  the  great  firmnder  Cdbat 
died,  whose  genius  and  sagacity  had  furnished  him  wiik 
the  sinews  of  strengtSi.   "&&  ^&&m:^  of  Nantes,  oonaidared 
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by  his  Protestant  subjects  as  their  Magna  Charta,  was  le- 
. pealed  soon  afterwards^  contrarr  to  me  counsels  of  the 
'COiurt  of  Eome^  to  whom  Louis  bad  displayed  his  vanity 
.and  appetite  tar  dominion  in  any  thing  but  a  £EiYouraUle 
.liffht.  An  illustrious  line  of  pontiffs  lutd  filled  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter  jfrom  the  age  of  St.  Pius  and  the  Council  of 
Trent  to  the  reign  of  Innocent  XII.  Their  wisdom  and 
moderation  had  done  much  towards  healing  the  woimds 
.of  Christendom^  as  well  as  consolidating  the  ecclesiastical 
states.  Under  Barberini  or  Urban  VIII.  the  dukedom 
of  Urbino  had  escheated  to  the  papacy ;  and  through  the 
exertions  of  Panfili  or  Innocent  X.^  Castro  and  Honciglione 
were  added  by  conquest,  a.d.  1636-9.  Odeschalchiy  or 
Innocent  Xl.^.govemed  with  great  ability.  He  skilfully 
disentangled  the  exchequer  of  the  Church  from  its  finan- 
cial disorders;  and  although  so  many  sources  of  revenue 
had  dried  up,  from  the  prevalence  of  heresy,  he  not  only 
paid  off  enormous  debts,  4)ut  left  at  his  decease  no  less  than 
two  millions  of  scudi  in  the  apostolic  treasury.  This  was 
ihe  fsither  of  the  faithftd  whom  Louis  XIY .  thought  proper 
to  insult  and  bully ;  although  it  is  remarkable  that  his  lor- 
tunes  decHned  ever  afterwards.  In  spiritual  concerns,  a 
isantest  about  that  phantom  of  folly  called  the  Gallican 
liberties,  was  pushed  as  far  as  it  possibly  could  be  without 
plunging  the  entire  kingdom  into  the  abyss  of  schism ;  in 
temper^  matters,  some  absurd  privileges  of  asylum,  which 
both  the  emperor  and  Spain  had  dieei'fully  waved,  to 
assist  his  Holiness  in  maintaining  the  civil  order  of  his 
metropolis,  were  clung  to  with  an  obstinate  pertinacity  on 
the  part  of  France,  for  no  other  palpable  purpose  than  an 
afisertion  of  vain-glory.  It  was  tne  final  assault  upon  the 
dijgnity  of  sovereigns  which  he  was  permitted  to  perpetrate 
with  impunity. 

Leopold,  until  the  present  year,  had  been  too  much 
engaged  with  the  Turks  to  turn  his  iull  attention  west- 
wfud.  Their  perpetual  interference  with  Hungary  had  led 
hun  into  an  alliance  with  the  celebrated  Joan  Sobieski; 
king  of  Poland ;  who  nobly  rushed  to  his  assistance,  when 
his  territories  were  invaded  by  an  Ottoman  army,  and  V2Q& 
capital  abandoned,  A.D.  1688.    The  eiege  oiN^s<Kfis^  ^vi^ 
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raised  with  immense  losses  on  the  side  of  the  invaders;  yet 
the  stnifiT^le  still  went  on;  until  the  Hungarian  thxme 
having  been  declared  hereditary,  Buda  being  recovered 
after  nn  obstinate  resistance,  ana  a  victory  gained  over  the 
Crescent  at  Mohatz,  the  emperor  happily  resolved  to  jdn 
tlie  confederacy  of  Augsburg,  A.D.  1688,  formed  between 
Germany,  Spam,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden^  and  Savoy. 
Its  simple  object  was  to  clip  the  wings  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  had  done  his  utmost  to  secure  the  electorate  of  Coloupie 
for  the  Cardinal  Filrstenljerg,  an  ecclesiastic  devotea  to 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  also  had 
advanced  her  pretensions  to  the  Palatinate,  as  sole  sister 
to  Charles,  the  grandson  of  the  titular  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  last  of  Siat  direct  line;  and  in  her  name,  as  fhe 
Princess  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Sinunem,  second  consort 
to  his  brother  Philip  Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis,  althongh 
her  claims  were  expressly  renounced  in  her  marriage  arti- 
cles^ once  more  ravaged  the  Palatinate  with  fire  andsword. 
There  remained,  tlierefore,  nothing  else  to  be  done;,  hat 
to  accept  the  Papal  benediction  on  their  league  ^;ainst  a 
common  enemy^  and  obtain  the  concurrence  of  "Kngland. 
The  Revolution,  which  enthroned  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
William  III.,  happened  about  two  months  after  hostuities 
had  commenced  in  earnest  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Our  country  at  this  momentous  period  was  growing 
in  greatness,  as  shown  in  a  previous  chapter.  Int^niu 
wemth  and  material  prosperity  had  made  rapid  strides. 
Sir  Josiah  Child  demonstrates  that,  on  the  abdication  of 
James  II.,  there  were  more  individuals  on  Change  worth 
10,000/.  than  there  were  forty  years  before  worth  10007. 
Her  shipping  had  more  than  doubled  in  twenly-eight  years. 
Several  new  manufactures  were  introduced  m  iron,  utsOj 
silk,  hats,  glass,  and  paper.  A  brewer  brought  from  the 
Netherlands  the  ai-t  of  dyeing  woollen  clotlw ;  Bucking- 
ham had  introduced  from  Venice  the  mode  of  preparing 
mirrors  and  crystals ;  Prince  Rupert  had  rendered  etching 
fashionable.  The  increase  of  the  coinage  subsequent  to  die 
Restoration  was  ten  millions  and  a  guarter  sterling.  The 
JBoard  of  Trade  originated  in  a.d.  1070,  with  Sandwich  for 
its  president.  It  was  c«L\cviI^\ftdL,\tfywc^«,that  500Z.  wonU 
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go  Airther  under  Oliver  Cromwell  than  four  times  that 
amount  after  the  Revolution;  and  that  serge  gowns^  thought 
quite  good  enous'h  for  gentlewomen  then^  were  despised  bv 
chambermaids  ariterwards:  although  in  a  statement  of  this 
kind  there  must  be  much  allowance  made  for  the  pmita- 
ziical  gravity  and  plainness  of  the  Protectorate.  The  com- 
parison^ indeed,  of  the  two  eras  is  almost  that  of  owls 
with  peacocks;  but  that  every  sort  of  property,  luxury,  and 
refinement  had  immensely  increased  is  clear.  The  people, 
therefore,  blinded  by  bigotry,  and  ai'oused  to  a  real  sense 
of  danger,  warmly  supported  their  newly-elected  sove- 
reign in  joining  the  League  of  Augsburg,  and  declaring 
war  against  France.  James  had  been  received  there  with 
open  arms;  and  the  desolations  of  the  Protestant  Palatinate^ 
taken  in  unfaii*  connection  with  the  former  circumstance, 
seemed  to  furnish  William  with  the  most  popular  gi*ounds 
he  could  wish  for,  in  appealing  to  the  two  Houses.  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  were  the  tender  points  with  which  Parha- 
ment  had  at  home  to  deal.  An  Act  of  Toleration  mani- 
fested the  disposition  of  William  to  treat  all  Protestants 
alike,  however  hardly  both  he  and  they  intended  to  press 
upon  the  Catholic  Church;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  ima- 
gined liberty  of  private  judffment,  the  sects  were  so  far 
n^m  agi'eeing  among  themselves  to  dwell  peaceably  toge- 
ther, that  even  in  England  Episcopacy  looked  down  upon 
Dissent,  and  beyond  tne  Tweed  felt  ready  to  join  the  Ja- 
cobites rather  than  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism.  Across  the  Irish  Channel  the  prospect 
was  still  more  overclouded.  There  the  majority  held  fast 
by  the  ancient  faith,  under  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  their 
lord-lieutenant,  whose  firmness  enabled  the  royal  exile  to 
make  a  gallant  stroke  for  his  crown ;  although,  as  the  re- 
sult showed,  it  was  lost  to  the  Stuai-ts  for  ever.  The  Pro- 
testants threw  themselves  into  Londondeiry,  and  other 
strong  places,  l^efore  James  landed  in  Iroland,  to  secure,  if 
possible,  its  independence,  supported  by  Fi*ench  roinforce- 
ments.  The  Battle  of  the  JBoyne,  1st  July,  a.d.  1690« 
finally  crushed  every  pr^ect  of  the  kind ;  and,  after  firuit- 
less  bloodshed  at  Cork,  Ainsale,  Athlone,  and  Aghrim^t^ 
treaty  of  Limerick  riveted  the  bitter  chson  oi  «^^v)L^^gd&sa^ 
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for  140  ycar^.  In  Scotland  no  better  success  hod  at- 
tonded  IiOi*d  Dundee  and  his  brave  Highlanders.  Th^ 
gained;  indeed,  a  nominal  and  gloi*ious  victoir  at  Killi- 
ci-anky ;  but  tlic  death  of  their  leader  on  the  field,  and  the 
snn*en(ler  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh^  effected  their  ulti- 
mate dispci*sion ;  whilst  the  barbarous  massacre  of  Gleneoe 
shocked  every  civilised  state  in  Europe,  standing*  out,  as 
it  did,  in  the  liorroi»s  of  dark  and  deep  relief,  in  the 
same  categ-oiy  with  the  atrocities  which  Louis  XIV.  had 
inflicted  ujwn  Ileidelburgr,  Spu«s,  Frankentlial,  Worms, 
and  their  adjacent  regions.  The  latter  monai-oh  already 
Ijegan  to  taste  the  cup  of  meiited  hiuniliation.  His  troops 
were  defeated  at  Wallcourt  by  the  Prince  of  Waldeck; 
and  his  allie?,  the  Tiu'ks,  were  routed  in  three  engage- 
ments by  the  Imperialists,  under  the  Prince  of  Baiten. 
The  Duke  of  Luxemburg;,  indeed,  beat  the  Dutch  at 
Fleiuus ;  the  Ottomans  gamed  some  ground  in  Hungarv; 
and  off  Beachy  Head,  a.d.  1690,  he  vanquished  at  sea  tie 
combined  fleets  of  Holland  and  England :  but  the  sraad 
engagement  at  La  Ilogue,  in  which  Admiral  Ruasdl  re- 
stored our  naval  supremacy,  May  a.d.  1698,  annihilated 
the  hopes  of  James,  and  scattered  to  the  winds  the  expec- 
tations of  his  patron.  The  capture  of  Namur,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Fi-ench  at  St^inkirk,  seemed  but  as  flashes 
in  the  firmament;  for  neither  the  success  of  Luxemburg  at 
Ncerwinder  in  Flandere,  nor  that  of  Oatinat  at  Marsi^g;Iia 
in  Piedmont,  nor  the  losses  inflicted  upon  the  Smjnia 
convoy  of  the  allies  in  tlie  Mediten-aneim,  aflbrdea  an 
equivalent  for  the  miseries  of  a  famine  which  scourged 
every  province  of  Fi-ance,  and  rendei'ed  less  easy  to  bear 
her  military  revei*ses  on  the  Sombre  and  Maese,  a*d.  1695. 
At  last,  the  exhaustion  and  miseries  of  so  many  natioDB 
brought  about  the  conp^i-ess  and  pacification  of  Ryswict^ 
A.D.  1697 ;  just  as  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  by  taking  Bai^ 
celona,  had  induced  Spain  to  receive  almost  any  fair  pro- 
posals for  an  adjustment  with  her  ambitious  neighbom 
The  court  of  Mailrid  thereby  recovered  nearly  eveiy  thiitf 
it  had  lost.  William  III.  was  acknowledged  the  lawm 
sovereign  of  his  three  kingdoms;  the  emperor  was  satisfied 
with  Preybourg,  Bri««yc,  osA  YVaii^i^^saf^-^  the  duchieB  rf 
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Lorraine  and  Bar  were  restored  to  his  relative^  their  native 
prince;  Louis  yielded  Luxemburg,  Chiney,  Charlerois, 
Mods,  Aetb,  and  Contray :  but  Charles  II.  of  Spain  was 
rapidly  declining;  and  although  the  renunciation  of  all 
claim  to  that  splendid  succession  had  been  one  main  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  there  was  now  no  mention  made  of  it  in 
the  articles  of  peace !  This  was  the  principal  point  with 
the  Grand  Monarque ;  and  having  obtained  that  omission, 
his  worldly  wisdom  and  insatiable  acquisitiveness  were 
willing  to  wait  until  the  prize  should  drop.  In  another 
quarter  of  Europe,  the  subsequent  battle  of  Zenta,  in  which 
Prince  Ei]^ene  d^royed  a  numerous  Ottoman  host,  under 
the  Sultan  Mustapha  II.,  accelerated  the  decline  of  the 
Crescent ;  so  that  tranquillity  was  established  through  the 
Treaty  of  Carlowitz,  January  a.d.  1699 ;  whereby  Hun- 
frary  to  the  district  of  Temeswar,  with  Transylvania  and 
Sclavonia,  wei'e  ceded  to  the  house  of  Austria;  and  the 
Venetian  Republic  left  in  full  possession  of  the  Moreo,  the 
Island  of  Egina  near  Athens,  and  several  places  on  the 
coast,  which  Francesco  Morosini  had  conquered.  William 
III.  negotiated  these  important  affairs,  having  now  risen 
to  almost  the  his'hest  secular  position  in  Europe. 

James,  the  aodicated  or  deposed  king  of  England,  died 
in  exile  at  St.  Germains,  6th  September  a.d.  1701 ;  the 
feeble  Spanish  monarch  a  few  days  more  than  ten  months 
previously;  and  William  in  the  following  spring,  a.d. 
1702.  Before,  however,  these  historical  personages  were 
i*emoved  from  the  scene,  all  the  necessary  combustibles  for 
a  furious  conflagration  had  been  careAilly  drawn  together. 
The  competitors  for  the  Spanish  succession  were  Louis,  Leo- 
pold, and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  two  first  were  grand- 
sons of  the  grandfather  of  Charles;  their  heirs,  the  Dauphin, 
and  Joseph  king  of  the  Romans,  had  each  a  double  claim, 
for  their  mothers  wei^  daughters  of  Philip  IV.  and  sisters 
to  the  childless  sovereign  of  Spain.  The  right  of  birth 
was  in  the  Bourbons,  as  being  descended  from  the  eldest 
daughters ;  but  the  emperor  pleaded  a  inale  representsr 
tion  throuffh  Maximilian,  the  common  parent  of  both 
branches  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  elec^t  ^^ccov^  «a 
the  husband  of  an  archduchess,  whoBe  xQateini^.^^^^sQ!KtfS&. 
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camo  tlii-ough  the  Infanta  Margaret  Theresa^  empress  to 
Leoi>old,  the  yoiinp^er  clauffliter  of  Philip  IV.  it  is  true,  hut 
whose  father  had  dcc1ai*ecrher  descendfuits  the  heirs  of  his 
ci'own^  in  pi'eference  to  the  issue  of  his  eldest  daughter,  the 
Queen  of  France;  an  arrangement,  moreover^  sanctioned  by 
European  treaties,  by  the  geneml  interests  connected  with 
the  buluncc  of  power,  and  the  solemn  renunciation  made  by 
Louis  on  liis  miuiaage  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  Yet 
the  silence  upon  this  im])ortant  matter  at  Ryswick,  to- 
gether witli  the  general  exhaustion  consequent  upon  a  long 
war,  killed  suspicion;  and  in  a.d.  1008,  England^  France, 
and  Holland,  attempted  a  premature  adjustment  of  the 
future,  by  settling  among  themselves  that,  on  the  demise 
of  Charles,  Spain,  the  American  Indies,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, should  go  to  Bavaiia;  Naples,  Sicily,  the  Tuscan 
sea-poi-ts,  the  marquisate  of  Final,  the  kingfdom  of  Na- 
vaire,  and  three  loitlships  of  Guiposcoa,  Alava,  and  Bis- 
cay, to  the  Dauphin ;  and  the  duchy  of  Mihm  to  the  Arch- 
duke  Charles,  second  son  of  Leopold.  The  court  of  Madrid 
felt  their  national  honour  exceedingly  wounded  by  these 
procedm*es ;  Charles  II.  himself,  on  the  vei^  of  the  grave 
as  he  then  thought,  resolving  to  baffle  them  by  constitut- 
ing the  electoitil  piince  of  Bavaiia  his  sole  heir,  according 
to  tlie  testamentaiT  disposition  of  his  father^  Philip  IV. 
William  had  no  objection  to  such  an  arrangement,  but 
quite  the  reverse ;  when  the  sudden  removal  of  the  young 
Bavniian  piince,  possibly  by  poison,  revived  the  dd 
anxieties.  Fi*ance,  England,  ana  Plolland  tlierefore  nego- 
tiated a  second  partition  treaty,  providing  that  Spain  and 
the  Indies  should  descend  to  the  Ai*chduke  Chai-les ;  that 
the  shai*e  of  tlie  Dauphin  should  be  neai'ly  the  same  as 
before,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Loiraine,  ceding  his  native 
territories  to  the  son  of  Louis,  should  enjoy  the  Milanese 
dukedom.  It  was  fiii'ther  settled,  that  tiie  Spanish  sue- 
cession  was  never  to  be  united  either  with  France  or  the 
empire.  Notwithstanding  the  seci'ecy  with  which  it  wn 
attempted  to  veil  these  matters,  the  truth  exhaled  both  it 
Madrid  and  Vienna ;  nor  were  British  statesmen^  especiaDf 
those  of  the  oppositvm,  satisfied  with  the  respective  ai- 
ngiunents.    Cardss&sIL ¥Qfc\xK»rK?cQ  ^j^;H*^i»i  the  now  redlf 
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lyin^  monai*ch  to  consult  the  Pope ;  which  he  did,  as  an 
)I)edient  and  faithful  member  of  the  Church.  His  Holi- 
less  Innocent  XII.  decided  for  the  Bourbons,  according  to 
/he  laws  of  Spain,  and  the  welfiire  of  Chiistendom.  His 
Z!atholic  Majesty,  in  pursuance  of  such  sound  direction 
Tom  the  highest  quai-ter,  made  a  new  will,  whereby,  an- 
lulling  the  French  renunciations,  he  named  Philip,  Duke 
:>f  Anjou,  second  son  of  the  Dauphin,  as  sole  heir  to  his 
lominions.  William  was  at  this  time  absorbed  in  fixing* 
the  Hanoverian  succession  to  his  own  kin^oms,  since  the 
last  male  heu*  in  the  Protestant  line  had  expired  in  the 
pei-son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester.  When  the  royal 
testator  at  Madrid  at  length  closed  his  eyes  on  the  festival 
of  All  Saints,  a.d.  1700,  Louis  not  merely  enthroned  his 
grandson  as  Philip  V.,  with  the  sanction  of  the  hierai^chy 
find  clergy,  the  approval  of  the  Spanish  grandees,  and  the 
apparent  consent  of  the  nation ;  but  lie  also,  through  the  pres- 
sure of  his  somewhat  decisive  and  even  coercive  measures 
n  Flandei'S,  obtained  a  distinct  recognition  of  what  he  had 
lone  ii*om  the  cabinets  at  the  Hague  and  in  London.  Leo- 
pold alone  held  back,  claiming  at  least  Milan,  as  an  escheated 
Bef,  although  in  vain.  It  was  the  acknowledgment  by  Louis 
of  James  III.  as  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
the  place  of  his  deceased  father,  which  led  to  the  energ^etic 
development  of  the  grand  alliance  which  had  already  ueen 
foimea  between  the  empii-e,  the  three  kingdoms  of  William, 
and  liis  native  republic.  The  avowed  object  at  firet  was 
merely  to  detach  the  Italian  dominions,  with  the  American 
colonies,  from  the  Spanish  inheritance,  in  favour  of  the  em- 
peror and  maritime  powers,  as  also  to  consoUdnte  a  suffi- 
rient  baiiier  for  Holland ;  but  the  league  was  subsequently 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Pnissia,  recently  erected 
iBto  a  monarchy ;  by  all  the  Geiman  cu'cles ;  by  Poiiiugal, 
n  consideration  of  subsidies,  and  promised  aggrandisement 
it  the  expense  of  her  neighbour  3  and  finally,l)y  the  Duke 
rf  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  2oth  October  a.d.  1703. 
rhe  archduke  was  now  openly  proclaimed  as  Chai'les  III. 
)f  Spain,  and  acknowledged  as  such,  in  opposition  ^  ^\s^.- 
ip  v.,  in  Aragon,  Catalonia,  the  BaLeatic \s^acEk!i&,  «sA\s^ 
nanj  of  the  nobles. 
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The  hostilities  which  ensued  exceeded  those  that  any  of 
the  commanders  or  statesmen  of  Christendom  had  known 
since  the  Thirty  Yeai-s'  War.  In  Holland  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam  made  no  difference  as  to  the  line  of  policy  espoused,  nor 
in  England.    Queen  Anne^  for  the  first  years  ox  her  reign, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  a  Whig  ministry,  amonff  whose 
membei*s  Godolphin  managed  the  finances,  and  MarUDonnigli 
wielded  the  sword.     This  hero  had  once  been  a  humble 
hanger-on  to  the  household  of  the  piince  and  princess  of 
Denmai'k,  afler  meanly  deserting  James,  and  demonstrating, 
in  every  peiiod  of  his  life,  how  possible  it  is  for  a  golden  hera. 
to  be  set  over  a  bi*east  and  arms  of  silver,  a  body  and  thighs 
of  brass,  legs  of  iron,  with  feet  pai-tly  of  that  strong  metal 
and  poi-tly  of  clay,  like  the  image  seen  in  the  vision  of 
Nabuchoaonosor.    The  lower  we  descend  in  exploring  his 
character,  the  baser  its  materials  appear.     His  masterly 
movements  and  rapid  progress  in  flandeis  must  have 
astonished  the  French,  so  accustomed  as  they  had  hitherto 
been  to  a  seiies  of  victories.     By  sea,  the  allies  Ailed  at 
Cadiz,  but  captured  some  galleons,  and  destroyed  a  squad- 
ron on  which  Louis  had  reckoned  for  success  in  the  har- 
bour of  Yigo.    The  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought  on  the 
13th  of  August  A.D.  1 70*^^,  in  which  thirty  thousand  of 
the  enemy  were  slain,  wounded,  or  taken.   Leopold  thereby 
avenged  nimself  on  the  whole  electorate  of  Bavaria,  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Rhine }  and  though  less  tiiumphant  in 
Spain  and  the  Italian  territories,  yet  the  English  took 
Gibraltar,  and  humiliated  their  antagonists  in  a  severs 
naval  contest  near  Malaga. 

In  A.D.  1706  the  victory  of  Ramilies  laid  the  Netlifif- 
lands  prostrate  before  Marlborouffh.  Eugene  attacked 
with  iiTcsistible  vigour  the  French  lines  before  Turin ;  the 
siege  of  Barcelona  was  raised  by  the  eccentric  Eai-l  of 
Peterborough  5  Madiid  was  won  and  lost  by  the  British 
and  Poi-tugiiese;  Sir  John  Leake  secm'ed  Majoi'ca  and  Mi- 
norca; and  in  the  next  campaign,  after  seemingly  fair  coo- 
cessions  on  the  part  of  Louis  had  been  contemptuously 
reiiised,  the  confederates  made  themselves  masters  of  Milasi 
Jlfodena,  and  aft  t1[ie  S^asnsli^^sessions  in  Italy.  But  is 
Spain  itself  the  gemviB  oi  >i\i«k  ^xsJil^  ^l^«rirks3L  tatiierad 
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the  lionoui's  of  Fi-ance^  through  his  splendid  achievements 
on  the  field  of  Almanza,  which  i*ecovered  for  Philip  the 
kingdom  and  capital  of  Valencia;  and  cheei-ed  for  a  brief 
interval  the  despondency  of  the  court  at  Paiis.  They  had 
there  been  diiven  to  such  straits,  that  the  king  sold  a  gor- 
geous service  of  plate  for  400,000  fiiincs,  besides  issuing 
bills  upon  the  Mint,  which  could  only  be  discounted  at  fifty 
per  cent.  Marshal  Yillai-s  had  entei*ed  Geimany,  and  laid 
Wirtembei*g  under  contiibution.  Eugene  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  were  baffled  in  an  attempt  upon  Toulon;  and 
some  revirescence  of  Toryism  in  the  shallow  principles  of 
Queen  Anne,  agitated  by  these  cu*eumstances  abix)ad,  and 
easily  affected  at  home  through  the  intrigues  of  Harley 
against  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  prompted  Louis  XI^^ 
to  promote  the  aspimtions  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George, 
commonly  called  the  Proteuder.  The  idea  of  invasion  only 
roused  England  the  more;  and  Mai'lborough,  ci'ossing  the 
Scheld,  came  off  victorious  in  the  sanguinary  engagement 
of  Oiuienai-de,  July  11,  a.d.  1708 ;  followed  as  tliat  was 
by  the  roduction  of  Lisle,  Ghent,  and  Bniges.  Sir  John 
Leake  now  took  the  island  of  Sai-dinia;  and  the  emperor 
Joseph,  who  had  succeeded  his  fathei*  Leopold  thi*ee  years 
before,  overran  the  pontifical  states.  Again  the  humbled 
Bourbons  offei-ed  advantageous  teims  of  |>eaco,  which  were 
hauglitily  rejected,  it  has  been  said,  from  the  uvance  of 
the  jQritish  conqueror,  whose  emoluments  duiing  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  wm*  amounted  to  40,000/.  \)ev  annum. 
The  breath,  moroover,  of  a  Whig  administration  de|)ended 
at  that  moment  u])on  the  soimd  of  the  ti-umpet,  to  keep 
awake  the  national  enthusiasm.  So  Marlborough  and  Eu- 
gene cn])tured  TomTiay  and  assaulted  Mons,  smrendered 
OS  it  was  afiter  the  aAair  of  Malplaquet,  and  its  hideous 
caraage,  Sept.  11,  a.d.  1709.  But  the  impeiialists  were 
defeated  in  Upper  Alsace,  and  the  English  and  Portuguese 
in  Spain.  Now  came  the  negotiations  at  Gei'tniydem)urg 
and  the  Hague,  with  the  insolent  demands  of  the  States- 
Geneiid.  Louis  was  quite  willing  to  give  up  the  pretensions 
of  his  family  to  the  Spanish  monarciiy,  to  reHncmisk  ^?«vs^. 
Alsace  to  the  emperor,  and  the  foiti&ed  Xx^vita  ov  YVosv^^sn^^ 
Yec  the  grand  penszonaiy  Hein&iua  \BS\Sit^>i\\^\i\^  <^Qi^^- 
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assist  in  dethroning  his  own  grandson  with  his  own  forces; 
which  seemed  an  insult,  not  only  to  France^  hut  to  human 
natui'e.  Louis  i*ecoiled  fix)m  the  proposition;  and  his  noUe 
pei-seveitmce  in  adversity  reapea  ite  reward.  The  aUies 
slight^il  eveiy  opportunity  for  making  peace^  hecause 
their  individual  and  personal  intei*ests  pointed  the  other 
way :  nor  had  these  islands  seen  the  horrors  of  the  conten- 
tion, except  at  a  dist^ince.  Within  no  very  remote  period 
the  King*  of  France  concluded  an  arrangement  which  he 
would  have  previously  deemed  heyond  reasonable  expecta- 
tion. Hostilities,  however,  still  proceeded  for  the  present^ 
and  unfavourably  for  tlie  French;  although  Yillars  and 
Boufflers  defencled  their  fi'ontiers  with  the  spirit  of  old 
Gkiul  invigomted  by  modem  science. 

Across  the  Pyrenees  also  the  scene  was  changing.  Stan- 
hope and  Storemburg  had  beaten  their  opponents  at  Alme- 
nai*a  and  Saragossa;  but  Yenddme,  who  had  the  eje  of  a 
general  in  the  brow  of  a  cynic,  who  would  swim  a  river  in  Mb 
course  with  his  sword  between  his  teeth — an  nndean  com- 
bination of  the  philosopher  and  the  warrior,  had  outwitted 
Stanhope  and  his  detachment,  and  compelled  them  to  sur- 
render at  Brihuega.  His  colleague  Staromburg,  in  hasten- 
ing too  late  to  his  assistance,  had  to  fight  single-handed 
the  battle  of  Villa  Viciosa,  10th  December  a.d.  1710. 
Philip  v.,  in  pereon,  broke  the  left  wing  of  his  ovav 
matcned  advci*saries ;  while  so  fiimly  stood  the  Britkh 
centre  and  right-flank,  that  Vend6me,  witli  his  own  centre 
forced  back,  had  to  yield  the  ground  at  night-faU,  d- 
though  conscious  that  the  next  morning,  with  common 
prudence,  must  aifoi'd  him  at  least  the  fruits,  if  not  the 
flowers  of  victory.     Such  proved  to  be  the  case. 

The  star  of  Austiia  waned  away  fi'om  regions  fop  whidi 
it  was  not  suited ;  it  also  happened  that  the  wheel  of 
political  revolution  had  strangely  turned  in  that  cabinet 
whence  proceeded  the  entire  vitality  of  the  stiiiggle.  The 
quarrels  of  a  few  ladies  at  the  court  of  Queen  Anne  had 
overthrown  the  Whigs,  and  were  about  to  displace  Mari- 
borough.  In  the  spring  of  a.d.  1711,  by  the  decease  of 
Joseph  I.  W'itliout  issue,  \ii^\xt^^«  \k<^«ichduke  became 
.£mperor  of  Germany ,  ob  CWVe&Nl.  ^^^  waiL\v^  ^KMOtt 
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with  the  views  of  the  maritime  powers,  that,  in  conjunction 
with  the  imperial  diadem  and  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  he  should  also  wear  that  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 
The  brave  Marshal  Villars  rained  the  last  engagement 
that  was  fouglit  at  Denain,  July  a.d.  1712^  and  the  poci- 
£cation,  signed  at  Utrecht  in  the  ensuing  summer,  stipu- 
lated that  the  thrones  of  Finance  and  Spain  should  never 
be  filled  by  the  same  sovereign ;  that  PhiHp  V.  sliould  be 
acknowledged  as  lawftil  monarch  of  the  latter  kingdom, 
with  the  Ameiican  colonies ;  that  in  Italy,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Naples,  and  Sardinia  sliould  be  ceded  to  the  emperor,  to- 
getner  with  tlie  Netlierlands  5  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
should  have  Sicily  with  the  regal  title;  that  Portugal 
should  possess  both  banks  of  the  Maranon  in  Soutli  Ame- 
rica; that  Prussia,  acknowledged  as  a  kingdom,  should 
receive  the  upper  quarter  of  Guelderland — (a  bone  of 
contention  as  ancient  as  the  age  of  Chailes  v.), — with 
the  canton  of  Neufchatel  and  Valengin,  in  exchange  for 
Orange  and  Chalons,  handed  over  to  France ;  and  that  the 
last-mentioned  monarchy  should  retain  the  Rhine  for  her 
boundary  towards  the  empire,  with  the  restoration  of  Lisle, 
and  all  other  frontier  cities  which  she  had  lost.  The  Hano- 
verian succession  was  recognised.  England  acquired  little 
else  than  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Hudson's  Bay,  with  a  disgraceful  share  in  the  Assiento, 
or  slave-trade,  lliese  were  her  chief  laurels,  after  so  much 
effusion  of  blood,  patriotism,  and  treasure;  involving  a 
duplication  of  her  annual  expenditure,  which  had  risen 
from  three  to  seven  millions  sterling'  during  the  war,  and  a 
national  debt  of  52,000,000/. !  So  badly  had  mattere  been 
managed,  that  tlie  interest  paid  upon  tnis  principal  in  a.d. 
1714  was  no  less  than  3,800,000/.  per  annum.  The  nego- 
tiations at  Rastadt  and  Baden,  concluded  between  Prince 
Eugene  and  Marshal  Villars,  gave  Fmnce  Landau,  with 
several  fortresses  behind  the  Rhine;  reinstating,  moreover, 
in  their  full  dignity  and  dominions  the  electors  of  Cologne 
and  Bavaria;  the  latter  potentate  consenting  to  i*elinquish 
Sardinia  to  the  emperor,  which  island  had  oeeiv  ^^^x"^^ 
him  at  Utrecht,  ana  to  accept  in  excbttxiig^  \!ii(&\iY^'^^^^* 
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tinati\    A  ninth  electorate  had  been  fonned  in  favour  of 
tlie  Duke  of  Hunuver. 

Tliese  aii-aumsments  were  scarcelr  completed  when 
Queen  Anne  and  Louis  XIV.  died ;  the  new  Hanoveriaa 
electur  succeeding  the  fonner,  as  George  I.,  in  August 
A.D.  171:^;  and  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  com- 
mencinor  thii-toen  mont-us  aiten\'ai*ds.  Tor^'^isni  had  been 
in  the  ascendiuit  at  the  court  of  St  Jiunes^  after  the  &11  of 
Godol)>hin  and  his  associates,  a.d.  1710 ;  nor  had  Harlej 
and  Bulingbroke  much  difficulty  in  alluring  their  royal 
uiLiiti-e^s  to  i^auction,  at  least  indirectly,  the  sdiemes  of  the 
Jacobites  for  i-estoiing  the  Stuarts  to  theii*  inheritance. 
Before  her  decease  Bolingbroke  had  displaced  his  cd- 
leagiie  altogethei*,  and  tlie  entire  conspiracy  appeared  ripe 
for"  its  aecomplislunent.  But  cu'cumstances  turned  out 
otherwise.  The  house  of  Bininswick  ascended  their  British 
throne  with  as  slight  a  poHtical  earthquake  as  could  hare 
been  expected ',  the  Whigs  came  back  to  office  like  wasps 
to  a  hive,  and  revelled  in  its  honey  with  httle  interruptioa 
for  nearly  lialf  a  centurs'.  An  effoi't  was  made  for  the 
Chevaher  St  George  by  the  Highlanders  under  Lord  Mar, 
and  some  mther  rash  noith-countiy  English,  under  Lord 
Den\'entwater,  with  several  other  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, whose  ruin  at  Sheii£f-Muir  and  Preston  c^  tbe 
heads  of  a  few  and  the  estates  of  many,  besides  those  hun- 
di*eds  put  to  the  swoihI  in  the  military  conflicts.  The  in- 
terests of  the  French  regent  chiefly  lay  in  keeping  up  aa 
amicable  sympathy  with  the  ministiy  in  London,  for  hia 
accession  to  power  had  been  in  defiance  of  the  will  of  tlia 
late  monarch ;  and  if  Louis  XY.,  a  weakly  minor,  were 
removed,  his  own  claims  to  the  crewn  would  be  disputed 
by  Philip  V.  of  Spain.  His  hopes,  thei'efore,  rested  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  stipulations  at  Utrecht.  Meanwliile  tbe 
Tm-ks  had  infringed  upon  many  of  the  aii'angements  made 
at  Carlowitz,  and  fought  the  dreadful  fields  near  Peter- 
waradin  and  Belgrade,  a.d.  1717.  Eugene  immortalised 
his  prowess  in  this  campaign,  which  led,  the  next  year,  to 
the  Peace  of  Passarowitz.  Venice,  as  it  had  been  deeply 
involved  in  the  strife,  Yfas  now  the  scapegoat  between  the 
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more  able  combatants.  She  lost  the  Morea  for  ever^  hav- 
ing to  suii*eiider  it  to  Tui'key ;  in  consideration  of  which 
the  Poi*te  ceded  to  the  emperor  Bel^rade^  the  Bannat; 
with  pai't  of  Servia  and  Wallachia,  and  the  entire  Temes- 
war.  The  Regent  Oileans  would  have  looked  sufficiently 
-aaltance  at  whatever  might  aggrandise  Austria;  but  just  at 
this  junctm*e  his  perils  were  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Philip  y.  had  manied  Elisabeth  of  Parma,  whose  mater- 
nal anection  for  her  children  brought  forward  her  favourite, 
tiie  &mous  Cardinal  Alberoni.  He  was  a  man  of  low  birth, 
elevated  to  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  positions  in  Eu- 
rope through  a  series  of  fortimate  accidents.  His  pa- 
troness and  countrywoman,  Elizabeth,  made  liim  ministei* 
to  her  doting  consort,  for  whom  he  formed  a  plot  to  ob- 
tain the  adnunistration  of  France.  Its  discovery  produced 
the  Quadruple  AlHance  between  Orleans,  Holland,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  empire;  these  confedei'ates  deteimining' 
that  the  Duke  of  Savoy  should  exchange  with  Ghai-les  VI. 
SKcily  for  SaiTlinia,  of  which,  with  certain  Italian  conces- 
sions^ he  should  have  the  regal  title;  and  that  Parma, 
Flacentia,  and  Tuscany,  on  the  demise  of  their  present 
possessors  without  issue,  should  be  confeiTed  on  Don  Car- 
los, the  son  of  the  young  Queen  of  Spain.  Alberoni  had 
also  intrigued  the  previous  year  with  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den and  Peter  the  Great  to  overthrow  the  house  of  Hana- 
yer  in  England ;  so  that  both  George  I.  and  the  French 
regent  were  united  in  insisting  on  the  immediate  dismissal 
0f  the  turbulent  cardinal.  Their  coimtries  respectively 
now  plunged  into  the  attractive  embaiTassments  of  tlie 
Mississippi  scheme  and  the  South-Sea  bubble.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans  died  in  December  a.d.  1723,  soon  after  another 
abortive  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  Bishop  Atterbiwy,  to 
place  the  insular  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  the  Pretender. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Bourbon  became  regent  at  Paris;  when, 
within  about  three  years,  the  helm  of  state  passed  under 
the  control  of  Cai*dinal  Plemy.  Seventy-four  winters  had 
chilled  neither  the  ambition  nor  the  abilities  of  this  emi- 
nent ecclesiastic, — for  such  was  his  advanced  «k.^^  ^  ^<fe 
time.  His  pac^c  influences,  together  ml3n.  ^3tift'9»  ^*i  *^sv:£ 
-Robei-t  Walpole^  procured  and  maintained.  Axmsv^  ^  ^«s«i»- 
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wliat  protracted  pei-iod  the  tranouillity  of  the  continent 
The  hannless  ti-eaties  of  Vienna,  Herenhaosen,  and  Sevflle, 
A.D.  1725-7,  occupied  tlie  latter  years  of  oiip  first  Grerman 
sovoreiprn,  whose  son  and  heir,  George  II.,  began  his  reiffn 
on  the  lltli  of  July  a.d.  1727.     It  required  tact  to  take 
any  impoHant  position  as  to  foreign  politics,  and  neverthe- 
less keen  clear  of  their  entanglements.     Some  time  before^ 
it  had  ueen  settled  that  the  Spanish  In&nta  should  be 
mairied  to  Louis  XV. ;  hut  this  young  princess,  yet  in  her 
minority,  was  sent  hack  i^m  Paris  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  regent,  because  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  wishing  to  give 
his  youthful  sovereign  a  consort  at  once,  bad  espoused  ht 
him  Maiia,  tlie  daughter  of  Stanislaus  Lescinski;  the  ex- 
king  of  Poland.     Spain,  therefore,  taking  ofbnce  at  what 
was  conceived  to  be  an  insult,  reconciled  nerself  with  Aus- 
tria; an  alliance  of  bnef  dm*ation.  She  had  never  fbivotten 
or  forgiven  the  severance  of  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicilv: 
whilst,  on  the  side  of  the  empire,  Josepli  I.  had  bearded 
Clement  XI.  and  thi'own  the  pontifical  court  altogedmt 
into  the  scale  of  France  and  Spain,  before  death  bad  closed 
the  career  of  Louis  XIV.     When  Victor  AmadeuS|  who 
had  coquetted  with  almost  every  European  power  to  serve 
his  own  purposes,  had  got  Sicilv,  Clement  had  cause  fbr 
very  serious  soirow  at  the  hollowness  and  frowardness 
with  which  he  ventm^ed  to  ti-eat  the  Church;   for  that 
kingdom  had  been  from  a  remote  era  the  seat  of  a  LegatMi 
a  latere  united  to  the  crown,  but  derived  of  course  from 
the  apostolic  chair.     When  the  house  of  Savoy  forsodc 
Sicily,  therefore,  it  aifoi'ded  general  satisfaction;  yet  the 
emperor  pi-oved  little  if  at  all  better.     Spanish  sympatlutf 
again  obtained  univei*sal  supremacy  in  southern  as  wdl  &8 
central  Italy.     On  the  death  of  tlie  last  pnnce  of  the  fii* 
mily  of  Faraese  without  heii-s,  Parma  and  Placentia  were 
peacefully  occupied  by  the  ministry  at  Madi-id  on  behalf 
of  Don  Carlos ;  Charles  VI.  seeming  solely  anxious  for  the 
establishment  of  his  pragmatic  sanction,  whereby,  as  he 
had  no  sons,  his  vast  and  varied  inheritance  was  to  he 
£77arantee(l  by  all  Chiistendom  to  his  daughter  Maris 
Tbercsa.    In  a.d.  1738,  on  \i\e  dftcftase  of  Augustus,  Eke- 
tor  of  Saxony,  wlio  \i«ii  govern^  ^^^^^r&  >i!Q»^^h  the 
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support  of  the  Russian  czar^  Stanislaus,  theii*  ex-kingp^ 
was  re-elected  on  the  recommendation  of  his  son-in-law, 
Louis  XV.  The  emperor,  however,  and  Russia  immedi- 
ately adopted  the  cause  of  Saxony ;  annulled  by  force  of 
arms  the  choice  which  the  diet  had  made,  and  thi*ew  the 
whole  weight  of  Fi'ance  once  more  on  the  side  of  Spain. 
Cardinal  ileury  now  developed  a  line  of  action  not  less 
gplonous  for  his  own  countiy  than  it  promised  to  be  benefi- 
cial to  all  Europe.  The  French,  under  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, reduced  LoiTaine ;  imder  Villars,  in  combination  with 
Sardinia,  they  took  Milan;  then  pushing"  foiwai-ds  with 
the  Spaniards,  they  oveiTan  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  aged 
Sugene,  as  Heeren  obseives,  no  longer  held  victoiy  in 
chams,  for  the  imperialists  were  woi*sted  every  where,  and 
most  severely  before  Paima  and  Guastalla.  The  Peace  of 
Vienna,  a.d.  1735-8,  at  leng-th  effected  the  following  re- 
sults :  Austria  sun-endered  to  Spain,  as  a  secundo-genitiu« 
never  to  be  united  to  her  own  crewn,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  with  Elba  and  the  Stati  degli  Presidi,  in 
&vour  of  Don  Carlos ;  France  obtained  the  revei-sion  of 
lion^aine  and  Bar,  which  were  given  to  Stanislaus  Lescin- 
ski,  with  the  royal  title  for  his  life;  Francis  Stephen, 
Jhike  of  Lorraine,  afteiwards  emperor  and  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa,  procured  the  reveinsion  of  Tuscany,  into 
the  possession  of  which  he  came,  9th  July  a.d.  1737,  by 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Medici;  Chai'les  VI.  acquired 
Parma  and  Placentia,  as  an  indemnification,  with  a  recog- 
nition of  his  pragmatic  sanction;  the  King  of  Sai*dinia 
gained  the  Navarese  and  Toi-tonese  districts,  separated 
•om  the  duchy  of  Milan.  The  administration  of  the  car- 
dinal lasted  for  seventeen  yeai's,  a.d.  1726-48 ;  and  before 
Lis  removal,  the  spread  of  Jansenism  had  already  com- 
menced that  religious  effervescence  in  the  metropolis  and 
provinces  which,  in  connection  with  financial  embarrass- 
ments and  almost  universal  immorality,  was  preparing  and 
accelerating  the  catastrophe  of  the  Revolution.  In  these 
islands  material  prosperity  was  nm'sing  sensualism  and 
secret  infidelity  for  the  punishment  of  om'  national  pride^ 
and  apparently  incomgiole  rebeUion  agsdas>\,  >J\'^  ^Sttss^ 
of  God.  Our  union  with  Scotland  hud  not.  ^  "^^X.  ^\Qft»R^ 
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its  natural  results,  although  the  fairest  foundation  was  laid 
for  tiiem.  Spuin  lind  been  no  ^ner  in  any  sense  by  the 
Bourbons^  nor  could  her  gpolden  colonies  bring  back  the 
age  when  the  shadow  of  her  name  exacted  at  least  lespect, 
it  not  admiration.  Portugal  had  also  long  passed  her 
palmy  days ;  with  pnnces  remarkable  for  little  else  than 
their  debauchery,  imdcr  whose  blind  direction  their  sea- 
ports and  foreign  possessions  became  feeders  to  the  com- 
mercial aggrandisement  of  Great  Britain.  Holland  had 
undergone  few  internal  chanffes  since  the  decease  of  Wil- 
liam III.,  which  extinguished  the  elder  branch  of  the  house 
of  Oi-ange :  the  younger  one  was  represented  by  his  cousiil 
William  Fiiso,  hereditary  Stadthoider  of  Friesland  and 
Groningen  only;  but  wliose  party  expected  that,  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offered,  that  lugh  office  would  be  ex- 
tended as  before  over  the  entire  republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  which  afbei'wards  nappened.  His  son 
WiUiam  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  George  11.  Ere- 
derick  William  king  of  Pinissia  was  laying  up  treasuivs  and 
forming  forces  for  an  abler  head  and  a  haraer  heart  than  bis 
own  to  wield  with  marvellous  energy  and  talent  in  the 
next  generation.  The  Scandmavian,  Polish,  and  Rnsfflan 
regions  will  fall  under  our  survey  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 
Venice  was  gi'owing  jmle  in  the  political  fiimament.  Vio- 
tor  Amadeus  had  i*esigned  in  mvour  of  his  son,  Ch&rkB 
Emanuel;  but  repented,  as  it  appeai'ed,  when  it  was  too 
late.  His  i^ealm,  however,  was  but  a  star  of  the  third 
magnitude;  whilst  Naples,  the  Subhme  Poile,  BayariSy 
the  Palatinate,  and  TiLscany,  with  some  others,  were 
scarcely  stai*s  at  all.  The  Ecclesiastical  States  of  St 
Peter  preserved  their  serene  and  religious  aspect  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  presided  over  by  a  succession  of  pioui 
Pontiffs,  illusti-ious'for  their  abilities  and  learning,  find 
still  more  for  their  chanty  and  humilitj'.  The  Empenr 
Charles  VI.  expired  on  the  20th  of  October  a.d.  1740. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  COLONIAL  SYSTEM  OF  EUBOPEAN  POWERS — ORIENTAL  RETOLU- 
TION8  FROM  THE  AGE  OF  TIMOUR  TO  TIIAT  OF  NADIR  SUAII — THE 
XXGLISH  IN  INDIA — THEIR  AMERICAN  SETTLEMENTS. 

We  may  take  the  present  opportunity  for  a  glance  at  the 
colonial  gystem^  formings  as  it  does,  so  important  a  fea- 
ture of  modem  history.  That  colonies  are  of  various 
lands  must  he  sufficiently  ohvious :  some  having*  agricul- 
ture for  then*  main  object ;  some  the  working  of  mines, 
especially  those  of  the  precious  metals;  some  the  culti- 
vation OT  particular  proaucts,  such  as  sugar,  rice,  cocoa, 
coffee,  or  tobacco ;  some  the  promotion  of  fisheries, — such 
as  Newfoundland  -,  some  the  establishment  of  factories,  or 
staples  for  trade,  which  have  often  involved,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  acquisition  of  enormous  temtories ;  and 
lastly,  the  noUest  of  all,  those  which  have  been  projected 
or  supported  for  leligious  purposes.  Sometimes  several  of 
these  objects  are  blended  together.  Foremost  amongst  the 
early  colonising  powers  of  Europe  was  Spain ;  for  whose 
benefit,  had  she  Known  how  to  use  it  aright,  Ghiistopher 
Columbus  opened  a  pathway  across  the  mighty  waters  to 
the  novelties  of  the  Western  World.  Passing  over  the 
firet  discoveries  of  St.  Salvador,  Hispaniola,  and  the  other 
islands,  our  imaginations  rest  upon  Mexico  and  Pcim,  after 
Bilboa  had  gazed  from  the  heights  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  over  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  a.d.  1513. 
Humboldt  has  shown  in  his  RcsearcheSj  that  tlie  gi-eat 
table-land  and  valley  of  Mexico  were  originally  called 
Anahnac ;  that  an  immigration  into  it  of  the  Toltecs  oc- 
curred about  the  time  of  Mahomet ;  that  their  monarchy 
terminated  a  few  years  before  the  date  of  our  Noiman 
Conquest,  when,  after  an  interval,  they  were  succeeded  by 
the  Chechhnecas,  a.b.  1170,  and  the  Six  Tribes  of  the 
Nahuatlacs,  a.d.  1178,  and  the  Alcalhuans  at  a  still  sub- 
sequent period,  with  whom  the  Chechimecas  coalesced. 
The  Mexicans,  or  Aztecs,  were  the  Seventh  Tv-ifefc  ^i^^ 
NahnatlaoB^  who  bnilt  Tenochtitlan,  or  lfi,Qixic»)  K»i^.'%SSb« 
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Its  capture  by  Coi-tez,  a.d.  1519-21,  was  followed  by  the 
subilual  of  the  Incas,  commenced  in  a.d.  1525,  and  accom- 
plished under  PizniTO,  a.d.  1529-85,  including  Chili  and 
Quito ;  the  subtentmean  wealth  of  Zacotecos  naving  been 
iii'st  ascertained  in  a.d.  1532,  and  of  Fotosi  in  a.d.  1545. 
These  South- Amei-ican  possessions  constituted  of  them- 
selves a  splendid  empire,  comprising  the  provinces  of  New 
Spain,  Peiii,  Ten*a  lu7na,  and  New  Grenada.  Their  go- 
vemment  was  mainly  modelled  upon  that  of  the  sovereign 
countiy,  by  the  constitutions  of  Charles  V.  It  acknow- 
ledged a  supi-eme  autliority  in  the  Council  of  the  Indies  at 
Madiid ;  but  commercial  matters  were  regulated  by  a  sort 
of  Boai-d  of  Control  at  Seville.  Viceroys  reigned  to  repre- 
sent tlie  Spanish  monaixh  in  those  grand  cities,  which  are 
now  the  capitals  of  independent  republics.  The  adnunis- 
tintion  of  justice  was  limited  to  ceitain  local  tribunals,  of 
which  the  membei's  also  served  as  coimsellors  of  state  to 
the  executive.  The  towns  enjoyed  the  liberty,  as  in  Spain, 
of  electing  their  own  municipal  officei*s.  Theharboura  and 
sea-poi'ts  were  naturally  the  first  to  take  any  shape  of  re- 
gulaiity  and  consequence ;  while  settlements  in  the  interior 
sprang  up  morc  gi*adually  and  slowly.  A  churcli  was 
the  earliest  solid  ei*ection,  after  essential  necessities  had 
been  provided  in  the  form  of  a  few  rude  habitations,  with 
or  witliout  a  small  gaiTison,  sun*ounded  by  a  ditch  and 
stockade.  Upon  the  coasts,  Vem  Cioiz,  Poi-to  Bello,  Car- 
thagena,  Valencia,  and  the  Caii-accas,  with  Cumana  and 
Barcelona,  looked  out  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caiibbean  Sea ;  whilst  Acapulco  and  Panama  were  havens 
on  the  Pacific  for  those  treasure-ships  whose  cargoes  ef- 
fected a  revolution  in  the  prices  of  Europe.  Lima,  Con- 
ception, and  Monte  Video  were  also  founded  in  due  course: 
and  considemble  populations  collected  wherever  mines  or 
plantations  seemed  to  promise  profitable  returns.  Civili- 
sation, with  many  drawbacks,  was  thus  transplanted  to  a 
bountiful  soil,  wherc,  although  philanthix>py  had  much  to 
bewail,  she  might  well  rojoice  uix)n  the  whole,  inasmuch  as 
the  ii*esh  colonists  and  conquerors  introduced  tilie  use  of 
iivn  tools,  instead  of  wrotched  ones  imperfectly  fashioned 
from  jstones,  wood,  oc  &%\vWi^\  ^sA^ba  Llama,  a  miseraUs 
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beast  of  burden^  was  superseded  by  the  horse  and  the  ox^ — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  lesser  domestic  and  most  common 
animals.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  religion^  there 
could  be  no  comparison,  when  an  ovemding  Providence 
merci^Uy  made  up  to  the  Church  her  losses^  through  the 
ecclesiastical  revolt  at  home,  in  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity abroad.  The  sanguinary  and  repulsive  idolatry 
which  met  the  eyes  of  nominally  Catholic  invaders  rapidly 
disappeared  before  the  benign  influences  of  her  more  ge- 
nuine children,  who  preached  the  doctrines,  and  practised 
the  precepts  of  a  gospel  of  love,  tolerating;  neither  impurity 
of  life  nor  human  sacrifices.  Innumerable  missions  spread 
presently  and  tranquilly  from  valley  to  valley,  and  from 
the  banks  of  one  river  to  another,  where  converted  Indians 
were  gathered  into  villages  under  the  superintendence  of 
devoted  priests,  who  instructed  their  people  to  cultivate 
their  heaj*ts  for  the  Redeemer  and  His  Blessed  Mother, 
and  their  boxmdless  plains  or  pampas  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  at  large.  Before  the  termmation  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  noble  hierarchy  embraced  almost  the  whole  of 
South  America.  The  lower  clergy  were  divided  into  Curas 
among  the  well-organised  settlements;  into  Doctrineras 
amongst  the  Indian  hamlets ;  and  JUissionera^  among  the 
savages.  The  mendicant  orders  then  followed  with  their  ' 
pious  labours }  and  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  a  later  period. 
Pfor  will  the  student  of  hagiology  fail  to  remember,  that 
the  sweet  St.  Rose  of  lima  had  already  blossomed  for  im- 
mortality on  the  slopes  of  the  snowy  Andes. 

Connected  with  Acapulco  were  the  Manillas  or  Phihp- 
pine  Islands,  taken  possession  of  by  Spain,  a.d.  1564,  for 
the  especial  purpose  of  founding  missions ;  but  between 
which  the  great  galleons  of  the  South  Sea  annually  sailed. 
Her  subsequent  acquisition  of  Portugal  only  impaired  the 
colonial  dependencies  of  that  crown,  without  benefiting  her 
own.  The  Lusitanian  monarchs  had  gained  enormous  opu- 
lence and  prosperity  through  their  labours  for  geography 
and  commerce.  The  system  they  adopted  diflfered  widely 
£x)m  that  of  their  more  powemd  neighbour  and  rival. 
Instead  of  embarking  in  mmes  or  schemes  of  max^  Xjcrc^^a- 
rial  aggrandisement,  they  fixed  them<8d'VQ<&  iaro^  \£l  "v^ 
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most  eligible  stations,  around  which,  by  the  sabjng^tioii  of 
the  native  princes,  they  managed  to  attract  and  monopo- 
lise the  traffic.  Tlieir  dominion  in  India  had  Goa  for  its 
central  point,  gfovemed  by  a  regency,  extending  oTer  Mo- 
zambique, Somla,  and  Melinda,  on  the  coast  of  A£rica; 
Muscat  and  Ormuz  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  Diu  and  Damaim 
in  tlie  Deccan ;  Cochin,  with  othw  districts,  on  the  shores 
of  Malabar ;  Negapatam  and  Meliapour  on  those  of  Coro- 
mandel ;  Malacca  on  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  and  the 
Spice  Islands.  Heeren  observes,  that  the  Portuguase 
trade  was  not  monopolised  by  any  particnlar  company; 
but  that  it  was  not  tne  less,  although  indirectly,  a  sonrce 
of  royal  power  and  revenue.  It  professed  to  ie  open  to 
all,  from  the  Minho  to  the  Algarves ;  but  merchants  were 
obliged  to  obtain  and  pay  for  a  license  from  the  govenk- 
ment ;  which  reserved  moreover  to  itself  several  of  the 
principal  branches.  The  viceroys  also,  together  with  the 
ministiy  at  Lisbon,  had  the  arran^ment  as  weQ  as  the 
protection  of  navigation.  Fleets,  samng  between  the  Tainis 
and  India,  brought  home  pepper,  nutmeg^,  cottons,  aiBa, 
pearls,  and  the  lighter  articles  of  native  mami&ctuie ;  for 
which  all  the  world  came  to  Portugal,  and  earned  Hnsok 
away  in  their  own  vessels ;  thus  undermining  the  natural 
spint  for  an  enlarged  camring  traffic,  which  might  have 
emulated  the  Italian  and  Flemish  republics  of  the  middle 
a^es.  Their  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa  became 
of  little  note,  until  the  Brazils  had  rendered  them  YaluaUe 
through  the  accursed  slave-trade.  Those  vast  regions,  of 
which  Hio  de  Janeii*o  and  Pemambuco  were  the  most  im- 
portant settlements,  had  already  imported  the  sugar-cane 
from  Madeira.  For  its  successfril  cultivation  negro  labour 
was  essential;  and  came  to  be  introduced  and  tolerated, 
fr*om  mistaken  motives  of  humanity;  ;|ust  as  occurred 
among  the  Spaniards,  with  regard  to  their  mines  and  In- 
dians. Handle  it  however  we  may,  human  avarice  will  be 
found  amenable  to  few  or  no  secukr  arrangements,  being 
a  vice  which  can  alone  be  changed  into  a  virtue  by  the 
operation  of  supernatural  grace.  Congo  and  Guinea  thei^ 
fore  throve  or  declined,  as  Maranhem,  Portos^uro,  and 
St.  Salvador  pro8p6rQ&  ot  ^vkSSsKii  inverses,  on  the  (9- 
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pofiite  side  of  the  Atlaiitic.  In  India^  the  Portcgnoie 
merchants  enlarged  their  estaUishments  on  the  coasti  of 
Cejlaay  so  as  to  secure  the  cinnamon  &;ardens }  while  in 
another  oriental  direction^  tibe j  poshed  ronrards  to  Suma- 
tra, Jara,  the  Celebes,  and  Borneo.  Their  lucratiye  cem- 
nections  with  China  and  Japan  were  entirelj  due  to  the 
heroic  and  apostolic  exertions  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and 
his  glorious  order.  Magellan  had  already  sailed  round  the 
world,  and  imposed  his  name  on  those  dangerous  straits, 
whieli  op^oed  another  passage  towards  Hindoostan;  and 
could  the  successors  ok  Albuquerque  and  Almeida  hare 
alwa js  inherited  their  dril  and  military  genius ;  or  coidd 
the  growth  of  immcmdity  and  sensualism,  so  favoured  by 
the  acquisition  of  almost  iiMnredible  wealth  and  the  ener- 
rating  nature  of  the  climate,  have  been  checked,  as  it 
ought ;  or  if  in  the  Brasdlian  regi<»is  of  South  America 
the  diamond  and  the  topaz  could  have  always  slept  in 
darkness, — ikeare  would  have  been  at  least  a  less  accelera- 
tion of  corruption ;  and  the  cultivation  of  Peruvian  bark, 
or  other  saluorious  trajpical  productions,  might  have  main- 
tained such  an  advantageous  interchange  of  commodities, 
as  would  have  really  enriched  the  mother-country,  and  in- 
duced even  Smdn  hHerself  to  withstand  the  British  cruisers, 
or  defy  the  Ihitch  and  the  buccaneers.  The  Society  of 
Jesus  meanwhile  was  winning  its  way  along  the  margins 
of  the  Maranon  and  the  Paraguay,  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  continent;  where  blessings  were  scattered,  religious  in- 
structions diffiised,  and  functions  performed,  of  which  the 
amount  and  extent  wiU  never  be  known  imtU  the  dawn  of 
the  Last  Day  shall  lift  up  the  veil,  from  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  Paradise  of  Catholic  missions,  without  parallel 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Jealousies  between  states  and 
statesmen  in  Europe,  together  with  the  bli^htine  policy  of 
the  too-celebrated  Marquis  of  Pombal,  at  lengUi  brought 
a  cloud  over  the  entire  scene.  By  the  erection  of  privi- 
leged commercial  companies,  trade  was  to  be  r^ubted, 
or  at  all  events  taken  from  the  Jesuits.  He  divided  the 
Brazils  into  nine  grand  provinces, — six  on  the  coast,  and 
three  in  the  interior ;  these  latter  ones  abounding  vci  %<sML 
and  precious  stones.    Measures  were  m  iac\*  ^q\^m.  Vst 
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changing  what  had  heen  only  a  colony  into  a  vast  empire, 
such  as  it  is  likely  to  become  under  our  own  observation. 
The  exact  settlement  of  boimdaries  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  was  not  arranged  before  a.d.  1777,  when  the 
interests  of  religion  seemed  to  be  ignored  by  both  crowns, 
as  a  matter  which  might  be  safely  abandon^  to  the  winds 
and  waveS;  or  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Tnaximfl  of 
philosophy. 

Fi-om^  the  moment,  however,  that  Philip  II.  laid  his 
grasp  upon  the  Lusitanian  kingdom,  the  colouial  prepon- 
derance of  the  Peninsula  began  to  decline.  Holland,  with 
her  water-beggars,  as  the  Dutch  vessels  of  war  were  scom- 
ftdly  termed,  was  now  scorning  the  seas.  In  their  conflict 
for  liberty,  they  had  obtained  on  immense  share  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Several  of  their  fisheries,  and  in 
particular  that  of  herrings,  proved  sources  of  opulence,  such 
as  neither  Venice  nor  Genoa  had  ever  known.  The  Seven 
States  had  tested  the  inherent  weakness  of  their  adversary 
upon  that  element,  whose  tiident  in  the  hand  which  holds 
it  is  a  wand  for  the  transmutation  of  vile  into  valuable 
material.  When  the  Tagus  was  closed  against  them  in 
A.D.  1594,  they  found  themselves  forced  upon  the  alterna- 
tive, either  to  lose  their  carrying  trade  in  oriental  produce, 
or  import  for  themselves  fi*om  India.  Their  merchants  soon 
formed  a  famous  company,  which,  with  all  its  evils,  re- 
mained a  political  as  well  as  a  mercantile  body;  in  the 
latter  respect  wholly  independent,  and  in  the  former  littb 
more  than  nominally  subordinate  to  the  States-General; 
altogether  exhibiting  a  phenomenon  which  could  no  where 
exist  except  amongst  a  people  who  could  at  once  accnmn- 
late  riches,  and  avoid  for  a  considerable  period  their  de- 
generative tendencies.  Its  virtues  were  of  the  homeliest 
and  most  practical  kind ;  connecting  success  with  energr, 
promotion  with  good  behaviour,  and  oblij^tions  cautiously 
incurred  with  punctual  and  accurate  fulmment.  Force  of 
arms  quickly  wrested  for  the  advantage  of  the  Dutd 
several  of  the  best  estabhshments  of  then'  oppressors ;  sock 
as  the  Moluccas  and  Sunda  islands,  with  Batavia  in  Javi| 
which  they  built  Mi4  TQ»de  the  seat  of  their  sovereignfT 
A,D.  1619.   Am))oy:ia,  "B^oAa.,  wA^l^rMs^fc^Wd  been  seuel 
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Upon  some  years  before.    Their  insular  positions  enabled 
them  to  escape  the  various  revolutions  constantly  occurring 
on  the  continent  of  Hindoostan,  at  a  time  when  the  Mon- 
golian supremacy  was  too  potent  to  be  trifled  with.    At 
Lome  theu'  industry  was  directed  to  manufactures^  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  their  country,  won  as  it  was  fi*om  the 
watere,  and  preserved  by  that  continuous  struggle  of  in- 
genuity whicn  braces  the  faculties,  and  engenders  a  spirit 
of  invention.    Windmills,  as  a  propelling  power,  excited 
their  skill  in  machinery,  exactly  as  steam  has  operated  in 
Great  Biitain  and  Ireland;  the  discovery  of  which  two 
centuries  ago  would  have  helped  them  but  little,  through 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  &el  in  their  alluvial  soils  and 
swampy  sand-banks.    As  it  was,  an  open  atmosphere  was 
all  they  wanted  to  assist  human  hanoicraft  in  the  cheap  . 
fabrication  of  woollen  stufls,  hemp,  hnen,  paper,  and  ship- 
building.  Throughout  the  East  they  extenaed  their  staples 
along  the  shores  of  Malabar,  Goromandel,  Ceylon,  and  other 
islands ;  encroaching  every  where  on  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese, even  in  their  pecunai*  traffic  with  Canton  and  Jedsoe. 
Their  surest  bulwark  was  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  intended 
to  be  an  agricultural  colony,  but  subsequently  used  as  a 
station  of  supply  for  the  argosies  of  Amsterdam,  on  their 
outward  and  nomeward  voyages.    The  Brazihan  Company, 
A.D.  1621-64,  carried  on  a  series  of  attacks  against  the  en- 
tire South  American  seaboard ;  succeeding  sometimes,  but 
ultimateJv-  failing ;  although  the  Dutch  stiS  retained  several 
of  the  West  Indian  isles,  many  of  their  fisheries,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  Baltic  commerce.    The  plantations  also  of 
Surinam,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  remained  in  their  posses- 
sion.   France,  befoi'e  the  administration  of  Colbert,  had 
done  very  little  as  to  colonisation.     Prom  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  her  settlements  in  Canada 
and  Acadia  acquii^ed  greater  stabiHty  by  the  foundation  of 
Quebec ;  but  the  culture  of  the  soil  was  less  the  real  object 
than  a  traffic  in  peltry,  and  the  cod-fisheries  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.    IJ  nder  Richelieu,  her  efforts  had  not 
answered  in  attractmg  towards  her  subjects  any  satisfeRXfsrj 
participation  in  oriental  enterprise;  and  ceTVAmfesi\OTv^»»'^ 
the  opposite  regiom  of  the  globe,  suck  aa\koefcm^^»»^^^^3hsfc- 
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topher,  Gnadakmpey  Martmiaiie,  CvfmnB,  end  9&mfL 
were  rather  prhmte  liian  pooiie  [mipeii^.  WiAum 
XrV.  there  set  in  qmteanothoritetacnthagv.    He  ~^~^ 

at  establishing  oolomes  of  three  kinday*-^ '  ' 

eoltoral,  and  plantatkna.   Gofemnental  i 

hid  the  first;  the  natioDal  inipatiiMce  of 

quiet  exertion  spoiled  the  seoood ;  bat  tiie 

where  the  planter  alone  oopfltitnteB  the  ofeneer,  isad 

ii  rapid! J  rewarded  Ij  ample  gain.    Golbert 

them  to  chartered  companieB,  until  it  was  oil 

tained  that  oommeroe  neirer  will  flooridi  ■nlwi  lAeaM 

toitiel£    Immense  exertiooa  were  now  made  fbvt^flfeMifl 

to  saj,  their  aegnisition  of  a  part  of  St  Dommgo  praifadif 

£ur  greater  consequence  than  all  the  reat 

It  arose,  as  hM  been  truly  oboer^red  bj*  a  Genutt 
rian,  out  of  the  tyrann J  of  the  Spamarda^  whoy  bj  tn 
aD  strangrers  as  enemies,  organised  a  perpataal  war  ai  Hi 
West  IiuoieSy  and  thus  obliged  foreign  anllbaii  ta  ftaoaBa 
corsairs  and  warriors.  The  expulsion  of  the  Bwstiadl 
English  from  St.  Christopher  led  to  the  estaUidaMBt  of  a 
piratical  colony  on  Tortuga,  and  afterwards  on  the  coasts 
of  Hispaniola;  where  subsequ^itly  to  a.d.  1664  Ihey  were 
recognised  and  assisted  from  Faris^  on  the  part  of  ^e  Grand 
Monarch.  Sixteen  years  had  scarcely  eu^iaecL  befiofe  La 
Salle  having  sailed  up  the  river  Mississippi,  mdtless  ai^ 
tempts  to  £und  factories  in  Louisiana  demonstrated  thit 
ropes  were  not  to  be  woven  out  of  sand.  Similar  fiiOies 
had  been  perpetrated  in  Madagascar  and  India;  sntQ 
symptoms  of  common  sense  at  kngth  appeared  at  Soirat 
and  Pondicheny,  a.d.  1675-9.  At  a  later  date,  posterior 
to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  an  improved  system  wiin  re^^ttd 
to  her  foreiprn  possessions  was  adopted  by  France  altoge^ 
ther.  The  importation  of  her  prooucts  came  to  be  free  of 
duty,  and  the  customs  were  very  much  reduced  on  oolo> 
nial  articles  re-exported  from  French  harbours.  Peraus- 
sion  and  encouragement  were  afforded  generally  to  what* 
ever  might  promote  the  welfare  of  Marnnique,  mto  whieh 
island  the  coffee-tree  was  introduced  frt)m  Surinam;  aasiated 
as  its  cultivation  was  by  a  vile  traffic  in  slaves  with  Spanish 
America^  as  also  by  tHe  habits  of  tiie  planters  thflmmiiai^ 
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who  demoted  all  their  energies  to  husiness^  in  order  that 
they  might  return  the  sooner  enriched  to  thetr  native  land. 
In  the  jE!asty  two  stations^  deserted  by  ^e  Dutch^  were 
occupied^  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon ;  and  under  the 
admuii8trati(xi  of  Labordonnais,  a.d.  1736^  both  prospered. 
The  flonnshing  period,  however,  of  French  prowess  in  In- 
dia was  from  ▲.».  1?51;  when,  by  the  aid  of  Dnpleix,  it 
domineered  over  the  four  Ciroirs,  the  island  Sherigaon 
commanding  the  river  Canvery,  Masulipatam,  and  an  ex- 
tensive district  near  Garical  and  Pondicnerry.  The  peace 
of  Paris,  indeed,  reversed  nine-tenths  of  this ;  broke  up 
also  the  ingenious  scheme  in  North  America,  of  uniting 
Louisiana  and  the  St.  Lawrence  by  a  chain  of  military 
posts,  and  transferred  Canada,  as  well  as  Mova  Scotia,  to 
that  rival,  who  crossed  the  devices  of  Versailles  at  every 
turn.  Yet  St.  Domingo  alone  appeared  to  make  up  to 
the  mother-country  an  equivalent  for  her  losses  elsewnere. 
Its  2000  estates,  lieneath  the  fair  influences  of  their  genial 
climate,  yielded  a  return  under  Louis  XVI.  to  the  amount 
of  170,000,000  of  livres  per  annum,  or  about  7,000,0007. 
sterling.  Such  were  some  of  the  results  of  the  colonial 
European  system  in  the  two  Indies;  while  still-  greater 
ones  were  and  are  to  follow.  Two  of  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  had  already  imitated  their  southern  and  more 
powerful  contemporaries.  Denmark  had  occupied  St.  Tho- 
mas since  a.d.  1671 ;  St.  Jahn  was  brought  under  culture 
by  her  subjects  about  half  a  century  later ;  and  St.  Croix 
was  purchased  from  the  French  in  a.d.  1783.  The  Danish 
Company  was  started  at  the  commencement  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  for  trading  to  Tranquebor,  and  soon  obtained 
that  country  from  the  Kajah  of  Tanjore.  Sweden  embarked 
in  similar  schemes  after  the  death  of  Chai*les  XII.;  and 
at  the  termination  of  the  American  contest  received  St. 
Bartholomew  from  France,  in  exchange  for  commercial 
I  concessions,  a.d.  1784.  But  we  must  now  go  back  to  the 
primary  measures  and  movements  of  Great  Britain,  which 
enablea  her  to  ecHpse  every  other  competitor  in  the  race, 
and  found  that  glorious  agglomeration  ot  foreign  territories^ 
extended,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  o\et  ^Ikii^X^'^XsS^^ 
ior&oe  <n  the  globe. 
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Her  circumstances,  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  were 
those  of  continuous  progress  and  prosperity.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  rather  more  than  8,000,000  in  the  three  kingdoins, 
she  had  earned  on  a  contest  of  twelve  years  in  duration,  at 
an  outlay  for  naval  and  military  forces  of  about  6,000,0001. 
annually,  besides  her  civil  and  domestic  expenditure.  Not- 
withstanding the  growth  of  the  national  debt.  Lord  Godol- 
phin  shows,  in  a.d.  1706,  that  the  credit  of  England  and 
Holland  was  so  good  as  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
generally  to  four,  or  at  the  most,  five  per  cent.  Sir  Bobert 
Walpole  brought  down  the  52,000,000/.,  of  which  the  entire 
pubHc  funds  consisted  when  he  entcsred  office,  to  46,000,000/., 
and  the  yearly  dividends  from  a  charge  of  8,300,0001.  to 
one  of  only  2,200,000/.  His  army  was  less  than  30,000 
men,  and  his  sailors  only  a  third  of  that  number.  The 
total  expenses  for  the  year  a.d.  1730  wei^e  5,666,462/.; 
and  this  pi'esents  a  fair  average  of  his  administration^  last- 
ing, as  it  did,  du*ectly  or  indirectly,  for  nearly  a  veneration. 
The  land-tax  produced  about  a  million  and  a  huf  sterluig> 
at  three  shillings  in  the  pound ;  the  malt-duty  not  quite  a 
million ;  the  remainder  oeing  made  up  from  ooals,  excise, 
customs,,  and  miscellanies.  The  civil  service,  indoding  the 
royal  revenue,  came  to  about  4,000,000/.,  or  rather  un- 
der that  amount;  a  portion  of  the  land-forces  consisted 
of  12,000  Hessians,  costing  240,000/.  per  annum;  the 
charge  of  sailors  was  about  four  pounds  a  month ;  the  halt 
pay  to  officers  and  marines,  was  64,000/.  a-year ;  and  the 
pension  to  widows  only  1500/. !  Domestic  manufactures 
meanwhile  exhibited  mai*vellous  multiplication ;  and  even 
watch-work,  jeweliy,  cutlery,  and  the  finer  toys,  were 
got  up  with  exquisite  elegance  and  neatness.  There  ww 
plenty  of  work  for  industrious  fingers;  nor  was  the  rate  of 
wages  low,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  range  of  prices  fa 
the  moi*e  common  necessaiies  of  life.  Political  economji 
indeed,  seemed  slightly  undei-stood ;  but  the  culture  of  fiflx 
was  encouraged;  raw  silk  was  imported  fit>m  Italy  and 
China;  the  skins  of  beavei's,  with  various  sorts  offbr^ 
were  procured  from  the  company  trading  to  Hudson's  Baj; 
and  our  linen  and  wooWcrv  i^Joncft  \|urchased  for  the  arista 
cracy  and  gentry  t\xe  Vmea,\sTO5i^^^  t^ossoa^  ^Uves,  ni 
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otlier  fruits  of  France^  to  say  nothing  of  her  carpets^  stuffs, 
tapestry,  velvets,  and  laces.  Great  Britain  and  her  rival 
began  to  find  their  account  in  enlarging  the  number  and 
boundaries  of  theii'  colonies,  as  in  part  we  nave  ah*eady  seen. 
Those  of  the  former  extended  from  the  bay  of  Fundy  to 
the  frontiers  of  Florida  in  Noi^th  America.  New  England 
furnished  masts,  yards,  and  timber  for  the  royal  navy; 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  with  Pennsylvania,  aiforded 
abundant  crops  of  com  and  timber  for  the  British  ports  in 
the  West  Indies.  The  tobacco  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
was  a  staple  commodity  in  high  request,  and  a  prontable 
source  of  income;  and  the  two  provinces  of  North  and 
South  GaroHna,  by  the  culture  of  rice  and  indigo,  as  well 
as  the  manu^ture  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  pos- 
sessed no  inconsiderable  value.  Jamaica,  which  had  been 
wrenched  from  Spain  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  afforded  large 
returns  of  wealth  to  its  planters  as  soon  as  the  buccaneers 
had  been  once  suppressed.  Even  before  that  event,  the 
exploits  and  profligacy  of  those  freebooters  had  enriched 
individuals  who  preyed  upon  the  plunderers  themselves, 
and  turned  their  vicefi  and  prodigaHty  to  good  private  ac- 
count ;  but  when  the  seas  had  become  safe,  the  commer- 
cial fortunes  of  the  island  wei*e  inamensely  developed 
through  the  share  which  England  had  acquired  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  the  Assiento,  and  the  clandestine 
abuses  spidn^g  up  out  of  it.  British  factories  came  to 
be  established  at  Carthagena,  and  in  the  other  Spanish  co- 
lonies. Beyond  a  particular  point  the  ti-affic  was  illicit, 
but  clever  agencies  easily  eluded  the  letter  of  the  law; 
nor  could  the  guarda  costas,  substituted  by  the  court  at 
Madrid  in  the  places  of  the  ancient  galleons,  at  all  exter- 
minate the  smugglers,  favoured,  or  at  least  connived  at,  as 
the  latter  were,  hj  the  merchants  of  both  nations.  Cargoes 
were  proportioned  and  assorted  with  such  aptitude  and 
suitability  to  the  demands  of  the  market,  that  a  system 
of  conti*aband  intercourse  expanded  into  a  lucrative  and 
(  secure  conamerce,  denounced  by  ministers,  winked  at  by 
;  bribed  oflGicials,  and  ultimately  leadmg  to  a  war  with  Spain, 
,;  A.D.  1740.  In  that  absurd  contest  inmiense  treo&xyis^^  ^s^^ 
^    much  bloodshed  were  wasted ;  but  tlie  gem\&&  oi  JSjcis^'v^  ^s^ 
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some  of  his  colleagues  assisted  in  znaintBinmff  oar  xniYal  and 
commercial  prosperity,  so  that  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapeOe^ 
A.D.  1748,  left  England  under  me  House  of  Brunswick 
rich,  and  the  Bourbon  kingdoms  poor.  It  was  in  IndiSy 
however,  that  the  grand  culmination  of  Great  Britain 
occurred,  which,  to  inllj  understand,  will  require  a  brief 
retrospect  of  what  had  taken  ^ace  in  the  East  since  llie 
decease  of  Timour  the  Tartar.  That  famous  man-slayery  it 
may  be  remembered,  expired  on  his  road  to  ClmuL  aj>. 
1406  or  1406. 

The  Great  Mogul  Gublai  Khan,  descended  from  Zin- 
ghis,  the  common  ancestor  of  himself  and  probably  of  Ta- 
merlane, had  conquered  the  Chinese  r^ons,  a.d.  1280, 
and  introduced  Buddhism  or  Fo-ism,  oT  which  the  Delhi 
Llama  of  Thibet  is  the  spiritual  head.  The  northern  pro- 
vinces came  to  be  called  Cathaj;  the  southern  Maniee, 
a  corruption  of  Mantzee.  The  dynasty  of  Yonen,  tliiis 
founded  by  the  Mongols,  was  overthrown  and  eiroeUed  hj 
the  native  Mings,  a.d.  1366 :  and  the  capital  oiihe  em- 
pire, three  years  afler  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  was  trans- 
ferred A*om  Nankin  to  Pekin.  In  the  thirteenth  eentmy, 
the  Kin  or  Eastern  Tartars,  on  being  driven  out  by  the 
Mongols  or  Western  Tartars,  had  retired  to  Mon^en  or 
Manchow ;  and  when,  in  the  subsequent  age^  the  Mings  or 
native  Chinese  had  triumphed,  the  posterity  of  C&Uax 
sought  refuge  among  the  Kin,  their  old  opponents.  Fnm 
their  intermarringes  ai^se  the  Bogdoi  Khans,  or  Manchoir 
Princes,  who,  on  being  called  in  to  suppress  insurrection 
and  rebellion,  conmienced  the  present  reigning*  race  of 
sovereigns,  about  a.d.  1644,  and  their  frontiers  nominallj 
extended  over  all  Thibet,  and,  with  the  exception  of  In- 
dependent Tartaiy,  to  the  very  limits  of  Persm.  Timonr 
Beg,  or  Tamerlane,  when  he  nad  returned  into  the  latter 
country  aftei'  his  victory  over  Bajazet,  carried  with  him  a 
multitude  of  Caramanian  and  Anatolian  captives,  whoM 
indiscriminate  massacre  he  was  coolly  contemplatinf* 
About  twenty-five  miles  to  the  east  of  Tabriz,  there  dww 
a  Mahometan  Santon  or  saint,  named  Safi  or  Sophi,  tb 
thirteenth  descendant  feom  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Ei^ 
phet  of  Islam.    Timonr  fc^c^MsoflLi  <s«iw«Kfc^.^vtli  this  d^ 
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Totee^  aiid  so  fell  under  his  inflaenoe  that  he  offered  to 
grant  him  any  fevonr  he  might  ask.  His  philaathrc^ 
request  was,  that  the  conqueror  should  spare  the  li^es  of 
all  his  prisoners^  which  was  not  ool j  at  once  conceded^  but 
the  poor  creatures  were  consigned  to  the  will  of  their  bene- 
&ctor^  that  he  mi^t  do  with  them  whatever  he  {leased. 
His  afluence  was  as  great  as  his  benevoieneey  perhi^ni 
tlmni^h  the  ofierings  of  his  admirers;  but  be  tiiat  as  it 
JBiaj,  he  fed  and  dothed  those  whom  he  hadpresared,  and 
dismissed  them  in  safety  to  their  homes.  His  £une  natu- 
nil  J  spread  thoo^iout  Iran,  where  there  also  lurked  vast 
immbars  of  sectaries,  attached  indeed  to  the  Konaiy  but 
abhorring  the  ScMina,  or  Mahometan  traditions.  Ishmael, 
of  the  sixth  generation  from  the  friend  of  Timour,  founded 
the  throne  q£  the  Scmhies  in  Persia^  partly  through  the 
Jiereditary  influence  oerived  from  his  religious  ancestor; 
but  chien  J  frx>m  a  series  of  fortunate  circumstances  which 
happened  to  promote  the  ascendency  of  the  Shiites,  looked 
npcm  as  h^^cs  by  other  Mussnlmen.  Shah  Abbas 
jiroved  himself  the  greatest  of  their  monarehs,  diverting 
as  he  did  the  forces  of  the  Ottomans  from  Europe ;  taking 
Bagdad  by  storm,  a.d.  1613 ;  and  regaining  the  isle  ana 
Jdngdom  of  Ormnz  from  the  Portoguese,  through  the  as- 
aistanoe  of  the  English,  in  a.d.  162§.  He  macie  Ispahan 
his  capital,  where  a  policy  was  set  in  motion  which  annihi- 
lated an  oligarchy  of  ab<mt  twenty  powerful  families,  who 
for  some  intenral  had  overawed  the  govemmait  without 
relieving  the  people.  In  Hindoostan  the  first  and  second 
Gaurian  or  Affghan  frunilies  had  ruled  from  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  nor  had  the  invasion  of  Timour  done 
much  more  than  ravage  the  mere  line  of  march  akmg 
which  his  armies  mov^;  but  his  grandson  Mohammea 
was  the  great-grand&ther  of  the  Sultan  Baber,  who  es» 
tablished  the  Mongolian  empire  throu^out  India,  a.d« 
1525.  On  the  decease  of  his  successor  Akbar,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  afterwardsy  we  find  his  vast  domi- 
nions subdivided  into  fifteen  Subahs  or  Vice-royalties, 
namelvy  tiiose  of  Allahabad,  Agra,  Oude,  Agimere,  Guja- 
rat, Bahar,  Bengal,  Delhi,  Gdbol,  Lahcm,  U.qn^^w^<^ 
Malwa,  Berah,  Caofdeab,  and  AluDddma^;^.    Tto\AiQM^ 
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or  lower  peninsula  included  the  kingdoms  of  the  Deccan, 
Golconda^  Orissa^  the  Gamatic,  tlie  Mysore,  Madura, 
^larava,  and  Tanjoi'e,  besides  those  of  the  Canara  and 
Malabar.  The  Mahrattas,  a  nation  of  Hindoo  chaiac- 
teristics,  originally  inhabited  the  north-western  portion  of 
these  countries,  dating  from  their  peculiar  era,  stiU  in 
use,  A.D.  77-8,  when  Shalivahan  succeeded  in  founding 
his  sovereignty,  of  which  the  Nerbuddah  was  the  nooilL- 
em  boundary.  They  had  long,  however,  been  lost  to  his- 
tory as  a  distinct  people;  but  about  the  period  of  the 
Manchow  occupation  of  China,  they  reappeared  from  their 
native  hills  a  new  and  almost  imknown  race,  under  the  no- 
torious adventurer  Sivajee  Bhonslay.  He  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Goncan,  from  TTftllmn  to 
Goa,  compelling  the  Portuguese  to  treat  with  him^  and 
holding  at  his  death  half  the  Camatic,  besides  various  dis- 
tricts in  other  directions.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Great 
Mogul  Aurunsfzebe,  a.d.  1707,  the  Mahratta  power  would 
have  scarcely  held  together,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Brab* 
mins,  who  guided  the  helm  of  pubhc  affairs^  ttad  partiea* 
larly  Ballajee  Wishwanath,  the  first  Peishwa  or  viader,  a 
mayor  of  the  palace,  aggre^ting  to  his  own  office  an 
authority  which  soon  ecnpsea  that  of  the  nominal  sove- 
reign. Although  the  sons  and  gi'andsons  of  Sivajee  were 
acknowledged  as  heads  of  the  nation,  a  Brahminical  aris- 
tocracy in  reality  reigned.  As  the  representatives  of 
Timoiu*  and  Baber  felt  their  musnud  quaking*  beneath 
them  at  Delhi,  they  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Peishwa 
Ballajee,  which  put  all  Central  India  at  his  feet.  Mean- 
while the  Seiks  and  the  Rajpoots  pressed  forward  fixim  the 
west,  and  a  still  more  tenible  scourge  was  at  hand.  The 
mountains  of  Condahar  were  the  residence  of  the  Affghans^ 
a  soil;  of  oriental  Swiss,  gaining  their  sul^istence  By  the 
pastm*age  of  cattle  and  the  wages  paid  for  their  swords; 
their  progenitors  had  already  ruled  in  Hindoostan,  and 
they  proiessed  themselves  rather  in  league  with  the  Sth 

Jihies  at  Ispahan,  than  subjects  to  their  now  feeble  sceptNi 
i  was  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  wbea 
Hussein,  nearly  tiie  last  oi  \5afcm,  l^'^  dissolved  as  a  voliqh 
taous  s^itimentaliBt  m  \i^  ^ex^^Q,  vsA  ^^si^dugst^  ^hst 
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cotild  happen  to  the  wearer  of  a  crown  which  glittered  on 
his  brow, — a  rich  pyramid  of  pearls  and  gems  and  gold. 
At  that  very  moment  his  ruin  gleamed  ominously  through 
the  lattices  from  the  epears  and  lances  of  an  AfPghan  re- 
bellion^ which  ultimately  set  aside  the  dynasty^  and  made 
way  for  the  achievements  of  Nadir  Shah.  Mir  Weis  and 
his  son  Mahmoud;  the  successinl  insurgents,  enjoyed  their 
usurpation  but  for  a  brief  interval.  Asraf,  nephew  to  the 
first  rebel,  was  also  slain  by  an  aspirant  of  a  still  higher 
order,  a.d.  1730,  who,  mounting  upon  the  ambition  of  his 
three  predecessors,  attained  those  altitudes  of  sanguinary 
crimmaUty  which  are  rarely  reached  by  the  ordinary  op- 
pressors of  mankind. 

The  primary  names  of  this  personage  were   Nadir 
Kouli.     He  was  bom  near  Kallat,  a  strong  foitress  in 
Kliorassan^  where  he  was  bred  up  as  a  shepherd,  being  a 
Turkman  of  the  tribe  of  Afshar.     On  the  death  of  nis 
father,  when  he  was  only  thirteen,  his  entire  patrimony 
consisted  of  an  ass  and  a  camel,  on  which  he  carried  &el 
to  market,  and  sold  it  for  the  subsistence  of  his  mother. 
His  later  avocations  were  alternately  those  of  a  robber  and 
a  corsair,  with  some  of  those  incidents  of  abduction  and 
murder  almost  inseparable  from  the  kind  of  life  he  led. 
The  distracted  court  of  Ispahan  at  length  engaged  his 
services,  which  were  employed  against  the  Uzbek  and 
other  Tartars,  as  also  against  the  Ottomans  and  the  op- 
ponents  of  the  only  remaining  representatives    of  the 
Sophies.    In  the  employment  of  the  last  he  supplanted 
the  new  Afighan  dynasty ;  and  then,  on  the  strength  of 
his  reputation,  exterminated  the  final  remnant  of  the  Shahs 
of  Persia,  ascending  their  throne  himself,  and  becoming  a 
terror  even  to  the  Sloguls,  a.d.  1736.     He  conquered  the 
B    ancient  Tefflis,  and  obtained  fi^om  the  Kussians  the  ports 
of  the  Caspian,  and  the  passes  of  Derbend  in  the  Caucasus, 
a   The  successors  of  Aurungzebe  had  offended  or  neglected  the 
Subahdar  or  Nizam  of  tne  Deccan,  upon  which  he  invited 
fr    Nadir  Shah  to  invade  the  East  Indies.    At  the  head  of  an 
0  army  inured  to  war  and  greedy  of  plunder,  he  sacked  Delhi 
-*  in  A.D.  1739,  and  ultimately  wrested  fromtloft  Git%"^^^^5SL 
na  all  the  territories  west  of  the  Indus.    His  exj^dh^oo.  ^^^^^^ 
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200,000  lives.  The  treasure  he  carried  haek  with  him  into 
Persia  was  estimated  at  seventy  millioiis  of  pounds  sterility 
extorted  often  by  the  most  horrid  tortmres  from  innooent 
individuab  suspected  of  having  concealed  it.  A  dervise 
on  one  occasion  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him  in  per- 
son :  ^^  Invincible  Shah !"  said  he,  ^^  if  thou  art  a  gx>d,  de* 
clare  thy  clemency ;  if  a  prophet,  show  us  the  way  of 
salvation ;  if  a  kin^,  put  us  not  to  death,  but  reign  over 
us,  and  render  us  happy."  To  which  Nadir  replied :  "  I 
am  not  a  god,  that  I  should  forgive;  nor  a  prophet^  that  I 
should  teach;  nor  your  king,  that  I  should  reign  over  you; 
but  I  am  he  whom  God  sends  in  His  wrath  to  punish  the 
nations  of  the  earth."  And  such  he  was  in  deed  and  in 
truth :  he  was  the  Attila  and  Genseric  of  his  affe  mdted 
into  a  single  monster.  His  talents  combined  Sie  art  of 
inflicting  torments  without  the  relief  of  death.  In  hn 
native  Khorassan  he  was  at  length  happily  assassinated  by 
his  guards  at  midnight,  who  recognised  his  bed  by  the  pro- 
fusion of  precious  stones  heaped  upon  it,  and  which  reflected 
the  lamp  of  his  murderers  as  they  drew  their  weapons: 
15th  May,  a.b.  1747.  His  nephew  Adil,  a  licentions  youth, 
was  set  upon  his  musnud,  or  royal  seat  of  judgpooent.  One 
of  his  generals  seized  upon  Gandahar,  Cabul,  Lahore,  and 
Moultan,  within  a  couple  of  years  afterwards.  The  Mon- 
golian ministers  now  called  in  the  Mahrattas  against  the 
Affghans  and  the  predatory  Jauts  of  Agra.  The  feeUs 
emperor  felt  even  unequal  to  protect  himself  against  his 
own  vizier;  and  after  his  capital  had  been  twice  captured 
and  pillaged,  Shah  Allum  II.  was  compelled  to  seek  Us 
safetv  fi'om  the  clemency  and  pnidence  of  the  BritisL 
In  the  meantime,  as  the  Mongolian  dominion  went  to 
pieces,  the  grand  officials  of  the  empire  had  converted 
their  provincial  governments  into  independent  sovereign- 
ties, still  retaining  their  subordinate  tifles, — such  as  tfas 
Nizam  or  Regent  of  the  Deccan,  tiie  Vizier  of  Oude,  the 
Nabobs  of  the  Camatic  or  Bengal. 

It  had  been  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  centozj 
tliat  an  association  of  English  merchants  obtained  fiom 
Queen  Elizabeth  a  charter,  for  a  limited  term,  for  tradiitf 
"^tb  Hindoostan.    After  Nia\o\x&  d^K^ga^  and  the  aoquin- 
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tion  of  Bombay  by  Ch«rle0  U.  as  the  niqytial  portkm  al 
his  good  consort  Cntherine  of  PortupJ,  it  was  in  a.i>.  1688 
that  the  directors  of  the  Gompanj  first  £uriy  avowed  their 
intentioxB  to  become  a  natioa  in  India.    The  eariiest  pre- 
sidency was  that  oi  Surat,  upon  a  scHnewhat  moderate 
scale ;  and  the  descendant  (^Timour  probably  cast  a  super- 
cihoiis  ghmce^  eight  years  after  Calcutta  haa  obtained  that 
ranky  in  a.j>.  1707-15;  upon  two  plain  yet  intelligent  fac- 
tors who  brought  from  tnence^  as  the  humble  of^rings  of 
its  merchants,  100  gold  mohurs,  a  table-clock  adorned  with 
diamonds,  the  horn  of  an  unicorn  or  rhinoceros,  a  large 
lump  of  ambergris,  a  gilded  escritoire,  an  immense  map  of 
the  world,  with  a  yery  respectful  letter  from  the  honour^ 
able  goyemor  to  the  emp^r.    How  have  times  changed 
in  the  oriental  horoscope !    Half  a  century  barely  elaj^ed 
before  the  yictories  and  policy  of  Lord  Clive  obtained  out 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Mongolian  argosy  the  Dewanny  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Onssa,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of 
the  English  was  extended  over  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  including  the  rich  cities 
of  Patna  and  Benares,  and  the  Deltas  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra and  the  Ganges.    The  Pergunnahs  and  the  Burd- 
wan  were  already  theirs,  with  Midnapore  and  Chittagong, 
whilst  the  Nizam  had  to  surrender  to  them  Masulipatam 
and  the  Northean  Gircars.    The  Nabob  of  Arcot  had  con- 
ceded the  Jaghire  of  Madras ;  and  from  the  Mahrattas  was 
won  the  important  isle  of  Salsette  for  the  settlements  at 
Bombay.   The  Vi2aer  of  Oude  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore  also 
contributed  to  the  British  establishments.  Such  were  among 
the  results  of  the  battle  at  Plassey,  a.d.  1757,  where  Clive 
with  his  small  army  overthrew  Souraj-ud-Dowlah,  bring- 
ing against  him  more  than  50,000  infantry,  18,000  cavalry, 
besides  50  pieces  of  cannon  directed  by  French  officers. 
From  that  grand  crisis  the  colonial  system  of  every  other 
European  state  gave  way  before  the  banners  of  Great 
Britain.  The  protracted  administration  of  Warren  Hastings 
not  only  consolidated  this  growing  domination  abroad,  but 
enablea  the  legislature  at  home  to  subjugate  the  Company, 
with  all  its  possessions,  to  the  control  of  i^\ias£kfiSQ^  ^a)»> 
the  crown.    Then  fdlowed  the  goyeniot-^l^xjst^i^^m^  ^ 
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the  Marquises  Gomwallis  and  WeUesIey^  the  fearful  collision 
between  the  ascendency  of  Versailles  and  that  of  London  in 
the  Mysorcan  wars,  tue  fall  of  Seringapatam  and  Tippoo 
Sahib;  the  early  exploits  of  Welling^n^  the  siege  of  Bhurt- 
poi*e,  and  the  iii'esistible  supremacy  of  the  EngL'sh  from 
the  Himmalayas  to  Gape  Gomorin.  At  subsequent  periods 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Pindarees  have  been  thon)ughly 
subdued ;  but  for  many  yeai's  after  the  great  Mog^  had 
i*emained  as  a  pensioned  piisoner  at  Demi^  his  name  was 
adopted  in  the  acts  of  government,  and  his  coin  was  the 
cii'culating  medium  of  the  countiy.  Loi*d  Hastings,  how- 
ever, terminated  this  illusion  in  a.d.  1818,  unveiling  before 
the  world  the  wondei*ful  phenomenon  of  an  Anglo-orientel 
empii'e,  reaching  two  thousand  miles  fi'om  the  Sutlej  to 
the  Southern  Gapc^  and  as  far  fi'om  the  Indus  to  Arracan. 
About  thi'ee-fourtlis  of  the  geographical  surface  are  the 
direct  and  absolute  possessions  oi  the  Company;  these 
being  so  aii*anged  as  to  secure  an  effective  political  and 
military  command  over  the  remaining  quartei*.  The  popu- 
lation may  be  stated  at  about  one  hundred  and  foity 
milHonS;  of  whom  fi'om  thu'ty  to  foi*ty  millions  are  under 
the  nominal  sway  of  titulai*  princes,  maintained  in  mock 
pageantiy,  whose  extinction  can  be  at  no  gi*eat  distance 
Deing  neither  moi'e  nor  less  than  pai'allels  to  such  kings  as 
Eumenes^  Attains,  Hei'od,  and  Agi*ippa  in  the  ancient  Ro- 
man history.  The  I'evenues  of  India  are  about  twenty- 
five  millions  sterling  per  annum ;  and  the  armies  comprise 
about  four  hundred  thousand  men  in  I'ound  numbei's.  Tbe 
Punjaub,  Scinde,  witli  one  province  after  another  of  Bnr- 
mah,  are  being  gi'adually  aDso»*bed;  to  say  nothing  of  tbe 
ai'chipelago  of  stations  and  islands  stretching  like  a  chain 
of  jewels  toward  the  insular  continent  of  Austi'alia,  mid 
ready  to  act  as  talismans  upon  Siam,  Ghina,  and  Japan. 
The  soil,  of  twelve  himdred  thousand  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, for  the  most  pai-t  is  i-ich  and  fei'tile,  and  suited  to 
evei-y  kind  of  ti'opical  pi'oduce.  ExiK)i*ts  and  imports,  al- 
ready enoi-mous,  are  but  on  the  point  or  in  the  very  pifr 
liminRvy  process  of  development.  Steam  navigation  is 
bii'nging  Bombay  mtXiVa  ^  noy«l^  fi'om  the  sovereiffB 
countiy  of  as  many  'weeka  ^i^  \X.  iovnskfeA^  "^^^^loox^montDf 
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to  accomplish.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  ma- 
gical empire  rests  upon  opinion.  It  has  no  natural  rock 
of  adamant  for  its  basis.  It  has  grown  up  like  the  en- 
chanted palace  of  Aladdin  in  the  Arabian  Nights.  And 
as  in  the  favourite  fable  alluded  to,  there  was  a  window  of 
the  hall  left  incomplete,  so  in  the  case  of  the  Anglq-Indian 
dominion,  the  fabric  never  seems  finished.  There  is  always 
a  war  to  begin  or  conclude ;  some  robbery  to  avenge  or 
perhaps  perpetrate ;  some  province  of  diamonds,  opium,  or 
indigo  to  set  in  order  or  conquer.  In  the  annals  of  Rome 
Adrian  surrendered  the  acquisitions  of  his  predecessoi's ; 
but  the  British  heroes  of  Hindoostan  have  as  yet  been  all ' 
Trajans ! 

The  old  patent  for  the  East  India  Company  had  been 
renewed  at  the  Restoration,  with  political  privileges  extend- 
ing to  the  erection  of  fortresses.  Possession  was  also  taken 
of  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  deserted  by  the  Dutch  after 
their  settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Chai'les  II. 
also  gave  his  enterprising  merchants  his  matrimonial  prize 
of  Bombay  in  a.d.  1668,  which  gradually  superseded  Su- 
rat,  being  declared  a  presidency,  together  with  Madras,  in 
A.D.  168?.  In  the  same  yeai',  a  factory  was  established  at 
Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  for  the  pepper  trade.  The  district 
of  Calcutta  was  not  purchased,  nor  Fort  William  built,  be- 
fore quite  the  close  of  the  century ;  and  immense  had  been 
the  clamour  excited  at  home  by  the  importation  of  Indian 
muslins  and  silks.  A  second  company  was  then  formed, 
afterwards  united  with  the  fii*st,  on  the  22d  July,  a.d.  1702, 
notwithstanding  the  continued  outcry  against  their  mono- 
poly, as  oriental  cottons  came  into  almost  univei'sal  use. 
When  hostilities  had  commenced  between  the  Great  Mogul 
and  his  nominal  subordinate,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  in  the 
reign  of  our  James  II.,  the  early  outlines  of  that  policy  ap- 
peared which  rendered  the  English  what  they  afterwards 
oecame  in  Hindoostan.  A  moderate  grant  of  land  was  ob- 
tained, with  a  license  for  traffic ;  then  enormous  warehouses 
sprang  up,  and  these  had  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall,  a 
ditch,  or  a  stockade.  Presently  a  couple  of  great  guns  i^ro- 
tected  the  entrances;  the  ramparts  were  ob&er7Q^\A^9rs.\^SQL 
into  more  capacions  and  scientific  fonx^*,  laoT^  ^a^SS^^srs 
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goinwd  OTW  ttwir  iMttlemeiite,  or  protruded  a 
Hiair  mti^Ml  tlmvgfa  the  embmsures;    smiUl  beditt-B 
boops  were  noi  ib  uniform,  tbeir  numbers  annua'' 
anuKDg  u  the  ■tudard  of  the  United  Kingdom  o 
with  fttatBt  boldness  in  tha    early   sea-breezee. 
grew  mto  seemtUieB  or  writers  j  counting-honses  ei 
into  boeids  of  leremie,  iactories  into  fortafications,  i  „ 
into  gorenunentfl,  mercliiints  into  prisces,  the  com  \mj  M 
an  empire.     Aunm^zebe  was  once  proroked  into  pm 
orden  tot  the  exmikioii  of  the  British  from  his  dom'  ' 
hut  it  was  too  lat«.     The  imperial  Court,  the  ret 
Souhahdar,  or  the  dreaded  Mehratta,  each  and  all  ii 
turn  made  the  s<n<nira  of  the  strangers  desii-able  ari 
earj,  each  availed  tiiemseives  of  the  &tal  alliance  ;'wUi 
SM  oompaied  with  tbe  covetousness  of  the  HoUanders,  ti 
mtreadmees  of  the  Frenchman,  the  enervation  of  the  F" 
ixigaeae,  aod  the  absence  of  nmbition  in  the  Dane,— 
Gommennal  enterprige,  the  poUticftI  cleremess,  the  nndaui 
peneveranoe.  the  invincible  g-eniua  of  England,  bore  di 
every  obstacle  to  her  supremacy.     It  was  favoui'eil,  dk 
ovei',  by  a  series  of  minute,  yet  fortunate  cii'ciue^aitceS) 
Buch  as  the  presence  of  a  surc'eon  at  Delhi  on  one  occaaoa, 
A.D.  1715-17,  who  had  medicnl  influenco  ot^-  the  despot 
just  at  that  momentous  juncture,  when  leave  was  applud 
for  and  conceded  for  consolidating  the  presidraic j  of  Gal- 
oatta.     It  is  in  the  occturencG  of  these  minor. felicitus  of 
coincidence,  so  to  speak,  that  we  may  discern  the  pnrpoaea 
of  an  almighty  and  ovemiling  Providence,  quite  as  tHndi  _ 
as  in  the  convidsioDS  of  nature,  the  shock  of  battle^  ^e  ti- 
lisions  of  nations,  or  the  subversion  of  dynasties. 

The  Airican  companies  of  England,  ^which  there  l«n 
been  several,  produced  conseqnencea  of  small  notcrie^  m^ 
cept  as  they  affected  slavery  and  the  sUve-tnde.  Afli 
were  foimded  on  the  Gambia  and  Sierra  Lei»e ;  hot  H  m 
across  tiie  Atlantic  ocean  that  the  attenlim  of  the  WwM 
«M  in  due  course  of  time  to  be  turned.  There  ebs.as- 
qnired^  under  the  aospicee  of  her  celebrated  stateaMo^ 
^trwards  Lord  Chatham,  and  his  prndeeeBSors,  th«  njMtl 
me  ttFcoost  from  Canada  to  Gecn^    Tba  Amerioan  m- 
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ready  seen ;  bat  their  number  was  augmented  by  the  new 
acquisitions^  and  the  subdiyisions^  in  some  instances,  of  the 
old  ones^  besides  the  important  privileges  and  improYed 
constitutions  obtained  for  Connectiout  and  Rhode  Island* 
New  Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts  in  a.d. 
1691 :  the  two  Carolinas  had  been  taken  from  Virginia  in 
A.B.  1663 ;  whilst  emigration  from  the  parent  land  poured 
into  them  many  daring  spirits  and  able  adventurers.    The 
culture  of  rice  had  been  long  introduced  into  South  Caro- 
lina from  Madagascar ;  colonial  productionB  generally  met 
with  a  sale  in  Europe  which  exceeded  all  expectation ;  the 
mother  states  would  not  relinquish  their  claims  to  an  ex- 
clusive traffic,  but  smuggling  met  with  nearlv  universal 
connivance.    Greorgia  was  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen  ori- 
ginal settlements ;  and  in  the  north,  Nova  Scotia  and  New- 
ioimdland,  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  still  little 
better  than  wildernesses.     But  the  participation  in  the  cod 
fisheries,  secured  by  the  possession  of  those  countries,  told 
iavourably  upon  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  England. 
Her  navy  enabled  her,  during  any  war,  not  merely  to  main- 
tain a  constant  communication  with  and  between  her  most 
distant  colonies,  but  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  her  ene- 
mies from  doing  the  same,  so  that  their  trade  went  to  ruin 
as  a  matter  of  course.     Before  hostilities  broke  out  with 
Fi-ance  in  a.d.  1756,  irritating  disputes  had  been  raginf 
for  a  considerable  interval  as  to  Canadian  questions  an( 
Nova  Scotian  boundaries,  for  New  Brunswick  had  been 
.    considered  as  included  within  the  latter.    The  forts  at- 
^    tempted  to  be  built  along  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  connect  New 
Orleans  and  the  Mississippi  with  the  lakes,  the  St.  Law- 
.  rence,  and  Quebec,  the  English  pi'ovincials  had  destroyed ; 
'^  for  otheiwise  they  would  have  oeen  entirely  cut  off  from 
'  the  peltry  trade  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Back  Settle- 
^,  ments.    The  Peace  of  Paris,  through  the  i*esults  of  that 
^igflorious  campaign  in  which  Qeneral  Wolfe  scaled  the 
'^heights  of  Abraham,  and  defeated  ^e  Marquis  of  Mont- 
^calm,  appeared  to  have  fixed  the  royal  authoiity  of  the 
^,House  of  Hanover  upon  tiie  firmest  foundations  tYOtsi^VcA 
^Arctic  re^ons  to  Florida;  vet  events  -otov^  \\i  \a^  ^^  ^^ 
iverse.    Those  who  at  all  looked  \>etew  ^^  «v»fea»  ^'^ 
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things  might  Imve  felt  sure  that  a  desire  for  independence 
cannot  fail  to  be  natural  to  ilourishing  agricultural  popu- 
lations^ because  a  new  nation  becomes  gradually  formed 
witliin  tliem.  The  West  Indian  islands  had  been  only  so 
many  beautiful  gaixlens,  in  which  the  European  powers  had 
cultivated  tropical  productions  for  luxuiious  enjoyment; 
but  New  Yoi'K  and  New  England  had  a  higher  destiny. 
The  seeds  of  democnicy  had  tliero  been  scattered  broadcast, 
from  the  summits  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  sea-^ore.  A 
fermentation  of  the  leaven  introduced  itself  into  almost 
eveiy  province,  every  city  and  town,  every  village  and  ham- 
let. The  principles  of  Toiyism  also  may  be  said  to  have 
assumed  the  ascendant  in  the  Court  of  St.  James^  with  the 
succession  of  George  III.  to  his  wiser  grandfather.  Some 
considerable  check  was  no  doubt  needed  for  the  culminat- 
ing gi'andem*  of  Groat  Britain.  This  occurred  in  the  cata<(- 
troplie  which  evoked  fi'om  her  establishments  in  North 
America  a  temporaiy  humiliation  to  her  own  obstinacy  and 
haughtiness,  and  a  permanent  advantage  to  mankmd,  in 
the  foundation  of  less  exclusive  institutions  upon  a  colossal 
scale.  For  it  is  to  b*^  hoped,  if  not  trusted,  that  the  mighty 
transatlantic  repubhc  will  hold  fast  by  the  Ang\o-&aon 
traditions  of  her  primeval  ancestors,  and  teach  the  western 
world,  that  the  ai*k  of  political  freedom  is  never  more  safe 
than  when  submission  to  spiritual  authority  so  refines  the 
heai^t,  and  elevates  the  imdei'standing,  that  liberty  can  he 
I'escued  fi-om  licentiousness,  and  genuine  pi'osperity  sought 
for  in  the  religion  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 
A.D.  1740-83. 

PRUSSIA  AND  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT — MARIA  THERESA   A2fD    HEE  DO" 
MINIONS — DEVELOPMENT  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  PRINCIPLES  THROCOl" 

OUT  CHRISTENDOM,  AS  THE  RESULTS   OF  PROTESTANTISlf THE  COf 

■      TEST  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER  AMERICAN  COLONIB8. 

j&AViNG  brought  the  histoiy  of  Europe  down  to  the  deadl 
o{  the  Emperor  CbaAea  Yl.,  the  kino^dom  of  Pi-ussia  1»J 
comes  a  prominent  o^^eiA.  q^  \)XX«QX^sni«   Ita  origin  vA 
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characteristics^  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers^  essentially  arosd 
out  of  the  ecclesiastical  revolt  of  Germany^  at  the  com-* 
mencement  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  They  mav  he  de- 
scrihcd  as  the  political  and  religions  realisation  of  Luther- 
anism.  Their  foundations  were  laid  in  perjury,  apostasy, 
and  plunder,  from  the  time  that  Albert  oi  Brancfenburg, 
grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  sacrificed  the  duties 
of  his  profession  and  order  to  the  secular  advantages  of  his 
femily,  A.D.  1525.  He  declared  himself  a  convert  to  the 
new  persuasion ;  violated  his  most  solemn  vows ;  seized  upon 
the  largest  amount  of  consecrated  spoils  that  were  ever 
appropriated  by  the  strong  hand  of  robbery  in  any  conti- 
nental country ;  married  the  fair  daughter  of  Fi*edenck  the 
Danish  monarch ;  and  accepted  the  hereditary  dukedom  of 
Prussia  as  a  fief  from  Poland.  The  royal  house  is  derived 
from  the  ancient  Swabian  family  of  Hohenzollem,  the 
earliest-known  ancestor  of  which  was  Thassilo  Count  of 
Zollem,  who  died  about  a.d.  800.  His  descendants,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  became  Burgraves 
of  Niimberg.  The  eighth  of  these  princely  officials,  having 
lent  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  rendered  other  im- 
portant  services  to  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  was  by  him 
first  appointed  viceroy  of  Brandenburg,  and  subsequently 
invested  with  the  sovereignty  of  that  country,  together 
with  the  electoral  dignity  and  the  hi^h  rank  of  arch-cham* 
berlain  of  the  empii'e.  One  of  his  descendants,  Frederic* 
Wilham,  commonly  called  the  great  elector,  succeeded  his 
father  George- WiUiam,  a.d.  1o40  ;  and  strengthened  his 
position  in  Northern  Germany  at  the  peace  of  W  estphalia, 
oesides  securing  ultimately  the  feudal  independence  of 
Polish  Prussia,  The  same  prince  broke  the  military  pres- 
tige of  Sweden,  by  defeating  her  troops  at  Havelberg, 
A.D.  1676;  bequeathing  to  his  son,  thirteen  years  after- 
wards, a  well-organised  and  flourishing  state  of  about 
p  42,000  square  miles  in  extent.  The  Emperor  Leopold  con- 
i  feired  upon  the  latter  the  regal  title  a.d.  1701,  which  was 
g  recognised  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  whereby  Frederic  I. 
also  obtained  the  inhentance  of  the  town  and  territories  oi 
?  Gueldres,  as  an  heir  to  the  fisunily  of  Cle^^^,  ^lA  ^<b  ^^^^^ 
*  sovereignty  of  Neufchatel,    Julieirs  aad  "Bct^  i^  ^RSt* 
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wards  to  the  share  of  Prussia.  Ab  graiidsoiiy  moreorer^ 
to  Frederic-Henry  Prince  of  Orange,  h^^uxmired  the  coun- 
ties of  Lingen  and  Meurs,  the  lordship  oi  Heristhal,  and 
many  other  estates  in  Westphalia  ana  Holland.  Befinre, 
however,  the  final  arinngements  could  be  made,  his  new 
crown  had  passed  to  his  successor  Frederic- William  I., 
24th  Feb.  a.d.  1713.  Economy  had  become  necessazy, 
at  the  same  time,  to  rescue  the  realm  from  financial  em- 
ban*assment ;  for  the  expensiYe  novelties  of  royalty  ccRild 
not  fiiil  to  liave  somewnat  deranged  the  simplicity  of  an 
electoind  court.  It  was  practised  accordinffly,  and  with 
immense  success.  The  Prussian  potentate  drew  the  bulk 
of  his  I'evenues  fi*om  national  domams ;  hence  the  manage- 
ment of  these  constituted  an  important  feature  in  the  do- 
qiestic  administration.  Hei*editary  leases  were  abolished, 
and  subjected  with  the  city  lands  to  a  general  directoiy. 
In  consequence  of  such  reflations,  there  arose  an  annual 
fixed  income,  which  enabled  the  minister  of  finance  to  keep 
the  expenditure  within  reasonable  limits,  and,  in  the  em, 
accumulate  fi*om  the  surplus  very  lax^e  treasures.  Sucii 
was  the  geographical  situation  of  the  countiy,  that  it  miffht 
be  doubted  whether  it  belonged  to  the  east  or  west  -,  but 
an  army  of  100,000  veterans,  including  the  fiunoos  TaD 
ilegiment,  attracted  universal  notice,  more  particulaily  as 
the  talents  and  ambition  of  the  crown  prince  beg^  to  de- 
velop themselves.  On  ascending  the  paternal  throne,  he 
found  himself  absolute  master  of  a  kmgdom  containing 
two  millions  and  a  quai'ter  of  inhabitants,  a  i*eYenue  A 
14,000,000  doUai-s,  besides  a  balance  in  hand  of  about 
three-fifths  of  that  amount.  In  the  following  October, 
A.D.  1740,  Charles  VI.  expired  suddenly,  •  alter  eating 
heartily  of  a  dish  of  mushrooms ;  which  "  dish  of  mush- 
rooms," observes  Voltaire,  "was  to  change  the  destinitf 
of  Em'ope."  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  indeed  bound  tte 
Prussian  monarch,  by  the  strictest  obligations,  to  leave 
Maria  Theresa  unmolested  in  her  inheritance ;  but  wW 
were  political  pledges  when  compared  with  selfish  aspn* 
tions  ?  His  mmd  had  been  moulded  in  the  philosophy  ef  I 
deism  under  the  p\irei^lia>i^QracL  auspices.  The  basis  d\ 
moral  responsibility,  fotm\«a\ivci«a 
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God,  was  scorned  and  scouted  in  an  affe  bidding  defiance 
to  that  spiritual  authority  upon  whi(m  alone  it  can  be 
founded ;  so  that  Frederic  the  Great^  Ml j  instructed  as 
he  had.  been  in  the  letter  of  those  Scriptures,  interpreted 
and  ultimately  rejected  by  his  private  judgment,  resolved 
to  render  his  government  a  first-rate  power,  let  it  cost 
whatever  it  might.  He  therefore  occupied  Silesia  within 
two  months  after  the  death  of  the  late  emperor,  upon  pre- 
tences which,  whether  just  or  otherwise  in  the  abstract,  nad 
been  neutralised  by  recent  engagements. 

Silesia  contained  seven  principalities  and  six  lordships, 
with  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part 
Protestants  mingled  with  Catholics,  rich,  industrious,  and 
intelligent,  and  not  overburdened  with  taxes.  There  were 
also  many  Jews ;  but  toleration  for  all  was  the  motto  of 
the  invader ;  whilst  he  made  offers  to  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary, that  if  she  would  allow  herself  to  be  fleeced  by  him 
to  a  certain  point,  he  would  protect  her  from  all  other 
shearers.  The  court  of  Vienna  naturally  apprehended 
that  submission  to  such  gross  injustice  would  only  inflame 
cupidity }  for  there  were  many  claimants  eagerly  gasping 
for  their  prey.  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria  pleaded  for 
Bohemia ;  Augustus  of  Poland  demanded  the  entire  Aus- 
trian succession,  in  right  of  his  consort,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who  was  of  course  -older  thai  his 
late  brother  Charles.  Similar  pretensions  were  asserted  on 
the  same  ground  by  his  Catholic  Majesty.  Louis  XV.  of 
France  uttered  whispers  about  his  ancient  lineage,  derived 
through  the  queens  of  the  sire  and  grandsire  of  nis  grand- 
father ;  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  wanted  the  duchy  6( 
Milan.  Maria  Theresa  summoned  up  the  spirit  that  dwelt 
within  her,  and  decided  upon  braving  the  storm.  The 
sanguinary  engagement  at  Molwiz,  in  April  a.b.  1741, 
manifested  the  dexterity  of  the  Prussian  soldiery  in  close 
fighting,  and  delivering  those  rapid  and  well-directed 
voUeys  which  sweep  wnole  ranks  frt)m  the  field.  Still 
refusing  to  treat  with  the  imperious  victor,  upon  his  bitter 
terms,  she  ouickly  discoverea  that  he  had  coalesced  with. 
France  and  Bavaria  to  deprive  her  hufib8iXkji«xA%dsss^  ^ 
the  imperial  diadem.    The  ELectoT  oi  'Qwusna^'v^s^  ^i^sa^s^ 
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in  duo  coiirso,  to  tlie  exclusion,  for  the  timoy  of  Francis^ 
under  the  title  of  Charles  VII.    Prague  had  £Edleu;  Austria 
wiis  sluikcm ;  the  valuables  began  to  be  removed  from 
Vienna ;  and  the  enemy  dared  to  address  the  indomitable 
lioness  of  Germany  as  a  mere  Ai*chduchess  of  Tuscany ; 
wlien,  with  her  infant  son  Joseph  in  her  arms,  the  de- 
scendant of  so  many  emperors,  she  resolved  to  appeal  per- 
sonally to  tlie  Himgnrian  Diet.     "  Abandoned,"  said  she, 
'^  by  my  fnends,  pei-seciited  by  my  foes,  attacked  by  nay 
nearest  relatives,  I  have  no  resource  left,  but  in  your  fidelity 
and  valour.     On  you  alone  I  depend  for  relief;  and  int) 
your  cai'e  I  commit  with  confidence  the  son  of  vour  s<h 
vereign  and  my  just  cause."     So  flattering  an  aadress  to 
their  loyalty,  flowing  from  the  lips  of  their  beautiful  and 
heroic  queen,  in  the  deepest  distress,  awakened  the  soulc 
of  the  Palatines ;  who  di*ew  then*  sabres,  and  protested,  in 
tones  of  enthusiasm,  that  they  would  live  and  die  for  their 
King  Mai-ia  Theresa !   Teai-s  were  shed  on  all  sides.    They 
flew  to  arms;  Great  Bntain  afibi'ded  some  considenihte 
siibsidies ;  Spain  and  Saxony  indeed  joined  the  confederacy 
against  the  mlfilment  of  the  Pitig^natic  Sanction ;  hut  the 
triumph  of  Frederice  at  Cnazlau,  in  May  a.d.  1742,  led 
to  the  pacification  of  Breslau,  and  gave  tlie  impeii&lists 
breathing- time  in  that  quarter. 

Bohemia  was  now  recovered,  and  Bavaria  conquered  in 
its  tiun.  A  victoiy  at  Dettingen  compelled  the  Fi'ench  to 
recross  the  Rhine.  Saxony  was  won  back  aopain  to  its  old 
coloui*s.  The  bribes  of  England  bought  Sai'dinia  to  follov 
in  her  wake  5  and  even  Holland  agi'eed  to  raise  auxiliaries 
fbv  Austiia.  .  The  united  fleets  of  Fi-ance  and  Spain  were 
beaten  off  Toulon  by  the  British  in  a.d.  1744  :  when,  to 
save  Charles  VII.  from  utter  niin,  and  secure  as  well  as 
extend  his  Silesian  seizures,  the  King  of  Piiissia  once  mow 
allied  himself  with  the  spoliatore,  just  before  the  decease  of 
the  unfoi-tunate  emperor  removed  at  least  one  element  of  iiri- 
tation  from  the  general  confusion.  The  German  diadem  w«» 
at  length  obtained  for  Fi*ancis  I.,  to  the  inexpressible  ddigh 
of  his  consort  the  empress-queen.  Frederick  had  gsdnei 
a  series  of  tmm\Aia  ovev*  \3\i<a  Austrians  and  Saxons  undir 
Chai'les  of  Loramie  «A.  TiQV<w\SrvftS\i\a^\  ^ko   over  tta 
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armies  of  the  former  at  Sorr ;  and  over  those  of  the  latter 
at  Kesselsdoif.  These  produced  the  peace  of  Dresden, 
which  settled  matters  for  a  few  years  between  Prussia  and 
the  Empire.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  France  fought  with 
invincible  vigour,  supported  by  her  allies,  in  Italy  and  the 
Netherhmds.  Marsnal  Saxe  gathered  his  lawels  at  Fon- 
tenoy  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XV. ;  whilst  the  diversion, 
successiiil  for  a  season,  made  on  behalf  of  Charles  Edward, 
the  young  Chevalier,  in  England,  di*ew  home  those  gallant 
battalions,  which  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Sir 
JohnLigonier  had  been  the  admiration  of  their  antagonists. 
The  FrOTich  were  affain  victorious  at  Haucoux  and  Laffield: 
but  beyond  the  Alps,  whei'e  a  ouaiTel  had  occurred  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  Spaniaras  relative  to  negotiations 
with  Sardinia,  both  were  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  at- 
tempting to  force  the  Austiian  camp  at  St.  Lazai*o.  Genoa 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  struggle.  Naples  had 
been  compelled  to  be  neuti'al  through  the  steadiness  of  tlie 
British  fleet.  Provence  was  invaded  in  vain;  Philip  V. 
had  died,  and  been  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  VI.,  without 
any  material  change  in  the  purposes  of  the  com-t  at  Madiddi 
In  India,  La  Bouraoimais  had  taken  Madi*as ;  but  in  North 
America,  D'Anville  miscamed  in. an  enterprise  of  mag- 
nitude for  the  recovery  of  Cape  Breton.  Yet  the  two 
branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  prepared  for  a  final  trial 
of  strength.  Finance  particularly  expected,  that  through 
her  superiority  in  the  Netherlands  sne  should  effect  a  se- 
paration of  her  enemies  by  a  violent  attack  upon  Holland.  • 
This,  happily  for  the  republic,  led  to  the  restoration  of  her 
hereditary  stadtholderate  in  the  pereon  of  William  Henry 
Friso,  of  the  younger  line  of  the  family  of  Orange,  and  its 
then  rightful  representative,  a.d.  1747.  Russia  was  now 
brought  upon  the  scene ;  and  her  armies,  as  auxiliaries  to 
Austria,  poured  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  The  French 
attacked  Brabant,  and  captured  Berffen-op-Zoom.  In  Italy, 
Marshal  Belleisle  took  Nice  and  Vifla  Fi-anca ;  relieved  tne 
Genoese  from  an  investment  of  imperial  and  Piedmontese 
troops  under  Coimt  Scuylenberg;  while  his  brother  cil« 
countered  the  death  of  a  soldier  in  tVi^  T?^%  ^^  "^i^^^^- 
At  sea^  the  EngUsb  enjoyed  their  now  c>as\jattv«x:^  -^oc^R** 
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riority;  under  Admirals  Hawkc;  Warren,  and  Anson.  Hos- 
tilities at  len^.h  ceased,  through  the  labours  of  the  con- 
gress at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a.d.  1748 ;  whereby  the  embers 
were  kept  smouldenngly  alive  for  another  conflict,  when 
the  opportunity  should  anive,  and  the  combatants  be  i^fain 
readj;  but  which  professed  to  arrange  for  the  present, 
that  Fi*ance  and  England  should  restore  their  mutual  ac- 
quisitions made  during  the  war ;  nothing  being  concluded 
respecting  the  contested  boundaries  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotin.  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Ouastella,  were  settled  on 
Don  Pliilip,  the  second  son  of  Elizabeth  Famese,  queen 
dowager  or  Spain,  and  his  male  posterity,  with  the  condi- 
tion of  a  revei'sion.  No  one  else  really  sained  any  tfainf  . 
Fredenck  himself  had  scarcely  improvea  upon  the  tenns 
which  he  liad  obtained  six  years  before  at  Breslan.  France 
had  sacrificed  myriads  of  men,  and  many  milliona  of  tiea- 
sure.  Great  Britain  had  augmented  her  national  debt  to 
80,000,000;.  sterling!  Mana  Theresa  had  lost  ffileaia, 
with  the  Italian  duchies  just  mentioned,  and  a  part  of  the 
Milanese  to  Sai'dinia :  but  then,  as  the  reward  of  her  ooomge 
and  constancy,  she  had  secured  the  imperial  crown  &r  her 
consoit  and  family ;  besides  bein^  permitted  to  raign  witii 
dignity  over  the  lungdoms  of  mmgary  and  Bohemia,  11m 
provinces  of  Austrian  Swabia,  Upper  and  Lower  Austnt, 
Styria,  Caiinthia,  Camiola,  Burgaw,  and  Brisgaw,  the  Loir 
Countries,  Friuli,  and  the  Tyrol,  and  by  fer  the  lazgeit 
and  most  valuable  portion  of  the  fair  cities  and  r^ions  of 
Lombardy. 

This  noble  princess  had  certainly  justified  the  pif^iW- 
tions  and  expectations  of  her  father.  Her  mind  was  esHfr 
tially  an  aspuing  one  5  but  then  it  combined  the  tact  vi 
loveliness  of  a  woman,  with  the  streno^h  and  govemraenttl 
character  of  the  steiTier  sex.  Austria  oecame  more  flouiiib- 
ing  and  powei*iM,  under  her  administration,  than  it  hrf 
ever  before  been  under  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  Htf 
genius,  as  Von  Miiller  has  shown,  sent  fresn  vigoor  inti 
every  department  of  the  state.  The  peaceful  acquimtki 
of  Transylvania  by  Chai-les  VI.,  through  the  death  d\ 
Jtfichael  Apafy ,  ita  \a8^  tiaYwcs  ^Ycckca,  ^ccordingp  to  the  jk> 
^▼isions  laid  down  a\,  Cat\oV\\a,\Ma^  ^«cQs^>Qfist  X^tm^ 
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warlike  subjects^  and  the  position  of  a  strong  and  beautiful 
oountry  upon  that  side  oi  her  dominions  most  exposed  to 
Turkish  invasion.  Every  year  of  peace  repaid  her  maternal 
cares  with  a  large  increase  of  population  and  prosperity. 
The  forty  summers  and  winters  of  her  reign  presented^  in- 
deed, a  chequered  scene,  if  the  analysis  of  what  took  place 
were  to  be  prosecuted  much  below  the  sur£Etce,  for  her 

nle  were  strangely  mingled  together.  Absolutism  is- 
the  word  of  conmiand  at  Vienna,  which  was  obeyed 
to  a  cei*tain  extent  from  Milan  to  Hermanstadt :  yet,  whilst 
-it  established  external  order,  and  promoted  the  arts  and 
sciences,  there  was  no  fusion  of  the  various  races  into  one 
mighty  nation.  In  the  subsequent  Seven  Years'  War,  how- 
ever, she  was  able  to  defy  the  utmost  forces  of  Frederick; 
and  the  moral  character  of  her  personal  court  and  house- 
hold stand  out  in  not  unfavourable  contrast  to  the  pro- 
jBigacy  of  Paris,  the  coarseness  of  Berlin,  or  the  vulgarity 
of  LcHidon.  In  politics,  her  main  object  was,  no  doubt, 
to  avenge  upon  her  powerful  rival  his  triumphs  in  her 
Solesian  losses.  She  could  neither  forgive  nor  for^t  the 
treaties  of  Breslau  and  Dresden.  It  was  true  that  she 
retained  a  small  slice  of  the  coveted  prize  included  within 
the  circles  of  Troppau  andTeschen;  but  this  only  served 
as  a  monimient  of  ner  humiliation.  The  Prussian  monarch 
therefore  watched  her  closely,  resting  like  a  warrior  on 
his  arms.  He  knew  that  she  was  coquetting  with  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  and  Count  ^rOhl,  the  ruling 
minister  in  the  court  of  Saxony.  Her  premier,  Prince 
Kaunitz,  too,  was  the  soul  of  her  cabinet :  a  deep  worldly 
statesman,  who  idoHsed  pleasure  for  its  own  sake,  and  used 
it  for  the  sake  of  others.  It  had  enabled  him,  when  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Versailles,  to  measure  with  the  most  pre- 
cise exactness  the  amount  of  influence  which  each  misti'ess 
exercised  over  the  indolent  and  voluptuous  mind  of  Louis 
XV.  His  female  agencies  were  thei'e  laid  out,  with  all  the 
cunning  of  a  fowler,  who  has  a  particular  bird  to  ensnare. 
In  every  respect  he  was  the  opposite  to  Frederick,  from 
the  exquisite  a£fectation  of  his  dress  to  his  manner  of 
n^ra^tiatrng  an  fdliance.  Both,  perhaps,  wea^  ^ftRx^^s^ 
fickis,  permitted  to  corrupt  their  coiit«m^t%fii^\sL^i&^sc^ss^ 
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ways.  In  their  eves,  the  Church  was  to  be  treated  as  an 
engine  of  state-cmtib,  to  aggrandise  the  gi'eat^  and  keep 
the  lower  classes  in  oider.  The  one  swept  all  before  him 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  the  other  undermined  the  basis  of 
the  mifflitiest  schemes  of  policy,  until  they  collapsed  like  a 
house  built  with  caids.  From  the  decease  of  Cardinal 
Fleury,  a.d,  1743,  the  French  ministers  had  never  been 
able  to  acquire  either  real  stableness  or  respectability.  The 
Mai'chioness  of  Pompadour  set  up  and  put  down  whom 
she  pleased,  a.d.  1746-64.  Her  fevourite  the  Abb6  Bernis 
was  in  office,  when  Kaunitz  arranged  with  him  those  pre- 
liminaries, which  presently  ripened  into  a  definitive  con- 
federacy for  the  overthrow  of^Frederick  and  the  partition 
of  his  kingdom.  An  especial  object  with  the  court  of  Veiv 
sailles,  as  respected  England,  was  the  annihilation  of  her 
colonial  prosperity  in  North  America.  Greorge  II  had 
placed  his  electorate  of  Hanover  imder  the  protectim  of 
Prussia,  that  being  the  cheapest  method  of  Tnainj^jtiwiny  his 
natural  position  and  influence  in  Germany.  France  took 
umbrage  at  this  procedure :  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  families  of  Capet  and  Hapsburg  agreed  to  \miy 
their  mutual  jealousies  of  280  yeai*s  duration,  and  unite  in 
cordial  alliance  against  the  upstart  monarch  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  insular  masters  of  the  ocean. 

Thus  began  one  of  the  hottest  contests  of  modem  times. 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Saxony  threw  their  weight  into  the 
Austrian  scale.  The  south  of  Europe  remamed  neutral. 
Fi'ederick  commenced  hostilities  with  the  victories  of  . 
Lowositz  and  Prague;  which,  followed  by  the  cali- 
mities  at  Eollin,  were  again  supported  by  nis  splendid 
triumphs  at  Hossbach  and  Lissa.  England  was*  at  first 
far  less  fortunate ;  for  the  Fi^ench  had  resolved  to  attaii 
Hanover;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  after  displaying 
no  small  amount  of  incapacity,  fell  into  the  singular  con- 
vention of  Closter  Seven,  which  lefk  the  electorate  in 
their  hands  for  a  time,  as  a  basis  of  operations  against 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Throughout  campaign  after  cam- 
j^aign^  the  latter  manifested  indomitable  energies  and 
L  strategic  talents, — ^neveT  mot^  ^.trikingly  displayed  ffaan 
^Vrhen^    according  to  dSl  "Viwaxvaii  ^^'Q^SaiQ£SQ&^  tjja  eKon 
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was  upon  tho  verge  of  niin.  He  had  to  encounter  the 
armies  of  Austria,  generally  well  commanded ;  those  of 
France,  fiill  of  active  spirit,  not  less  brilliant  in  attack  than 
irresistible  through  their  science  in  war;  the  ruder  pla- 
toons of  Russia,  ready  to  endm^  almost  any  amount  of 
fatigue  or  danger;  besides  those  of  Sweden,  which  per- 
petually increased  the  number  of  his  assailants,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  divide  his  forces.  After  losing  the  battle  of 
tlafiian,  which  cost  him  so  many  and  such  impoi'tant  Hves, 
it  was  marvellous  to  find  him  deriving  the  materials  for 
final  success  from  the  veiy  results  of  his  disasters.  In 
the  stmggle  of  a.d.  1757  there  were  altogether  three- 
quartei's  of  a  million  of  the  finest  troops  in  Europe  opposed 
to  himself  only,  at  the  head  of  260,000  men.  His  moi*e 
remote  provinces  he  was  obliged  to  abandon,  and  secure 
the  centre  of  his  teiritories.  The  conflicts  of  Jaderadorf, 
Olmutz,  Zomdorf,  Hockkirchen,  Kunersdorf,  and  Maxen, 
were  some  of  them  reverses  which  would  have  destroyed 
any  other  military  genius  than  his  own ;  yet,  within  two  or 
three  years,  eveiy  league  of  lost  gi'ound  was  recovered. 
Dresden  was  besieged,  though  fiTiitlessly.  Silesia  and 
Saxony  were  maintained  after  the  affairs  of  Leignitz  and 
the  grand  victory  of  Torgau,  3d  November  a.d.  1761, 
which  conveyed  the  shock  of  his  prowess  into  every  hostile 
quarter.  Even  the  Russians  withdrew  from  before  Col- 
berg  in  Eastern  Pomerania  into  Poland;  while  the  Swedes, 
defeated  by  the  Prussians  in  the  western  districts  of  the 
same  province,  were  forced  to  take  refuge  under  the  batte- 
ries of  Sti*alsimd.  During  four  successive  seasons  in  the 
fiield,  one  of  his  flanks  was  always  covered  by  the  masterly 
manoeuvres  and  frequent  triumphs  of  his  follower  and  ad- 
mirer Fei-dinand  of^  Brunswick.  The  victoi'y  of  Minden 
over  the  French  under  Contades  and  Broglio,  in  a.d.  1759, 
had  checked  France,  and  might  have  been  productive  of 
more  decided  consequences  had  the  British-  general,  Lord 
George  Sackville,  promptly  obeyed  orders.  As  it  was,  thd 
accession  to  power  in  jEngland  of  William  Pitt  brouffht 
the  largest  accession  of  real  fortune  to  the  struggling  FW 
derick.  That  8;reat  statesman  lifted  bia  co-vratarj  «sA  ^-^a^ 
aOies  firom  the  aeptba  of  despondency,  sa-jjeTOAxwi^^s^  ^^^^ 
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mismanagement  of  his  predecessors.  The  war^  imder  his 
auspices^  was  waged  by  sea  and  land,  not  mei'ely  in  Oer- 
many,  but  in  America^  on  the  coasts  of  that  continent,  and 
in  the  East  Indies.  Admiral  Boscawen  burned  the  ships 
of  his  enemy  in  the  harbour  of  Louisbour^,  and  made 
the  townr  surrender.  Ticonderago  was  taken  by  Amherst; 
and  no  sooner  was  the  Lake  of  Ohamplain  open,  than 
Saunders  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence,  ana  appeared  befisre 
Quebec.  Johnson  captured  Foi't  Niara^  and  threatened 
Montreal.  The  French,  thus  attacked  on  every  side,  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  power  and  enthusiasm  of  their  ad- 
versaries. The  lower  capital  of  Canada  then  witnessed  the 
achievements  and  fall  of  Greneral  Wolfe, — a  young  hero 
of  exti*aordinary  acuteness  and  bravery,  whose  soul  was 
equally  superior  to  pride  and  suspicion ;  and  who,  in  his 
magnanimity,  as  well  as  in  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
may  be  said'  to  liave  resembled  Epaminondas.  Sannden 
was  returning  with  the  lifeless  body,  when  on  approaching 
his  native  shores,  he  just  arrived  to  witness  the  naval  dk- 
comfiture  of  CJonflans  by  Admiral  Hawke,  in  the  Bay  of 
Quiberon.  Throughout  the  East  Indies,  equal  gallantry 
displayed  itself.  Clive  and  Watson  smote  the  tottering 
Mogul :  the  former  defeating  his  faithless  Soubahdah  at 
Plassey — that  scene  of  triumph  which  proved  to  (Jreat 
Britain  and  Shah  Allum  Gheer  what  Arbela  and  Issus  wen 
to  Alexander  and  Dai*ius.  Calcutta  had  been  stormed  and 
taken  with  astounding  rapidity.  Chandemagt)re,  with  all 
its  boasted  artilleiy,  changed  masters  within  three  honrt 
from  the  signal  of  assault.  Bengal,  Bahar,  Orissa,  Guzenty 
Arcot,  Caracal,  and  Pondicherry  bowed  before  a  supremacy 
which,  in  the  lapse  of  another  generation,  was  to  be  yet 
further  extended.  When  Spain  at  leng^  joined  in  the 
fray,  it  was  only  to  lose  the  Manillas  in  the  east,  and  the 
Havannah  in  the  west.  Success  had  already  wound  up  the 
resolution  of  England,  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  latter 
laurels,  to  suppoH  the  Prussian  monarch  to  the  last' gasp; 
for  he  was  considered  very  justly  the  grand  patron  and 
protector  of  Protestantism.  The  death  of  Geoi^  II,  had 
indeed  cooled  tiie  ze«l  oi  V\i^  cxsvot*^  but  it  was  menly 
through  ToryUm  feottc^Vx^S  VSoaX  ^i^ 
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sour  when  Whiggery  promised  to  be  immortal;  were  now 
beginning  to  seem  sweeter^  when  oftce  might  be  within 
reach  from  the  stolidity  of  George  III.  Frederick  mean- 
while fought  on  from  one  ghastly  scene  of  carnage  and 
courage  to  another.  His  exhaustion;  however,  had  begun 
to  be  apparent  towards  the  termination  of  a.d.  1761 ;  aiW 
Schweidnitz  was  surprised  by  the  Austrians,  in  October 
of  that  year,  and  Coloerg;  in  Fomerania,  had  fallen  before 
Romanzow  and  the  Russians,  rather  more  than  two  months 
later.  The  sudden  decease  of  their  Empress  Elizabeth,  on 
the  5th  of  the  following  January,  just  saved  him.  Her 
nephew  and  successor,  Peter  III.,  Duke  of  Holstein,  im- 
mediately abandoned  the  coalition ;  almost  adoring,  as  he 
professed  to  do,  the  heroism  of  the  modem  Hannibal  -,  and 
being  partly  influenced  by  a  secret  expectation  of  obtaining 
the  auchy  of  Sleswick  irom  Denmark,  to  which  he  con- 
ceived himself  entitled.  That  he  was  also  under  personal 
obligations  to  Frederick  must  not  be  forgotten ;  but  his 
reign  was  as  transient  as  an  autumnal  shower.  Having 
be^  brought  up  a  Lutheran,  he  despised  the  Greek  com- 
munion ;  smiled  at  the  long  beards  of  its  clei^ ;  laughed 
at  their  images  or  sacred  pictures,  and  ventinred  to  live 
with  his  mistress  rather  than  his  consort — the  too  cele- 
brated Catharine.  It  was  imagined  m(»«over  that  he 
meditated  the  conflnem^t  of  this  princess  in  a  convent, 
with  the  substitution  in  her  stead  of  the  guilty  Countess 
Woronzoff.  If  such  were  his  real  designs,  the  masculine 
mind  of  his  wife  anticipated  them.  A  speedy  revolution 
dethroned,  arrested,  and  destroyed  her  weaker  husband: 
from  whose  impure  graim  the  imj>ress  snatched  the  im' 
perial  reins,  ana  govemea  the  Russian  dominions  through 
a  memorable  and  protracted  period.  Without  entertaining 
towards  the  Prussian  sovereign  anj  sentiments  of  extrava- 
gtmce,  she  confirmed  the  late  pacification  which  had  been 
made  with  him;  and  simply  recalled  the  20,000  aux- 
iliaries her  late  partner  had  sent  to  his  assistance.  The 
victories  of  Reichenbach,  Schweidnitz,  and  Freiberg,  <Hice 
more  brought  Frederick  to  his  feet,  in  the  deadly  wrestle 
witii  Austria.  Pitt  had  indignantly  mt\i&x«Nni  ^x«ifiL 
•paw^  before  the  triumphs  of  his  poUcy  l^adi  \)«c>csccl^^»&^ 
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known.  Bntisb  prowess  was  culminating  every  where. 
Even  the  Afncan  colonies  of  France;  on  tue  Senegal,  and 
in  the  ishind  of  Goree,  were  captured  as  early  as  a.d.  1758; 
after  which  successes,  tliose  naval  souadrons,  recently  en- 
ahled  to  beat  Admiral  Qinddock,  and  under  Richelieu  take 
Minorca,  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  the  seas. 

The  peace  of  Versadles,  10th  Feb.  a.d.  1763,  between 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  five  days  later,  at 
Hubei'tsbur^,  in  Saxony,  between  Austria  and  Pruffiia, 
produced  slight  alterations  in  the  territorial  arrangementa 
of  Gennany.  Maiia  Theresa  succeeded  in  preserving  her 
states,  with  the  exception  of  those  which,  during  the  Sikstan 
wQi*s,  her  rivals  had  wrested  from  her.^  But  the  monarchy 
of  her  grand  adversary,  instead  of  being  divided  or  humi- 
liated, issued  foith  from  the  fuiiiace  intact,  although  much 
exhausted.  England  aggrandised  her  colonial  possessions^ 
and  recovered  Minorca.  North  America  might  be  called 
her  own  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  bay  of  Honduras;  be- 
sides the  islands  of  Greimda  and  the  brrenadines,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Tobago,  Domenica ;  and  in  Africa,  Seneg^  Europe, 
for  an  interval,  without  exactly  changing  her  sword  into  a 
ploughshare,  or  her  spear  into  a  pruning-hook,  at  least 
laid  down  her  weapons,  and  took  an  intei*cst  in  a^tations 
of  another  kind.  An  enlargement  of  the  results  of  Pro- 
testantism was  preparing  underneath  the  surface  of  society, 
as  well  as  looming  in  the  distant  horizon.  Prussia  repre- 
sented in  one  sense  its  material  personification;  for  with 
an  absolute  government  over  the  rights  of  individuals,  it 
had  risen  out  of  a  chaos  of  robbery  and  confiscation,  dis- 
carding upon  settled  resolut  ion  every  element  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion.  Von  Rotteck  rightly  porti'ays  it  as  the  rock 
of  Lutheranism.  But,  unhamnly,  the  mischiefs  of  thit 
ecclesiastical  revolt  which  anected  the  entire  &C6  and 
character  of  the  sixteenth  centmy,  are  not  to  be  limited 
to  two  or  three  hundred  years  of  confusion,  nor  confined 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  countries  or  a  single  contineoi 
The  convulsions  of  the  moi*al  earthquake  were  and  are  to 
be  felt  upon  a  wider  scale,  as  the  populations'  augmentf 
through  which  t^ie  \xkg;redient8  of  tne  fire-blast,  whediff 
visiblj  or  oflierwia©,  «w  ^\S!bas«du  ^Svsoil  the  TretLtj  of 
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Westplialia,  that  basis  upon  which  alone  society  can  per- 
manently repose  has  had  to  be  managed  as  a  matter  of  • 
compromise;  except  in  those  states  whose  profession  is 
universally  Catholic^  or  very  neai'ly  so.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for 
the  poison  of  that  principle  which  leaves  the  hiunan  mind 
to  the  guidance  of  its  own  private  judgment  in  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal  af^rs  will  be  most  likely  diffusive  almost 
every  where;  as,  indeed,  it  must  be  mm  its  inherent 
nature,  falling  in  as  it  does  with  the  dictates  of  pride  and 
passion,  unless  when  met  and  overcome  by  the  counter- 
action of  supernatural  graces.  One  consequence  therefore 
is,  that  even  where  open  apostasy  is  shuddered  at,  error 
comes  to  be  held  in  such  subtle  solution  throughout  the 
social  atmosphere,  that  it  corrupts,  or  weakens,  or  distorts 
the  most  honest  consciences ;  and,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, appears,  as  it  were,  to  protestantise  not  a  few 
portions  of^Catholic  Christendom  itself.  Loose  ideas  get 
tolerated,  if  not  entertained,  as  to  the  binding  obligations 
of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Independence  of  thought  lapses 
insensibly  into  latitudinarianism.  The  flame  of  faith  grows 
fainter,  or  flickers,  as  though  it  were  burning  in  some 
nearly  exhausted  receiver.  As  the  shadows  of  this  perilous 
twilight  steal  over  the  soul,  evils  insensibly  awake,  stretch 
themselves,  and  walk  abroad.  Suggestions  and  ideas 
form  into  shape;  abominations  are  bom  out  of  grounds 
suspected  before  as  being  productive  of  nothing  but  good. 
Heason  comes  to  criticise  revelation;  or,  in  course  of  time, 
even  to  leer  or  sneer  at  it.  Example  is  contagious :  the 
clergy  seem  alarmed ;  warnings  are  sounded  with  sufficient 
promptitude  and  ability  to  arrest  the  mischief  either  wholly 
or  psu*tially,  or  perhaps  not.  Much  will  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  incidents  which  may  tell  either  way,  since  there 
is  generally  found  a  fashion  in  every  thing.  Meanwhile 
many  perish,  many  are  only  injured;  but  the  majority 
will  oe  more  or  less  affectea.  Affairs  then  proceed  from 
bad  to  worse,  as  was  the  case  throughout  the  period  just 
now  under  review.  Tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
passing  imder  the  denomination  of  orthodox,  are  so  only 
m  name.  Upon  unseen  subjects  they  expend  «««x<5^  %. 
thought.    The  present  world,  in  fact,  «JasQiv\i^  >3cL«a  ^\3kj^ 
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outer  and  inner  man.  Sensualism  and  sin  wax  daily  more 
and  more  ramjmnt.  Obedience  and  fidelity,  not  to  say 
love  and  fervour^  cool  towards  the  Church  of  Almigh^ 
God;  political  and  civil  economy  supersede  pietv'  and 
tiieolo^.  With  scepticism,  or  approaches  to  it,  pronigaoj 
invai'iably  gains  an  upper  hana;  after  which 'they  mu- 
tually act  and  react  upon  each  other.  All  this  flows  from 
omitting  to  make  religion  the  one  main  basis  of  society. 
There  may  occur  the  most  perfect  development  of  mere 
nmtenal  prosperity,  whether  in  an  absolute  autocracy,  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  or  a  free  and  independent  re- 
pubHc.  In  any  case,  illusion  and  disappointment  will  he 
the  ultimate  results,  involving  the  tyranny  either  of  a 
single  despot  or  a  hydra-headed  majority,  together  with 
the  gradual  extinction  of  that  element  whicE  holds  the 
human  frmiily  in  union,  namely,  subardinationi  to  lawfbl 
authority. 

Austria  suffered  in  this  way,  when  the  conceited  and 
shallow  son  of  Maria  Theresa  had  become  persuaded  that 
Frederick  the  Great,  with  his  friend  Voltaire,  wero  tibe 
genuine  luminaries  of  the  age.  Under  the  soundiiif  titlae 
of  toleration,  Hberality,  and  the  reign  of  reason,  Joseph  II. 
would  fain  have  improved  upon  the  Christian  religion,  in- 
structed his  best  instructor,  and  illuminated  the  solar  orb 
with  the  candles  of  modem  philosophy.'  He  attempted 
to  touch  every  thing,  and  teach  every  body;  WftwHiing 
with  imskilful  presumption  agriculture,  commerce,  the 
finances,  legislation,  military,  natural,  and  civil  sciencee, 
the  Church  of  course,  monastic  institutions,  the  privilme 
of  the  cler^,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude.  I^ 
and  then  his  notions  were  correct ;  but,  taken  as  a  wholes 
the  Josephine  laws  were  the  quackeries  of  a  mountebanh, 
imposing  generally  upon  others,  and  not  unseldom  upon 
himself.  The  dissensions  and  agitations  of  the  empire  fat 
the  last  three-quai'ters  of  a  century  may  be  traced  entirely 
to  his  most  mischievous  innovations;  which  brought  the 
Pope  himself  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Vienna,  in  his  patemil 
though  then  fruitless  solicitude  for  the  welfiire  of  Ge^ 
many.  The  real  i^Utical  morahty  of  the  new  school  may 
be  fathered  from  tlixe  %^iizva^  oi  ^<&  "^xskawina,  the  wordi- 
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less  war  with  Txaker,  the  partition  of  Pdand,  and  the 
avidity  manifested  with  regard  to  the  Bavarian  succession. 
The  elder  electoral  house  of  Wittelsbach^  after  an  exist- 
ence of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  came  to  an  end,  in  the 
person  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  who  died  on  the  last  day  bnt 
one  of  the  year  a.d.  1777.  Charles  Theodore  Von  Sulz- 
bach,  Elector-Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  head  of  the  next 
branch,  succeeded  according  to  compact;  but  the  em- 
peror not  only  forthwith  occupied  the  lower  countries,  but 
claimed  an  enormous  portion  of  Upper  Bavaria  held  as 
tk  fief  of  Bohelnia.  '•  Frederick,  however,  interfered,  and  ar- 
ittn^ed,  after  a  bloodless  campaign,  the  treaty  of  Teschen, 
imcter  French  and  Russian  mediation,  in  May  a.d.  1779 ; 
whereby  Joseph  and  Maria  Theresa  had  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  territory  of  about  forty  square  miles  between  the 
Danube,  the  Inn,  and  the  Salsa.  His  fame  was  now  at  its 
zenith ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
ternal welfare  of  his  kingdom,  the  conqueror  of  Silesia 
bad  not  laboured  in  vain.  Amidst  the  wastes  of  Bran- 
denburg, he  erected  above  six  hundred  new  viUa^s,  and 
settled  in  them  42,600  foreign  fiunilies,  exclusive  of  similar 
establishments,  fi)unded  at  ms  own  expense,  in  other  quar- 
ters. With  praiseworthy  care  he  had  improved  the  breeds 
of  cattle ;  introduced  mulberry-trees,  silk-worms,  dyeing- 
herbs,  tobacco,  various  fruits,  the  culture  of  vegetables, 
and  particularly  the  potato;  stimulated  every  species  of 
trade  and  manufacture ;  and  augmented  the  national  re- 
venues, without  imposing  fresh  taxes  or  including  the  re- 
cent acquisitions.  Population  more  than  doubled  through- 
out Pinissia.  Immense  sums  were  expended  in  quickening 
dormant  ene^es  by  pecimiary  premiums ;  in  facilitating 
inteiiial  traffic  and  general  intercourse  by  the  foimation  of 
roads  and  canals,  connecting  or  deepening  large  rivers,  and 
founding  the  port  of  Swinemunde  on  the  Baltic,  as  also 
in  the  improvement  of  administrative  regulations.  The 
use  of  torture  was  every  where  abolish^ ;  banks  wei-e 
established  in  all  the  gi'eat  cities,  with  ramifications  ex- 
tending to  provincial  towns,  so  as  to  create  and  supjiort  a 
sound  system  of  ci-edit.  His  army,  the  greal  \f^«x  v>ll\\>aB» 
power,  comprised  200,000  picked  «o\^e!t«  «X.  VXva  Vxcaft  A 
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his  death,  and  cost  the  state  thirteen  millionB  of  dollars 
per  annum.  The  treasury  meanwhile  had  flourished,  as 
the  capital  and  provinces  grew  in  industry  and  resources; 
with  all  which  material  prosperity,  Frederick  ruled  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Protestant  despotism.  Professedly,  there 
was  impartial  toleration  for  every  shade  of  opinion ;  their 
exterior  rites  were  respected,  Irom  those  of  the  most 
fanatical  Calvinism  to  the  most  august  solemnities  of 
Catholicity;  even  the  Jesuits  remained  unmolested,  ami 
had  the  insti-uction  of  those  who  were  the  children  of  the 
Church  committed  to  them.  Yet,  in  reality,  the  entire 
affair  depended  upon  the  will  of  an  autocrat,  who  gloried 
in  being  the  Julian  of  his  day.  A  single  military  order 
might,  at  any  moment,  reverse  the  scene.  In  fi&ct,  reli- 
gion possessed  no  place  whatever  in  the  national  mind. 
That  which  descenaed  from  heaven,  as  the  greatest  sift 
to  man,  was  ignored  rather  than  recognised;  patronised 
when  not  opemy  insulted ;  and  intemaUy  despised,  hated, 
or  rejected. 

Ill  France,  as  is  well  known,  the  same  fatality  prevai7edL 
The  Uberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  had  jplairiea  a  worm 
at  the  root  of  her  connection  with  the  grand  centre  of  eccle- 
siastical imity  from  the  date  of  the  Prasmatic  Sanction 
of  Bourges,  under  Charles  VII.  The  Calvinism  of  the  next 
century,  its  religious  wars,  the  personal  libertinism  of 
Henry  IV.  and  the  majority  of  the  Bourbons,  the  extra- 
ordinary policy  of  Cardinal  Richeheu  in  his  support  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  haughty  tvssumptions  oi  Loois 
XIV.  towards  the  Holy  See,  exasperated  by  public  mis- 
fortunes and  a  general  corruption  of  morflis,  altogether 
sapped  the  faith  of  that  noble  countiy,  which  may  iQwap 
be  considered  as  the  heart  of  the  continent.  The  king  aad 
his  mistresses,  the  ministers,  people,  and  parliamentsTSoon- 
dered  on  from  financial  embarrassment  to  growinff  intemtl 
disorganisation,  from  the  pacification  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle  to 
the  attempt  of  Damien  on  the  life  of  his  sovereign,  A.D. 
1767.  Jansenism  had  been  spreading  for  three  genera- 
tions among  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  laity,  clergy,  uid 
even  the  hierarchy  of  the  realm.  Monasteries  and  coo- 
ents  were  by  no  meecoa  fc^  toni  \t&  i^resence,  clotlioil 
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as  it  often  was  in  the  garb  of  piety,  and  sometimes  the 
greatest  apparent  fervour.  The  bull  Unigenitus  should  for 
ever  have  extirpated  the  mischief^  had  its  objects  been 
genuine  Catholics^  mindful  of  those  evai^elical  commands 
which  enforce  implicit  obedience  to  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter. 
It  was  issued  a.d.  1713^  and^  with  some  brief  intervals, 
shook  the  whole  fabric  of  France  for  many  years.  Her 
ineti*opolis  and  provincial  capitals,  the  communal  and  rural 
districts,  became  divided  into  Acceptants  and  Recusants. 
Amidst  annual  tempests  of  clamour,  irritation,  attacks,  and 
reprisals,  infidelity  and  profligacy  shared  a  temporary  yet 
most  calamitous  triumpn  between  them.  Many  digpnitaries 
were  no  doubt  too  rich;  the  crown  domineered  when  it 
oufi^ht  to  have  conciliate,  and  tempoiised  when  it  ought 
to  nave  been  firm.  Obedience  to  spiritual  authority  could 
scarcely  be  mentioned,  firom  the  howl  of  scorn  or  the  stoim 
of  ridicule  which  its  mere  name  elicited.  Literature  had 
degenerated  into  an  intellectual  leprosy.  The  nobility 
were  corrupt;  the  commonalty  stood  waiting  in  ignorant 
^et  suppressed  agony,  until  the  catastrophe  might  unveil 
its  extent  and  true  character,  after  the  watchworas  of  Rea- 
son, Liberty,  Fraternity,  and  Lidependence,  should  have 
ceased  to  rend  the  air.  Rousseau  and  the  Encyclopaedists 
were  the  idols  and  oracles  of  the  a^e.  Rome  received  her 
fiill  instalment  of  malignity  and  calumny,  in  the  language 
of  Protestantism,  as  the  Babylon  of  -mystical  abomina- 
tions. Benedict  XIV.  had  worn  the  tiara  through  a 
long  and  illustrious  pontificate;  obtaining  the  respect  of 
the  whole  world  by  his  extraordinary  acquirements,  his 
talents,  his  sanctity,  his  prudence,  his  mildness,  and  his 
moderation.  Clement  Xill.  possessed  both  piety  and 
courage:  under  whose  reign  the  surges  of  public  opinion 
tL^Bxast  the  order  of  St.  Ignatius  beat  witn  an  infernal 
violence.  The  Jesuits  were  not  to  be  endured  by  an  age 
which  had  winked  at  Gallicanism,  Jansenism,  Molinism, 
the  supremacy  of  cowtesans,  and  every  form  of  worldli- 
ness  or  latitudinarianism,  so  long  as  they  imdermined,  in 
their  several  operations,  the  only  true  system  of  spiritual 
fltithority.  They  had,  therefore,  to  eivca\3ai\«t  \!ftfe  tc^sj^ 
polished  ridicule  and  sarcasm  from  «31  ftkfe  \AftTwr3  ^sasM»*- 
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otfitterB  ^?^^  fortunes  <>* ''^L  aiig**'**^  «nizad«>  «*^ 
^e  decay;»|^^l,ed  «*^Sied^f  T^bS^ttoli? 

raised  t\ie  tong     ^^  e^  *  foreign, «»^^ormoii9** 

S«S^^^-^"rSSrre«*r«f  iSvo,  with  an  agj 
S^nVrXSc  <«^'^rjy  firing  a  ^^^«t^gW« 

t^e  cfr^^fafotnons  «?*"%as  t»ade.t«  ^^^.eioes' 
oue  of  t«  *f  ?AalftgndV*^a  of  saJ»te  «?^stianVty 
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dise  of  Paraguay.  Its  fathers  were  now  cruelly  enticod 
and  entangled  into  disastrous  connections  with  sundry  com* 
mercial  houses  at  Paris  and  in  other  places.  They  were 
banished  ii'om  Portu^  under  circumstances  of  revoltinff 
cruelty, — Protestant  nistorians  being  themselves  horrified 
at  their  treatment.  The  court  and  parliament  of  France, 
under  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  a  mighty  patron  of  the  new 
school,  were  little  more  gentle  in  their  conduct  than  those 
in  power  at  Lisbon.  The  rules  of  their  institute  were  shown 
up,  as  it  was  thought,  before  an  age  wrapt  in  the  adora- 
tion of  its  own  w£dom  and  excellence.  Their  colleges 
were  dispersed ;  the  bond  of  union  with  their  general  was 
dissolved,  their  property  confiscated ;  their  members  were 
provided  with  scanty  pensions  never  pimctuaUy  paid.  Who- 
ever struck  at  them  or  tormented  tnem  was  held  to  have 
rendered  good  service  to  God  and  mankind. 

Nor  were  matters  much  better  in  Spain.    The  councils 
of  Madrid  had  been  long  under  French  influence.     Ferdi- 
nand VI.,  dying  witliout  issue  in  August  a.d.  1759,  wof 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  of  Naples,  as  Charles 
III.     On  this  event,  Don  Philip  of  Parma  ought  to  have 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  whilst  his  terri- 
tories were  to  revert  to  Austria,  according  to  the  treaty 
-.    at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  instead  of  which,  as  the  eldest  son  of 
Charles  was  insane,  his  second  was  to  follow  him  in  sway- 
'    ing  the  Spanish  sceptre,  and  Ferdioand,  his  third,  assumed 
\  the  Neapolitan  crown.     Philip  himself  and  the  court  of 
i-  Vienna  were  induced  to  acquiesce  in  the  altered  arrange- 
.-:  ment  through  the  potent  mediation  of  France,  intent  at 
i  that  time  upon  realising  the  famous  family  compact  of  the 
y  Bourbons.     Chai-les  III.  therefore  adopted  the  general  po- 
'Ucy  of  ()ersecuting  the  Jesuits.    Their  property  and  papers 
-  Were  seized,  their  persons  arrested  and  banished,  their  beau- 
■  z  tifvl  dominion  in  South  America  was  crushed,  just  as  the 
■"l^eai'tlessness  of  boyhood  destroys  the  most  exquisite  but- 
^^^rfly.     His  advisere,  Aranda,  Campomanes,  and  Florida 
-^lanca,  deemed  themselves  little  less  than  illuminated  si^es, 
^^Iien  tliey  thus  contiibuted  to  accelerate  the  avatar  of  ra- 
^'^^ionalism  and  revolution.    Clement  XIII.\T3L'TOs\.t««D"" 
'k-^ratcd.  Thousands  of thedetestMsociety'we^Te^Sfiaci^rQ? 
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the  bonnty  and  protection  of  the  Holy  See  in  a  state  of  desti- 
tution and  infirmity^  exactly  as  if  tnej  had  been  so  many 
convicted  criminals.  His  Holiness  met  with  the  grossest 
insults  from  every  sovereign  oftheHouse  of  Bourbon.  Hie 
Duke  of  Parma  had  sanctioned  several  secular  and  spuitml 
innovations  in  his  duchies,  originally,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, fiefs  of  the  Chiuvh;  upon  which  an  exconmranica- 
tion  naturally  ensued,  a.d.  1768;  but  which  this  petty 
potentate  was  enabled  to  baffle  and  defy,  hounded  on  as  he 
was  into  secure  contumacy  by  the  greatest  powers  of  En- 
rope.  How  could  they  wonder  aft^wards,  that  they  had 
to  reap  as  they  had  sown?  France,  Spain,  Naples,  Panni, 
Modena,  Vemc«,  Portugal,  lifted  up  their  yoices  in  ou 
united  chorus  for  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  St.  Ignatioi. 
Avi^on  and  Benevento  were  seized,  Castro  Rondglioiii 
and  Ferrara  claimed.  The  pontiff  replied,  with  the  spirit 
of  an  inspired  confessor,  ^'  I  nave  done  my  duly ;  I  laum 
how  small  my  secular  means  are;  but  were  ^ey  less,  I 
would  much  rather  terminate  my  life  in  sorrow  and  misoj 
than  dishonour  my  gi-ey  hairs  on  the  brink  of  the  grars  if 
a  betrayal  of  my  conscience."  In  addressing  Maria  Um- 
resa,  he  added,  '^  Prayers  and  tears  are  my  weapon,  in 
honouring  externally  the  potentates  whom  God  is  pleitfed 
to  employ  for  the  castigation  of  His  Chm'ch.''  Yet  era 
Austna  was  deaf  to  these  touching  and  pensive  appeab; 
and  when,  in  another  year,  the  great  bell  of  the  Gapitd  an- 
nounced his  dissolution,  every  individual  at  Rome  bewailed 
his  loss.  His  successor,  Gangnnelli,  Clement  XIV,,  endea- 
voured to  avoid  his  destiny.  He  yielded  alone  to  the  exi- 
gency of  circumstances,  fulfilling  his  functions  in  aU  othtf 
respects  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  and  accuracj* 
The  pecuniary  incumbrances  of  the  Patrimony  had  swolki 
to  74,000,000  of  scudi,  which  he  provided  for  by  a  rend 
of  apiculture  and  commerce,  in  connection  with  the  inoili 
rigid  economy.  At  length  Austria  demanded  the  8uppF» 
sion  of  the  obnoxious  fatliers.  His  Holiness,  foreseeing  tltfl 
uselessness  of  further  opposition,  gave  way,  as  ifyieldia  ] 
up  his  life,  a.d.  1773.  Thus  were  the  watch-dogs  sunSm^ 
dered  to  the  woWea-,  ^<&  Vei\At  licking  their  lips  with  jnlvf  i^: 
lation.     Deisui  mA  'BTO\fie^»si\haccL  ^^-^o^uiy^^Qt  ^oy,    jR*f  |bl 
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derick  gladly  received  and  welcomed  the  exiles^  from  the 
mere  prudential  recollection  that  they  could  not  fail  to 
confer  at  least  intellectual  advanta^  upon  his  subjects ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time^  his  reg^ardlessness  of  all  religious 
dogmas  thus  exhibited,  as  he  conceived,  the  natural  and 
essential  superiority  of  philosophy  over  Christianity.  Eng- 
land strokcKl  her  self-complacencv  also,  only  in  another 
way.  Hume  and  Hartley,  with  a  host  of  others,  peiformed 
for  her  what  Diderot  and  his  associates  had  done  for  the 
continent.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  fact 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  Stuarts,  the  rights  of  private 
judgment  had  borne  their  blossoms  and  fruits.  Boldness 
of  investigation  had  been  carried  into  every  department  of 
theology  and  morals  by  Locke  and  Cudworth,  until  the 
broad  worldliness  of  Hcmdley  and  the  Hanoverian  divines 
overlaid  or  deleted  any  vestiges  that  might  othei*wise  re- 
main of  piety  in  public  or  private  life.  Erastianism  and 
Arianism  overran  the  Anglican  establishment;  the  Non- 
jurors, ynih  their  small  dogmatism,  withered  into  obscurity; 
the  universities  became  i*enowned  for  harlotry  and  hard 
drinking;  the  thirty-nine  articles  were  subscribed,  as  Gib- 
bon says,  '^  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile ;"  and  the  trumpet  of 
Methodism  only  once  more  prepared  the  way  for  the  va- 
garies of  Puritans  and  Evangelicals.  Matenal  prosperity 
alone  throve.  Walpole,  through  his  long  pacific  adminis- 
tration, had  '^  laid  up  goods  for  many  years ;"  nor  had  the 
Felhams  perpetrated  any  real  mischief  in  tampering  with 
the  springs  of  national  industry.  The  interlude  of  Uharles 
Edward,  in  attempting  to  recover  the  throne  of  his  family, 
informed  mankind!,  that  when  the  choice  lay  between  roysd 
fools  and  royal  brutes,  the  British  would  prefer  the  latter 
upon  condition  of  their  rejecting  transubstantiation.  The 
'  Seven  Years'  War  augmented  the  debt  to  146,000,000/. 
i'fterling;  but  the  trident  of  the  ocean  was  in  the  hands  of 
^George  III.,  and  Toryism  soon  i*esolved  to  tax  the  colonies. 
-  Bute,  Bedford,  Kockingham,  Grenville,  Grafton,  and 
^ITortb,  instead  of  looking  across  the  Atlantic  with  the  eyes 
'of  statesmen,  indulged  notions  and  wishes  like  those  of 
'^Cidas,  that  whatever  they  there  touched  migVit  ^xxisv^Ns^^i^ 
S^oId•    They  moreover  served  a  ma&tet  vi\lqi^  e»jc^^BCk.^^»^ 
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phorically  were  as  long*  as  those  of  the  ftbulous  monarch  of 
Phry^a ;  his  whole  soiil  was  one  coknflal  prejudice.  The 
Stamp  Act  wtis  tlie  first  stone  thrown  with  any  decided  vi- 

§oury  A.D.  1765,  which  wad  followed  up  within  two  years  liT 
utitis  on  tea,  pa^jer,  ^^^^  <uid  colours.  Am^can  oppoo- 
tion  assumed  shape  and  form  with  a  most  ™f"wciTig  aspeet^ 
and  with  tlie  philosopher  Benjamin  Franklin^  -who  hid 
dmwn  down  Hcfhtning  from  the  clouds,  to  direct  its  prooo- 
durc.  Massachusetts  and  Boston  stood  finth  in  the  fbie- 
groimd  when  Lord  North  took  office  as  pramier,  a.d.  1770, 
and  seemed  ready  to  withdraw  the  hateful  imposts,  conU 
the  colonists  only  he  cajoled  into  the  oonoessionthat,  undv 
their  circumstances,  taxation  without  representatian  w» 
not  unrig'htful  in  principle.  Such  ahstractions,  however^ 
must  hecome  objects  of  abhorrence  when  the  minds  of  ohd 
have  got  hig'hly  excited ;  the  more  so,  from  their  Tcqr  9^ 
de£niteness  investing'  them  with  an  air  of  mystery  wi 
monstrosity.  Half  measures  were  adopted  until  the  geoBi 
of  insun'ection  was  fairly  invoked.  Tne  Boston  Pgrt  Bl 
passed  in  March  a.d.  1774,  preparatory  to  the  tug  of  wv. 
The  conciliatory  propositions  of  Chatham  were  rejeefad  the 
next  year,  after  which  the  first  blood  was  qnlt  at  LenDp 
ton,  in  April  a.d.  1776. 

The  battle  of  Bimker's  Hill  might  weU  have  dissqMtil 
the  idea,  that  a  few  regiments  would  suffice  to  couMpa 
Ameiica.  A  fruitless  expedition  against  Canada,  an  ito 
part  of  the  provincials,  threw  tlie  latter  on  a  series  0fd»»- 
tensive  campaigns,  in  wliich  Washington,  t^e  Fabios  ft 
his  country^  won  immoi-tal  renown,  not  by  guinin^  brilfitfl 
victoiies,  but  through  the  heroic  and  unbrokidn  perseveraifl 
of  his  untarnished  patriotism.  Mutual  animosity  had  latfl 
generated  a  plan  for  total  separation  from  the  modMi^ 
country ;  and  as  the  result  of  many  protracted  discusBMii^ 
the  Declaration  by  the  Tlm*teen  United  States  of  lW| 
Independence  bears  date  on  the  4th  of  July  a.d.  17i 
Some  months  before,  Howe  had  quitted  Halifax  at 
head  of  30,000  men,  with  which  he  penetrated  into 
midland  districts ;  whilst  Burgoyne  marched  from 
against  ^ew  ^(»!Vl,  «:cA  C\isvtQU  attacked  the  Ca 
-(nneral  Lee  irostr^^i^  ^<&\u^  ^x^^os^  vbsmI  ^^reserved 
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^f  Belf-reproach  and  national  mortification  prevented  them  at 
^Jtet  from  perceiving  this  feet ;  whilst  every  where  besides 
"teooghout  Christendom,  it  was  amidst  shouts  of  exulting 
oelamation  that  the  standard  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  rose 


^f^BT  the  summits  of  the  Alleghanies. 

1'.  I. 

'f''  CHAPTER  XVin. 

tl,  iuD.  1398-1792. 

3*         VSSmJLRK  AND  KORWAT^  SWEDEN — POLAND-— RUSSIA — PARTITION- 
X   . ,  TREATIES  AND  THEIR  RESULTS. 

^'  The  Scandinavian  kingdoms  had  been  nominally  held  to- 
■?'  getiher  for  several  generations  by  the  Union  of  Calmar, 
"f,^  which  broke  to  pieces  before  the  first  quarter  of  the  six- 
^  teenth  century  terminated.    The  only  wonder  was,  that  it 
?'  bad  continuea  so  long.     Denmark  was  the  leading  mem- 
'    her  of  the  confederacy,  and  had  elected  its  kings  from  the 
f    house  of  Holstein-Oldenburg  ever  since  a.d.  1447.    The 
-     eonfusions  of  civil  war  and  national  jealousies  seem,  how- 
ever^ hardly  to  have  ceased  throughout  the  entire  period. 
The  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians,  entertained  to- 
wards each  other  the  most  intense  hatred ;  particularly  the 
two  former,  whose  contentions  always  wore  a  character  of 
deadly  rivalry.    The  great  femily  of  the  Stures  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  Sweden ;  claiming  to  do  so  by  a  kind 
of  hereditary  right,  which  Christiem  II.  attempted  to 
extinguish  lloth  by  arms  and  treaty,  a.d.  1520.     Russia 
Had  proffered  her  rather  perilous  assistance  towards  the 
subjugation  of  patiiotism  at  Stockholm,  where  the  axe  of 
the  executioner  shed  such  torrents  of  blood,  that  the  entire 
capital  and  country  rose  up  against  the  Danish  tyrant. 
But  the  source  of  his  unpopularity  lay  still  deeper.     As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Eric,  the  immediate  successor  of  Mar- 
garet, the  Swedes  had  revolted,  and  chosen  their  grand- 
marshal  Charles  Canuteson,  descended  from  the  royal  race 
of  Bonde,  to  be  first  their  regent  and  finally  their  recQ%« 
nised  sover^n.     After  his  abdication  «£ii  t^<s^,\^  ^^ 
phew  Stem  Store  jheaded  the  party  tot  Ti^\kfQjelm^«^^^ 


aoe  ummmmmmanm*^    [aji.  14IMMl|  < 


the  meeemnaa,  of  dia  OUSSmxghem  ftr  niM  tkiii 
jeaff.    T^iroaAo^ 

of  the  ArchlnsDop  nfTTpnul^  ooold  genoraUj  taift  Hi 
from  the  wealth  and.  nAlnmm»^^  ftttedhed  to  tliafc  ttUfi 
the  pregnant  abilities  of  its  occnpants.     Trolloy  Ae 
then  wearing  the  primatial  mitre,  liad  opposed  lihe  f 
Steen  Sture,  and  was  persecuted  £)r  doing  so  bjrtkei 
where  at  the  crisis  a  majoritj  sided  with  the  inemuittf  j 
ists.     The  spiritual  pestilence  of  Lntheranism  vm  M 
rapidly  spreading  oyer  the  north  ;  and  the  aichUdiflplM'' 
ing  appealed  to  Fope  Leo  X.  for  redress^  his  HoiHaii^ 
communicated  the  patriots,  and  committed  the  euerfiB 
of  the  Bull  to  Chnstiflm,  who  wae  hrotheNB-Inr'teft 
Emneror  Charles  V.    The  Daniah  iwon^^ffifc  mMmfM^ 
fulfilled  his  nii8sio&  with  tenible  praaptitaae  aod  <    *^ 
The  new  opinions  in  reli^^ion  thererare  became  mora 
aUe  than  might  otherwBO  hate  bean  the  case  to  i 
and  ignorant  multttodes,  assured  bj  their  cniftjr  hdU 
that  i-esistance  against  oppression  woaM  be  renctered  Mfr 
cessfiil  by  a  reception  of  heresy.   There  appeared,  mcraofSi 
a  hero  at  hand,  ready  to  proye  what  was  asserted  by  Ut 
own  irresistible  sworct    Gustayns  Yasa  was  the  gieat-at" 
phew  of  Ganuteson^  and  therefore  nearly  related  to  Ab 
late  administrator ;  for  the  second  Steen  Store  had  abesdjr 
ialien.     Circumstances  soon  placed  him  on  the  crest  of  Ae 
^pulnr  waye.     His  &thcr  had  been  murdered  on  the  bcii^ 
told ;  he  escaped  himself  to  the  mines  and  moontaiw  of 
Dalecarlia.     At  first  working  as  a  common  labourer  witk 
his   countrymen  underground;  he  gradually  disdoeed  Ub 
rank :  won  all  hearts  oy  his  talents^  eloquenceiy  and  that 
magical  spell  of  intellectual  sorcery  which  almost  creat» 
the  agency  for  effecting  its  purposes :  led  them  forthwith 
against  the  goyemor  of  the  province,  whom  with  the  gar- 
rison they  massacred  without  mercy ;  so  that^  haying  finis 
baptised  their  banner  in  gore,  retreat  fit)m  their  enteipnK 
was  impossible,  and  it  was  necessary  either  to  conquer  or 
die.     ESq)loit  followed  on  exploit ;  Gustayus  found  him- 
self victorious  in  every  quarter ;  ^^octifiaos  fLoeked  in  fiom 
one  end  of  the  realm  to  the  oi^^.    1^^  wu^wshmmpi  ^aS^ 
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increased^  until,  in  a.d.  1523,  the  crown  at  Stockholm  re- 
waL*ded.  the  in^'epiditj  of  his  achievements.     So  general 
was  the  revolution,  that  it  crossed  immediately  to  Copen- 
hagen.    Ghiistiem  was  deposed  from  the  thrones  of  both 
Denmai'k  and  Noi'wav ;  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
and  Sleswi":,  being  elected  in  his  stead,  as  Frederick  I. 
But  for  this  advancement  he  had  to  pay  dearly.     The 
throne  was  not  hereditaiy;   and  therefoi'e,  when  the  no- 
bility and  clergy  had  nominated  their  prince,  the  object 
was  to  exact  horn  him  tlie  hai'dest  conditions  to  which  he 
could  be  brought  to  submit.     In  this  instance,  he  foimd 
hinLself  obliged  to  restore  to  the  magnates  their  mortgaged 
propei'ties,  and  confirm  by  law  the  bondage  of  the  j)ear 
santiy.    A  council  of  state  also  hampei'ed  every  royal  in- 
tention and  measure^  while  such  was  the  position  and 
an'ogance  of  the  aristocracy,  that  they  reserved  the  right 
of  declming  war  against  their  own  crown,  should  the  ca- 
pitulation m^de  by  the  latter  ever  seem  to  be  violated. 
jPi'ederick  governed  mth  one-sided  mildness  and  wisdom, 
as  did  his  son  Ghiistiem  III.,  a.d.  1533-59 ;  upon  protest- 
ant  principles,  operating*  in  Denmark  precisely  as  they 
worked  in  England.    The  Church,  being  rich  and  power- 
ful, had  an  enemy  in  every  nobleman  who  wished  to  re- 
Jlenish  his  purse  or  aggi*andise  his  power  at  her  expense. 
t  became  therefore  the  most  popular  thing  in  the  world 
to  establish  the  novel  opinions  of  a  self-styled  refoi*mation. 
The  sovereign  acted  with  the  senate,  so  that  both  sat  down 
to  the  feast  of  confiscation  together.    Orders  were  issued  for 
the  oiTCst  of  the  Catholic  prelates,  with  the  altemative  of 
martyi-doq;i  or  conformitv.    llie  entirety  of  their  large  pos- 
■      sessions  fell  into  the  cofiers  of  their  spoliators.     Here  and 
=^     there  were  found  fidthftil  souls,  the  Sir  Thomas  Mores 
and  the  Bishop  Fishers  of  their  countiy;   but  upon  the 
"     whole,  so  reckless  was  the  pei*secution,  and  so  barefaced 
-    the  plunder,  tliat  Luthei*  himself  remonstrated  at  the  scan- 
=-  dais  tJiey  brought  ujwn  his  cause.      License  imiversally 
''  jirevailed,  as  every  hairier  of  moral  restraint  was  broken 
s^down.      The  constitution  lost  its  equipoise  through  the 
-"^  Jestioiction  of  tlie  episcopal  order ;  the  tcti\^Vk\t\% 
^^^eges  of  the  people  were  ci'ushed  benejatToL  \Saft  'vxBar^ 
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of  the  now  resistless  aristocracy;  those  who  loved  their 
religion  emipimted  to  the  Netherlands  or  expired  in  prison: 
it  was  conijmlsory  to  do  so^  or  subscribe  an  hereti(»l  con- 
fesHion.  ^or  did  the  oppression  cease  nntil  reaction  had 
set  in;  and  thraugh  another  revolution  the  crown  crif  Den- 
mark wtis  nmdered  one  of  the  most  absolute  in  Europe. 
Ghiisticm  III.  had  been  obliged  to  renounce  the  right  of 
elevatinp^  citizens  to  the  rank  of  nobles.  The  latter,  tilias 
limit<id  in  number,  fancied  that  their  monopoly  woidd  keep 
thom  more  securely  at  the  helm  of  affairs ;  in  whicli  ibeir 
selfishness  oveiTeached  itself.  Even  the  diets  went  oat  of 
use  from  a.d.  1536  to  a.d.  1660.  The  Norwegian  pro- 
vinces wei-e  united  with  the  Danish  sceptre  in  a.d.  1&39; 
tlirougliout  their  extent  Lutheranisn  was  also  introdnoed 
by  force  of  aims. 

Noi-way  had  been  divided  into  a  number  of  pettv  piitt- 
cipalitics  imtil  the  ninth  century,  when  their  generaf  amal- 
gamation occurred ;  although  httle  is  known  of  its  inteml 
history  until  the  Union  of  Calmar^  a.d.  1397,  except  tint 
the  feudal  tenures  never  appear  to  have  struck  root  npon 
so  peculiar  a  soil.  Fredenck  II.,  son  of  Chrislieni  nln 
conquered  the  brave  inliabitants  of  Dlthmarsen,  ardently 
attached  to  liberty;  and  in  a  war  of  seven  years  againft 
Sweden,  a.d.  1563-70,  acquired  Jempteland,  SchoDe% 
Hiiijedalen,  Halland,  Bleckengen,  and  Gothland,  in  retoff 
for  a  resignation  of  all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  I0 
family  as  against  the  representatives  of  Gustavus  Va» 
Such  was  the  peace  of  Stettin,  which  his  successor,  Ch* 
tiem  IV.,  develoi)ed  into  a  source  of  no  inconsidenlik 
prospeiity,  until  the  victories  of  the  Swedish  genenh 
Torstenson  and  Horn,  supported  by  a  Dutch  fleet,  «• , 
vereed  the  whole  scene.  Denmai'k  had  dared  to  provobi 
her  ancient  rival,  for  which  the  penalty  paid  was  bo4 
prompt  and  i)ermanent.  All  that  had  been  gained  ^\ 
Stettm  was  lost  by  the  treaty  of  Bromsebrae,  a.d.  1645» 
confirmed  by  the  subsequent  pacification  of  WestphaEt^l 
with  the  aclditions  of  Bremen  &nd  Vei*den :  it  was  tM 
this  junctui'e  that  Sweden  culminated  and  Denntftl 
declined.  Clanstiem,  however,  laid  the  blame  on  his  fi^l 
tious  and  ovevbeasmg  iL^'^\:^,^^\isa^e  so  universally  i^| 
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knowledged,  that  his  son  Frederick  III.,  with  the  ftdl  con* 
sent  of  his  subjects,  changed  his  elective  and  precarious 
authority  into  an  absolute  prerogative,  to  be  thencefor- 
ward for  ever  hereditary  in  his  family,  a.d.  1660.  The 
realm  might  then  have  recovered  its  ascendency  in  the 
Baltic,  had  it  not  been  for  the  dispute  between  the  royal 
and  ducal  lines  of  Holstein-Gottorp.  The  founder  of  the 
last  was  Adolphus,  the  younger  son  of  Frederick  I.,  who 
received  from  his  elder  brother,  a.d.  1544,  half  of  Sleswick 
and  Holstein,  holding  the  one  as  a  fief  of  Denmaik,  and 
the  other  as  belonging  to  the  German  empire.  It  was 
attempted,  at  the  arran^^ement  of  Roschild,  to  abrogate 
the  allegiance  of  Sleswick;  but  without  any  advantageous 
results,  since  for  thirty  years,  a.d.  1659-89,  neither  the 
peace  of  Copenhagen,  nor  the  contract  of  Rendsburg,  nor 
the  treaties  of  Fontainebleau  and  Altona,  could  terminate 
the  paltry  contention.  It  was  natm^al,  under  the  circum- 
stances,  that  the  dukes  of  Holstein  should  act  with  Swe- 
den, through  their  jealousy  and  abhorrence  of  Danish 
supremacy.  One  of  them  married  Hedwiga  Sophia,  elder 
sister  of  Charles  XII. ;  their  son,  Charles  Freaerick,  be- 
came the  husband  of  Anne  Petrowna,  eldest  daughter  to 
Peter  the  Great ;  and  the  issue  of  this  imperial  alliance, 
dharles  Peter  Ulric,  as  the  adopted  nephew  of  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  succeeded  her  on  the  Russian  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Peter  III.,  consort  to  Catharine  II.  At 
length  the  ancient  claims  of  Holstein-Gottoi-p  were  ad- 
justed by  the  exchange  of  Oldenbourg  and  Delmenhorst, 
of  which  the  former  was  conferred  as  a  duchy  on  the 
younger  branch  of  the  family  resident  at  Eutin,  and  ad- 
ministering the  secularised  bishopiic  of  Lubeck.  Including 
Holstein  in  its  integrity,  as  at  present  arranged,  the  popu- 
lation of  Denmark  may  be  taken  as  about  equal  to  that  of 
Scotland ;  its  revenues  of  1,500,000Z.  sterling;  are  encum- 
bered with  a  debt  of  less  than  4,000,000/.,  with  a  territory 
of  rather  more  than  20,000  square  nailes,  exclusive  of  Nor- 
way. Hence,  notwithstanding  its  colonies  in  the  east  and 
yrestf — its  40,000  troops  and  twenty  ships  of  the  line,  con- 
stituting its  naval  and  miHtanr  forces,  could  never  be  ki^^ 
in  activity,  even  during  a  few  cam^ca^oa)  -w^^^iX*  ^s^^ 
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sidu*s.  The  Christierns  and  Fredericks  reigned  altemately 
and  in  succession ;  nor  did  their  history  present  any  evente 
of  iiniwi-tance  after  France  and  England  Lad  ciiaranteed 
tlipm  the  posscFsion  of  Sleswick  on  the  14tk  of  July^  A.n. 

In  fact  the  priory  of  Sweden  had  taken  the  wind  ont  of 
theii-  sails.  Tliis  kingdom  presented  another  instance  of 
what  Protestantism  was  to  cost  its  professors.  Gustavns 
Vasa  erected  his  fame,  as  well  as  his  throne^  upon  the  nuns 
of  religious  tmth  and  ecclesiastical  spoliations;  bis  pet- 
soual  income  indeed  rarely  exceeded  24,000  mai^  whilBt 
his  expenses  were  00,00(5 ;  but  the  wealth  of  the  wml 
treasury,  with  which  lie  beat  down  his  enemies  and  made 
the  crown  liereditaiy  instead  of  elective  in  his  own  fiunilT, 
at  the  Diet  of  Westerfias,  a.d.  1644,  altogether  flowed 
from  the  enormous  proiwrty  which  he  had  wrested  fiwn 
the  clerg}*^  and  innumerable  conventual  establishments.  His 
agent  in  the  labours  of  spiritual  innovation  was  the  yoj 
counternnrt  of  the  English  Cranmer,  gaining  the  primMJ 
of  Upal  by  an  apostasy,  and  subjugating*  the  pastors  of  tb 
peoiue  into  becoming  mercenary  ag^ts  oi  govemmeat  The 
malediction  of  heaven  a])peared  m  the  fratenial  discord  of 
the  royal  children :  Ei-ick  XIV.  was  deposed  afler  the  com- 
mission of  murder  with  his  own  hand ;  his  brother,  Job 
III.,  succeeded,  who  had  allied  himself  with  a  pious  CathO' 
lie  princess  of  the  Jogellons ;  the  good  sense  of  the  w» 
sovereign  had  oi)ened  liis  eyes  to  the  hollowness  and  nrii" 
chiefs  of  hei*esy,  and  the  queen,  as  may  well  be  imaging 
wished  for  notliing  so  nincli  as  the  conversion  of  her  h» 
band  to  the  true  faith  :  in  time,  and  through  the  grace  of 
God,  she  had  her  desires  i-ealised.  Tlie  priests  remainiBg; 
together  with  those  usurj>ing  their  positions,  were  asstf" 
bled,  apparently  for  tho  jmrpose  or  suppl^'ing  several  i^ 
cant  sees,  and  particularly  tlie  ai'chbishopric  void  by  4l 
decease  of  its  late  tniitorous  occuimnt,  when  King  Job 
fairly  avowed  before  them  all  that  heresy  and  schism  hd 
bligiited  the  welfare  of  every  country  they  bad  visitfldii 
that  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  was  a  quicksand  ttid* 
delusion ;  that  the  Roman  Church  was  alone  Catholic  ill 
Apostolic,  l)emg,  wa  ^[ie  ivcw  %«W)  ^soofirmed  by  the  Serif 
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tures  and  the  blood  of  so  many  martjTS.    His  younger 
brother  Charles  stiU  adhered  to^Pi-otestantisni;  as  a  path 
of  ambition  pretty  cei-tain^  in  the  judgment  of  the  Lu- 
therans, to  place  him  on  the  Swedish  thi-one :  it  ultimately 
proved  so,  since  the  proprietors  of  ecclesiastical  estates 
could  never  be  permanently  satisfied  with  their  tides  under 
any  other  circumstances.     Nevertheless,  until  his  death, 
John  III.  maintained  his  ground,  and  procured  the  election 
of  his  eldest  son,  Sigismund,  to  the  thorny  sceptre  of  Po- 
land, A.D.  1687.   Five  years  after  his  coi-onation,  on  the  de- 
cease of  his  father,  Sigismund  returned  home  and  assumed 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  a.d.  1502,  which  led  to  a  violent  and 
sanguinary  contest,  since  the  Protestants  had  already  found 
themselves  strong  enough  to  impose  u|)on  him  severe  con- 
ditions, of  whicli  the  chief  one  was,  that  the  younger  bro- 
ther of  his  father  should  officiate  as  i^gent  duiing  his  ab- 
sence :  in  itself  it  was  almost  tiintamount  to  a  de]X)sition ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  final  result 
of  the  war  was  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  Polish  mon- 
arch.    His  victoiious  uncle,  Charles  Duke  of  Sudermania, 
fonnall}'-  took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  con- 
firmed to  him  and  his  heii-s  so  long  as  they  adhered  to  the 
novel  opinions.     Catholicism  was  suppressed  with  a  i-ough 
and  merciless  bi^tiy,  by  no  means  extinct  in  the  present 
day.  The  son  of  Chatles  IX.  was  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who 
commenced  his  reign  at  only  eighteen,  a.d.  1611.    The 
nation  was  absorbed  in  hostilities  against  Denmark,  Poland, 
and  Eussia;  but  by  an  arrangement  concluded  at  Stolbowa, 
A.D.  1617,   he  acquii-ed  ftom  the  new  dynasty  of  the    . 
Czars  Kexholme  or  Carelia,  now  Wybourff,  and  Ingiia,  in 
addition  to  Esthonia,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of 
Sweden  for  many  years,  so  tljat  the  Russians  wei*e  thus 
entirely  excluded  from  the  Baltic  3  this  left  him  at  lilierty 
to  conquer  from  his  cousin  Sigismund  nearly  the  whole  of 
Livonia,  with  large  poi-tions  of  Pohsh  Prussia,  including 
Elbin^,  Memel,  and  Pillau.     During  the  well- managed 
minontv  of  liLs  daughter  Christina,  those  incoi-porations  of 
Jempteland,  Hiujedalen,  and  Halland,  with  some  others, 
were  won  from  Denmark,  which  rendered  the  kixv^dssis^ 
•more  compact  and  commensmtite  wit\i  tW  \n&»L!&Xk!c;^>X\^s^ 
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oLtained  in  Germany  through  the  acquisitions  of 

Verden,  and  Pomerania,     Profitable  yet  mdo  c 

bepran  to  engage  attention;  exemption  from  tdbiidK^ 
Sound  and  the  Belt  had  been  stipulated  &it  in  iwjH^. 
treaties.  Germans  and  Dutch  were  encouraged  to  MllS  _ 
throughout  the  country,  so  as  to  break  in  upon  tin  wttim  « 

Saly  of  the  Hansetowns,  \frhich  imported  the  nnr  {»■ 
uctions  of  Sweden,  and  returned  them  in  a  manu&cMlB  ^ 
state.    Christina  became  a  Catholic,  and  resigned  in  &Mtf^  ^ 
of  her  first  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus,  the  next  ProMrt  _ 
heir,  Count  Palatine  at  Deuxponts  EJeeburg,  whofiepritV 
monial  inheritance  consisted  of  two  castles^  one  bn^l  \ 


tt 


witli  nine  yilla^  and  a  half,  but  whose  energies  ni ' 
shook  the  north  of  Europe:  his  mother  was  the  sister  rf 


the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Charles  X.  had  no  »..— 
reached  his  capital,  a.d.  1654,  than  Denmark  and  VAd 
coalesced  for  recovering  some  of  their  losses.  The  YMf 
hero  roused  himself  like  an  insulted  lion,  besieged  GofSf 
hacfon,  seized  the  fertile  territories  of  Bahus,  Bleckai^ 
Sclionon,  and  the  island  of  Rngen,  together  with  some  un- 
conquered  districts  which  the  Polish  king*,  John  Oasimif 
Vasn,  lind  until  now  claimed  in  Livonia.  By  the  treaties 
of  l^oschild,  Copenhagren,  and  Oliva,  the  Elector  of  Braa- 
denl)urpf  became  independent  Duke  of  Pmssia,  and  Frede- 
rick III.  of  Denmark  absolute  sovereign  in  his  dominions^ 
A.D.  ICCO :  Poland  conceding  its  feudal  supi-emacy  otw 
the  former ;  the  latter  taking  fair  advantage,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  of  the  opprobrium  incuired  by  liis  turbulent 
and  intolerable  ainstoci-acy.  Charles  died  at  the  end  of  his 
thirty-eighth  year,  before  these  ])olitical  affaii-s  could  be 
altogether  settled ;  but  his  death  produced  no  im])ediment 
to  their  completion. 

His  son  and  successor,  Charles  XI.,  was  a  minor  in  his 
fifth  year,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Hedwiga 
of  Holstein.  She  so  conducted  his  education,  that  he  grew 
up  well  qualified  to  be  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  political  dis- 
simidation.  With  immense  personal  strength  ami  accom- 
plishments, his  mind  had  made  an  eai'ly  resolution  to 
master  men  rather  than  books.  Taste  for  literatiu-e  he 
bad  none :  his  knowledge  of  the  mei*e  science  of  gpovem- 
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ment  could  scarcely  be  mentioned,  and  yet  this  very  igno- 
rance blinded  Him  to  the  ulterior  consequences  of  actions 
•which  he  boldly  carried  through;  but  from  many  of 
which,  persons  endowed  with  more  principle  and  less  per- 
severance would  have  probably  shrunk  with  indignation. 
Hence,  on  coming  to  his  Ml  intellectual  maturity,  he  dis« 
entangled  the  royal  revenues  from  their  embarrasments^ 
"by  practising  upon  the  coin  of  the  realm  and  the  money- 
market  with  the  utmost  roguery  and  disingenuity.  Tran- 
sient and  partial  relief  was  thus  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
public  credit  and  the  ruin  of  private  families.  The  credi- 
tors of  the  crown  lost  about  nine  millions  of  dollars  by  a 
single  measure.  He  managed,  however,  by  such  means 
to  enfeeble  and  impoverish  his  aristocracy.  Its  overbear- 
ing influence  waned  in  the  Diet,  which  was  brought  by  de- 
crees to  strengthen  the  prerogative  generally,  as  had  oeen 
done  in  Denmark;  re-assuming  those  rich  domainial  estates 
that  had  been  thoughtlessly  granted  away,  and  establish- 
ing the  right  of  inheritance  for  the  female  hne.  The  king 
married  Ubica  Eleonora,  a  daughter  of  Frederick  III.^ 
who  brou&^ht  from  the  court  of  her  father  at  Copenhagen 
the  best  pledge  of  peace  which  could  have  been  devised. 
Yet  there  was  no  quenching  the  inflammable  animosities 
of  the  two  nations,  who  agreed  in  nothing  but  their  ab- 
horrence of  Catholicity.  l5ie  fixture  Charles  XII.  was  now 
"bom,  A.D.  1682,  who  ascended  his  throne  at  Stockholm 
within  about  fifteen  years.  With  able  ministers,  a  hardy 
population,  an  enlarged  authority,  and  a  treasury  in  admi- 
rable order,  he  stood  out  in  strong  relief  as  the  youthful 
govereiffn  of  the  Baltic, — ^an  absolute  ruler  over  Sweden, 
Finland,  Carelia,  Ingria,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Bremen,  Ver- 
den,  great  part  of  Pomerania,  the  towns  of  Wismar  and 

-  Wioourg,  and  the  island  of  Rugen.    All  would  turn,  under 
1    Divine  Providence,  upon  the  prudence,  courage,  or  spirit 

which  he  might  manifest.    Nor  had  the  world  long  to  wait 

-  before  these  qualities  were  tested.     Denmark,  Poland,  and 
Bussia  fell  upon  him  immediately.  The  Danish  sovereigns 

^  liad  not  only  introduced  their  autocratic  constitution  into 
r   Norway,  but  had  undertaken  a  variety  oi  «^\\x«s^  ^^ 
-  gressions  against  the  subjects  of  Ho\a\«wDL-Qjo\X«t^*   'v^ 
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yooig'  duke  of  the  liAterliad  mnried  ftnrtercfOUHBi 
and  was  then  nrident  at  Stookkofan^  tiiroack  Ai  j*^^-- 
sore  of  his  oDponentB.  Hie  cMig»  mrtcfaBy  tamcMri  I 
the  line  of  owediBh  poBoj,  and  waa  wanaljr  «pM>i^_ 
his  joathfol  and  powerfbl  farothev^m-lBW'.  ChHhl^^Bli 
left  the  metropohB  of  his  kinffdem  in  Mnj  ajk  I^H^B 
never  to  retnzn  to  it.  Unxtinr  xua  fleet  wim  thi^< 
maritime  states,  he  attadoad  Cepenhama  hgrsaa 
dictating  at  TntTendahl  the  terms  ^a  treaty,  vMI1 
ftoed  me  Duke  of  Hobtein  to  the  perfeet  ea' 
Ua  rights  as  settled  at  Altona  in  a.i>.  1689.' 
marclied  against  Peter  the  Great^  gmhang  the 
Narva  Willi  eight  thooaand  Sfvredes  agamst  eiffhtf-i 
Russians.  Neverwas  a  triumph  more  eon^feto;  dAlMl ' 
its  genuine  lessons  ware  leaned  rather  hj  the  -natfi^ 
than  the  victors.  Instead  of  panmii^  fada  advairtmsiM 
r^^ard  to  tibe  Czar,  he  pressed  forward  to  flgfat-ttsiS 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Duna.  The  preatim  of  hh  JMW 
seemed  to  augment  as  he  proceeded.  D^atang  thefitti 
troops  of  Aug^stus^  after  a  severe  action^  he  onma 
Gourland  as  well  as  Livonia^  and  penetrated  tbnsigk 
liithuania  into  Poland.  That  nation  had  neither  will  aor 
independent  vitality  of  its  own;  its  military  aristoensy 
veiled  beneath  their  pretensions  to  patriotism  the  iMMfe 
exclusive  selfishness.  Chaiies  entered  Warsaw^  demnd- 
ing  the  election  of  another  monarch  instead  of  their  [VB> 
sent  one;  Augustus  Elector  of  Saxony.  The  sangmniij 
trium})h  of  Clissow  brought  on  the  surrender  of  CraeoWy 
and  the  enthronement  of  btanislaus  Leszinsky^  Waywodeof 
Posen,  A.D.  1702-4.  The  victory  of  Franstadt  came  after 
the  capture  of  Lemberg ;  but  the  conquerors  rushed  8t3l 
onwara,  through  Silesia  into  Saxony^  laying  the  entira 
electorate  under  contribution.  Peace  at  length  ensoed, 
confirming  the  election  of  Stanislaus,  granting  the  Swedish 
army  winter-quarters,  and  gratifving  the  basest  revenae 
and  mali^ty  of  human  nature,  oy  the  surrender  of  the 
patriotic  PatkuL  This  personage  had  gallantly  resisted 
the  encroachments  of  Cluurles  XI.  upon  tne  livonian  coih 
atitution ;  his  hand  being  cut  off  as  a  fbifeit  for  his  tuiiiN>>- 
tonate  presumption.    Escaping,  however,  to  the  coorts  of 
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Dresden  an«l  Warsaw.  h<?  bad  *-sr>rfC  A-r'-'trir  "^  '."i;i.r!i"* 
pon  Lo-Tiiit:e?.     Fr^rc  Pola:_i  fjf  La.,  ii-i-*-:**--  i:.t'.  J;:^ 

sti-aordiriiirr  :'or  the  E.fciiarr'iiirL:  ::  r:.r  X-^y-.-'-V-  s^-.'. 
axon  alliar;:^.  A'uins^'i*  ij/*''  ::L>fcL.''  r.i.L--':  i:  •:  •:.• 
)  his  eneiav.  c-iTrdr"*-  ::  -r^r"  r-.'.r     :    _--..-  u.-    .  ^ 

liepeac*:?  of  AiTr.r>*4a.:T.  a  :. .  1'  •'*. 

The  c'u-'-'^r  ot  Ci«4^'lrf^  .'-J  J  v  h-  -  .i*;-  .c  ^  ..i^^j-      ,-:  - 
omp'^titor  Pf-'*/ifr  Lad  si  '•-  '    ~  :-    '-•'<»'    -  •     --    •"'-'..' 
nd  futniv'.     He  L^  fclr-a."    '.•  *    -.---'   .':.,".--    .      .  .<' 
>t.  Pet«•vburl^  oecurc^i  -f^r*     :  .'-     .■:-  .     ,  .     .-■  -  - 
mprove  ni«on  d-r'f-.t-.     >!»-Z/r-'-;        :    .  j-        .-      --.  .      * 

iigitive  Hetiaai.  of  "ije  0'-»=~.a  i.-    ..  •.'--':     ^»  -•.       ^ 

"Tarva  into  t:-e  ***r>T»»*  c:  *^r    .:„-....-     v    -.     ..    ■"■    ^ 

•'inter  ot  A.D.  ir^fc^TT.-L  •.!>-       •—  >.  .-    •   '        •- . 

1  Jnne  r.*  the  san**:  ~<c.?    :.—    •--,-.*    '.      •   -   <• 
ominfitfon  overt!:*  >  :«r:-. .  sir  -  w'    :k---         -•  • -.  •.".. 

n  realitv.it  oo'jL^i  >?•.•*«  :      -  v-*:   ;.--::;.:,<:•      .   -  ^  .^' 
incetheie'.r^re  i.'^  :i.*er::c>  .--••    .->..    . ,  •:  .     •♦:.>-.• 
3r  the  exterLi-1  SL'jT6iii-'s>r:^-i:".  . -^^    ./     ,<..'.• 

cended  :r»>in  t;,-  r-irivi-    .r  j-rt.  .!•.:-..--     •  ,    -    / 
nance:  i*or  }.l^  :.:-  -.v  ^:r«  --e-         .   <•   .     ••     ..;       > 
soiirageon*  twT-irji*. ',•!.•  *,  i  •-••-     •:>'■..•-    o.  •    -  •'     :-•-» 
oldier.     H«f  T'ltr.ir-iC  J  .JX'  --'--.       .^  *        ^ 

igain^t  hi-  ^r-i..-:-^    Li-.i.jr  •-•-       —.<•:     «••     ..*<'-.   •  .  ^ 
rithdrev.-  irr^.   *L-r   "o  '   •:    v       .    :,-    «.•     •    •.     -  •  >  <' 
rith  anv  fi::r..''v  r-'sji-   if*  -.    -     v--       •  •>-  .•      .    . 
elf  at  .Vr. -■ji.c-  vi  i..»  ?•*"■-.     -   :  V    •   ••  --..- 

ler  A.I;.  iTj^.  'i.1  .    — r*  -r.  «    ••  •   -— :*     -        ..-«- ., 
rith  co:-Vrf-- •.     Sv*-..-i  :^y.   >-. :   •  ^  »i^      i    ^.--   .    ,-    .,  • .. 
Q  everv"  •  \ -**-^; :  -•-'. -.iv^:    .••.'.»•■</  •■•    -.    ».         ....    .* .- .^ 

.nd  fnl:*T  !%  .•  ::-•'.  :>*  i.n-  -:•   -i  •    -.•-*'-•      <.'     •    . , . 

uD.  1717.    C»r:-.'-i- A,->^r.»*    wr.*>'**''  «.    **.'  »••       <»7*i*. 

or  nuitii..' ii'^-jh  *v-  "^v *<.-''     r ,.,,.»••'•.      »'    ..« 

mpire,  a:n.ji»t  0?-*^t  lirr-^..*,.  :v*  •-•»-    ••'*".' .♦•'^  i**^     •'      ••*' 
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DecemlxT  a.d.  1718,  Charles  was  killed  in  the  trenches 
))V  a  ball  wliicli  pusscd  through  his  temples,  apparently  shot 
from  the  Swedish,  rather  than  the  Norwegian  side.  The 
tn'aties  of  Stockholm  and  Nvstadt  followed  in  due  course, 
A.D.  1719-21.  Bremen  and  Verden  were  sold  to  Geor^  I. 
as  tlic  price  of  his  electorate  of  Hanover.  Prussia  obtamed 
for  2,000,000  dollars  Pomerania,  as  far  as  the  Peene,  with 
Stettin,  U«edom,  and  Wollin.  j)enmark  restored  to  Swe- 
den Wismar,  Strabund,  Rugen,  and  Marstrand ,  but  she, 
in  return,  consented  to  pay  tolls  for  the  Sound,  with 
600,000  dollars  down ;  besiaes  recomisinff  the  rights  of 
Denmark  to  that  share  of  Sleswick  foiTneiOy  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Gottorp.  Augustus  II.  was  adcnowleqged  ' 
king  of  PoUmd ;  Stanislaus  i-etaining  the  regal  title,  and 
rcceivinff  1,000,000  dollars  for  its  support.  Russia  ao- 
quii-eil  legally  what  she  had  already  ^t  possession  of  hv 
foi*cc ;  namely,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  In^na,  and  Carelia,  wiut 
part  of  Wibo'urg,  and  all  the  islanos  fi-om  thence  to  ^ 
actual  boundaries  of  Courland.  The  triumphant  Czar  had 
also  confen*ed  upon  him  the  designations  of  Peter  the 
Gi'eat  and  EmpGror.  Ulrica  Eleonora,  younger  sister  of 
Charles,  with  her  consort  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesee 
Cnssel,  succeeded  to  tlie  Swedish  ci'own ;  but  the  ancient 
oligarchical  constitution  was  revived  in  the  ascendency  of 
the  Council  of  State.  A  casting,  or  at  least  a  double  vot^ 
constituted  the  chief  feature  of  the  limited  pi*erogatiY6; 
besides  that  the  throne  had  become  once  more  elective. 
In  A.D.  1720  Frederic  of  Hesse-Cassel  received  a  transfer 
ii*om  the  queen  of  her  royalty  to  himself,  with  the  consent 
of  the  aristocracy,  passing  over  the  pretensions  of  hff 
nepliew  Chai-les  f^reueric,  the  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottcnpk 
son  of  her  elder  sister  Hedwiga  Sophia,  deceased.  Bit 
the  once  potent  i*ealm  of  the  representatives  of  Gustavia 
Vasa,  which  had  contended  for  power  with  the  Dane,  tli« 
Sarmatian,  and  the  Muscovite, — which,  in  conjunction  with 
England  and  Holland,  had  put  a  cm'b  on  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  ti'iple  alliance  of  Sir  William  Temple,— 
had  now  little  else  than  its  glorious  reminiscences  to  subsist 
upon.  Its  t\vrbnVeTi\.  uoWca  x^w^d  themselves  into  parties^ 
under  the  leniAeTa  ft^WeoJowa^  wA'^^ssro.^  ^susummg  th 
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fantastic  titles  of  the  Hats  and  Gaps;  in  princiile,  the 
former  bein^  for  war^  and  the  latter  for  peace,  out  de- 
generating, m  reality,  into  nothing  more  than  French  and 
JKussian  factions,  perfectly  ready  to  be  pnrchased  when- 
ever a  suificient  price  was  forthcoming  for  their  services. 
The  Caps  were  again  subdivided  into  the  Night-caps  and 
the  Hunting-caps,  equally  mean,  mercenary,  and  trouble- 
some. The  Hats  or  French  party  obtained  the  ascendency 
in  the  Diet  of  a.d.  1738,  and  went  to  war  with  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg ;  sinking  their  defenceless  country  still 
lower  in  the  mire,  and  being  themselves  snatched  from 
destruction  only  through  the  choice  of  an  occupant  for 
their  shadowy  throne,  since  it  was  clear  that  their  Hessian 
monarch  woiud  leave  no  children.  Elizabeth  was  allowed 
to  nominate  Adolphus  Frederic  of  Holstein-Eutin,  of  the 
younger  line  of  this  family,  and  cousin  to  the  prince  whom 
she  had  appointed  her  own  successor.  His  coronation  did 
not  take  place  until  a.d.  1751 ;  yet  Sweden^  by  this  ar- 
rangement, at  the  p^ce  of  Abo,  a.d.  1743,  secured  Fin« 
land,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  province  of  Kymen« 
^^ard,  and  the  fortress  of  Nyslot.  The  Seven  Years'  War, 
mto  which  the  kingdom  was  drawn  by  France,  merely 
mnltiphed  its  mortifications.  Adolphus  Frederic  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Gustavus  HI.,  a.d.  1771,  who  effected 
an  important  revolution  at  Stockholm  in  the  following 
year,  on  an  understanding  with  France  alike  beneficial  to 
himself  and  his  subjects.  His  quick-sightedness  caught 
at  a  favourable  opportunity  for  once  more  rendering  the 
royal  authority  a  substance  instead  of  a  phantom.  Tlie 
Council  of  State  was  suppressed,  while  the  old  constitu- 
tion remained;  leaving  legislation  to  the  nobihty,  clergy, 
burghers,  and  peasants.  Gustavus,  however,  might  pro- 
pose, sanction,  or  reject  measures.  Executive  powers  were 
also  invested  in  him,  as  sovereign,  without  restriction.  He 
could  appoint  to  the  various  offices  of  each  governmental 
department  directly ;  yet,  nevertheless,  any  unanimous  opi- 
nion of  his  counsellors  was  to  be  obligatory ;  nor  was  ne 
to  declare  war  offensively  without  their  consent.  Swedish 
prosperity  wonderAilly  revived  for  a  brief  interval*,  -vV^sseL^ 
at  a  masked  ball,  the  king  was  afisafi&V&aA/^dL  Vj  Kskast* 
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stroi'uiy  the  avengfr  of  a  &lleii  oligarchy,  Maieih  a.d.  1793. 
Hi^*  son  (jSustavim  IV.  came  of  age  aoont  four  yean  md 
a  liiilf  afrerw'iutld ;  but  his  history  blends  itself  with  die 
French  Revolution. 

1 1  lins  1)een  tntly  remariced  by  Professor  Heeren,  that  the 
ruling  nations  of  the  north  were  of  twofold  descent^  V^^ 
Genntin  and  ])artly  Sclavonian, — a  diyersity  showing  itaea 
in  their  i-espective  governments.  Amon^  the  farmer  the 
feudal  system  had  been  established^  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  tlic  west  of  Europe ;  but  the  citizens  formed  a  separate 
order,  tliough  the  nobility  and  clergy  possessed  great jpre- 
liondei-ance.  In  the  Sclavonian  tribes  of  Poland  and  Bof 
si»,  on  the  contmiy,  the  nobility,  without  distinct  tefoM 
relations,  i-educed  the  people  to  slavery;  nor  could  oom- 
meiriid  classes  be  fosterad^  since  there  were  scarcely  anj 
ver}'  l;n*ge  to^vns  or  cities.  There  appeared  elements  for  i 
constitution,  tlierefoi-e,  in  the  one  case ;  in  the  other  thi^ 
wei*e  totally  wanting.  When  Sigismimd,  the  son  of  Caii- 
mir  the  Gi^t,  had  succeeded  his  brothers,  a.i>.  1606^  tb 
Sannatian  forests  wei*e  already  to  some  extent  dearad  and 
cultivated;  so  that  com  was  grown  and  even'eipQitedL 
But  a  state  of  bondage  prevented  the  serfs  from  maloDff 
progi'ess  in  the  arts  of  civil  life ;  and  religion  was  ths 
sole  consolation.  Sigismund  endeavoured  to  amdionto 
matters,  as  did  liis  successor  Sigismund  Au^stus,  the  Iflrt 
of  the  Jngellons  in  a  direct  male  line.  jLithuania  nu 
fonniilly  incorporated  with  Poland  at  the  Diet  of  LaUi% 
A.D.  IbtVJ ;  from  which  time,  Volhynia,  Podolia.  and  KjoVi 


conqueivd  at  an  eai'lier  period  from  the  czars,  were 

dei-ed  a])purtenances  of  JRed  Russia,  and  reduced  into  titf 
regular  foim  of  a  Polish  province.    But  unhappily  dtf 
cui'se  of  Protestantism  had  invaded  these  regions,  and  scs^ 
tered  the  seeds  of  discoixl  in  their  most  hateful  shape.  So 
ciniauism,  in  fact,  overspread  the  kingdom.     On  the  dest' 
of  Sigismund  Augustus,  a.d.  1572,  the  crown  might  I 
described  as  an  elective  one,  so  far  as  it  involved  any  if 
government  at  all.     It  was  rather  a  regal  title  confen 
upon  a  phantom  hovering  over  a  Phleptean  field  of  v 
canic  confosYon.    ^ii\\v(s\]Lt  on  approxmaation  to  a  n 
iency  of  revenufe  ot  ^cro^Xlvj^,  ^sssX  ^\.*(!i^  ^ven  so 
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reigns  6*0111  Henry  of  Anjou  to  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky, 
A.D.  1573-1764,  hardly  tliree  could  be  said  to  reign  by  an 
unanimity  of  choice.  The  dissidents  had  five  thousand 
conventicles,  until  the  Society  of  Jesus  re-erected  the  holy 
standard  of  faith  and  unity ;  nor  was  it  certain  at  first  that 
Szafi'anice,  a  nobleman  steeped  in  heresy,  would  not  be 

f  itched  upon  to  fill  the  chair  of  the  orthodox  Jag^llons. 
n  the  room  of  Hemy,  when  he  absconded  to  his  own 
coxmtry,  on  the  decease  of  his  brother,  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  the  palatines  chose  Stephen  Bathori,  Vaivode  of 
Transylvania,  who  had  espoused  Anne  Jagellon,  sister  to 
the  late  Sigismund  Augustus.  Zealous  for  the  only  true 
religion,  she  persuaded  ner  consort  to  adopt  it ;  employing 
also  all  her  influence  and  energies  in  securing  the  succes- 
sion, as  they  had  no  family,  for  her  nephew,  Sigismund 
Vasa,  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  representing,  through 
his  mother,  her  own  royal  house.  But  the  contest  thence 
arising  with  regard  to  the  Swedish  inheritance;  the  tumults 
and  ajsoi-ders  attendant  upon  the  national  diets,  where 
political  power  and  office  were  almost  openly  exposed  to 
sale ;  the  intrigues  of  ministers  respectively  bribed  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  entertained  at.  Moscow,  Stockholm,  or 
Copenhagen, — shook  to  pieces  every  foundation  of  society, 
throughout  the  stormy  reigns  of  the  third  Sigismimd,  the 
fowth  Uladislaus,  John  Gasimir  Vasa,  and  Michael  Vies- 
novitzky.  The  last  but  one  ended  his  days  in  a  convent  at 
Paris ;  and  Michael,  unable  to  resist  the  Cossacks  or  with- 
stand the  Turks,  felt  ignominiously  compelled  to  promise 
those  enemies  of  Christendom  an  annual  subsidy  of  twenty- 
two  thousand  ducats !  a.d.  1672.  It  was  Protestantism 
that  sapped  the  national  marrow  of  Poland ;  destined,  as 
it  seemed,  by  so  many  cireumstances  to  have  otheiwise 
presented  an  impenetrable  hairier  and  bulwark  against 
Ottoman  ag^gression.  Even  as  it  was,  John  Sobieski  de- 
feated the  Moslem  at  Chozim.  Elected  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  Michael,  a.d.  1674,  he  wiped  away  the  scan- 
dal of  the  last  peace,  which  had  rendered  his  country  a 
tributary  to  the  infidel.  His  noble  attachment  to  Gatno- 
Jioity  drew  down  upon  him  the  benediction.  q£  \}c^^  )^ 
ttiighty.    Hardened  at  an  early  a^  ixi\A  a  ^siii'KQX.  ^^^o»^ 
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and  general,  it  has  been  nevei'theless  doubted  whether  he 
fully  rii)ened  into  a  ruler.  Internal  improvements  could 
porfiaps  scai*cely  be  expected  to  become  oDJects  of  profound 
attention  to  a  Polish  magnate;  so  that^  lai*gely  as  his 
native  kingdom  participated  in  his  glory,  the  results  were 
tiiinsitory^  si)i*ingin^  but  ii-om  his  personal  talents  and 
chanicter.  The  relief  of  Vienna  has  shed  an  immortal 
lustre  ujyon  his  name^  a.d.  1684^  though  he  did  not  hVe  to 
see  the  teimination  of  the  stioiggle^  from  which  Eussfa, 
nither  than  Poland,  extracted  the  most  solid  advantages. 
On  his  decease,  in  a.d.  1696;  Augustus  11.^  Elector  of 
Saxony,  obtained  a  majonty  of  suffi*ages  in  the  diet; 
governing,  or  attempting  to  goveni,  the  elements  of  chaos 
and  extravagance,  down  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  aj>. 
17SS,  and  afiowin^  for  the  intervening  administration  of 
Stanislaus  Lescinsky,  a.d.  1704-9.  After  the  battle  rf 
Pidtowa  the  czars  exerted  a  sway  in  the  affairs  of  Poland 
which  no  efforts  could  resist, — ever  likely  to  be  made 
in  a  countiy  where,  as  Voltaire  observes,  the  people  W6fe 
slaves,  and  the  nobles  selling  their  votes  to  the  oest  Udder; 
where  there  was  no  treasury  to  support  a  reg^ular  army; 
whei-e  laws  were  without  force,  and  liberty  productive  of 
nothing  but  dissensions ;  in  one  word,  where  the  real  raleB 
were  a  hundred  thousand  mounted  cavalry, — each  inditi- 
diml,  as  we  may  add,  a  purchasable  tyrant  on  horsebacL 
The  death  of  Augustus  II.  led  to  those  hostilities  whid 
demonstrated  the  exhaustion  of  Austria,  and  closed  in  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  made  a.d.  1788.  Don  Carlos  thereby 
acquired  the  Sicilies,  until  they  should  be  exchanged  fir 
Spain ;  on  which  event,  happening  as  it  did  in  a.d.  1759, 
his  third  son  Ferdinand  was  to  succeed  him.  Tuscaaj 
became  an  archduchy  for  Fi^ancis,  the  husband  of  Mam 
Theresa,  and  a  secundo-gciiiture  in  their  family  after- 
wards. The  duchy  of  Parma  was  then  assigned  to  tin 
Emperor  Charles  Vl. ;  but  subsequently,  with  adjacent 
appendages,  fell  to  Don  Philip,  as  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Bourbons.  The  policy  of  Cardinal  Fleury  was  realised  ii 
Loiraine  being  secured  for  France  on  the  aecease  of  Staini- 
laus  Leczinskj,  m«j\io  -^^a  ^  hold  it  for  life  with  the  rojsl 
tide.   Augustus  111.  o^\sjMi^  >Otxft  cstwrcL  ^^  ^P^land ;  what 
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the  lionible  demoralisation  proceeded  from  bad  to  woi'se, 
which  his  father,  the  late  sovereign,  whatever  mig-ht  have 
been  his  political  merits  or  demerits,  had  at  ou  events 
3anctioned  by  the  profligacy  of  his  personal  example. 

The  Poles  themselves  would  fain  have  elected  a  second 
time  the  vii-tuons  father-in-law  of  Louis  XV.,  on  the  grounds 
of  his  being  by  birth  their  fellow-countryman,  as  also  from 
their  admu-ation  of  his  character;  but  Russia  settled  it  the 
other  way, — that  mighty  power  at  which  all  the  world  now 
began  to  wonder.   Ivan  Basilovitch  the  Great,  who  died  in 
A.D.  1505,  was  succeeded  by  Basilei  imtil  a.d.  1533,  when 
Ivan  Basilovitch  II.  ascended  the  throne,  and  afteiwards 
assumed  the  startling  title  of  czar.   His  aspirations  set  very 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  Baltic,  as  was  shown  by  his 
invasion  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia,  a.d.  1560.    These  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  the  former,  with  some  neighbouring 
territories,  became  in  the  north  what  Milan  was  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  namelv,  a  perpetual  scene  of  contention. 
They  had  been  in  the  thirteenth  century  amongst  the  de- 
pendencies of  the  Teutonic  order;  but  in  a.d.  1520,  their 
Heermeister  Walter  von  Plettenberg  purchased  his  freedom, 
and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  prince  of  the  Geiman  em- 
pire.   Making  use  of  the  Lutheran  heresy  to  serve  his  pur- 
poses, he  subjugated  the  city  and  archbishopric  of  Riga, 
rendering  himself  absolute  loi*d  of  his  dominions,  by  the 
most  approved  methods  of  that  day,  amongst  which  the 
principal  one  was  ecclesiastical  rapine.    His  i*epresentative 
at  the  time  of  the  Muscovite  invasion  was  Gotthard  Ket- 
tler,  with  whom,  after  torrents  of  blood  had  been  shed,  an  , 
arrangement  ensued  on  the  pai-t  of  Poland,  by  which  Cour- 
land  and  SemigaUia  were  ceded  to  him  as  an  hereditary 
;•    duchy  under  Polish  protection ;  Livonia  itself  was  united 
j    to  Poland,  and  Esthonia,  with  Revel,  to  Sweden.    It  was  in 
-    vain  that  Russia  then  struggled  fo^five-and-twenty  years 
::    to  obtain  a  harbour  on  the  coast.    The  duchy  of  Courland 
^  remained  for  a  century  and  half  in  the  house  of  Kettler, 
^   A.D.  1585-1737.     But  Ivan,  although  disappointed  in  the 
'^  west,  succeeded  better  in  the  east.    He  conquered  the  great 
^)  Tartaric  regions  of  Gasan  and  Astrakhan,  blendm^  XksL^iscfiL 
^  permanentiiy  with  his  ahready  vast  donnsiouA.  ^Y\i^  \2L^\fi»r 
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die  tribes  of  Biisclikiiaa  sheltered  themsdveB  under  his  8?ray. 
The  ancipnt  Nngny  residence  of  IJfii  was  restored  by  him, 
wliirh  s(.>curtHl  f(jr  liis  {leople  hunting-groiinds  and  forests, 
nicudows  for  pasture,  and  imiK>rtant  fisheries  in  the  rirerB. 
He  ontictnl  tlie  natives  witli  cheap  brandy ;  penetmted  into 
Lapland;  favoured  the  Biitish  navimtors  in  the  White 
Spu,  whicli  led  to  the  foundation  of  Archangel ;  accepted 
the  discoveiT  of  Siberia ;  and  originated  those  plans  which, 
under  Peter  the  Gi*eat,  extended  the  Bussian  frontiers  to 
China  and  Jafmn,  including*  moreover  the  Aleutian,  Fox, 
and  Kurilian  ishuids,  with  the  promontory  of  Alasln,  the 
lur^e  insiUar  tenitory  of  Kadjak,  and  the  western  shores  of 
Auieiicn.  Attempts  were  made  here  and  there  to  spread 
the  Greek  religion^  but  without  effect ;  while  so  imperfect 
was  even  the  ])ei'SonaI  civilisation  of  the  courts  that  when 
CLristiem  III.  of  Denmark  presented  the  czar  with  a  doc^ 
Ivan  refused  to  receive  it^  obseiTing'  that  snch  a  pieee  of 
enchantment  was  not  fit  for  an  orthodox  sovereign  who 
heheved  in  one  God,  and  was  resolved  to  have  notoiiur  to 
do  with  the  planets.  Moscow  had  grown  into  a  comraff- 
able  metropolis,  fourteen  miles  in  di-cumferenee,  surrtRiDded 
with  three  walls,  and  battlements  of  different  colours.  The 
Kremlin  i-eored  its  pinnacles  over  a  fortress  of  barbuic 
gitindeur,  including  in  its  circle  of  towers  and  spires  an  iB- 
perial  pjdace,  with  the  residences  of  the  patriarch  and  hii 
chapter  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaiies.  Thirty-five  churchfli 
adomed  the  city,  with  their  roofs  glittering  in  the  sun,  ■ 
it  shone  ujwn  the  silveiy  gilded  tiles,  covering  those  at* 
pendous  bells  which  still  lx)om  through  tlie  city  fi-om  hw^ 
to  hour,  like  the  murmurs  of  distant  thunder.  The  mtb 
heirs  of  the  house  of  Kuric  died  out  with  Feodor,  the  «• 
of  Ivan,  in  a.d.  1598;  when,  amidst  the  confusions  oftf 
teen  yeai*s,  Poland  captured  the  capital,  and  mi'^-ht  ha* 
placed  on  the  throne  Uladislaus  Vasa,  son  of  Sigismnnl 
III.,  had  not  the  hatred  of  the  Russians  towards  CathoUeitf 
i*cndei*ed  a  rehgious  monarch  of  the  true  faith  intolenv 
to  them.  No  less  than  three  impostors,  pretending  to_p^ 
sonate  Demetiius,  the  brotlier  of  Feodor,  who  lind  Wi 
murdered,  multVpUed  the  national  disorders.  At  lengA 
A.D.  1613,  tlie  j;;re(8*.  meii  wwi  Ttf3<^«i  ^l\!^  empire,  weai*' 
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out  through  the  miseries  that  prevailed^  passed  three  days 
in  £Eistizig  and  prayer^  to  decide  upon  the  selection  of 
a  master.  So  rigorously  was  the  ordinance  observed,  that 
mothers  refused  their  milk  to  sucking  infiEints.  Michael 
Federovitch  Romanoff,  a  grandson  on  the  maternal  side  of 
the  Czar  Ivan,  became  the  object  of  their  choice,  whose  ad- 
ministration of  more  than  thirty  years  brought  back  some 
brighter  prospects  ofprosperity.  His  son  and  successor, 
Alexis,  subdued  the  Cossacks,  and  was  the  father  of  Peter 
the  Great.  He  was  the  first  czar  who  had  a  political 
gazette  translated  into  the  vernacular  for  his  own  use,  and 
that  of  his  ministers.  A  formal  embassv  was  no\i'  sent 
from  Moscow  to  Peking ;  and  Tobolsk  was  established  as 
a  staple  market  for  Chinese  silk,  precious  stones,  and  other 
manu&ctnres.  His  reign  continued  as  long  as  that  of  his 
predecessor,  terminating  a.d.  1676. 

His  measures  appeared  to  be  at  least  pledges  for  better 
days.     He  introduced  a  regular  system  of  posts ;  erected 
so  many  manufactories,  that  his  czarina  could  clothe  herself 
in  native  fabrics ;  taught  his  rude  subjects  to  sleep  in  beds 
iTifttflftd  of  on  the  ground ;  and  forbade  the  consumption  of 
veal,  that  more  calves  might  grow  up  into  dsdry  cows.   The 
laws  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  services  of  the  Greek  Church, 
were  printed.    Some  of  the  troops  were  initiated  in  the 
tactios  and  discipline  of  civilised  Europe.     Feodore  IT., 
Ivan,  and  Sophia,  were  the  children  of  his  first  consort; 
Peter  the  Great  was  the  issue  of  a  later  alliance  with  a 
,    lady,  whose  names  were  Natalia  Naraschkin.    After  some 
'^    cbaij^j^,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother  in  a.d.  1682, 
w  the  future  founder  of  St.  Petersburg  was  proclaimed  sove- 
\  reign  in  conjunction  with  Ivan,  who  was  blind  and  of  defi 
[■  cient  capacity,  both  princes  being  placed  under  the  regency 
^j  of  their  sister  Sophia.     She,  perceiving  the  talents  of  her 
/'.  youngest  ward,  resolved  upon  his  destruction,  and  usurped 
^:;  the  autoci-acy.     Petei*  tooK  reiiige  in  the  monasteiy  of  the 
ij  Holv  Trinitv,  undermined  the  authority  of  his  ambitious 
^.iliali-sister,  finally  imprisoned  her  in  a  convent,  and  after 
2=:  the  decease  of  Ivan  descended  for  an  interval  from  his  throne 
ir^for  the  purposes  of  travel  and  general  imnrovemssd,    ^^^a 
r  i^eal  reign  may  therefore  be  dated  from.  W  tc^tysl  Vcsb^^i 
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A.i>.  1700.   A«^  bad  been  abeady  ceptured;  ifasi 
revenueB  were  25,000,000  of  livree,  wbioh  be  qiud 
amount  before  bu  deatb*    The  emblem  wbkh  he 
himself — an  unfinisbed  statue  growiog  oot  of  a  i 
rock — seems  extremely  appropriate.     Every  amelM 
appeared  to  depend  upon  his  own  personal  ezertkai 
was  often  present  in  bis  courts  of  justice,  and  atteaUj 
deliberations  of  the  senate.     Incessant  tours  of  imfi " 
made  him  familiar  with  bis  most  distant  proviDeeib 
Greek  ecclesiastiGS  being  wrapt  in  barbarism,  be  va 
to  abolish  the  patriarchate,  and  combine  in  himself  ai 
tual  as  well  as  a  temporal  supremacy.     He  sai^  ill 
altar  as  an  archbishop  of  bishops;  43ransfisrrinff  thesoHAI 
ment  of  the  Church  to  a  holy  synod  appointra  hj  mmM^ 
and  the  mere  instrument  of  his  wiU.    The  guard  afS^Mti  I 
was  extinguished,  and  a  codeof  military  reguJatiODSHlM' 
The  rank  of  an  officer  conferred  a  title  of  nobility,  wUb  t 
grandee,  who  had  learned  nothing,  was  deprived  of  Hi 
grade ;  every  individual  serving  in  any  office  of  the  M 
eight  classes  being  considered  upon  nn  equality  with  fla 
most  ancient  magnates.     The  czar  then  took  a  oenna 
Russia  was  found  to  contain  271  cities,  44,000  towns,  lal 
715,000  villages.  Upwards  of  5,000,000  paid  the  capitrt« 
tax,  exclusive  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  engaged  for  goven- 
ment  by  land  or  water, — the  civil  and  temporal  offidah^ 
and  proprietoi's  actually  possessing  land  in  tlieir  own  rifflit 
Such  statements,  however,  must  be  taken  for  what  tbej 
were  really  worth.    There  ai'e  only  six  cities  at  the  pr^ 
sent  moment  possessing  a  population  over  60,000,  even  in- 
cluding Warsaw,  the  capital  of  Poland,  thi*oughout  the 
entire  Muscovite  empii-e:   towns  must  be  undei*stood  as 
existing  on  a  very  humble  scale  indeed ;  and  viUoges  may 
stand  for  wretched  hamlets  of  two  or  three  mud  or  wooden 
hovels,  with  a  square  hole  cut  out  in  each  wall,  as  an*  apo- 
logy for  door  or  window.     Pigs  in  England  are  probuuly 
as  well  lodged  as  were  seven-eighths  of  the  obedient  sub- 
jects of  Peter  the  Great;  and  from  there  being  no  public 
opinion  among  so  rude  and  ignorant  a  people,  even  their 
reformation,  in  its  earlier  stages,  wore  the  semblance  of  an 
improved  culture  rather  than  any  deeply-rooted  civiliflation. 
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His  war  with  Sweden  brought  him  at  kst  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Neva^  a  prize  which  above  all  things  he  wished  to  ob* 
tain,  well  knowing  that  commerce  alone  could  impart  energy 
and  vitality  to  ms  frozen  wildernesses.  In  the  course  of 
twenty  summers  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  har- 
bours visited  annually  by  1200  vessels ;  nor  was  his  marine 
less  than  forty  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  200 
galleys.  There  was  also  a  sufficiency  of  ordmuice,  although 
scarcely  yet  of  artillerymen  and  good  sailors. 

The  eleven  great  rivers  of  Russia  he  endeavoured  to 
unite  by  a  system  of  canals,  so  as  to  open  a  regular  water* 
communication  between  the  Caspian,  the  Euxine,  the  White 
and  Baltic  seas.  The  Armenians  and  Grusines  were  in- 
vited out  of  Persia,  where  they  were  persecuted,  to  the 
islands  of  the  Wolga ;  cultivating  on  those  alluvial  soils 
the  mulberries  and  vines,  which  became  sources  of  wealth 
in  the  wav  of  silks  and  grapes;  not  to  mention  their  finer 
breeds  ot  sheep  and  inexhaustible  fisheries.  His  factories 
soon  included  nearly  200,000  artisans,  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  a  division  of  labour.  The  whole  affair  indeed, 
like  the  emperor  himself,  was  in  a  state  of  something  like  a 
large  chrysalis,  developing  into  higher  and  more  attractive 
phaises  of  existence.  The  slough  of  hirsute  barbarism  still 
every  where  intruded  itself  upon  observation;  and  when 
the  regenerator  of  an  enormous  aggregation  of  kingdoms 
executed  his  own  son,  it  seemed  as  difficult  to  realise  the 
fact  as  to  comprehend  its  motives.  But  his  motto  was^ 
''Forward, — fiirther  yet;"  for  which  reason  he  annexed 
to  his  diadem  the  right  that  its  wearer  should  nominate  the 
successor.  Catharine,  his  consoi't,  had  preserved  his  life 
and  fortunes  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  and  reigned  after 
his  death,  a.d.  1725-7.  Her  days  seem  to  have  been  cut 
short  through  the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liquoi*s.  The 
male  line  of  Romanoff  became  extinct  within  three  years 
''  afterwards,  on  the  decease  of  Peter  II.,  son  to  the  late 
Czarowitch.  The  Dolgoruckys  had  supplanted  Prince 
V  Hentschikoff  in  favour  at  court ;  they  seated  on  the 
!'  throne  Anna,  younger  daughter  of  the  blind  czar  Ivan, 
^  the  elder  brother  otPeter  the  Great,  and  duchess  dow^^gst 
^of  Gourland.  General  MUnnich  now  c^ixck!^  \s^a  ^^^c^t 
^  E  B 
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sometimflB  entitled  the  Snmae  rf  tibe  HM, 
Yietoriee  over  Pdaad  and  tUw  Tufa;  biitihenit< 


b1  prafiBfenee  was  Joba  XbnDert  of  Km^ 
Axiim 'wanted  to  make  doke  (if  Cbnrianl  OB  ihB  eniji 
hnulj  of  Kettler,  in  the  penota  of  Pecdmanditakifei 
sentative,  eren  befine  his  death  ia  AJk,  1737.   *" 

an  elder  sister  Catharinet,  manied  to  t&e  Ddts  cL 

burg,  whose  only  drafffater  Anne  die  broMhttQCoa 
united  to  Anthony  Umek  of  Bnmswick-Sefan  cr 
enbuttel;  nominating  also  their  isbiu^  the  a^hat  ' 
the  Russian  diadem.    Ontiie  deeeaaeof  the 


erer,  a  rerohition  set  all  this  aaide^  eanfeniag  AaoM] 
upon  Elizabeth,  daiufafeer  to  PMer  the  Gnal^  JUk  ak\ 
Site  administered  anun  ftr  Qne-and-tweiity  jem;  it 
Biren  party  ftU,  with  that  of  Htiniuch  dao:  '~^ 
named  Lestoq,  bad  been  the  main  amit  in  thi 

iTan  was  consigned  to  a  dnnffeon/hui  -mit^^  ^ ^.^.^^ 

mve  with  a  broken  heazt^  ana  hia  &thar  to  the  diNBM 
Siberia.  Conrland,  to  which  the  &Tonrite  of  AbmU 
been  at  last  elected,  henceforward  becaaine  to  all  intanlifld 

Eurposes  a  part  of  the  Muscovite  empire,  absorbing,  li  Ikift 
ad  already  done,  the  choicest  Baltic  provinces,  mm  Ai 
frontiers  of  Finland  to  the  Dwina.  After  Peter  IIL  U 
succeeded  his  aunt  Elizabeth,  and  been  himself  deposed  If 
the  vigt)ur  of  his  terrible  partner  the  second  Catharine,  a 
intrigue  of  more  than  ordinary  atrocity  and  infamy  got  lil 
of  the  innocent  Ivan.  He  was  murdered  at  midnigh^  AJk 
1764.  Catharine,  originally  a  princess  of  Anhalt  Zeris^ 
now  reigned  as  the  imperial  crinunal  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,— a  worthy  contemporary  of  her  friend  and  accom]dioe 
in  iniquity,  the  Prussian  Frederick.  Greek  schism  ani 
Protestant  infidelity  threw  a  pall  of  darkness  over  the  Oa^ 
tholic  virtues  of  Maria  Theresa,  when  the  Austrian  empnes 
frdminated  her  fruitless  protests  against  the  partition  of 
Poland.  Her  son  Joseph  had  sufBciently  imbibed  the  phin 
losophy  of  his  fellow-conspirators  to  tiirn  a  deaf  ear  to- 
wards every  maternal  remonstrance;  the  czarina,  meanwhOCy 
produced  marvellous  effects  upon  the  material  condition  of 
ner  own  subjects.  The  plans  of  the  mighty  emperor  whose 
degenerate  grandson  had  placed  her  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
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European  sovereigns,  were  all  carried  out :  vaccination  was 
introauced ;  sureery  and  g^ieral  science  were  extensively 
cultivated;  chambers  of  commerce,  the  extension  of  naviga- 
tion, the  prosecution  of  geographical  discovery,  the  promo- 
tion of  colonisation,  trade,  and  agriculture,  engaged  m  their 
tarns  her  attention  and  zeal;  hospitals,  schools,  and  collies 
were  founded  in  judicious  localities,  and  more  than  200 
cities  erected  in  different  regions  of  the  empire.  The  Crimea 
WBS  wrenched  from  Turkey ;  the  Cossack  rebellion  of  Pu- 
gatscherd  was  quenched  in  blood ;  the  peace  of  Kainardjee, 
A.i>.  1774,  gave  Russia  the  ascendency  in  the  Black  Sea ; 
80  that  witmn  nine  years  the  old  Tauric  Chersonnesus  and 
the  Cuban  were  formally  occupied,  as  a  prelude  to  the  an- 
ticipations of  Taganrog,  Sebastopol,  a  triumphant  navy  in 
the  Euxine,  Constantinople,  and  the  revival  of  a  Greek  em- 

S're.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  her  son  Paul,  as  hereditarv 
uke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  rested  that  principality,  with 
all  his  pretensions  to  Sleswick,  in  favour  of  the  royal  ^mily 
of  Denmark ;  Oldenbui^  and  Delmenhorst,  the  cradle  of 
those  houses  thus  governing  from  Holland  to  China,  being 
fisrmed  into  a  German  duchy,  and  ceded  to  Frederick  Au- 
gustus, of  the  younger  Gottorp  line,  one  of  whose  pi*mces 
had  acqidred  the  kingdom  of  oweden. 

The  final  calamities  of  Poland  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  with  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky, 
on  tlie  decease  of  Augustus  III.,  a.d.  1763.    Had  Ca- 
tholicity been  left  undisturbed,  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
the  gnuid  catastrophe  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
avoided.    But  the  dissidents  thi*ew  themselves  at  once  into 
the  hands  of  Russia;  the  Piiissian  monai*ch  waiting  for  his 
share  of  the  finit,  when  it  should  be  ready  to  di*op  ii-om 
the  tree.    The  first  partition  was  in  a.d.  1772.    The 
esarina  helped  herself  to  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
Idthuania,  and  the  vaivodeships  of  Minsk,  Viiopsk,  and 
Af  icelaff,  or  Miceslaf.     Frederick  seized  upon  the  whole  of 
t'olish  Prussia,  with  the  district  of  the  Netz ;  so  as  to  I'endei* 
his  teiTitories  continuous  fi-om  Glatz  to  Memel,  including 
blie  fei-tile  districts  of  Culm,  Elbing,  and  Mniienbourg,  with 
blie  cathedral  of  Wermeland,  possessing  an  annual  \s^k«is^^ 
^f  300,000  dollars,  and  the  only  navigolAa  movsLXJoa  dL^^fta- 
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Vistula.  Austria  acquired  the  kingdoms  of  GdfidtHl 
Lodomcria,  in  addition  to  the  Bukowinay  sabeeqiienti^fr 
torted  from  Turkey,  sliaken  afresh  as  the  Sultanyki 
been  by  the  revolt  and  exploits  of  All  Bey.  Joseph,  k» 
ever,  drew  upon  himself  the  most  mortifying  oppoatia 
from  Prussia,  when  he  manifested  such  decided  dispcotiBi 
for  appropriating'  the  Bavarian  inheritance  as  wen  fr 
played  previously  to  the  Peace  of  Teschen^  a.d.  1779;  jll^l 
strnnpe  to  say,  he  soon  started  another  project  ecpaiStfi 
sunl,  and  thwarted  by  the  same  means  with  equal  eM; 
namely,  tliat  of  reviving  the  ancient  kingdom  ofBnrffimif^ 
tlinni^h  an  exchangee  of  the  Nethei'lands,  with  tine  €t 
ot^ption  of  Namur  and  Luxembom^,  for  the  provinces  i 
Ba^-ari:).  Fnnlerick  left  the  world,  after  having,  as  almoit 
liis  I:\st  act  of  life,  com|)elled  his  former  admirei*  to  relinqniA 
tho  soliome ;  it  only  remained  for  the  foolish  emperor  is 
exoito  a  rebellion  in  Belgium  before  his  own  death  in  un 
ITiH^.  The  external  surfiEice  of  society  appeared  eveiy 
whon^  pn^]>;WHi  to  open,  from  the  fiiry  or  the  indpiot 
asritiUions  tormontingr  throughout  the  abysses  below.  My 
tnnuMi\i  t"i\v.n  soa  to  sea :  by  the  mairiage  of  an  areb- 
ihiko  ^\  ith  tho  lioitnlitary  Princess  of  Modena,  Austria  hftd 
rt  r:vs;\v:,  di'lnvixl  for  some  period,  of  ultimately  suco^- 
"/.Ir  to  tV.c  Ivauriful  dominions  of  Este,  as  a  tertio-genitnre 
T>r  !;;'r  t-ur.i'v :  Genoa  had  lost  Corsica  to  France.  In 
Hol!;i:^!.  :::o  i:e:iux*iiu\v  so  pressed  the  house  of  Orangey 
:;:s:  ::;o  r.:^v  kir.sr  of  Pnissin,  brother-in-law  to  tlie  stodt- 
l:o\:tT.  si".;:  !::o  I:»:tor  an  annv  for  the  re-establishment  of 
o!\;;T :  ^\  liu::  :*>.:>  rrateil  the  old  aphorism  of  attempting  to 
l:o\;  a  ^\o!!*  Vv  :l:o  rtu^,  a.d.  1788-0.  Austria  played  the 
i;:»:no  iT^nie  i:^*  LioiT^^  soon  afterw'anls,  with  similar  results, 
lu  S\i\lo!U  lJ:;s:;,Yus  III.  had  umiortaken  a  war  against 
Kv.sjiia  wirlivMit  tlio  consent  of  his  states,  in  which  England, 
Pov.niark.  ar.J  Prussia  more  or  less  du'ectly  interposed; 
ivr.iiuoiuir  to  the  assemWing'  of  a  Diet  at  Stockliolm,  which 
}>jissi\i  wliat  was  oalUni  the  Act  of  I'nion  and  Secmity, 
A. P.  1780,  imoniW  to  depivss  the  nobility.  Tlie  Russians 
wert*  beaten  by  him  at  sea  and  on  land ;  so  that  negotia- 
tions restoreil  matters  to  their  former  position,  by  a  peace 
signed  on  the  banks  of  the  Kynion,  14th  August,  a.d. 
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1790.  Piland  ^:ii?  r^^Sf^r-^fi  :nr  n'esii  .iiinniijirions  uuf 
mLferitrir :  wLu*:  ^'.ll  ?'^iiiu:m-?i  ;r  .i»*r  «h!*!iimI  irij'  *«j  i*- 
vite  furtL-r?  ii.-*:I::i*:i:r..'».  I'lii*  .;iiTjf,r:inr  un-v  r.tti  .r»:-rj 
fiiven  :•-  tb.-i*^  zuiiiiniH  im:  '.Munai-r.-  ;.,*•'.  •  . .;.  ;.»* 
balance  «::  i»".Tr^?  i^:r.r.o«  r,— !:>rc^nr  -^ir.--    ...;•    f-r-r.  ,:'.- 

relatio::  :■.  ^uJL  .r^v  ur.^-ru    "ir.  -:.r-  f-:..r    •.     -   •  .-  - 
tLeir  ?-/.--et:-ii  x^i    r.;;ir.:i*^:      .-r  , .-    ..-•     .-j-  . 
upon  t:..-^  TcV  -r.r~-:  -.    j,---?^.    ...-  .    -.    - 
tneir  rli-Lr'? :  T^ij-jij-  ;:« i  i.:l:r..,:'-  .  ■  >  .  '      -  . 

fellow-i:rr%.n?*r-*  fL*  u-    •.  m-.r."  t .  ■:.      -     ..--      • 

of  oxeL.  ii.«i  "t-jTir  1:1"--    •.  :::-.-.-^    -     '     .-...  .:  • 

miles  cf'.ii.L -:    .<  -..»:    -   '-:.  ^^.  .-r    .    -      .- 
of  a  pr>->  -nn^^r—       •■  i:.-r.-.;^      ^-'    .....:.-  ." 
hvpocrl-v  m&  yivz^i'  iins.:.---*.  -.—-'-.     ■ .'-  .»       • 

ot  02r»rrLi'  c?  z:i':r.»:::.i:  •.-:..-:.-.  -...  ..  ■ .-  .-..  ..i 
marks  oiHrlril  L-nLiTir      z.-..:    i^v..;   :  ^--      ."■..,-• 

Prussia,  sjji  H'-^'ji  ^"t.  -.•..^'.  i...*    !...."   .  .- 
priLc:;I*rj  ii-^iz.--  t  :j'-;    -.x--    v-.--    .  •.  -    - - 

tiieir  iT-vrr-rTeci!?*-  ▼-;:  -:.^  -  •-'.. ..   r.-  ^ . .      , 

perial  iii.i  1^-7  *!  Trnr*^.  --r:--'.;.-     :  ^  ...    ^    - 

second  t::ir-.'x-£   I'l-:,     »::---    «.         •  . 
partitioi:  r;**.rT  rol-.T-'.  -.:::..      •  ^  /- ..  •.   -    -    ?  • 

the  ex«:ri*.:ri  r.  jfi^-i^r: ...-    •    .---•     .-•    .         ^   .^  "., 
injr,  as  sL*  1.1  '-x.  nii:   ..-      '.<,-.    ^   -    .'        -    " 
the  iiiiiLK  '&'rji'rj^.   ivt-   --  .      ^    .  -  ^-  .    - 
t^ndoin.  :«  ii^?   •...-«^.r...     .^r;.     .0  --.       .   --    '        -  ^ 
EdniLLd  B-jrJCr    i.:.:    '.,-.>••;.  .  -^ 

in tere-vi  zis^:  €:s..     1  :---•.:.,•/    -  "    - 

penski. :.,'  LJt  *:.• ::  -  *.  ^       ....      .^  -     --   -- 

irC'r*.     Ii  •:>«:   i-ti:**    .^ 

for  a  >-:-.i.-ir;"  *-'. :  -i.*-*:."  ••   '  \*-    /:..:     .»  . .     • 
share  c:  ":^  }",-..*  i    x^-^   *«-j  /.-.'    »  «.    -  t* 
than  •}--•.  \i  i^f*  'j-'-f*.^'..-"  %.u*.   «*•..-/):.,  t^^ 
could  or   Cii.   p.**?;  *'/t:>    vnir.   ';j^.    ^Ar.ii;vff;>.  vr-i 


/ .  -•-'   /  -*  '- 
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are  to  prove  of  annihilating'  an  intermediate  IdngdonoiyiUi  I  & 
kept  apai't  those  grand  despotisDos^  perhaps  destined  b 
their  iutiii-e  union  to  affect  the  whole  political  mtaai 
tlie  world ;  one  of  them  forming  the  stz«ogt£  of  ll  I  > 
Gi*eek  schism,  and  another  combiningp  every  shade  of  lil^  * 
testant  latitudinarianism  and  profligBcy^  fit>m  the  deUrf 
dreamei's  at  Berlin  to  the  visionary  Mlickers  of 
berg! 


CHAPTER  imr. 

A.D.  1789-97. 

THE  FRBHCH  BSVQLUTIOH:  ITS  OAUSBfly  r!A»m    ^jgj^ 

CONSBQUEKCJtS. 

The  various  causes  of  the  French  Rerolntion  may  he  >^ 
ranged  under  the  four  heads  of  Protestantism  developl 
into  infidelity,  the  enormous  profligacy  in  morals  ooHe* 
quent  upon  tne  corruption  or  loss  of  faith,  the  maintenaaee 
of  innumerable  abuses^  and  the  financial  embairassmeDts 
of  government.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ecclesiastical 
revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  derived  its  essence  from 
a  principle  of  resistance  to  authority ;  the  principle  being 
based  upon  an  imagined  right  of  private  judgment  as  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  believed  :  in  ofcher  words, 
allegiance  to  that  oi*ganisation  of  spiritual  supremacy  or- 
dained bv  Almighty  God  was  scattered  to  the  winds.  'Men 
were  to  te  popes  to  themselves  in  matters  of  faith ;  and  if 
so,  why  not  in  politics  and  morals  ?  Tlie  last,  moreover, 
found  abundance  of  temptere  and  allies  within  and  withoat: 
every  human  heart  had  only  to  enthrone  its  own  pride, 
listen  to  its  own  passions,  and  revel  in  the  material  and 
intellectual  sensualism  ofan over-refined  civilisation;  hence 
all  conceivable  impurities  and  abominations  efiei'vesced  into 
a  fatally  atti'active  existence  throughout  the  metropolis  and 
the  capitals  of  the  provinces.  The  ministiT  was  loiled  by 
mistresses  from  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the 
decease  of  Louis  XV.;  the  noblesse  and  opulent  merchants 
caught  and  spread  the  infection ;  the  sanctitv  of  marriage 
melted  away  from  the  hearths  and  homes  of  mmilies^  wlme 
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^jSaloons,  public  places,  literature,  and  .the  press  teemed  with 
.  sifthe  feai'ful  contagion.  Gramin^,  extravagance,  fiivolity, 
^^mod  court  attendance  wasted  3ie  fortunes  of  those  who 
^rVught  otherwise  have  been  rich,  without  promoting  the 
^  JBterests  of  trade  and  commerce,  or  alleviating  the  miseries 
^  «f  the  poor.  The  short  harvests  of  an  inclement  season 
i^  mJbo  aggravated  ^neral  discontent,  without  doubt;  but 
deeper  seeds  of  mischief  lay  imbedded  in  the  foundations 
and  framework  of  society.  The  kingdom  of  France  had 
degenerated  into  a  vast  magazine  of  abuses.  An  aristo- 
cracy, armed  with  a  panoply  of  privileges,  without  t^ 
prastige  of  ancient  associations,  crushed  down  the  lower 
classes ;  multiplying  in  numbers,  as  these  were,  under  their 
harrows  and  axes  of  iron.  Despotism  reigned  rampant 
over  all ;  the  Bastile  frowned  at  personal  freedom,  with 
many  dungeons,  multiplied  into  myriads  more  than  there 
really  were,  through  the  combined  influence  of  mysterious 
tyranny  and  popular  misrepresentation.  None  but  the 
aoUes  could  hold  his^h  office  in  the  armv,  navy,  or  state. 
The  dignified  clergy  had  grown  careless,  kx,  axid  worldly; 
their  disproportionate  revenues  excited  universal  animad- 
version. Tne  hierarchy  haunted  the  court,  permitting  de- 
bauchery, blasphemy,  and  false  philosophy  to  insult  the 
Church  with  impunity.  Halls  of  justice  no  longer  answered 
to  their  name ;  negligence,  dishonesty,  and  prodigality 
seemed  predominant  throughout  the  entire  social  economy. 
Taxation  had  come  to  press  like  an  intolerable  ciu^se  upon 
the  people ;  tlie  children  of  toil  and  labour  had  to  bear 
its  buraens,  without  enjoying  the  protection  for  which 
those  burdens  were  professedly  to  pay.  Imposts  upon  salt, 
tobacco,  and  posts  produced  thi^ee  hundred  millions  of 
francs,  farmed  out  to  the  rapacity  of  financiers,  who  thus 
acquired  legal  means  for  fleecing  the  artisan,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  scale  of  wages  and  raise  the  price  of  mer- 
chandise. An  idea  may  be  formed  as  to  the  cruel  inequality 
with  which  the  gabelte  incided  upon  certain  rural  districts, 
when  we  find  that  some  paid  on  a  quintal  of  salt  only 
from  eight  to  nine  francs ;  others  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
five;  and  others,  again,  the  atrocious  duty  of  sixty-two 
.livres:  the  variations  upon  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
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thus  ranging  from  100  to  iiearlj  800  per  cent !  Snnf^l^ 
naturally  convulsed  every  department  of  the  excBB^il"™ 
all  its  attendant  consequences  of  finand,  perjury,  fisMii 
contests  hetween  the  collectors  and  the  peannti^  alil 'j 
state  of  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  a  kind  of  civ3  wiritai|  ^ 


state  of  fcelingsomewhat  akin  to  a  kind  of  civ3  wvi^l 
government.  The  sei^orial  services  exacted  by  jramlaB  I 
from  their  tenants^  with  the  horrors  of  the  game  andiMft 
laws,  produced  extensive  calamitT  and  depression  of  ip 
culture.    Pans  absorbed  the  wealth  of  the  provineei^  ff 
ing  at  the  same  time  an  income  into  the  royal  tiWf 
eighty  millions  more,  as  Neckar  remarks,  than  the  jsift 
revenues  of  the  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Sardinian  oioiA 
It  ])lagued  the  shopkeeper,  however,  &r  mwe  dun  Ai 
gentry,  involving  a  seiies  of  abuses  quite  sufficient  to  km 
entangled  of  itself  any  urban   commimitj  in  ocaikai^ 
Meanwliile,  distress  and  deficiencies  hovered  aromidfti 
national  exchequer.    The  late  American  war  had  eoik 
Fn\nce  such  an  amount  of  mone^  that  extrication  appeml 
im}x>ssible :   recourse  was  had  either  to  loans,  whicn  aof 
men  ted  the  necessities  of  the  state  throuech  their  increasng 
divid(»iuis;  or  to  additional  imposts,  which,  following  ^ 
iinfMiiral  distribution  of  those  ab^eady  in  existence,  onlj 
heIj>od  to  render  the  disproportion  of  pecuniary  levies  mow 
and  moi'e  intolemble :  tlie  argosy  of  the  state  threatened 
to  strand  and  go  to  pieces  upon  the  shoals  of  her  financial 
embiUTassment. 

Every  thing  portended  some  mighty  change  at  hand; 
just  as  before  an  earthquake,  or  a  hurricane,  animate  and 
inanimate  nature  seem  to  sympathise  with  the  impending 


a 

iskel(»ton  at  their  festivals ;  and  it  was  now  as  thouoph  the 
teeth  chattered  in  tbe  jaws  of  the  symbol  of  death  .'  The 
geneml  riot,  however,  of  voluptuousness  rolled  and  rattled 
on  as  usual.  The  harp  and  tlie  viol  sounded  as  gaily  as 
ever  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  refinement  and  the  sti'eets  of 
the  city^  admuei*s  of  Fitmklin,  Washington,  and  La 
Fayette,  |>olished  aristocratic  profligates,  painted  courte- 
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sans^  and  grave  philosophers^  revelled  in  their  conceit  and 
vanit J,  in  the  humiliation  of  Great  Britain^  the  pro^ditj 
and  cleverness  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire  as  the  apostles  of 
a  golden  a^,  and  in  the  decline  of  Christianity — ^tne  super- 
stitious delusion  of  former  times.  The  obscurity  of  evan- 
gelisation^ as  well  as  the  darkness  of  monastidsm,  were 
giving  way  rapidly  before  the  coruscations  of  wit,  the 
aurora  of  reason,  and  the  wisdom  of  calculators  and 
economists ;  no  Church  would  shortly  astonish  the  world, 
except  a  temple,  like  the  Pantheon  of  Augustus,  that 
would  comprise  beneath  the  ample  firmament  of  its  dome 
the  statues  of  the  reallv  good  and  great, — ^those  luzuinariee 
of  mankind  who  had  laughed  religion  and  monJs  out  of 
countenance.  Louis  XVL  had  ascended  the  throne  of  Lis 
fiprand&ther  in  a.d.  1774,  animated  with  beneTOiezxt  axid 
nonest  sentiments,  amiable  and  virtDous  in  las  ynxim  life, 
but  with  little  independence  of  judgment  azid  zio  btJtoj;^ 
of  mind.  Without  confidence  in  hmufAfj  lie  y^nk  iu'^a^ 
stant  in  that  which  he  granted  to  o^afsr^  whl'SL  ^zj/Vbed 
him  to  insinuations  and  cabals;  so  ihiCl  Le  wat  ^jvsvm:  iirj^ 
to  have  been  a  successor  of  St.  Lcmife.  Ldfe  Lur  an'^b^a* .  ':iiaL 
to  guide  the  chariot  of  a  democrMrr  when  iu  wiieeit  nsrtc 
talong  fire !  His  queen  was  MarKTAirvjozt^frtt:;  \».  duujLruVsr 
of  Maria  Theresa, — veay  lovely  in  Lw  pavjL,  uud  uxj^ri^yq*- 
tionable  in  her  character,  yet  witlAout  tU;  iwsuiiu  diM^^anu^ 
ment  and  firmness  of  her  motLer.  71*^  vrnvy.  o^urt  rat 
wrapt  in  too  thick  an  atmaq>liert;  of  ixiiquit  r  */j  ^'/yin^yixf^ 
fairly,  or  derive  any  moral  benefit  from^  ^k^  Husasxyth  vf  ^ 
royal  pair,  whose  want  of  iirUrlkic.'tuh]  fur^  «ui.'Wj  yf^tfXhi 
courtiers  to  practise  uj^m  the  iiA.ul'^^ajfjh  ^A  *-^-j-  hv^^ 
reigns.  The  absence  of  vioe,  tLcrrf'jji,  «j  •uiit  ^^ui*  *A  ^ 
latter,  came  to  be  consider^  a  w^kx^Mffc,  iuw^bO  'A  ^r/fnfi^ 
ing  as  a  tacit  oondemnatiozi  of  \hji  di^buuf^Msrv  ttf-^vuKd 
them.  Youthfulness  may  ysAAyi  be  jAUsad^  i^n  ti^ 
strong  likings  or  disliking  in  w}jicL  W  v^y^j  uA^^^^^ 
when  she  placed  herself  m  an  attitude  of  tue  hA^^^jt^  |/^ 
litical  antagonism  to  Turgo%  thie  ooIksajriM;  of  Jf  avrefiMF, 
and  who  might  have  introdoD^  inrjujeihmfr  Uk^  *jr<i^  asd 
firugahty  into  the  finances.  Neckar  mcciM^d^  hjuif — aa 
accountSint  rather  than  a  statesman*    Ver^^AOMAXtti^Y^^ 
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inoti.'d  tho  American  war,  but  without  in  the  least  fere- 
tjeeinuf  what  could  not  fail  to  be  the  ahnost  immediate  conse- 
quences to  his  own  country.  He  had^  however,  the  courage 
to  oppose  the  Austrian  party  in  the  cabinet,  to  sustain  also 
by  nep:t)tiations  the  Turks  against  Russia,  and  those  of 
the  ^'etherlunds  and  Hollanders  who  were  Tnftlrii^g  efforts 
against  the  houses  of  Oran^,  HohenzoUeni,  anS  Haps- 
burg ;  but  Poland  was  partitioned  before  his  eyes  without 
effective  observation,  rjfeckar  found  the  support  of  Wash- 
ington so  expensive,  that  the  deficit  increased  daily.  He 
demnnded  retrenchments:  the  courtiers,  who  were  prin- 
cipally to  suffer,  through  the  abolition  of  their  patent 
places,  drove  him  from  his  bureau  in  a.d.  1781,  when  Oa- 
lonne  occupied  his  place,  Anglomania  and  Republicanism 
coming  forward  at  tne  same  tiqie  into  most  £3arfal  fashioiL 
The  minister  turned  pale  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss  which 
yawned  wider  and  wider.  The  government  had  increased 
the  debt  1,250,000,000  Uvres  within  ten  years ;  the  de- 
ficiency for  the  current  twelvemonth  was  135,000,000,-- 
more  than  equivalent,  as  money  then  was,  to  5,OOO,O00£ 
sterling.  The  assembly  of  the  Notables — a  miniatiure  diet  of 
the  kingdom — was  recommended;  and  it  met  a.d.  1786^ 
only  to  ngitate  the  curtain  before  it  finally  rose  upon  tfaa 
grandest  titigedy  that  Europe  had  seen  for  many  a  genera- 
tion. Calonne  was  now  replaced  by  Brienne,  archbishop 
of  Toulouse,  an  ecclesiastic  by  no  means  equal  to  woridng 
impossibilities.  He  could  do  no  more  than  echo  the  pro- 
position of  the  notables  for  a  convocation  of  the  Statee- 
Genei*al ;  quarrel  with  tlie  parliament  of  Paris  ;  rouse  the 
opposition  of  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans ;  excite  an  insurrection 
in  jBretagne  and  Dauphin^ ;  give  an  articulate  voice  to  the 
groans  of  an  indignant  people — conscious  that  all  waswrongi 
yet  with  no  ideas  as  to  how  it  could  be  set  rio'ht ;  and 
bring  about  tlie  recal  of  Neckar,  with  a  promi^  for  the 
demanded  convocation.  The  States-Greneral  had  new 
come  together  since  a.d.  1614,  and  of  course  every  thing 
would  turn  upon  the  form  and  conditions  under  which  thej 
were  to  assemble  now.  Had  Neckar  been  a  Richelieu  he 
would  have  compTehended  this  pregnant  point ;  not  being 
^oh,  he  swam  wilii  tYia  cvmcwseA.  Vos^^ftwi  of  resisting  it 
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Tlie  democracy  was  waxing  loud  and  violent,  and  popu- 
larity had  been  ever  his  idol ;  the  precious  moments,  too, 
were  fast  driftmg  away,  during"  which  it  was  at  all  pos- 
sible for  an  opposition  to  the  popular  will  to  be  made. 
Like  other  ordinary  persons  pitched  against  a  crisis,  for 
the  management  of  which  tney  are  not  competent,  the 
minister  consulted  the  notables :  they  suggested  ancient 
precedents,  discussing  them  with  learned  prolixity,  just  as 
the  thunderbolt  was  about  to  strike  their  gates !  Neckar, 
as  a  Swiss  and  Protestant,  could  not  be  expected  to  com- 
prehend the  religious  interests  at  stake ;  besides  which,  the 
opportunity  for  doing  so  had  fled  for  ever.  The  character 
of  the  peril  was  rapidly  attaining  the  grandeur  of  a  con- 
flagration no  longer  to  be  trampled  out  by  a  Compte 
jRendu,  or  the  dismissal  of  an  obnoxious  premte.  Under 
the  delusion  of  layii^^  the  foundations  of  constitutional 
monarchy,  an  anti-Catholic  minister,  bowing  before  an 
irreligious  population,  advised  his  sovereign  to  lay  aside 
his  absolutism,  or  at  least  share  it  with  the  national  re- 
presentatives. Instead  of  each  of  the  three  estates  being 
allowed  an  equal  number  of  deputies,  the  king  convoked 
immediately  (adopting,  as  he  said,  the  views  of  his  comp- 
troller of  the  finances,)  tho  Stated-General,  consisting  of 
1200  members,  half  of  them  to  be  chosen  in  the  third 
estate,  the  other  moiety  to  be  divided  between  the  nobility 
and  clergy.    Thus  was  the  first  step  taken  towards  the  pit 

But  there  could  be  now  no  retreat.  The  subsequent 
vacillations  produced  nothing  but  suspicions  and  an  enor- 
mous aggravation  of  the  evil ;  which,  though  it  is  perhaps 
possible  to  imagine  it  suspended  for  a  while,  had  there 
been  prudence  manifested  at  the  commencement,  required 
irom  that  instant  unflinching  firmness  in  combination  with 
the  wisest  magnanimity.  Louis  XVI.  solemnly  opened 
the  Stat-es-General  of  ]Prance  on  the  naemorable  5th  of 
May,  A.i>.  1789.  It  was  clear  to  intelligent  observers  thai 
the  gilded  despotism  of  Versailles,  with  its  majestic  yet 
oppressive  associations,  had  in  fact  expired ;  between  its 
immoral  nobility  and  its  wealthy  worldly  clergy^  lK\t\s.  ^^ 
which  owed  their  present  degeneraciy  \Ai\^  <so\ifaMnvY^^<iBrail 
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tyranny  of  t)io  Bourbons,  the  crown,  the  coronet,  and  the 
crozi«M'  fronted  a  fiei'ce  and  vindictive  democracy,  ready  to 
devour  them  all.  The  restriction  of  monarchy,  a  political 
reg^ncnitiun  of  the  kin^om,  an  instantaneous  abolition  of 
exclusive  ])rivileges,  could  not  fiiil  to  be  demanded :  but  for 
wliat  other  puq)ose  had  the  deputies  of  the  commons  been 
doubled  ?  A  question  then  of  course  arose^  as  to  how 
decisions  were  to  be  arrant^ ;  whether  votes  were  to  be 
taken,  as  heretofore,  by  orner,  or  by  heads.  If  the  former, 
the  dujilication  of  the  populai*  I'epresentatives  looked  like  a 
needless  mockery ;  if  the  latter,  the  preponderance  of  the 
commons  seemed  a  settled  affair — as  in  tioitb  it  was.  After 
some  ne^tiations,  remonsti^ances,  and  coq^uetries,  a  portion 
of  the  lower  clergy,  who  had  much  to  gvaa  and  little  noir 
to  lose,  went  over  to  the  tliird  estate,  upon  the  motion  of 
the  Abb^  Sieves ;  declaring  themsdves  altogether  one 
national  assembly,  on  the  17th  of  June,  a.d.  1789.  The 
kinfjf  now  began  to  waver,  if  not  to  threaten,  althoiUfH 
witliout  perhaps  meaning  to  do  either.  He  conmianded 
that  the  votes  should  be  taken  by  order  and  not  by  heacb^ 
and  that  deliberations  henceforth  should  be  held  in  tbree 
different  chambers !  Had  his  majesty  forgotten  the  story 
of  Canute  addressing  the  waves?  Mirabeau  defied  the 
royal  declarations.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  several  of 
the  nobilit}',  then  joined  the  National  Assembly;  and  before 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  remainder  were  desii*ed  to  fbUoir 
their  examj)le  by  no  less  an  authoi-ity  than  that  of  Louis 
himself.  Ilis  condescension,  however,  had  been  too  clearij 
the  result  of  feai",  rather  than  a  spuit  of  conciliation,  to 
pacify  the  people  or  assuage  the  storm.  Whispers  went 
about  that  force  might  be  resorted  to,  were  the  sovereign 
unhandsomely  pressed;  troops  assembled  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  particles  of  incimeii 
insun^cction  ran  into  one  mass,  like  globules  of  quick^ver. 
Neckar,  with  his  colleague  Montmorm,  received  a  dismissal 
from  office;  their  seals  being  transferred  to  an  impopular 
aristocrat,  the  Baron  de  Breuteuil,  brought  about  tne  out- 
break of  the  14th  of  July,  in  which  the  Hostile  was  stormed 
ind  taken.  3on^  of  triumph  accompanied  the  demohtion 
if  this  remorkame  iottc^'aa,   Tcl^  '^^XKsswal  Assembly  pe- 
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titioiied  fxxj  and  the  Idnr  ecDOsiQefd,  a  noi!  of  *&{:  waaiagd 
ministers:  the  scJdxn'irfR;  ;«BiKn>€ia;  Ttmaixdiva.  msuj^i 
as  sweetly  as  it  had  neesc^  irjwigalL  Tut  wr^vsKi^  uuC 
his  professed  sobyeetSy  t^  -irfaik  aud  'Qk  stno^  lu  -^-i^iis 
and  his  exeeutuDen,  cKsi&LBai;^  na^  Trm'tTTJirKna  431^ 
braces  the  festJTal  of  -deer  T'^-inbgiL  2ta  lai!:  Ksr^KTwr-. 
efren  dming'  this  aet  of  I2i!r  dnaxA.  £K«Eii0C  ml  -vur  wnn 
the  play  was  diif^D^^  lad  'benxt  p%:Qihjr^-j  tt  uur.  "tifs; 
ootmtTTy  with  prmoeft  of  'i^  *ii'>x  a;  'itsae  iisacc  '^^a  ii 
measure  raised  th&  Fpcrs  :if '^  ^jfjoaamt.  wjn  i^nj^c  'Uf^ 
floodgates  of  Bossk  azic  fwnita.  bs^n-  msuns^r  uiduH; 
them.  ProriBcios  3C!i^T:«!SL':<{jd  ir  }»;;!::  ti«^  inrfiL  Axfiueu'Jt 
of  jusdoe  idaxed  «t<?j  ikiet  ;  Tuueie!^  aimmKsC  1^  KU^it. 
withont  amr  \asAhs^  cn'-sr  its  ?»n:4a<RdiL  j^ariuir  «^^ ; 
murders  ii^hfp2xid'd2£7.  irj<r^{sr  aa»c  >  ianA^' -Jit: 
in&llibilitj  of  xtjk  yr/iJMg.  f inmc  laie  ftftiL  iajpC  toA  tui; 
eleratioa  of  a  haxqp-yjs:  i*je'  im  jpt^^^^x.  tiie  jeimiir  s«!r  ast 
of  loyal  or  nUgxioi  ei^jicw!:;.  I'airii  uiC  'S^  yr^rm^ptk  s^ 
sonnded  with  wizadr  oa^nrTitir'ffiw  vm  ^  rjru'>4.  y^  Sdit, 
ai^  the  glones  dtlE^jHrr^^  i&i&eaxri^-  uuc  4jtiimir ;  (ij>^ 
orders  of  er^ry  deKri;.0'jL  t-WTSiqrjafdesC  lit  -tuwr  rvrt*. 
XTnder  the  new  dsa^niv^i'jtL  tf  ^kOusMsuau:  Xtw^nut^j^j 
the  lenesestatzT^s  of  Fraxi%  d0»sjjir««iffC  'tsi0t:s  t^isfrtut  m 
though  titer  wen  Vj  V  k^  uda^  iaiiM*  t^  uj^Araixni^'. 
feudal  pnrieps,  a*  w«I]  w  yswaoL  v^^naiiw**  u^<«»:  ^ 
law,  were  aboSiilibi  for  er**:  v^r^^a^sr  wia\iti^*;  ^triicu' 
orial  or  palrrmornai]  jvibdi^Juu^  IM  j^isnUdif  ^umnM^l 
pri?ate  sodeties  or  toeyx-ar^'jeut,  Tasuiuui.  vi*  *.n,  1^  rnsuu' 
fened  from  tLe  Eurwi  of  iiidms^y  ^  tait  t^uwui^ftn  vf  i^  v 
perty;  all  claaes  w*sr%  i^isu'^'jrwurc  ui  ^i*»:  «i»i<»:  >*?'*t; 
offices  and  di^icmjfa.  w*?*  oaCy  v^  ^a  v'^tow^  v^  <ue  iu9< 
worthr,  inwovx  the  ^jl^i^t  «WPll  ii*  Wu-  4<rM«^. 
position,  or  any  other  vx^ui^t  ^r«^;aiMifUt.  ITyvt  jiusiAJti^jxi*^ 
every  wish  of  the  w»i»t  pkitn^/tdimi  »y(ia»9C  V^  v^  j»*ij<i0(<^ 
yet  all  this  marr^noofc  a::^  auo^^x  2naniMftrtft  vt»  vu*  ^4«$f 
red  re&ectkm  of  that  ^/v's^  iieiuy»  ^Utfvujrx  VAii'a  ^4«|; 
nation  was  abcntt  to  jam,  tf  1w  ^jtifiai  ^  ji^firhni^-^^  ^^^i-^ 
geanoe. 

It  was,  in  othcrwords,  a  pstmti  imt!k^'Mi^£^,f^tfff^^^^ 
tion;  a  lerok  from  what  YvMf^mtmk  laA  ttii/j*^':  ^^^ 
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priestcraft  and  superatitlon.  The  tew  had  mmeiulered  Hm 
ruins  of  government  to  the  many ;  from  that  moment  tha 
genius  oi  on  irreligious  demagogy  displayed  its  horns  and 
its  hootsy  as  an  unveiled  demon.  Without  diBguise,  the 
voice  of  the  people  was  declared  to  he  the  Yoice  of  God, 
with  death  to  the  doubters  of  the  doctrine !  Ths  new  con- 
stitution was  to  consist  but  of  one  chamber,  to  be  renewed 
every  three  years ;  with  a  restricted  veto  oa  the  part  of 
the  crown^  to  continue  in  force  only  during  the  spaoe  of 
two  sessions.  After  the  horrors  of  an  insurrection,  whuA 
brought  Louis  and  his  family  from  Versailles  to  the  cas^btL 
in  October,  some  re-action  seemed  to  have  set  in  on  wir 
belrnlf,  which  the  aristocratic  Action  quickly  marrad. 
Funds  were  now  wanted,  which  from  the  convulsed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kingdom  could  most  easily  be  funiisfaed 
by  wholesale  robbery,  and  for  which  the  annals  of  njal 
plunder  afforded  plenty  of  precedents.  All  ecdesiastiflil 
possessions  were  thereiore  confiscated,  to  the  extent  of 
3,000^000,000  livres  in  value,  and  declared  national  property. 
The  domains  of  the  crown  naturally  followed ;  and  to  n- 
cihtate  an  immediate  sale  of  such  enormous  seinras^  a 
system  of  assignats,  or  issue  of  paper-money,  ensued;  bmd- 
ing  by  the  ties  of  private  interest  every  purchaser  of  the 
stolen  estates,  or  the  minutest  portion  of  them,  to  the  r^ 
volution  which  thus  enriched  mm.  The  monastic  orden 
were  then  suppressed,  as  also  the  provincial  parliamentB; 
ancient  mimiciualities  shared  a  similar  fate,  together  with 
lettres  de  cac/iety  titles,  and  coats  of  arms.  The  entire 
realm  imderwent  a  fresh  subdivision  of  its  territories  into 
its  present  departments,  their  appellations  being  derrred 
fr-oni  natural  boundaiies  and  objects.  The  national  repie- 
sentation  was  aiTonged  so  as  to  rest  upon  this  novel  daaei- 
fication ;  every  citizen  paying'  an  annual  impost  of  three 
livi-es  being  entitled  to  vote  m  those  primary  colleges  in- 
tended to  appoint  the  electors  of  the  747  deputies  who 
were  to  constitute  the  Legislative  Assembly.  A  civil  list 
was  settled  on  his  majesty  of  25,000,000  francs ;  with  an  ap- 
pointment of  4,000,000  for  the  queen,  as  her  dowry,  shonU 
she  sm'vive  the  king.  All  this  mirage  of  royalty,  for  it 
was  little  else,  lecdved  vU  c;cQwning  folly  in  the  festival  of 
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confederatioD,  celebrated  on  the  first  aimiyersarj  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile^  just  when  the  clubs  were  b^in- 
ning  to  cover  the  whole  capital  and  country  with  a  net- 
work  of  democratic  societies.  The  alleged  provocation  for 
instituting  them  was  declared  to  be  the  gatnering  of  emi- 
grants on  the  Rhenish  frontier^  more  particularij  at  Co- 
bientz^  Worms,  and  Ettenheim ;  £rom  whence  they  set  in 
motion  all  manner  of  intrigues  throughout  the  army  and 
kingdom.  The  various  European  courts  were  likewise 
api^aled  to  in  no  very  judicious  language  by  the  agents 
<n  the  Comte  d' Ai'tois ;  who,  by  personal  journeys  from  one 
metropolis  to  another,  &nned  the  languia  embers  of  nego- 
tiation. An  unscrupulous  press  magnified  every  rumour 
as  it  reached  Paris ;  whence,  with  no  end  of  malicious  am- 
~  Ications,  reports  of  a  menaced  invasion  were  scattered 


m  the  Pyrenees  and  Marseilles  to  Strasbourg  and  Flan- 
ders.    Faithful  priests  were  now  found  disdaining  any 
compromise  of  coflscience  by  taking  the  hideous  oath  de- 
manded from  them  by  an  already  anti-Christian  state; 
Neckar  for  the  third  and  last  time  left  France.     Louis 
again  declined  in  public  favour,  his  Catholicity  beginning, 
not  too  soon,  to  take  serious  akrm ;  Marat,  jDanton,  and 
Robespierre  already  were  making  known  their  execrable 
names.    Mirabeau,  described  by  ms  contemporaries  as  the 
tiger  that  had  had  the  small-pox,  popular  still,  although 
some  suspected  him,  died  exactly  at  the  juncture  when  ne 
might  possibly  have  been  useful;  for  he  had  sold  himself 
to  the  royalists  for  money  before  he  ceased  to  be  of  value 
in  the  market.    The  king  and  queen  then  fied  to  Ya- 
t     rennes,  where  they  were  arrested  on  the  road  to  the  border. 
La  Favette,  as  commanding  the  National  Guards,  prevailed 
y     for  a  brief  period  in  keeping  down  the  Jacobins,  and  re- 
»     taining  within  the  magic  circle  a  ghost  of  the  monarchy. 
>     And  a  poor  ^bbering  spectre  it  now  was.    His  majesty 
i    swore  unconditionally  to  the  constitution :  pretendmg,  as  it 
^    did,  to  comprise  an  inviolable  executive  with  responsible 
:     ministers ;  one  Legislative  Assembly,  to  be  renewed  bien- 
:-;     nially ;  the  suspensive  veto  for  the  crown  in  force  but  for 
%■    two  sessions ;  an  independent  judiciary  and  juries ;  an  ot- 
2    ganised  National  Guard ;  as  well  as  all  thfi  ^V^^'^y^sc^nco^ 
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proprietary,  and  religious  claims  which  could  be  conceded 
to  a  conceited  repYiolic.  Thus  terminated  the  Natkxnl 
or  Constituent  Assembly,  on  the  80th  September,  Uk 
1791. 

Its  successor  emerged  into  activity  under  sinister  tns- 
pices, — in  fact,  with  the  mark  of  Coin  upon  its  forehead. 
Fiiction  and  the  clubs  had  biassed  the  elections,  as  migiit 
have  Ix'en  expected ;  on  its  benches  sat  many  enthnaa^ 
no  sages,  a  few  well-meaners,  and  some  colossal  sconndnk 
To  miike  matters  worse,  the  Emperor  Leopold  had  issued 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  a  circular  fix>m  Padua,  addresed 
to  all  crowned  heads,  which  happened  to  be  the  mo^ 
empty  ones  at  tliat  time,  throughout  Christendom :  heiiee 
8j)rang  the  Conferences  at  Pillmtz,  mischievous  to  the  M 
degivc.     Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Swsdtf 
fancied  that  tliey  might  coalesce  with  impom'ty  agazmt 
Fi'once,  in  the  height  of  her  poUtical  fever ;  and  Gnstavns 
111.  was  to  conduct  this  crusade  on   behalf  of  Ubkb* 
Initation  rapidly  rose  into  frenzy.     Fi*ancis  II.  socceeoed 
Leopold  in  a.d.  1793,  adopting  more  moderate  langntgc^ 
after  it  was  too  late.    Louis  aV  I.  and  his  assembly  mob 
ceased  to  work  well  together :  the  latter  levelled  lenb- 
tions    against  emigi-ont  piinces,   against    the   nonjtriog 
clergy,  against  all  that  was  venerable  or  respectable  in  w 
land ;  to  which  bis  majesty  would  be  no  party.    BoyalisB 
had  to  run  into  holes  for  safety ;  Jacobinism  came  out  of 
tliem,  erecting  its  crest,  like  a  cockatrice,  in  high  pboeL 
Once  in  office,  the  serpent  lengthened  his  coils :  red  capi 
were  worn  by  its  adherents  as  a  bodge  of  their  waito 
against  moderation  and  half-measures ;  the  gnillodne  ib> 
appeai*ed,  witb  more  work  for  it  in  prospect  than  te 
human  pride  of  patriotism  could  ever  have   imagined. 
Foreign  policy,  moreover,  assumed  a  menacing  aspect 
France  had  declared  Coraica  and  Avignon  integral  psHB 
of  the  kingdom ;  whilst  in  arranging  the  eighty-three  ne* 
depai*tments,  the  rights  of  certain  German  states  had  been 
compromised.     Yet,  of  course,  tliese  were  flimsy  preteri* 
with  the  external  powers  for  taking  up  arms  against  die 
principles  of  the  revolution.    The  iii*st  coalition  liad  to  hi» 
three  armies,  imAeT"LGL(^e?,"Rochambeau,  and  La  Fayelti^ 
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without  credit  on  either  side,  or  any  decisive  results. 
Austiia  and  Prussia  in  their  manifestoes  plainly  announced 
that  they  considered  the  king  at  Paris  unaer  duress ;  whilst 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  with  enormous  forces,  penetrated 
liuxemhurg,  reduced  the  fortresses  of  Longwy  and  Verdun, 
marching,  as  it  seemed,  directly  upon  the  metropolis.    The 
pdbHshed  language  of  the  alhes  even  exceedea  the  folly 
of  their  actions,  stupendous  as  that  must  appear.    It  was 
responded  to  by  the  March  of  the  Marseillese,  which  in- 
fused into  every  soul  that  heard  it  almost  infernal  passions 
for  battle.    In  the  aflfairs  of  Grand  Pr6  and  Valmy,  Du- 
motiriez  and  Kellermann  sustained  the  fire  of  the  terrible 
Prussian  artillery;  and  Dillon  held  the  passes  of  Argonne 
ag^ainst  the  Hessians.    Every  hope  of^  victory  vanished 
from  amongst  the  invaders ;  they  had  merely  accelerated 
the  frightnu  triumphs  of  Sansterre  and  his  sansculottes. 
The  revolts  of  the  20th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  August 
were  only  samples  of  the  future ;  in  the  latter,  the  king 
fled  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  hall  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly.   The  palace  was  sacked  and  plundered ;  the  faith- 
ful Swiss  were  massacred,  after  selling  their  Hves  deai*ly. 
Several  thousands  of  the  combatants  had  fallen.    La  Fay- 
ette escaped  over  the  frontier  into  a  captivity  of  five  years, 
—not  altogether,  perhaps,  immerited.   A  Convention  of  the 
Sovereign  People  to  all  intents  and  purposes  superseded 
the  Legislative  Assembly ;  and  the  horrors  of  ochlocracy, 
or  mob-government,  now  overshadowed  the  political  hea- 
vens.   The  sovereignty  of  France  had  become  vested  in 
the  municipality  of  Paris.    A  tribunal  of  blood,  with  the 
guillotine  as  its  emblem  and  instrument,  was  declared  per- 
manent.  Monarchy  receded  before  avowed  repubHcanism ; 
Louis  XVI.,  with  his  family,  foimd  their  final  refiige  in 
the  prison  of  the  Temple.    The  September  butcheries 
drenched  the   streets  with  gore;    nobles,   priests,    and 
women  were  slaughtered  like  sheep  in  a  shamble.    Three 
Dukes  of  La  Rochefoucault  were  forgotten  amongst  the 
murdered ;  when,  on  the  top  of  a  pole,  the  beautinil  fea- 
tures of  the  yoimg  Princess  of  Lamballe,  iimocent  yet 
Inutally  decapitated,  turned  jrale  amidst  those  floatmi^ 
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leen  by  its  awn  members  originally  plndced  im.  Whoever 
rould  not  »>  on  with  the  criminals^  as  has  been  well  ob- 
erved^  couM  only  withdraw  from  the  arenay  or  otherwise 
he  reyolution  marehed  over  his  oarpse.  The  labooring 
if  ountain  now  bffooght  forth  a  BeToIutioiiaay  Tribunal,  ^^ 
rhich  there  was  no  appeal;  while  the  pw^iertjf  of  whomr 
oerer  it  punished  bec^one  a  fbrfeitare  at  onee  to  the  state, 
^ine  individnals  were  chosen  out  of  it  to  f<»m  a  Dictatme^ 
inder  the  title  of  the  Gonmiitteefinr  Public  Safety.  Among' 
bs  earliest  victims  were  tiie  Girondists^  of  whom  twenty- 
wo  were  proscribed  and  executed,  oat  of  the  thirty-foor 
hat  were  ordered  to  be  arrested.  Roland  and  his  wift^ 
?^on,  Condorcet,  Brissot,  were  the  most  eloquent,  deveri 
»r  interesting  of  them.  But  war  now  maddened  the  popu- 
ace  from  without,  whilst  fiunine,  confusion,  and  eras- 
lerated  disappomtment  inflamed  it  from  within,  until  the 
pproaching  Beign  of  Terror  transformed  the  metropolis^ 
8  well  as  other  cities,  mto  so  many  diamel-honses.  The 
Bar  of  the  guillotine,  no  less  than  the  fervour  of  patriotism, 
illed  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  nurath  of  the  camum, 
rith  its  roar  and  excitement,  appeared  to  the  reckless  &* 
tatidsm  of  France  a  more  desirable  destiny  than  the  cold 
d^  of  an  axe  descending^  upon  the  nape  of  the  necl^ 
jmd  the  leers  and  hisses  of  an  enraged  multitude.  Go* 
neral  MontesquieB  fell  upon  Savoy ;  AnBfJw^  tods:  Nice; 
nth  its  entire  oouatrv;  Custine  mvaded  Germany;  Du* 
uouriea  conquered  odprnn.  The  victory  of  Jemappes 
fpened  the  ntes  of  Brussels;  at  lidge  the  French  were 
eceived  as  liberators  and  benefactors :  in  Holland  some 
if  the  towns  followed  this  exami^;  but  the  Princes  of 
]!oburff  and  Brunswick,  acting  ror  Austria  and  Prussia^ 
ifter  we  various  actions  of  Aldenhofen,  Tiriemcmt,  Neer- 
rinden,  and  Loewen,  drove  the  assailants  out  of  the  Nether- 
ands,  with  nearly  as  much  rapidity  as  they  had  mani£Bsted 
Q  the  aggression.  Dnmonxies  had  become  suspected;  so 
hat  in  the  end  he  crossed  the  frontier,  and  saved  himself 
rith  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres,  frcmitiie  tender  merdes 
kf  the  Convention. 

Great  Britain,  Holland,  aad  Spain  then  f(Minally  joined 
he  aUnace  against  France,  who  had  inaotefiL^  ^^kSsbs^ 
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fraternity  aad  protection  to  all  nations  prepare* 

the  yoke  from  their  shoulders  of  ro jalism,  priesl 

aristocracy.     Sardinia  and  Portugal  addea  the 

the  fray,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia  and  Naples. 

contentions  also  hegan :  one  in  the  north  and  ^ 

several  departments  fought  for  the  Gironde  9 

Momitain ;  another  in  La  Vend^^  where  religio 

alism  attempted  to  maintain  themselves  in  th( 

Toulon  surrendered  to  an  Anglo-Spanish  fleet 

mirals  Hood  and  Langara,  with  immense  mag 

frigates,  and  seventeen  ships  of  the  Hue.     ho 

was  proclaimed;  and  the  names  of  I^a  Roche 

Charette,  Stofflet,  Sapineau^  are  never  to  he 

their  followers  were  proscribed  to  a  man.     Wl 

pubhcan  forces  entered  their  precincts,  old  a^ 

youth  or  loveliness,  and  even  children  in  thi 

were  sacrificed  in  promiscuous  massacre.     Ruins 

surroimded  the  path  of  the  victors ;    districts 

became  so  many  aceldamas.    Meanwhile,  anoth* 

stitution  was  still-bom ;  for  it  never  came  into 

operation,  founded  as  it  was  upon  absolute  demc 

democracy  having:  at  this  veiy  period  inaugiu^te( 

of  Terror.     Five  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were 

the  frontiers ;  the  crater  of  political  passion  anc 

whicli  the  entire  kingdom  had  transfonned  its( 

all  around  with  bayonets;  within  and  without 

it  was  ascertained  that  a  million  of  deatlis  occur 

the  comparatively  brief  interval  of  eighteen  mc 

1793-5,  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy,   the  b 

assassin,  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  and  tlie  j 

destitution.      Marie  Antoinette,   the  Piincess 

Philip  Egalite,  and  the  son  of  the  late  monarcli, 

cessively  muidercd ;  leadei's  of  renown,  sages  i: 

those  wlio  had  won  laurels  in  the  field,  or  bays  in 

the  cabinet,  or  the  laboratory, — all  trod  tfie  sa 

ward  path,  a  melancholy  procession !    Vandalisr 

its  vile  weapons  against  whatever  was  gay,  or  be 

attractive,  or  instmctive.     Religion,  as  its  bitte] 

had  abhorred  from  the  beginning.     A  repubhcai 

was  substituted  for  the  Christian  almanac ;  no 
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the  Church  could  be  now  observed.  The  blasphemous 
spirit  in  which  the  symbolical  Goddess  of  Beason  was  wor« 
snipped,  in  the  person  of  a  naked  prostitute,  can  have  no 
description  in  these  pages,  any  more  than  the  suppression 
of  Catholic  services,  the  worse  than  pagan  persecution  of 
the  priesthood,  or  the  flagitious  announcement  that  death 
was  an  eternal  slumber!  The  immoraUty  perpetrated  at 
this  period  no  pen  could  or  can  record.  Three  monsters 
successively  ruled  the  Mountain, — ^Marat,  Danton,  and 
Robespierre.  A  dagger,  planted  in  his  bosom  by  Charlotte 
Corday,  relieyed  the  world  of  the  first ;  the  second,  after 
revellinff  in  slaughter,  had  to  yield  to  the  third,  who  sent 
his  predecessor  to  the  guillotine,  as  a  precursor  of  his  own 
temble  yet  deserved  destiny.  It  was  under  Robespierre 
that  the  horrors  of  the  time  attained  their  highest  altitude. 
His  tongue  flowed  with  the  sentimentalism  of  humanity ; 
his  heart  had  become  heated  into  a  hell  of  revenge,  i^iry, 
hatred,  and  rage  for  blood.  The  entire  character  of  Ins 
mind  was  the  quintessence  of  mere  worldly  philanthropy  in 
a  red  livery.  Meanwhile  miHtary  defeat  had  chan^d  mta 
tariumph  both  at  home  and  abroad.  La  Vendue  paid  dearly 
for  her  fidelity  and  loyalism ;  and  from  Tours  to  Nant^ 
the  Loire  seemed  to  roll  its  waters  through  desolated  de- 
partments. Lyons,  the  seat  of  manufieictures,  full  of  afflu- 
ence and  magnificence,  rued  the  hour  in  which  she  had  ven* 
tnred  to  resist  the  Jacobins.  Six  thousand  persons  expired 
in  the  executions  and  massacres  of  Collot  a  Herbois ;  but 
the  victorious  troops  of  the  Convention  marched  onw8J*d  to 
Bordeaux  and  Marseilles,  every  where  quenching  the  sparks 
of  resistance  to  their  wfll  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow- 
cotmtrymen  and  adversaries.  Toulon  was  reconquered  by 
Bugommier ;  on  the  Upper  Rhine  the  Austrians  and  Prus- 
sians were  forced  to  retire.  The  campaign  of  a.d.  1704 
yielded  still  greater  consequences.  Coburg  lost  the  decisive 
Dattle  of  Fleurus  on*  the  day  after  midsunmier;  Pichegru 
drove  before  him  the  English  and  Dutch,  under  the  Duke 
of  York,  back  towards  Holland.  That  republic  had  become 
weary  of  the  House  of  Orange,  imposed  upon  it,  as  the 

gitriots  averred,  by  foreign  arms ;  the  severe  winter  also 
voured  the  invaders,  as  they  were  ^\<^  \/^  ^*d»e^  ""^^^^ 
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li^nuent  of  freedom  with  the  advaatages  of  a  strong  execu- 
tive ;  yet  military  force  was  requisite  for  its  introductioii 
and  installation.  There  was  a  young  officer  of  artillery  at 
this  time  in  Paris^  who  had  (ustinguished  himself  within 
the  trenches  before  Toulon,  and  for  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  in  the  Italian  army ;  it  was  no 
other  than  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  whom  was  consigned 
the  task  of  the  13th  Yendemiaire,  5th  October,  a.d.  1795. 
His  cannon,  loaded  with  grape-shot  and  planted  at  the 
bead  of  the  streets,  soon  shattered  the  assembling  insur- 
gents, and  decided  the  victory  of  order  at  the  expense  of 
2000  deaths,  and  the  deadly  conflict  of  about  an  hour; 
some  arrests  and  executions,  out  to  no  great  extent,  com- 
pleted the  arrangement,  llie  Convention,  previous  to  its 
expiry,  elected  the  two-thirds  of  its  members  who  were 
to  entei*  the  Legislative  Councils ;  then  formed  from  them, 
and  out  of  the  recently-chosen  remaining  third,  the  Councils 
of  the  Ancients  and  the  Five  Hundred ;  then  nominated  the 
five  directors,  Lepaux,  Sieyes  (who  resigned  in  £Eivour  of 
Gamot),  Reubel,  Letoumeur,  and  Barras;  and  finally  pub- 
lished an  act  of  amnesty.  The  French  nation  certainly 
raUied  round  their  new  governors,  who,  on  their  part,  ex- 
Oi'ted  themselves  diligently  to  repair  the  finances,  as  well 
as  re-organise  the  other  institutions  of  society.  Foreign 
a&irs  were  in  their  fiivour :  Tuscany,  Spain,  and  Prussia 
seceded  from  the  coaHtion.  The  revival  of  agriculture  and 
commerce  at  home,  with  several  iresh  imposts^poured  sea- 
eoDahle  supplies  into  the  public  treasury.  The  national 
bankruptcy  itself,  through  its  universality,  lost  a  portion  of 
its  calamitous  character,  since  all  classes  were  alixe  roused 
to  make  unusual  exertions,  or  endwe  with  patience  extra- 
ordinary privations.  Jourdan  had  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Dusseldoil,  and  repulsed  the  Austrians  in  the  summer ;  and 
Maaheim  was  taken  also  by  Pichegru ;  upon  which,  how- 
ever, Wurmser  returned,  and,  together  with  Clair&it,  cleared 
the  riglit  bank  of  the  river  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  the  exhausted  troops  on  both  sides  at  last  retired 
into  winter-quarters.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain,  guided 
by  William  Pitt,  had  hitherto  met  with  slight  success. 
Slirough  a  system  of  subsidies  he  had  set  lax^^  ^rcscj^Ns 
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motion,  and  allayed  for  the  moment  aristocratic  apprehen- 
siuns  and  clerical  agitation.    The  three  kingdoms  were 
awakening  out  of  the  torpor  of  the  cturent  century,  and 
craving  the  al)olition  of  many  ahuses.   Down  to  the  darker 
atrocities  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  watched  the  progress  of  the  French  Revolatioii 
with  most  intense  sympathy  and  interest.     The  results  of 
the  American  war  had  satisfied  the  middle  classes  that 
their  ]}oasted   constitution  stood  greatly  in  need  of  re- 
Tision;  that  kingcraft  and  statecraft,  as  then  exerdsed, 
involved  an  enormous  amount  of  oppression  and  impostnn; 
that,  in  effect^  an  oligarchy  governed  the  country  veiy 
much  for  its  own  private  purposes ;  that  the  religion  of  the 
Anglican  Estahlisument  lay  m  the  subscription  of  articles 
not  generally  heheved,  and  the  takino^  of  tithes,  as  well  as 
spending  them,  after  a  very  worldly  fashion ;  and  tlmt  pa^ 
liamentary  reform  promised  to  be  a  panacea  for  seveniof 
these  evils.     Hence  there  sprang  up  clomonrs  of  various 
kinds,  which  George  III.,  with  nis  peers  and  parsoiu^  en- 
deavoured to  frown  and  preach  into  silence  b j  TWflHnjy  oat 
every  Dissenter  an  infidel,  and  every  liberal  a  Jacobin. 
Enpish  Catholics  were  too  few  to  attract  attention,  nor 
had  the  cries  for  emancipation  as  yet  pierced  the  gloom. 
The  emigrants  from  France,  indeed,  were  received  withnoUe 
and  generous  hospitality ;  prejudices  asuinst  Popery  being 
suspended  in  the  fears  tnat  Atheism  might  prevail,  and  de- 
vour the  fat  pastures  of  episcopalian  Protestantism.    Ktt 
skilfully  availed  himself  oi  this  position  of  things:  enlisting 
the  baser  passions  of  his  countrymen  under  S^  bannersy 
they  were  for  years  persuaded  that  the  contest  was  one  far 
the  preser^'ation  of  hearths  and  homes,  which  it  afterwards 
became ;  but  in  reality  its  earlier  period  was  a  series  of  sa- 
crifices suggested  and  supported  for  the  maintenance  of 
close  boroughs,  and  antiquated  yet  most  profitable  abuses. 
That  thero  was  a  substratum  of  inflammable  material 
beneath  the  foundations  of  society  in  England,  is  not  denied; 
nor  that  the  juncture  was  a  perilous  one,  when  the  torch 
of  revolution  was  being  hurried  from  hand  to  hand  acrasi 
the  channel,  our  own  circumstances  being  what  they  iiM 
^  were.     All  tliat  \a  <iou\«sA<fc^  fet  is^  that  the  rovfj!  aris- 
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tocratic^  and  clerical  abhorrence  of  the  French  Revolution 
rested  upon  selfish  considerations.  An  unreformed  House 
of  Commons,  two-thirds  of  whose  members  were  nominated, 
not  bj  the  people  whom  they  professed  to  represent,  but  by 
the  upper  branch  of  the  legislature  or  large  landed  pro- 
prietors, listened  to  the  illusive  eloquence  of  Burke,  and 
resisted  every  popular  concession.  The  minister  cast  behind 
his  back  the  orighter  and  better  principles  of  his  earlier 
days,  and  allied  himself  with  mere  rank,  and  privilege,  and 
•^rranny.  He  augmented  the  standing  army  in  the  most 
diangerous  manner,  restricted  the  press,  augmented  the  debt 
by  hundreds  of  millions,  excited  mutiny  on  board  our  fleets, 
and  drove  Ireland  into  rebellion.  Corsica  was  captured  in 
vain,  A.D.  1794;  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  surrendered  the 
following  year;  besides  which,  the  Dutch  lost  their  pos- 
sessions in  Ceylon  and  the  East  Indies,  Demerara  in  the 
West,  and  the  flower  of  their  naval  forces  in  the  tre- 
mendous engagement  off  Camperdown,  11th  Oct.  a.d.  1797. 
The  victory  on  St.  Vincent,  ei^ht  months  before,  had  scat- 
tered the  Spanish  marine,  and  conferred  an  earldom  on 
Admiral  Jervis :  but  notwithstanding  so  much  glory  abroad, 
the  lower  orders  groaned  at  home ;  every  department  of 
trade,  agriculture,  and  industiy  suffered  from  the  public 
burdens;  while  hostile  privateers  infested  the  seas,  and 
preyed  upon  our  commerce  in  every  quarter.  The  birth- 
place of  Bonaparte  was  wrested  from  its  captors,  the 
island  from  that  time  being  incorporated  permanently  with 
France.  Neither  the  temporary  tranquillity  of  Denmark, 
nor  the  assassination  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  nor  the  second 
and  third  partitions  of  Poland,  nor  the  misfortunes  of  Aus- 
tria, enabled  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  to  bring  his  negotia- 
tions for  peace  to  a  prdlperous  issue,  at  Paris  or  lisle,  a.d. 
1796-7 ;  for  the  dazzling  career  of  Napoleon  had  now 
commenced.  At  the  age  of  twenly-eight  he  had  taken 
from  the  Directory,  owing  as  they  did  meir  political  exis- 
tence to  his  gallantry  and  firmness,  the  command  of  the 
Italian  armjr,  March  a.d.  1796.  Opposed  by  the  Austrian 
and  Sardinian  forces  trnder  General  Beaulieu,  the  young 
hero  swept  his  experienced  adversary  from  post  to  post  ^ 
pressing  on  him  without  rest,  and  aic\a«TfiB%  %.  Oos^  A 
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triumiihB  without  interraptioii.  In  fevrteea  days  hb  ao- 
couiplisked  what  the  National  Coorention  had  mutfesslf 
striven  for  duiinff  three  years.  Sayoy,  Nice,  and  Tentt 
were  yielded  to  France  by  Sardinia.  His  passage  of  the 
Urid^  atlfodi  gave  him  Lombardy  and  Milan,  with  a  oodt 
tribution  of  twenty  millions.  Venice,  as  the  sun  of  her 
glory  was  sinking  out  of  sight,  endeayoured  by  secret  pay- 
ments to  purchase  security  and  forbearance.  It  was  nor 
plain  to  the  emperor  that  upon  Mantua  would  depend  hif 
re-conquest  of  Italy,  before  which  city  the  Prench  hMl 
oi)ened  their  trenches  in  Jul^.  Meanwhile,  his  brotfaer, 
the  Archduke  Charles,  had  gained  two  yictones  over  Jem- 
dan ;  at  the  time  Moreau,  setting  out  from  Strasbouq;^ 
was  forcing  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  aad  advandug 
tlu-ough  owabia  and  Bavaria  towards  the  head  of  the 
Adi-iatic,  where  he  might  have  joined  NapdeoKL  Bui  the 
archduke  saved  Austria  and  Germany;  pfwrapw  fton 
Moreau  at  Ingoldstadt,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  liaaBbe, 
and  beatinfic  uemadotte  and  Jourdan  in  the  soooesBfa 
battles  of  Teimiing,  Amburg,  and  Wurteborg.  Jforaan, 
therefore,  was  compelled  to  retreat  through  tfas  ftnuna 
Hell  Pass,  which  he  did  in  the  most  maateily  manner. 
But  Bonapai*te  rotiieved  these  disasters  by  his  repeated 
triumphs  over  four  imperial  armies  at  Arcole^  Bivoli,  sad 
other  fields  of  &me ;  until  General  Wurmser  sunendend 
Mantua  on  the  Festival  of  the  Purification,  a.d.  1797,  wiA 
five  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  aiiillery,  immense  miMmmm 
stoi^cd  with  the  munitions  of  war,  and  a  garrison  ofWebe 
thousand  soldiers.  Eighteen  thousand  hadperished  in  the 
siege  through  sickness  or  the  sword.  The  Pontifical  St^ 
were  then  plundered  of  thirty  millions  in  money,  the  choiceEt 
and  rarest  treasures  of  art,  and  thi  legations  of  Bolago% 
Fen*ara,  and  fiomagna ;  besides  having  to  cede  Avignoi 
and  the  Yenaissin.  Such  was  the  treaty  of  Tolentooi 
Two  i*epublics  were  now  oi^'anised  out  of  the  Italian  ood- 
quests,  the  Cispadane  and  Transpadane.  The  court  of 
V  ienna  still  refiised  to  treat ;  expecting,  probably,  real  sbJ 
efiective  assistance  fi*om  Eussia.  But  the  Empraas  Gatbe- 
rine  hod  died  in  the  previous  November,  and  her  eooenttf 
son  and  E;ucoea&cff¥&\ii^<b\aj(^s^\:dmaelf  £       the  coalitw*- 
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Francis  II.  then  summoned  the  Hungarians  to  defend^  as 
he  said,  the  throne,  the  Church,  and  the  nohilitj;  en- 
dangered, as  these  all  were^  by  the  ferocity  and  cruelty  of 
France.  In  her  name,  nevertheless.  Napoleon  lost  not  a 
moment  in  attacking  the  Archduke  Gluurles ;  and  gained 
another  brilliant  senes  of  victmes,  which  brought  nim  to 
Clagenfurt,  L^back,  and  the  foot  of  the  Brenner  moun- 
tains in  the  'Tjrrol.  Austria  could  now  only  succumb; 
more  especially  as  the  military  position  of  her  conqueror 
was  not  altogether  without  its  dangers.  To  save  Vienna, 
therefore,  the  preliminaries  of  Leob^  were  arranged,  lead- 
ing to  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  17th  Oct.  a.d.  1797 ; 
whereby  Austria  renounced  all  the  Nethei-lands  in  favour 
of  the  French  Republic,  obtaining  as  an  indemnity  the 
Venetian  territories  of  the  Adriatic  capital,  irom  the  Lago 
di  Guarda,  including  Istiia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  iales,  to  toe 
Bocca  di  Oattaro ;  out  Gor&,  with  its  six  Greek  sisters^ 
forming  the  Septinsular  Republic,  and  the  possessions  in 
Albania,  were  to  belong  to  France.  The  Cisalpine  Republic, 
of  which  Modena  was  a  part,  and  to  which  Mantua  and 
Brescia  were  added,  was  recognised  by  the  emperor.  He 
wlso  acquiesced,  by  a  secret  article,  in  the  cession  of  the 
entire  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  firom  Basle  downwards,  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Nethe  at  Andemach,  with  the  city 
and  fortress  of  Mayence.  The  Duke  of  Modena  was  to  he 
satisfied  with  the  Brisgaw,  and  the  other  displaced  Rhenish 
sovereigns  were  to  find  petty  principalities  in  Grermany. 
The  piUars  of  the  old  political  system  thus  lay  prostrate  ; 
Venice,  as  a  state,  disappeared  with  Poland  from  the  map 
of  Europe ;  France  ruled  from  the  frontiers  of  Rome  to 
the  Rhine  and  Holland.  The  German  empire  was  aban- 
doned to  its  fate,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  become 
-heir  to  the  fortunes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Batavian 
•and  Lignrian  republics  were  also  included  in  the  peace. 

The  Directory,  within  about  two  years,  underwent  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  September  a.d.  1797, 
which  modified  its  external  aspect;  got  rid  of  Camot,  with 
many  others;  transported  the  unsucoessM  minority  to 
Cayenne;  and  revoked  the  laws  made  in  favour  of  ^^rieatflL 
-ana  emigrants.    This  change  for  tha  fiawfe,\«w«H«t^\s^. 
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more  in  its  bark  than  its  bite ;  people  had  got  weary  of 
Hinguinary  civil  coniiictSy  besides  having  their  attention 
fastened  ir]X)n  the  expedition  against  Egypt.  Yet  the  per- 
manent consequences  of  all  that  had  happened  since  the 
States-General  assembled  under  Louis  Xv I.  began  to  be 
visible,  if  not  apparent :  statesmen  could  no  longer  avoid 
conviction,  that  nil  classes  have  their  rights;  that  property^ 
rank,  office,  position,  and  privilej^,  have  each  of  them  thor 
peculiar  responsibilities.  jReligion  had  alwa^  taugbit  this: 
vet  so  obtuse  had  the  wealthy  and  powerral  of  the  woM 
become,  that  they  stood  in  need  of  some  tremendous  Ie»ni 
being  practically  learned ;  just  as  the  old  Divine  law  had 
to  be  listened  to  from  Mount  Sinai,  amidst  whirlwiod, 
darkness,  and  storm.  Henceforward,  therefore,  the  whde 
system  of  abuses  lias  seemed  to  crack  from  top  to  bottom; 
even  where  social  abominations  stood  out  liJce  pyramidfl^ 
wrapt  in  the  prejudices  and  associations  of  antiquity,  even 
there  have  the  nssures  of  decay  and  approachiuiff  abolitkHi 
appeared.  Added  to  this  great  &ct  has  been  l£e  gnulml 
growth  and  influence  of  public  opinion.  The  Cat  of  all 
the  Russias  could  not  now  do  what  the  half-insane  Panl 
dared  to  do— a  precious  potentate,  whom  some  still  alive 
can  remember.  It  perhaps  required  such  a  shock  as  that 
of  the  French  Bevolution  to  set  fi-ee  the  imprisoned  de- 
ments of  thought,  and  bring  the  invisible  mind  of  Europe  so 
to  bear  upon  mstitutions,  as  that  bad  ones  e«t  ezdumged 
for  better ;  or  if  not,  are  yet  so  modified  in  their  operatiaiiy 
that  results  are  very  different  to  what  they  would  otherwiM 
have  appeared.  Almost  identical  with  this  has  been  an 
expansion  of  the  general  intellect,  as  appUed  to  art,  science, 
law,  and  literature;  to  practical  if  not  theoretical  govern- 
ment, to  the  comforts  oiTlife,  means  of  intercommunicatioiif 
trade,  commerce,  agriculture,  machinery,  and  manufactures^ 
The  formation  of  middle  classes  has  oeen  another  conse* 
(j^uence  partly  arising  from  the  general  improvement — ^pa^ 
ticularly  where  the  tenure  of  land  has  been  so  altered  as  to 
place  tiiis  coveted  sort  of  propei'ty  within  general  ready 
or  wliere  the  universal  subdivision  of  we^th  has  bea 
£sivoured,  or  the  breaking  down  of  monopolies  and  sel&b 
^grstems  may  \issin(^  li\ffo>RTL  q^^ti  ^\!<^rtunities  for  anie- 
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liorating'  their  circamstances  to  those  who  were  befcHie  ex* 
eluded.    What  has  existed  in  England  for  generations^-* 
that  is  to  say^  an  intermediate  graidatiffli  between  the  peer 
and  the  peasant,  the  very  opolent  and  the  extremely  indi- 
gent^— in  other  words^  a  middle  class  between  the  gentry 
and  the  labourer^  is  now  becoming  more  or  less  common 
throughout  the  continent.     Of  conrse,  such  obsenrations 
must  be  understood  with  considerable  latitude  on  all  sides; 
yet  they  would  probably  be  made  by  any  intelligent  me- 
disevalisty  could  ne  return  to  these  sublunary  scenes,  and 
witness  the  effects  of  that  wonderful  event  which  termi- 
nated the  last  century.      It  has,  moreorer,  been  now 
proved,  beyond  any  reasonable  power  of  contradiction,  that 
faith  must  be  the    foundation  of  morals;  that  sodetj 
without  religious  belief  is  an  absurdity.     However  lovdy 
may  be  for  a  time  its  external  aspect,  yet  to  conceive  of 
it,  as  materialists  and  calculators  and  rationalists  fancy  it^ 
is  to  imagine  a  dream  or  a  vision,  an  unreality,  an  exist- 
ence like  that  of  Undine  in  the  German  romance,  who  was 
to  have  no  soul  until  she  married.     France  had  an  or- 
deal to  ^ss  through,  which  she  had  no  means  of  es- 
caping. When  the  &ect  lineage  of  Hu^h  Gapet  came  to  an 
end,  the  succeeding  dynasties  of  Valois,  Bourbon,  and 
Orleans  were  destmed  to  exhibit  her  sin  and  her  just 
punishment,  for  having  attempted  to  put  asunder  what 
Almighty  God  has  joined  togetner.     From  Philip  the  Fair 
downwards,  the  French  monarchs  were  always  ready  to 
deal  with  the  Holy  See  as  if  it  were  some  unnatoral 
parent,  instead  of  a  loving  mother  of  churches,  and  the  only 
centre  of  unity.     Adversity  may  have  proved  herself  the 
best  instructress,  if  the  improved  reaction  shall  but  pro- 
ceed as  it  has  lately  promised.    Feudalism  is  no  more ;  for 
its  grave  was  dug  oy  the  National  and  Legislative  Assem- 
blies.  Republicanism  has  died,  revived,  and  expired  again, 
beneath  the  sword  and  sceptre  of  imperialism.    Let  France 
but  steadily  remember  her  high  vocation,  as  the  secular 
heart  of  Christendom,  and  she  will  find  that  there  is  a  future 
before  her  which  will  surpass  her  highest  aspirations,  and 
bring  down  upon  her  the  benedicticms  of  all  nations^  fixsm. 
pole  to  pole,  ttid  from  the  riven  to  tha  e&&&^^^  ^»af^^\ 
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CUAPTEB  XX. 

A.D.  1798-.1815. 

KAPOLEOST  TO  THE  COKaREBS  OF  YJEirarA. 

Amidst  the  various  changes  through  which  Europe  id 
general,  and  France  in  particular,  were  passing,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  concentrated  itself  upon  a  nulitazy  hera 
Napoleon  hod  risen  out  of  the  revohitionarT  connu^xu^ 
like  tlie  vision  of  war,  with  its  helmet  an,  which  ftowned 
over  the  caulditm  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth  befim  it 
sank  into  the  ground.  He  foresaw  that  his  ahsence  for  sn 
interval  would  more  thoroughly  than  any  ihing  else  disdoM 
the  weakness  of  the  Directory,  and  plant  his  ladder  far  m 
ascent  to  supreme  power.  He  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the 
S6th  May,  a.d.  1798 ;  captured  Malta  hj  the  way  wiAzn 
six  days,  thus  acquiring  1200  pieces  of  artillery,  beskles 
several  millions  of  money  in  gold  and  sflTer;  landed  at 
Alexandria,  and  took  the  city  by  assault ;  then  midied 
to  Cairo,  after  beating  the  Mamelukes  in  the  hatfle  of  the 
Pyramids ;  and  received  in  their  capital  the  news  of 'IVd- 
son's  victory  in  August.  That  irresistible  admiral  thos 
rendered  illustrious  the  Bay  of  Aboukdr,  and  enooun^ged 
the  formation  of  a  second  coalition  against  tiie  Fiendi; 
who  had  ravaged  Italy,  abolished,  as  th^  thought,  tk 
mpal  government,  and  revolutiomsed  Switaerland.  Tli0 
Congress  of  Eastadt  unveiled  the  betrayal  of  Grermany  br 
Austria,  who  now  coalesced  with  the  Emperor  Pftul }  wmB 
Naples  and  Sardinia  dared  to  commence  nostilities  agaitft 
the  armies  of  the  Hepublic  in  Italy.  The  horrible  assaso- 
nation  of  their  plenipotentiaries  concluded  the  congress  at 
Rastadt.  Suwarrow  was  advancing  rapidly  from  Oal- 
licia ;  the  Archduke  Charles  repeat^y  defeated  Jourdin 
and  his  colleagues;  when  the  Kussians  had  joined  ImB, 
Mantua  was  once  moi'e  invested ;  the  Parthenopnan  Re- 
public was  formed  and  overthrown ;  the  Ionian  MJarid^  b^ 
came  the  prize  of  a  fleet  of  Muscovites  and  Turks  £«■ 
the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople ;  and  the  tricolour  loiC 
L  a)l  Hs  acquisvdona  «a  eus^'j  «&\\>\^  ^ned  them.    Bit 
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the  Anstrians  and  their  northern  allies  unfortunately  sepa- 
rated^ through  jealoiisj  as  to  the  laurels  that  were  to  be 
fipathered  in  Switzerland.  This  enabled  Massena  to  get 
between  them,  and  save  France  by  discomfiting  both  her 
^leinies  in  deteil.  Snwarrow  cat  his  way  bloocmy  over  St. 
Gothfuti  and  through  the  Orisons;  but  the  second,  coalition 
also  failed  in  Holumd,  where  the  Duke  of  York  surren- 
dered ;  so  that  Great  Britain  was  mortified,  and  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg  disgusted.  Meanwhile^  Bonaparte^  hay* 
ing  subdued  Egjpt^  and  found  it  impossible  to  conquer 
Syria,  suddenly  reappeared  at  Frejus  before  the  middle  of 
(jctober.  EUs  time  was  now  come  for  setting  aside  his 
ciyil  masters,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  his  own  throne. 
In  the  reyolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  9th  November^ 
ii.D.  1799,  be  dissolved  the  Directory  with  a  stroke  of  his 
pen  and  a  touch  of  his  sword.  Assuming  a  temporary 
dictatorship,  he  set  up  the  consular  constitution,  which  was 
published  and  accepted  on  Christmas-day.  At  the  head 
of  it  of  course  he  placed  himself,  with  two  merely  nominal 
colleagues ;  possessing  a  prerogative  for  ten  years  over  the 
finances,  the  internal  government,  as  well  as  foreign  al- 
liances. There  were  also  three  other  bodies,  under  the 
names  of  senators,  l^islators,  and  tribunes,  all  acting  but 
as  so  many  agents  to  the  First  GonsuL  Exiles  were  r^ 
called ;  twenty  thousand  yenerable  emigrants  returned  to 
the  bosom  of  their  families ;  the  persecuting  proscription 
of  priests  was  reversed ;  a  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
twenty-five  military  districts  restored  order  at  the  expense 
of  every  yestace  of  freedom.  Again  the  Vendeans  and 
Chouans  seizea  their  arms;  and  again  were  their  noble 
yet  irregular  efforts  quenched  in  tau*s.  Bonaparte  now 
wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to  George  III.,  sugw 
gpesting  pacification ;  but  it  was  not  imtil  his  eagles  had 
soared  in  triumph  over  the  plains  of  Marengo  that  Austria 
yielded  to  necessity,  more  especially  after  Moi'eau  had 
annihilated  her  Grerman  armies  in  the  teiTible  action  of 
Hohenlinden,  Three  hundred  thousand  troops,  flushed 
with  victory^  were  on  their  road  to  Vienna.  Ihe  treaties 
of  Lnneville,  Florence,  Badahoz,  and  at  last  Amiens,  in 
addition  to  those  made  with  Russia,  Tuxk«^^  ^aci^^v^-- 
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bans  afforded  some  temporary  truces  to  Europe,  a.d. 
ldOO-0.  England  liad  re-conquered  Malta  and  Esypt: 
ber  union  with  Ireland  appeared  to  have  strengthened 
her  domestic  ener^es ;  but  Pitt  nobly  resigned  when  his 
narrow-minded  sovereim  refused  to  emancipate  the  Ca- 
thohcs.  The  national  debt  bad  risen  to  five  nundred  mil- 
lions sterling ;  while  the  Baltic  states  were  reviying  the 
armed  neutrality.  Great  Britain  shook  her  trident  with 
vengeance  against  such  menacing  measures ;  Ndson  bom- 
baraed  Copenhagen ;  the  sudden  removal  of  the  Emperor 
Paul  alone  prevented  an  attack  upon  the  Swedish  and 
Hussion  fleets.  His  successor  Alexander  ceased  to  persist 
in  liis  pretensions,  either  with  regaixl  to  the  former  man- 
time  league  twenty  years  before,  or  as  respected  the  grand- 
mastership  of  Malta.  The  Knights  of  St.  John  therefoe 
ought  to  nave  had  their  own  again;  but  as  matters  toned 
out,  they  did  not  obtain  it.  Tranquillity  was  as  holloir 
and  deceptive  in  its  appearances  as  it  proved  brief  in  its 
duration. 

The  realm  of  France  was,  however,  at  all  haiaidB  to 
be  conciliated.  Beads  were  laid  out;  canals  dug;  dikes, 
harbours,  and  bridges  constructed ;  the  spirit  and  geiuus  of 
invention  encouraged  by  honours  and  rewards;  and  the  8^ 
rangements  of  adjacent  countries  rendered  subservient  to 
Fi*ench  interests.  The  magnanimity  of  the  First  Consnlyfls 
a  regent,  had  its  drawbacks :  yet  when  he  culminated,  lite 
a  blazing  star,  it  was  felt  that  another  Csesar  reigned. 
His  celeorated  code  was  already  projected ;  the  L^on  of 
Honour  was  created.  A  Concordat  was  conclud^  widi 
the  Pope,  imposing  chains  upon  the  Church  of  God,  just  is 
the  world  always  does ;  altnough  at  the  precise  moment 
when  Omnipotence  pleases,  every  manacle  or  fetter  is  sea 
miraculously  to  fall  from  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  stK^ 
cessor  of  St.  Peter.  His  Holiness  gave  an  entirely  mv 
episcopate  to  the  empire :  ten  archbishops  and  fifty  bubop 
to  be  appointed  by  the  executive,  but  installed  from  Basn] 
the  curates  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  prelates,  suhjetf 
to  governmental  ratification.  No  long  interval  elapse' 
before  Bonaparte, afler  an  appeal  to  the  nation,  came  tob 
i    declared  consui  iot  "M*^*    kL  Yvssc^tary  imperial  diad^ 
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was  now  evidentlj  gleaming  through  the  smoke  and  dost 
with  which  all  classes  endeavoured  to  conceal  their  labonrs 
in  closing  up  the  sepulchre  of  the  repnbHc.     A  r^nlar 
court  assembled  in  the  saloons  of  the  Tuileries.     Enghien, 
the  grandson  of  Gond^^  was  arrested  in  Baden,  brought  to 
Vincennes,  and  cruelly  shot  in  the  ditches  of  the  castle. 
The  various  passions  of  a  French  pubUc  were  all  appealed 
to :  fear  of  a  return  to  terrorism ;  the  love  of  pomp  and 
parade,  equipages  and  ^hion ;  the  flattery  of  national 
ambition,  m  the  homage  paid  to  rank,  fortune,  and  titles. 
Moreau,  the  hero  of  Hohenlinden,  the  single  luminary  that 
might  possibly  compete  in  glory  with  the  ascending  sun, 
was  falsely  accused,  implicated  in  the  misprision  of  treason, 
and  relegated  to  America.    The  conspiracy  of  Greorges 
seemed  to  furnish  the  desired  opportunity.    The  Bourbons 
were  banished  for  ever :  their  d^eneracy  was  undeniable. 
Napoleon  was  solemnly  elected  oy  his  subjects  as  their 
emperor  in  every  sense  of  the  word :  Pius  VII.  subse- 
quently crowned  him  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  with 
unexampled  prodigality  and  splendour.    His  dvil  Hst  was 
settled  at  a  million  sterling  annually;  his  authority  was 
absolute  and  despotic ;  his  supporters  supplied  the  materials 
for  a  firesh  nobility,  with  sonorous  desinations  and  solid 
emoluments.    Yet,  before  all  this  could  be  realised,  hostili- 
ties had  recommenced,  and  a  third  coalition  taken  up  the 
Suntlet.    The  various  states  and  provinces  beyond  the 
ps  were  absorbed  under  French  domination,  not  except- 
ing Liguria  and  Lucca;  for  Piedmont  and  Parma  were 
incorporated  amongst  the  imperial  departments,  the  prinee 
of  the  last  sovereignty  being  promised  an  indemnity  out  odT 
Tuscany.    Switzerland  was  treated  with  about  as  little 
consideration;  nor  was  Malta  restored  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John.     Hanover  was  invaded.    The  iron  crown  of 
Lombardy  Napoleon  placed  on  his  brows  as  the  modem 
Charlemagne ;  his  sister  became  queen  of  Etmria :  Fnmdi 
II.,  resigning  his  German  style,  assumed  that  of  hereditanr 
emperor  of  Austria.    Pitt,  who  had  returned  to  jtowtr, 
ehieflj  relied  upon  his  sul^dies,  which  soon  broujpt  into 
the  field  half  a  million  of  men, — the  combing  ioro^  ^A 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  court  of  Yieima.    ^-noma^VA^  ^Oka 
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folly  to  remain  neatral,  and  was  tharefiire  eaten  last;  bat 
the  invincible  ambition  of  Napoleon  coped  with  and  oon- 
Queied  them  all.     Harassing  Great  Britain  with  incessant 
dirrats  of  invasion,  at  once  to  the  astonishment  of  Ea- 
rope,  300,000  warriors  from  Boulogne,  Hanover,  and  Hol- 
land were   pouring  over  Southern   Gtermany.     General 
Hack  was  surrounded  at  Ulm,  where  he  had  to  capitulate 
with  his  entire  army.    The  Archdukes  Charles  and  John 
were  in  consequence  compelled  to  retreat  fix>m  Ihe  Tpfi, 
until  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  prostrated  the  standanu  of 
Alexander  and  Francis,  leadixu^  to  the  peace  of  Presbnig. 
The  kingcom  of  Italy,  induamg  the  Venetian  territoneB 
on  both  sides  the  sea,  became  an  appendage  to  the  Erend 
empire ;   the  Tyrol,  with  other  temtories,  was  ceded  to 
Bavaria,  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  royalty,  and  comprising 
the  bishoprics  of  Brescia,  Trent,  Bureau,  Eichstadt,  Ftf- 
sau,  Lindau,  and  Augsburg :  Wirtemherg  also  received  t 
regal  title,  with  several  accessions ;  since,  with  Baden,  it 
was  allowed  to  divide  the  nearest  Austrian  counties.   Jo- 
seph Bonaparte  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of  Nanlei; 
and  Eugene  Beauhamois  represented  the  imperial  majesty 
of  Napoleon,  his    step-father,   at  Milan.      Prussia  stiU 
dreamed  that  her  disastrous  and  disgraceful  neutrality  bid 
answered  her  own  purposes ;  more  especiall j  when  she  hid 
forced  upon  her  the  garment  of  Nessus,  by  being  obliged 
to  exchange  with  France  Anspach,  Cleves,  and  Neufchatel, 
for  the  provinces  of  Hanover,  which  were  stolen  goods. 
Of  course  this  involved  a  disagreement  with  Great  Britain. 
But  meanwhile,  Joachim  Murat,  who  had  married  another 
sister  of  the  Bonapartes,  became  Grand  Duke  of  Berg;  and 
Marshal  Berthier,  bosom  friend  of  the  emperor,  hereditnr 
prince  of  Prussian  Switzerland.    Louis  Bonaparte  assniDflS 
the  crown  of  Holland,  a.d.  1805 ;  so  that  the  French  em- 
pire already  extended  from  Friesland  to  the  Straits  of  Mei- 
sina.    The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had  Napoleon  ftr 
its  protector ;  in  other  words,  for  its  ruler :  and  it  wtf 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  besotted  court  of  Beriio 
had  the  temerity  to  declare  war,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
i.D.  1806.    No  sooner  was  the  act  of  folly  conunitMlf 
han  a  few  daya  «\x&e^  for  the  temporary  deatmctioa  J 
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that  &bnc  wldA  Fra&endk  lOi^  Ostac  Mi  S9m»ti  ^ttt  «t 
much  taloit,  batfdxr^  aan  Mewvt^  Tj^  ^sMmnsiMim  nf^ 
Jena  and  krenuAs.'' tmffi  lai  vfsuc  meiSMMf?  *>l  <Wl  jml 
dispersed  or  filmed  Its  vsott^iwtffi^  -sum:  nwn^ 

ficent  tract  of  eoantnr  fim  fMr  K&nw:  i^  iiA^  vhwr  «ja^ 
of  the  Oder,  with  a  pspvbMi  if  ^JiTjI^jim  J^uriMfsi 
GermaDj  groaned  bewatk  tiK  Mnwijpt  ^^Si^  t^iiMii^snr; 
and,  in  croid  ooo|aiietMi  w^  imt  Kiwcii,  i^iC  ^  iiruNi 
him  with  soldiers  and  gtokL 

And  now  flamed  up  tb^  Emmmm  ww^  vMi  S0117'  aa^ 
goine  patriots  imagined  liat  ^  Ws«r  4^  mja^jm^^  vifliiC 
arrive  for  the  reeent  partxtioaa  «£  V^aatiL  'Tut  %ma^L 
emperor  called  the  latter  intiai  t»  anai  1m  tiK  j^^^^tj 
and  emandpatioD  of  the  hod  of  ^  Hmcs  «»t  zs^.i^H^^ 
Ions.    Warriors  and  regimcsti  sasflMd  tisi  ij^ne  "MC  4/*^ 
groimd,  isiS^  as  the  sumnwi  wmu   Xarr  a  Vm^j  a^sfiMi 
ensued.    Bonaparte  mmtamA  \m  y00smm  m.  "sut  Via^ 
tula,  whilst  the  RaawvPmariisi  fiafrahwa  win  'ii/rf  v^v'trCt 
the  Niemen«    SazoDj  fidi  iato  the  tnoa  if  fltt  ^sma^snt'. 
its  electoral  canns^  beiBg  cfevatsi  f»  ibr  ^iHitpssir  4/  a 
royal  crown :  its  docal  Inaehm  sIm  aw^flUd  tJM  lS".<MHii<i 
Confederation.     The  eooflicti  «f  Efiflni  «it  Tmifkmi 
whitened  their  fidds  with  Ok  htaes  ^TliK 
that  Altfrymior  quailed  at  the  bovni  wtfMuJ^ 
bur^  was  taken  I7  the  Frendb  In  Jm;  Ihc  %  vat  jM 
untU  July  that  the  traatr  of  nUt,  j.Bu  Kr/7,  \m  wJHM^ 
Russia  herself  to  the  poliej  of  FflMMft,    JUnt  t^u^,  itm  jM 
any  territories;  on  the  eontnrr^  die  \t\ffm\i  ti^  <ii^A^ 
of  Bialystock  m  Pnunan  V^isaA^  w'A  m  m^bfft^rjmm 
population  of  350,000  socda.    Y<t  dk  tmu^jtfM  v.  fsbi 
suDjuffation  of  Berlin,  as  a  rassal  «MVt  U  *3kt^  •'/  f'w* : 
the  Grand  Duchr  of  WarMw  wm  tsm^Mi  IfM  ISorxMfc^; 
Jerome,  the  third  hrother  of  XafMiiumy  vm  i*iiMi(  -v*'  i 
Westphalian  throne  raised  on  t&^  rvMia  ^  idtfi^^^st ;  ^^ 
new  sovereigns  tA  5sfiles  and  fUfanid,  v/4.  Taa,  <fA^ 
territorial  satellites  of  the  Fnneh  ^wysn^.  imA  ^a^.  ^^^9- 
man  CoDfedenakm^  were  ^Amfm^^dnpfA;  %  <i(M)^m  w4« 
made  of  the  Ionian  Idaada,  C«ttar^  m4  fe^rua^  ;*  a 
secret  article ;  in  addition  t»  vktch  f^Mittf  wm  Vi  ia  iw» 
illusory  attempt  at  mtAhttkm,  m  tike  y«K  4(  liriKwi/ 
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towards  England,  to  involye  in  the  end  an  alliance  with 
France  against  her.  Russia,  moreover,  was  to  assist  in  the 
compulsion  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Portugal,  that  they 
should  unite  in  the  continental  system  for  the  exclusion  of 
British  manufactures.  Prussia  forfeited  half  her  territories 
and  all  her  prestige  in  these  negotiations  and  their  conse- 

Suences.  Dresden  at  this  time  hecame  the  resort  of  crowned 
eads  and  great  personages,  amongst  whom  principalities 
and  dignities  were  distributed  at  the  behest  and  wilTof  one 
miglity  mind.  His  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  declared 
the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  ma 
state  of  blocbide, — assertions  of  absolute  power  the  moro 
absurd,  since  the  late  victory  of  Trafalgar  nad  swept  awaj 
every  hostile  vessel  from  the  ocean,  except  the  triom^ast 
flag  of  Oeoi^e  IIL  and  his  allies.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
was  reconquered ;  and  although  Pitt  had  died,  the  Wh^ 
on  taking  office,  doubled  the  income-tax,  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  prosecute  the  war.  Whatever  achieTements  France 
might  perform  on  land,  her  colonies  were  altogether  lost, 
through  the  annihilation  of  her  maritime  forces.  Her  share 
of  St.  Domingo  had  once  enjoyed  k  commercial  prosperity 
equivalent  to  all  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies  pat  together; 
the  cries  of  liberty  resoundinff  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
found  a  remarkable  echo  in  those  beautifUl  regions,  where 
negro-slavery  in  its  darkest  character  had  so  long  violated 
the  laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man.  Yet  it  was  the 
Gluistian  religion  alone  which  could  manage  the  delicate 
operation  of  gradually  restoring  to  a  correct  juxtapositioi 
the  respective  races  of  the  blacl^  and  the  whites ;  instead  of 
this,  however,  the  absti-actions  of  Rousseau  and  St.  Pierre 
were  let  loose  at  Ilayti,  until  it  became  a  gehenna  of  re- 
venge, faction,  social  disorganisation,  and  massacre.  Victor 
Hughes,  the  English,  Toussaint,  and  Dessalines,  with  manr 
moi*e,  kindled  or  extinguished  the  confusion,  too  often  wt& 
little  beyond  their  own  private  ends  or  advantages  in  vie*. 
Bonaparte  had  resolved  to  i*econquer  the  island  B&er  t2tf 
Peace  of  Amiens  was  signed;  ana  Le  Clerc,  the  hushaAij 
of  his  sister  Pauline,  was  sent  thither  with  an  army  for  tftf 
purpose:  but  the  expedition  only  terminated  in  disasftrJ 
St.  Domingo  se\»2ra.\ft^  V^Aft  ^  to^^om  and  a  repabb; 
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Christophe  being  sovereign  of  the  one,  and  Petion  presi- 
dent of  the  other.  The  British  took  the  principal  city 
in  A.D.  1809,  while  French  supremacy  had  withered  away 
at  least  five  years  before.  General  Boyer  succeeded  Petion; 
but  whilst  the  philanthropic  abolitionists  were  rendering 
their  best  services  to  the  sons  of  Africa,  Napoleon  seemed 
to  forget  them  entirely  in  his  ambitious  designs  upon  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  peninsula. 

The  Bourbons  had  degenerated  at  Madrid  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation.  The  favourite  of  Charles  IV.  was 
Manuel  Godoy,  an  incapable  personage  rejoicing  in  his  title 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  He  had  thrown  each  department 
into  such  dire  disorder,  that  every  man  in  the  realm  hoping 
for  any  improvement  looked  to  the  Crown-Prince  Ferdi- 
nand :  so  that  the  royal  fieunily  possessed  neither  domestic 
unity,  nor  the  talents  for  extricating  themselves  from  their 
daily  increasing  difficulties.  Napoleon  conceived  the  idea  of 
assimilating  S|)ain  to  France,  setting  aside  the  present  dy- 
nasty altogether,  and  substituting  in  their  stead  his  brother 
Joseph.  Through  a  variety  of  skilful  artifices,  he  literally 
carried  out  these  astotMing  projects.  Charles  and  Ferdi- 
nand both  fell  into  his  snares :  the  fortresses  of  Pampeluna, 
St.  Sebastian,  Figueras,  and  Barcelona,  were  seizea;  Ma- 
drid was  occupied  by  French  troops ;  the  sedition  of  Aran- 
juez  and  the  transactions  at  Bayonne,  with  the  apparent 
consent  of  the  king  and  his  son,  placed  Joseph  on  the 
throne  of  Spain:  Murat  succeeded  him  at  Naples;  the 
national  junta  afforded  its  delusive  sanction  to  a  repre- 
sentative constitution;  and  in  the  imperial  laimiage  at 
Paris,  the  Pyrenees  politically  were  no  more !  Then  rose 
up  the  insulted  people :  another  junta  at  Seville  hurled 
defiance  against  the  invaders  and  their  abettors,  whether 
native  or  foreign ;  a  struggle  of  six  years  commenced  from 
that  point,  and  Great  Britain  mingled  in  the  fray.  The 
battle  of  Baylen  was  fought  the  very  day  on  which  the 
intrusive  monarch  made  his  first  public  entry  into  the 
capital.  It  was  among  the  few  victories  which  the  pa- 
triots gained  by  themselves,  but  it  was  a  noble  one ;  iJu- 
mont,  with  16,000  men,  laid  down  their  arms :  it  at  least 
lit  up  a  flame  of  enthusiasm,  which  was  never  o^y^  \j^  <ss.- 
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pire  af%<?rwanls.  Palafox  held  Saraffossa,  with  a  myriad 
of  half-tniiiied  but  mucli-endming  followers.  About  the 
same  time,  tlie  French  had  appropriated  the  ancient  Idoe^ 
dom  of  Etniria,  as  well  as  that  ot  Portugal ;  but  from  tbe 
latter  the  liouse  of  Braganza  escaped  to  the  Brazils  j  and 
Junot  was  defeated  by  Wellesley  at  Yimiera,  21st  Augost) 
A.D.  1808.  The  congress  at  Erfiirth,  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  involved  secret  antrng^ements  between  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  similar  in  character  to  those  which  were 
sometimes  ventured  upon  by  the  autocrats  of  antiquity^— 
Russia  was  to  conquer  in  the  north  and  east^  Eranoe  in 
the  west  and  south.  The  emperor  of  the  latter,  now  no 
longer  under  any  apprehensions  that  the  treats  of  Tilst 
would  be  disregardea,  threw  the  energy  of  his  prowess 
into  the  Peninsula.  With  200,000  soldiers  he  crossed 
the  Pyrenean  ranges,  holding  his  vast  forces  at  fint  is 
combination,  like  a  dosed  hand ;  then  opening  it  gndn- 
ally,  he  pushed  the  extremities  of  strong  columns  mrtixt 
and  fai'tiier  into  the  outlying  regions,  until  his  gnsf 
seemed  to  settle  over  every  ouarter  of  Uie  conntij.  The 
whole  campaign  was  that  oi  a  mibter  in  the  Bdence  of 
war.  Genei'al  Moore  could  be  no  match  for  soch  an  an- 
tagonist ;  with  a  few  shivering  blows  he  rapidly  broke  in 
pieces  all  obstacles ;  the  retreat  of  Contnna  barely  saved 
the  wreck  of  a  line  British  host,  January  a.d.  1809.  Even 
Saragossa  fell;  and  the  conqueror  withdrew  to  execute  ano- 
ther scheme,  leaving  his  marshals,  with  their  magnificent 
armies,  to  complete  what  he  had  begun — the  military  sab- 
jugation  of  Spain.  Austiia  had  been  establishing  a  gene- 
ral militia  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months,  which  Napoleao 
called  upon  Francis  to  disarm.  But  the  court  at  Vienni 
felt,  from  the  hour  in  which  the  Spanish  Bourbons  weie 
cashiered,  that  in  the  general  situation  of  Europe  lay  ths 
causes  for  a  fourth  coahtion.  England  responded  to  her 
sympathies ;  and  in  the  middle  of  April,  having  until  then 
answered  pacifically  yet  equivocally  to  the  requisitions  froo 
Paris,  her  final  maiiifesto  appeared.  An  archduke,  at  the 
head  of  immense  forces,  marciied  upon  Bavaria;  a  second  on 
the  Tyrol  and  Italy;  and  a  third  against  Warsaw, — Chariei^ 
John;  and  EeTdmaiidL.    kiiQ»\k<st  cobmm  marched  against 
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Russia;  yet  the  general  issue  proved  most  deplorable. 
Napoleon  fell  upon  his  adversaries  with  the  violence  and 
velocity  of  a  summer  thunderstorm ;  five  successive  days  af- 
forded the  results  of  as  many  ordinary  campaigns.  From 
P&ffenhofen  to  Ecmuhl  and  Eatisbon^  he  drove  back  the 
bravest  troops  in  the  world,  except  his  own ;  so  that  in  a 
month  from  the  conmiencement  oi  hostilities  he  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Vienna,  the  13th  of  May,  a.d.  1809. 
The  sangumary  slaughter  on  both  sides  at  Aspem,  within 
ten  days  afterwards,  although  it  annihilated  the  French 
heavy  cavalry,  and  conferred  the  honours  of  a  victory  upon 
the  noble  Archduke  Charles,  yet  yielded  no  substantial  ad- 
vanta^.  Eleven  thousand  corpses  floated  down  the  Danube 
from  its  margin  or  its  islands,  and  30,000  more  received  se* 
yere  wounds:  but  the  Archduke  John,  defeated  in  a  bloody 
lattle  near  Raab,  22d  June,  was  now  in  fviHl  I'etreat  be- 
fore Eugene  Beauhamois,  who  thereby  was  enabled  to 
bring  enormous  reinforcements  to  Napoleon  before  the 
close  of  a  truce  for  six  weeks,  which  had  followed  on  the 
exhausting  conflict  at  Aspem.  With  his  recruited  forces, 
therefore,  and  600  pieces  of  artillery,  the  French  emperor 
crossed  tiie  river,  and  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  July  fought 
the  gigantic  engagement  of  Wagram.  These  two  awM 
days,  with  a  third  not  long  afterwards  at  Znaym,  humbled 
the  house  of  Hapsborginthe  dust:  a  subsequent  armistice 
at  Schoenbron,  which  matured  into  the  Peace  of  Vienna, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Napoleon  the  Illyrian  provinces, 
formed  by  him  into  another  state  imder  his  imperial  sove- 
reignty. Meanwhile  the  EngHsh  had  failed  at  Walcheren, 
as  also  in  their  intentions  upon  the  harbour  of  Antwerp : 
the  war  with  Russia  ceased  of  itself.  More  than  3,500,000 
souls  had  been  again  taken  away  from  the  Austrian  mon- 
archy; and  the  favour  of  the  French  emperor  had  ag- 
grandised Alexander,  by  permitting  him  to  rob  Sweden 
with  impuni^r  of  nearly  a  third  part  of  her  territories : 
namely,  all  Finland,  the  Aland  Islands,  with  East  and 
West  Bothnia  to  the  river  Tomea.  Gustavus  IV.  was 
dethroned,  together  with  his  descendants.  The  Duke  of 
Sudermania  succeeded,  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIIL ; 
Bemadotte,  one  of  the  marshals  of  France,  bein^^Ha^^ 
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dared  Crown  Prince  at  Stockholm.  Bonaparte  wis  not 
deceived  in  sucli  an  apparent  compliment  beme  paid  by  an 
independent  realm  to  his  already  elevated  rortim«;  he 
expressed  liimself  ambiguously  on  the  whole  subject^  yet 
would  not  endanger  other  more  important  projects  by  uj 
display  of  unseasonable  jealousy.  His  grandeur  was  at  its 
zenith  after  the  Peace  of  Vienna.  Josephine  was  dvoned 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  her  own  consent.  Nipcden 
married  Marie  Louise,  the  eldest  daughter  of  PnadS) 
whose  son,  the  King  of  Rome,  was  bom  on  the  SOth  d 
March,  a.d.  1811. 

But  the  meridian  of  his  nugesty  was  passed!    It  Ac 
wantonness  of  insatiable  ambition,  ne  ventured  to  Mi 
the  Church  of  Almighty  God.     By  an  imperial  deem, 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope  was  abolished,  and  b 
dominions  incorporated  with  the  French  kingdom  of  Itah; 
a  royal  revenue  and  residence,  either  at  Rome  or  F^ 
were  insultingly  offered  to  the  representatiye  of  St  Pbtei. 
His  Holiness  responded  with  an  anathema,  as  rightsoos  in 
its  occasion  and  character  as  it  proved  awfiilly  onsKtiUe 
in  its  results.  In  vain  were  fresh  acts  of  violence  perpetntod; 
Pius  VII.  endured  his  arrest  on  the  Quirinal,  ms  sub- 
sequent persecutions  and  long  imprisonment,  with  adignitT 
which  ^ified  all  Christendom.     In  vain  was  the  &aw 
Duchy  of  Frankfort  formed,  the  crown   of  Westphab 
enlarged,  Bavaria  and  Wirtember^  enriched,  the  Tywi 
arbitrarily  subdivided,  Holland  muted  to  the  eminre  of 
France :  her  supremacy  stretched  to  the  shores  of  tk 
Baltic ;  so  that,  incluoing  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe,  tltt 
Weser,  the  Upper  Ems,  and  the  Lippe,  there  were  no* 
ISO  departments.     In  vain  were  the  Alps  crossed  by  iB  I 
imparalleled  road  over  the  Simplon ;  in  vain  were  the  Pf-  I 
renees  pierced  by  military  lines  in  every  direction.   JoM|i 
had  made  his  second  entry  into  Madrid  in  Januaiyi-D' 
1809;  Marshal  Jourdan  had  the  conunandership-in-chW 
over  the  seven  armies  which  remained  in  Spain  afttf  tfat 
departure  of  Napoleon.     British  assistance  alone  sostaiitf' 
^e  Bourbons ;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  made  Lord  Yisooui^ 
Wellington,  oained  the  battle  of  Talavera,  in  New  Casth 
upon  wnicb  be  bsyi  ^ji^anced  frt>m  Portugal.     Soolt  V0 
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succeeded  Jourdan^  and  far  surpassed  him  in  actiyity  and 
penetration.  The  French  estabhshed  themselves  in  the 
south  of  the  Peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  Cadiz. 
Wellington  and  Beresford  were  pressed  by  Massena,  who 
invaded  the  Portuguese  provinces,  and  wrecked  his  fame 
and  fortunes  against  the  impre^able  barriers  of  the  Torres 
Yedras :  the  intrusive  monarch  at  Madrid  could  only  sup- 
ply his  treasury  by  the  suppression  of  monasticism,  and  a 
system  of  plunder  and  connscation  carried  on  with  the  iron 
hand.  The  achievements  of  Suchet  assisted  to  maintain 
the  preponderance  of  his  master  through  a.d.  1811 ;  but 
the  guerillas  scourged  the  provinces,  and  the  Mai*lborough 
of  the  nineteenth  century  burst  forth  from  his  Lusitanian 
entrenchments.  The  Cortes,  with  a  new  constitution, 
elected  their  deputies.  Alexander  in  the  north,  at  len^h 
mindful  of  his  true  policy  and  reputation,  was  engSLgmg 
the  attention  and  resources  of  the  master  of  contment^ 
Europe.  Tarragona  and  Yalentia  had  not  been  fruitlessly 
defended  in  their  fearM  sieges;  Ciudad  Hodrigo  and 
Badajoz  fell  in  January  and  April  a.d.  1812 ;  the  victory 
of  Salamanca  was  gained  in  July,  which  raised  the  further 
investment  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and  rendered  the  evacuation 
of  Andalusia  necessary.  Joseph  also  lefb  his  capital,  which 
Wellington  entered  in  August.  He  failed,  however,  before 
Bur^,  and  once  more  retreated  towards  Portugal.  But 
England  now  redoubled  her  efforts.  The  war,  expensive 
as  it  was,  had  excited  the  interests  of  the  nation ;  which, 
through  its  almost  undisputed  supremacy  at  sea,  could 
bear  its  stupendous  burdens  without  being  crushed  tinder 
them.  Soult,  with  50,000  choice  troops,  was  summoned 
for  the  march  to  Moscow.  Jourdan  again  resumed  the 
conmiand,  with  an  evil  genius  in  the  shape  of  providential 
malediction  hanging  over  his  head.  The  grand  triumph 
at  Vittoria  on  the  21st  of  June  a.d  1818  terminated  tne 
wretched  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Wellington,  Hill, 
and  Graham  drove  their  mined  and  scattered  enemies  past 
Pampeluna,  and  through  the  valleys  of  Roncevaux.  Soult 
retomed  with  three-mths  of  his  division  to  protect  the 
Pyrenees ;  but  it  was  too  late.  St.  Sebastian  and  Pam- 
pdima  were  both  captured^  after  obstinate  resistaac^*^  ^^is^ 
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the  noblest  representative  of  Napoleon  tinderwent  as  severe 
a  mortiticiition  as  any  of  his  colleagues,  and  had  to  &D 
back  beliind  the  Bidossoa.  Again  beaten  at  Bayomie,  in 
November,  he  retired  further  into  France.  Suchet  had 
also  retreated  in  the  previous  JiUy  from  Yalentia  to  Ba^ 
celona,  af^er  the  destruction  of  Tortona.  Every  step  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  seemed  to  bring  up  laurels  um 
the  soil  he  trod  upon. 

But  farther  north  the  phenomena  of  warfare  appeand 
the  most  remarkable.  Napoleon  and  Alexander  haa  gran 
dissatisfied  with  each  other.  The  former  was  mider  As 
ban  of  the  Church ;  and  bereft  of  his  instinctiye  wisdoD, 
resolved  to  realise  his  project  of  universal  dominion  be&n 
the  contest  in  the  Peninsula  was  decided.  Russia  liiil 
been  wearing  out  her  nascent  resources  in  a  struggle  witk 
the  Sublime  Porte,  which  England  happily  adjusted  tf 
the  Peace  of  Bucharest;  this  brought  down  her  soathoi 
boundary  to  the  Pruth^  May  a.d.  1o13.  An  alliance  thai 
ensued  between  the  courts  of  Stockholm,  London,  and  St 
Petersburg ;  since  Bonaparte  was  clearl j  revolvnig  in  his 
mind  what  he  presently  attempted  to  accomplish^— seising 
moreover  upon  Oldenburg,  ana  requiring'  peremptoiily  toe 
strictest  aahei*ence  to  his  favomite  continental  system. 
Not  meeting  with  respectfiil  obedience,  he  smnmooied  to 
his  standards  a  muster  of  nearly  twenty  nations.  Bud 
armies  as  Europe  had  never  seen,  for  numbers  and  vanstf) 
crossed  the  Niemen.  Alexander  withdi'ew  wisely  enongl 
as  the  invaders  advanced,  and  the  summer  wore  away. 

They  had  occupied  Wilna  towards  the  end  of  Jna^ 
with  a  very  inadequate  commissariat  for  a  host  of  500,000 
soldiers,  to  say  nothing  of  that  mixed  multitude  alwtys 
following  in  the  trail  of  hostile  aggression.  Smoke  vi 
rapine  marked  their  course  to  Smolensko,  which  «* 
stormed  and  pillaged  on  the  18th  of  August.  The  bttlk 
of  Borodino  opened  the  road  to  Moscow,  where  in  S(^ 
tember  the  Kremlin  received  the  conqueror,  amazed  at  tfa 
ominous  desei'tion  of  its  palaces,  and  the  sepulchral  sileoK 
of  the  city :  it  was,  as  an  eloquent  writer  says,  **  the  Uotf 
of  his  expedition,  and  the  tomb  of  his  greatness."  Plao0 
suddenly  burst  {oYl\i  m  ^  hundi'ed  places,  until  the  y^ 
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metropolis  of  the  Czars  resembled  an  ocean  of  fire !  In- 
stead of  wmter-quaiiiers  with  abmidance,  the  campaign  had 
brought  the  proud  oppressor  to  a  waste  of  blackenea  ruins, 
with  the  fi*osts  of  Russia  ready  to  inflict  destruction  upon 
his  rear,  and  thus  answer  the  question  which  had  once 
started  from  his  lips,  as  to  whether  muskets  would  fall  out  of 
the  fingers  of  his  men  after  the  Pope  had  excommunicated 
him ; — they  soon  did  so,  at  all  events.  An  immediate  aban- 
donment of  the  capital  might  possibly  have  saved  myriads  of 
warriors ;  but  the  wily  Kutusofl^  amused  his  awe-struck  vic- 
tims with  cruel  negotiations  late  into  the  third  week  of 
October.  There  were  700  miles  to  cross  through  a  deso- 
lated and  exasperated  coimtry;  down  came  the  snow  in 
firightful  stillness  upon  the  memorable  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow ;  cold  not  to  be  endured  by  human  beings  or  animab 
killed  thousands  hour  after  hour;  every  morning  spread 
before  the  wretched  infantry  and  cavalry  a  long  and  cheer- 
less winding-sheet,  vjpon  which  a  vast  majority  of  their 
numbers  would  have  to  sleep  in  death  before  the  night 
shed  around  the  survivors  an  accumulation  of  woes.  His- 
tory refrises  to  delineate  scenes  which  imagination  can 
scarcely  conceive.  The  Cossacks  hovered  on  the  flanks  to 
impale  stragglers;  whole  colunms  sometimes  surrendered 
without  an  attempt  at  resistance;  weapons  were  re- 
peatedly thrown  away  with  the  frost-bitten  flesh  adhering 
to  the  horrid  iron.  Napoleon  attacked  his  pursuers  near 
Krasnoi  with  enormous  losses,  while  the  wreck  of  his 
host  pushed  madly  forward  to  the  banks  of  the  bloody 
Beresma.  That  river  for  two  days  and  nights  seemed  lite- 
rally covered  with  corpses.  From  thence  to  the  central 
towns  of  Lithuania  it  was  absolute  flight :  1200  pieces 
of  cannon  had  been  driven  over  that  stream  in  the  summer, 
of  which  not  a  single  gun  or  carriage  returned ;  whilst  the 
Russian  accounts  declare  that  they  buried  or  burned  the 
next  year  300,000  human  bodies,  and  150,000  dead 
horses :  in  plain  truth,  scarcely  one  in  ten  of  the  invaders 
came  back  again  in  safety;  while  Napoleon  himself  only 
escaped,  with  his  companion  Caulincourt,  upon  a  miserable 
sledge,  to  bring  the  tidings  of  calamity  to  nis  own  capital. 
Pans,  during  his  absence,  had  known  cons^ims^  ^  ^xas^^ 


Great  Dritain  came  forward  to  the  crisis  wil 
and  liUfimlity ;  for  tlie  successes  of  W'elling:tor 
PeninEula  were  most  opportune.  France,  nat 
fimily  to  the  imperial  throne,  and  Germany 
field  "of  conllict;  witbin  the  limits  of  conti 
tion,  it  is  not  too  mucli  to  assert:  that  there  v 
a  million  of  men  under  arms.  Napoleon  d 
ponents  at  Liltzen,  Bantzen,  and  Wurschei 
Dim  master  of  Liisatia,  forced  back  iiie  al 
Elbe,  lirou^lit  tlie  French  from  Dreede 
besides  seeming  them  Hambui^  and  Lub 
were  turned  on  Austria;  for  with  her  it 
decide  with  better  fortmies  than  at  Austerli 
tions  of  emperors.  Supported  br  hopes  ai 
the  name  of  Francis,  slie  avowea  herself  afc 
longer  the  slave  of  his  son-in-law.  An  addi 
Boldiers  were  therefore  at  once  ranged  agaii 
den  had  also  openly  joined  on  the  same  side 
the  promise  of  Norway  as  her  compensati 
of  Finland.  Denmark  was  already  condenu 
forfeit  for  taking  pait  with  France.  Fron 
the  Italian  frontiers,  her  adversaries  were  oi 
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simply  out  of  the  question;  and  on  the  plains  of  Leipsic, 
from  the  14th  to  the  19th  of  October,  was  fought  the  im- 
mortal battle  of  nations,  in  which  God  gave  the  allies  their 
grand  and  decisive  victory  over  the  mighty  master  of  war. 
With  hardly  200,000  men,  he  had  to  engage  half  as  many 
again :  no  talents  could  bear  up  against  the  oveiwhelm- 
ing  difference,  supported  too  as  it  was  by  superior  position, 
enthusiasm,  the  defection  of  the  Saxons  and  Wirtembergers, 
and  other  adverse  circumstances.  Eighty  thousand  perished 
in^e  combat;  the  yoke  over  Germany  was  broken  into 
fragments ;  the  defeated  armies  reached  the  Rhine  in  dis- 
oroer  and  confusion  only  less  than  those  which  had  disor- 
ganised the  retreat  £t*om  Moscow.  Bavaria  also  withdrew 
from  Bonaparte,  yet  not  before  she  could  place  herself 
beyond  the  range  of  his  vengeance.  The  treaty  of  Hied, 
however,  drew  over  the  pinnces  of  the  Confederation  to  the 
general  aUiance.  Holland  proclaimed  the  house  of  Oransi'e 
as  her  national  dynasty;  Itsdy  and  Illyria  followed  the 
irresistible  course  of  events.  The  new  yeai*  of  a.d.  1814 
dawned  over  the  death  of  Napoleon's  glory ;  even  Murat 
forsook  his  imperial  benefactor,  and  fancied  that  he  had 
saved  Naples.  Offers  nevertheless  were  made  for  the  in- 
tegrity 01  France  within  its  natural  boundaries  of  the  Py- 
renees, the  Alps,  and  the  Rhine ;  and  when  England  dis- 
sented from  such  terms,  the  congress  at  Chatillon,  as  late 
as  February,  would  still  have  awarded  to  the  French  em- 
peror the  realm  of  Louis  XVI.,  allowing  for  the  surrender 
of  six  first-rate  fortresses  as  pledges  for  ffood  behaviour. 
Bonaparte  turned  from  these  latter  proposals  with  disdain : 
he  had  already  sent  back  the  saintly  Pius  VII.  to  the 
capital  of  Christendom,  with  the  restoration  of  some  por- 
tion of  his  dominions ;  whilst  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain, 
who  until  this  period  had  remained  a  prisoner  of  state,  re- 
ceived not  merely  his  Uberty  but  his  king^dom.  The  aUies 
now  poured  into  France,  under  Swartzenburg  and  Blucher, 
across  the  upper  and  middle  Rhine,  and  from  the  Nether- 
lands under  JBulow.  At  Ghaumont,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
the  closest  confederacy  was  formed  between  England,  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia,  for  the  reinstatement  of  the 
Bourbons,  raising  600,000  men,  and  Great  BritAkL^^is^ 
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in  full  sorereignty  orer  Parmay  P]aeeB^  sad  GnaBtelk. 
Her  coDSort  airiTed  at  his  insokr  exiLe  tbe  tcsj  dsj  tii«c 
Louis  XVIII.  entered  Paris,  after  an  abseaaoe  of  tL»*e-Mid- 
twenty  years  from  the  IdngdonL     Eizrope  xkjv  indnlr^  is 
immense  juhilations.     A  xisit  of  the  'Eanperor  Alez.u[id€r. 
with  other  crowned  heads,  to  YoAnL  ixrtoxicfcied   our 
couQtrjmen,  whose  elderir  moDanL  Georipe  III.,  huvnug 
lost  the  little  reason  he  hai!i  erer  eojoTed,  in  ▲.!>.  1^10.  wais 
in  retirement  at  Windsor;  his  eldest  ml  the  .SarnanHjituuc 
of  his  age,  reigning  somptaan&lT  as  Rf^reoct.    Then  came 
the  congress  of  sovereign  powers  at  Vienna  in  NoTemW, 
which  sat  till  May  a-d.  1815.     There  were  ppe««rt:.  in  per- 
son or  by  their  rroreseDtatiTeE,  the  rulers  of  tLe  Houcafi 
Churchy  Anstria,  Great  Britain.  Ros&ia.  Pmscoa.  Fmxioe, 
Denmark,  Bavaria,  Wirtember^.  Hesse.  Baden.  r»xe  Wed. 
mar,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  Cohrnir,  Spain,  Porcngal,  HaIha]Ki, 
Sweden,   Sardinia,  Hanorer,  Saxonr,    and  some   crcL^rs. 
Meanwhile  the  hrainless  Boforboaac  w<n;  promuiKVtinV'  idje 
Charter,  and  proving  br  aeenmulated  aets  of  foLr  tiifit 
adversity  had  taught  tLem  nothiniT'    Tub  retuiii  of  tbe 
mighty  emperor  uom  Elba  onoe  noiore  drove  theit  from 
their  unstaole  throne.    Tianding  at  Canaes  witl  i»  xxiere 
handful  of  attendaniz,  he  was  bosne  bftdc  to  Parife  upcu  thie 
acclamations  of  millions.    JOnus  escaped  to  Ghent,  await- 
ing* the  issue  with  his  oo<^  fiauQauQy,  axkd  favourite  friends. 
The  monarchs,  still  assembled  in  the  capital  of  Austria, 
launched  ajspainst  ihmi  triumphant  adveraarr  xinn  ouofit  ttr* 
rible  proscnptioiis ;  but  what  was  o^umok  importaxioe.  ev^ 
Binew  was  strained  to  realise  them.     All  P^urope  wsetMl 
aghast  with  expectations.    The  obligatkius  enVsr^  inV^  at 
CSiaumont  were  renewed;  nor  was  thieir  dreadful  ohm'!*,  ihm 
active  in  his  preparations.     PneetBfir  forward  witl  J70/>/> 
men  into  Belgium,  he  crossed  the  Kambrf;.  ajctd  defeatA»d  iJa 
Prussians  in  a  murderous  affiiir  near  Li$?nv,  'jci  tii^  J^;j  4/ 
June.    On  the  same  day  Marshal  .Vev  ha^irc^  ^j  ^i^;'^ 
with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  (/uatre  Brufc,  v^'sj^r^,  ti^ 
latter  was  slain,  pierced  with  a  ball  through  hie  ii^^art,  af'^Ar 
having  received  several  earlier  woiu^i^     Biu/;W  ijtatix>g 
been  compelled  to  retreat,  WellingtcA  feU  l/adk  aVy  Vnra#4i 
the  village  of  Wateriori,  to  preserve  hii  omoj  "  ^ 
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with  that  commander.  On  the  18th  instant  his  army  of 
about  05,000  men  was  arranged  in  six  divisions,  their  left 
leaning  in  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  lines.  Besides  a 
variety  of  desultory  attacks,  Napoleon  made  three  prindpsl 
assaults  to  break  the  English  centre  before  Blucher  coold 
arrive.  Wellington  threw  his  infantry  into  hollow  squares, 
which  effectually  resisted  every  charge  in  succession.  A^ 
tillery  alone  produced  any  impression ;  and  certainly  then 
did  occur  a  crisis  when  the  imperial  guard,  for  im  third 
time  endeavouring  to  carry  their  point,  imagined  that  tbe 
tide  of  conflict  was  turning  in  their  favour.  Bonaputa 
then  ordered  forward  at  once  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  to 
complete  his  victory.  The  British  maintained  their  mmi 
with  undaunted  valour:  both  wings  were  slightly  ad- 
vanced, the  main  line  standing  where  it  had  all  along  8tx)od 
through  the  entire  struggle;  so  that  it  was  into  a  sent  of 
cresceut  that  the  double  columns  of  the  cuirassieis  msbed 
down  to  inevitable  destruction.  Napoleon  beheld  them  from 
Bfar  as  they  dashed  gallantly  on, — recx>iled, — end  thes 
dashed  on  again.  It  was,  however,  of  no  avail;  rank 
after  rank  melted  away.  Bulow  now  emerged  from  a 
wood  with  a  couple  of  Prussian  brigades ;  J^ucher  w& 
his  brave  battalions  also  at  last  appeared.  The  battle  was 
clearly  in  the  hands  of  the  allies,  their  adversaries  giving 
way  every  where:  by  nightfall  the  Duke  of  Wellmgtao 
could  announce  a  complete  victory.  His  colleagues  un- 
dertook the  pursuit  as  the  French  fled  from  the  field :  not 
more  than  40,000  out  of  their  entire  army  were  ever  agais 
embodied. 

So  ended  this  memorable  action,  after  which  there  was 
very  little  fighting.  The  loss  in  men  and  munitions  was 
immense  on  the  part  of  the  vanquished;  the  victors  had 
only  to  overtake,  slaughter,  or  capture.  Before  June  ex- 
pired Blucher  was  in  sight  of  Paris,  when  a  capitulatka 
was  signed,  by  virtue  of  which  the  imperialists  were  to 
evacuate  the  capital  and  retire  behind  the  Loire.  Napo- 
leon abdicated  finally  in  fisivour  of  his  son ;  surrendennf 
himself  to  the  disposal  of  the  Prince  Ree«nt,  bj  whoM 
ministers  he  was  conveyed  to  St.  Hielena,  which  he  reachs' 
on  the  16t\i  oiOetoW,  a.d.  1815 ;  and  where  he  remaiiMiI 
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a  prisoner  of  war  until  his  death.  Louis  XVIII.  returned 
to  his  metropolis,  after  an  absence  of  one  hundred  days. 
It  was  now  agreed  by  the  second  ti»eaty  of  Paris,  con- 
cluded after  long  conferences  on  the  20th  of  November, 
that  the  northern  and  eastern  fi*ontiers  of  France,  with 
eighteen  fortresses,  should  be  occupied  at  her  own  cost,  for 
at  least  three  years,  by  an  allied  army  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  that  seven  hundred  millions  of  francs  should 
be  paid  as  a  remuneration  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
restoration  of  order;  and  that  Philipville,  Marienburg, 
Saarlouis,  and  Landau,  with  their  environs  as  far  as  tne 
Lauter,  as  well  as  all  that  remained  attached  to  France, 
but  which  really  belonged  to  Savoy,  should  be  ceded.  But 
France  was  allowed  to  retain  the  Venaissin  and  all  her 
other  limits,  with  so  little  change,  that  if  any  thing,  she 
rather  gained  than  otherwise  in  the  mere  amount  of  super- 
ficial surface,  as  compared  with  her  actual  extent  prior  to 
the  Revolution.  It  is  well  known  that  Austria  gasped  and 
strove  hard  for  the  re-acquisition  of  Lorraine,  Alsace,  and 
even  Burgundy,  or  at  least  Franche  Comt6 ;  but  happily 
the  moderation  of  Alexander,  with  whom  Eichlieu,  the 
minister  of  Louis,  was  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship,  assisted  by  the  wisdom  and  weighl?  of  Welling- 
ton, Castlereagh,  Aberdeen,  and  others,  prevented  any  such 
preposterous  piu*tition,  which,  by  the  severance  of  the 
French  monarchy,  would  have  in  fact  weakened  the  heart 
and  centre  of  Elurope.  Murat  also  fell  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  being  dethroned  through  the  ambiguity  of  his  con- 
duct ;  and  afterwards  shot  as  a  rebel  when  he  attempted  to 
recover  his  kingdom.  Norway  resisted  her  transfer  from 
Denmark  to  Sweden,  but  in  vain  r  as  having  proved  faith- 
ful to  France,  the  court  of  Copenhagen  met  with  sKght 
mercy;  nor  could  it  have  expected  any  thing  better  amidst 
the  political  humiliation  oi  her  late  so  powerful  ally. 
Even  the  Louvre  was  stripped  of  its  treasures;  the  pic- 
tures and  statues  brought  tnere  during  the  period  of  the 
past  wars  were  removed  to  their  proper  places,  some  be- 
fore, and  the  rest  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.     The 
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only  a  fortnight  before  the  disastrous  afihir  of  New  Or- 
leans; which^  of  course,  would  not  have  happeaed  had  the 
pacification  been  but  known. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  now  completed  its  labonrB, 
cautiouslY  proceeding  to  reconstruct  the  federative  policy 
of  Europe.  It  was  a  mightj  and  impralant  work,  of 
which  future  generations  maj  perhaps  be  able  to  fonn  a 
more  correct  estimate  than  our  own  can  hope  to  do;  but 
much  may  be  already  said  on  the  sides  of  &ilure  and  suc- 
cess. The  influence  of  public  opinion,  although  not  what 
it  ought  to  have  been,  was  nerertheless  strongly  illus- 
trated, so  as  to  prove  that  the  French  Revolution  had 
not  happened  in  vain.     It  was  admitted,  to  use  the  ex- 

Sressions  of  Professor  Heeren,  ^^that  princes  and  nations 
o  not  exist  to  make  war  upon  each  other,  unless  forced  b j 
necessity;  that  states,  in  mrming  a  free  poHtical  system, 
must  mutually  respect  the  independence  of  each  other; 
that  constitutions  must  be  regulated  by  fixed  laws ;  that  a 
certain  portion  in  legislation,  especially  as  to  taxation,  must 
be  conceded  to  the  people  through  their  re{»«sentatives ; 
that  slavery  and  bonoage  are  evils  which  must  be  abolished; 
that  a  legitimate  share  of  freedom  should  be  allowed  to  in- 
tercommunication of  ideas,  by  means  of  the  pen  and  press ; 
finally,  and  above  all,  that  there  is  a  connection  between 
religtony  policy  J  and  maralUyj  which  is  to  be  strengthened 
to  the  utmost  degree :  all  these  were  maxims  ei&er  ex- 
plicitly declared  or  tacitly  acknowledged."  A  restoration 
of  the  balance  of  power  was  repeatednr  avowed  as  among 
the  objects  nearest  the  heart  of  the  leading  members.  Ger- 
many was  to  be  a  confederation  united  by  a  league,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  tranquillity  and  poHtical  equilibrium  of 
Europe.  Its  concerns  were  to  be  managed  by  a  federative 
diet,  with  Austria  for  its  president ;  the  sovereignties  being 
thirty-nine  in  number,  nrom  that  of  the  emperor  down  to 
Hesse-Hombui^,  and  including  the  four  firee  cities  of  Lu- 
beck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg.  The  Austrian 
monarchy  acquired  the  Lombardo-Yeuetian  kingdoms ;  the 
three  secundo-genitures  of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma ; 
the  lUyrian  provinces,  Dalmatia,Ragusa,  and  its  islands,  to 
the  gulf  of  Cattara ;  the  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  and  Saltzber^ 
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solemn  an  act  of  jnstioe  and  restitiitkm  as  tbat  of  cfoce 
more  presenting  the  sacred  Chair  of  St.  Peter  with  the 
Pontincal  States,  were  the  Protestantism  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Latitudinananism  of  Prussia,  and  the  Sdavonian  Schism 
of  Russia.  Amidst  ihe  aodamaticms  of  the  Catholic  powers, 
few  can  faQ  to  see  the  filler  of  Ahmghtj  Grod  designating 
the  divine  origin  of  His  own  rdigion ;  at  whose  feet  every 
enemy  is  destined  to  bow,  in  wuhng  or  involnntajy  sub- 
mission ;  whose  inherent  vitality  becomes  ererr  day  more 
and  more  visible;  and  whose  li^it,  in  its  n&mate  and 
irresistible  brilliancy,  will  break  through  every  cloud, 
imtil  the  whole  earth  shall  be  iDuminated  with  its  glory. 
Blessed  he  the  Lard  who  hath  exaUtd  it;  and  mouy  JSe 
reign  over  it  for  ever  and  ever!  Blessed  are  aU  they  that 
love  thecy  and  r^oiee  in  tJw  vea/ce!  Nations  from  afar 
shall  come  to  ihee;  and  shaJl  bring  gifts^  ana  adore  the 
Lord  in  thee;  and  shall  esteem  uuf  land  ajs  holy.  For 
Thou  art  greatj  0  Lord,  far  ever;  and  I%y  hmgdom  is 
unto  all  ages. 
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Abadallah  Mnley  Moloeh  the  Emir, 

•on  of  Hamed  Mohamad  the  Emir»287. 
Abadaliaham,  of  the  White  or  Moawiyan 

Caliphs,  66. 
Abbaa  Abadallah  al  Gaiikh,  55. 
Abbaaaides,  the  dynasty  of  the,  founded, 

55. 
Abo,  peace  of  (1748),  409. 
Abbot  Soger,  246. 
Abdmralmian,  61. 
Aberstadt,  battle  of  (1806),  451. 
Aba  Beker,  the  first  cali^  52. 
Abuhaffides,  the,  143. 
Aba  Obeidah,  52. 

Aooeptants  and  Raeaaants,  the,  889. 
Accession  of  WiUiam  and  Mary,  325. 
AoqoisitlaM  of  Great  Britain  alter  the 

Congicas  of  Vienna,  468. 
AMRdotions  of  Austria  after  the  same, 

467. 
Act  of  Toleration,  337. 
Act,  Habeas  Cmrpus,  819. 
Acts  of  Uni<m  and  Security,  Swedish, 

420. 
Act  of  Uniformity,  818. 
Address  of  Popes  Gdasins  and  Sym- 

machns  to  the  Emperor  Annstaaius, 

39. 
Adam  of  Bremen,  152. 
Adelbold,  the  biographer  of  S.  Henry, 

184. 
Adembert,  Arehbishop  of  Pisa,  124. 
Adhemar,  the  first  Bishop  of  Puy,  123- 

25. 
AdU,  nephew  of  Nadir  Shah,  366. 
Ado^hus  Weilbarg,  Empermr  of  6er> 

many,  222. 
Adolphns  Frederic,  King  of  Sweden, 

409. 
Adomi,  of  Genoa,  tiie,  236. 
Adrian  IV.,  Pope,  sanctions  the  annexa- 
tion of  Ireland  to  England,  156. 
Adrianople,  battle  of  (A.n.  378),  5. 
Adrlanople  becomes  the  Turkish  capital, 

200. 
Aikhani,  the,  364. 
Ainean  Companies  of  KngJaiWI,  870. 
Agathias,24. 
AglaWtes  of  Caiman,  the,  56. 


Aginconrt,  battle  of  (1415),  256. 
Agnes  of  Guienne,  mother  of  Henry  lY^ 

Emperor  of  Germany,  111. 
Aix-la^^iapelle,  peace  of  (1668),  367. 
Aladin,  or  Iftikhar,  lieutenant  of  the 

Moslem,  124. 
Alani,  the,  6. 
Alaric,  King  of  the  Goths,  sacks  and 

plunders  Rome  (a.d.  404),  5. 
Alaric,  KiuK   of  the  Visigoths,   suc- 
cessor to  the  great  Alaric,  defeated 

by  Clovis,  8. 
Alberoni,  Cardinal,  347,  407. 
Albigenses,  the,  176. 
Alboin,  chief  of  the  Lombards,  S3. 
Albert  the  Bear,  113. 
Albert,  Bishop  of  Riga,  137. 
Albert  II.  Duke  of  Austria,  Emperor 

of  Germany,  and  King  of  Hungary 

and  Bohemia,  222-25, 286. 
Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  King  of  Sweden, 

229. 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  Grand  Master 

of  the  Teutonic  Knights.  373. 
Albert,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  292. 
Alcahuans,  the,  351. 
Aldenhofen,  battle  ot  435. 
Alemanni,  the,  7,  8. 
Aleppo,  its  wealth,  28. 
Alexander  III.,  Pope,  117, 119. 
Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  111,  242. 
Alexander  FaruMC,  Prince  of  Parma, 

286. 
Alexander,  King  of  Poland,  229. 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  448, 

463. 
Alexandria  captured  by  Bonaparte,  446. 
Alexandrian  library  destroyed,  53. 
Alexis,  the  Csar,  father  of  Peter  the 

Great,  451. 
Alexius   Comnenus,  Emperor  of  the 

East,  93,  123,  127. 
Alexius  II.,  emperor,  96. 
Alexius  III.,  emperor,  98,  138. 
Alexius  IV.,  emperor,  185. 
Alexius  v.,  emperor,  135, 138. 
Alfemon  Sidney,  319,  833. 
All,  the  Caliph,  husband  of  Psit&tsA^ Vl« 
Alkahixa,  ox  Qtssnil^vSaA,  ^. 
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AllUnce  between  Venice,  the  Sforxu, 

Arc,  thi>  quadruple,  241. 
Alliunf-e  livtnt-en  Li*opold,  Emperor  of 

OiTinany,    INiIiiiid,    and     Denmark, 

against  Sweden,  328;  alliance  against 

France.  341. 
Alliance,  the  quadruple,  847. 
Alliance  l)etwuvn  France  and  the  United 

Statei,  3i)5. 
Alliance  ajifninit  France,  435. 
Alliance  between  England,  Sweden,  and 

Russia,  45S. 
Alliance  of  Kalisch,  460. 
Almanza,  battle  of  (1706),  343. 
Al  Mansor,  brother  and  succetaor  of 

Abdas  Abadallah,  Caliph  of  Cordova, 

55. 
Alp  Arslan,  nephew  of  Togrul  Beg,  121. 
AlphonRo,  the  Magnanimous,  founder 

of  the  Aragoncse,  Neapolitan,  and 

Sicilian  dynasty.  222. 
Alphonso,  King  of  Portugal,  his  glorious 

reign,  his  singular  dream,  164. 
Alphomio  HI.  King  of  Portugal,  231. 
Alphonso  V.  King  of  Portugal,  232. 
Alphonso  de  Castro,  the  Spanish  Friar, 

Altranstadt,  peace  of,  407. 

Alra,  Duke  of,  285. 

Amadeus  V.  the  Green  Count  of  Savoy, 
227. 

Amalaaontha,  daughter  of  Theodorlc, 
26. 

Amalberga,  niece  of  Theodoric  the  Os- 
trogoth, 17. 

Amalu,  family  of,  5. 

Amarath  I.  Ottoman  emperor,  204. 

Amarath  II.  Ottoman  emperor,  209- 
10. 

Amarath  IV.  Ottoman  emperor,  219. 

Amaury,  sou  of  Fulke,  Count  of  Anjou, 
127. 

Amburg,  battle  of  (1796).  442. 

American  Colonies,  the,  269,  370. 

Americus  Vespucius,  232. 

Amorian  dynasty,  85. 

Amrou,  general  to  Mahomet,  52. 

Anabaptists,  the,  273. 

Anastasius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  22, 39. 

Anastasius  II.  Emperor  of  the  East,  82. 

Andrew,  son  of  Charobert,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, and  husband  of  Joanna,  Uueen 
of  Naples,  221. 

Andrew  III.  King  of  Hungary,  168. 

Andrew  Doria,  revolt  of,  273. 

Andronicus  Comnenus  I.  Emperor  of 
the  East,  92,  95,  97,  133. 

Andronicus  III.  Emperor  of  the  East, 
193. 

Angles,  the,  9. 

Anglicanism,  cause  of  its  fidlure  in  Ire- 
land, Sll. 

Angloxnaxda  and  '&.«^>ai\^«KE&vocL  \xi 
France,  426. 

Anglo-oxiental  emi^Vrei  %fi&. 


Angora,  battle  of  (140S).  108. 

Anna  Comnena,    daughter  of  Aleziu 

Comnenus,  93. 
Anna,  Queen  of  Henry  I.  of  Fnaes. 

105. 
Anna,  Empress  of  Russia,  dsuktarof 

the  blindlvan.  4177^  ««.»«- 
Anne,  Queen  of  England,  I42-46. 
Anne  Boleyn,  Queen,  806-8. 
Anne,  Countess  of  Cambridge,  SIL 
Anson,  Admiral,  361. 
Anselme,  General,  436. 
Anthemius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  UL 
AnUoch,  its  wealth,  2J. 
Antipopes  at  Avignon,  173. 
Antonina,  wife  of  BeUsarlus,  11. 
ApoUinarla.  his  heresy,  45^ 
Apsinar.  the  pretender,  81. 
Arabian  fanaticism,  101. 
Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East  II. 
Archbishop  Laud,  317. 
Archduke  Charlea,  of  Anstria,  44U 
Archduke  John,  of  Austria,  4Mw 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  of  AiiMdi|4iL 
Aroides,  race  of  the,  87. 
Arcoli,  battle  of  ( 1 796),  441. 
Ariadne,  empress,  danghtcr  oflMi* 

Great,  emperor,  IS. 
Arlchis,  Duke  of  Salenio,  67. 
Armada,  the  Spanish,  188. 
Armorican  republic  in  BratagML  I 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  118.      ^^ 
^^*^P^^^  •'■»  •xpiMswUkii** 
.  li^'  ^"^  **'  Hungary,  168. 
Arrigo  Dandolo,  Doge  ^  VeBie%  01 
Arschite  schismatics,  the,  1ft 
Arthur  and  his  knights,  9. 
Arthur,  Prince,  brother  of 

VIII.  805. 
Aruk,  or  Horuc,  of  Algien,  17i 
Aruk  Barbarossa,  219. 
Ascalon,  battle  or(1099L  115. 
Aspem,  battle  of  (1809),  455.  , 

Assassins,  the,  or  fanatics.  127.    _ 
Assassmation  of  Gustavns  UL  01 

of  Sweden,  409. 
Assembly  of  bishops  at  Lyons,  7.     i 
Assembly  of  the  French  NoCaUHk^ 
Assignats,  French,  430. 
Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  115. 
Association  of  English  nkm» 

trading  to  Hindostan,  346, 7. 
Attialaric,  son  of  AmalasootlUL  ft 
Atterbury,  Bishop,  347. 
Attila,  styled  *'  the  Scourge  of  Gii'^ 

13. 

Augsburg  Confederacy,  336.  i 

Augustine.  St.,  Bishop  of  HIpM  » 
Augustus,  Emperor,  1.  ' 

Augustus  II.  King  of  Polsnd.4tt> 
Augustus  III.  King  of  PolsiiL4l» 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  m.^ 
ku^Mstus,  King  of  PolmndTJ}*. 
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JE%.astria  inraded  by  the  Henxli  and 

M :  Rugians,  6. 

Aknstria  made  a  dukedom,  113. 
aAnatria,    I>uke    of,    imprisons    King 

&      Bl^ard  Coeur  de  Lion,  131. 
AjAmtria  declares  war  against  France, 

a    464;  her  acquisitions  after  the  Ck)n- 
«a    great  of  Vienna,  457. 
^▲▼ignon.  Pope  Clement  VI.  settles  at, 
mi!    aad  purchases,  171-2. 
^£  ATitus,  Emperor  of  the  West,  13. 
^3  ATitus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  8. 
^j  Aaoxes,  the,  reached  by  Cabral,  232. 

^^  BadjlJOS,  treaty  of,  447 ;  taken,  457. 
Baden,  Prince  of,  defeats  the  Turks 

thrice,  886. 
Badoer,  the  Venetian  Enroy,  his  por- 
traiture of  PhUip  II.  of  Spah),  281. 
ad  built,  65. 
1 1.,  Turkish  emperor,  204. 
of  power,  467. 
Baldwins  fthe),  I.  II.  III.  IV.  and  V., 

Kings  of  Jerusalem,  127. 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  first  Latin 

Emperor  of  the  East,  136. 
Baldwin  II.  last  Latin  Emperor  of  the 

East,  139. 
Baharites,  dynasty  of  the,  142. 
Balli^  Wishwanath,  the  Brahmin,  364. 
Balti,  house  of,  5. 
Banier,  the  Swedish  general,  300. 
Barbara  Blomberg,  mother  of  Don  John 

of  Austria,  the  hero  of  Lepanto,  285. 
Barbarossa,  Frederick  I.,  Emperor  of 

Germany,  113, 117,  130. 
Bardas  excommunicated  by  St  Ignatius, 

86. 
Bardanns  PhOippicus,  Emperor  of  the 

East,  63,  82. 
Barlaam,  the  learned  monk  of  Calabria, 

241. 
Barras,  of  the  French  Directory,  489. 
Bartholomew,  massacre  of  St.,  288-4. 
Bartram  of  St.  Giles,  124. 
Basil  I.  the  Macedonian,  Emperor  of 

the  East,  87-89. 
Basil  II.  Emperor  of  the  East,  his  long 

reign  and  Tictorious  deeds,  91. 
BasiUan  dynasty,  the,  87. 
Basilei,  the  Czar,  413. 
BasUicus,  code  of  the,  88. 
Bassora  founded,  53. 
Bastile  stormed,  the,  428. 
Baton,  the  Tartar,  200. 
Bautzen,  baUIe  of  (1813),  460. 
Bavaria  made  a  kingdom,  450. 
Bararians  of  Rhaetia  and  Noricnm,  8. 
Baylen,  battle  of  (1809),  453. 
Bayard,  the  Chevalier,  272. 
Beachy  Head,  battle  off  (1690),  838. 
Beatrice,  Princess,  wife  of  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa, emperor,  113. 
Beatrloe  of  Tende,  236. 
Beaulieo,  General,  441. 


Bede,  the  Venerable,  184. 
Belgrade,  battle  of  (1717),  346. 
Belisarius,  the  celebrated  general,  25, 

28,  31. 
Bellarmine,  Cardinal,  and  others,  on  the 

authority  of  the  popes,  41. 
Belleisle^  Marshal,  377. 
Benedict  XI.,  Pope,  171. 
Benedict  XII.,  Pope,  171,  250. 
Benedict  XIII.,  antipope,  173. 
Benedict  XIV.,  Pope,  389. 
Bereslna,  disastrous  passage  of  the,  459. 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  452. 
Bemadotte,  Marshal,  King  of  Sweden, 

442,  455. 
Bernard,  St.,  129,  138. 
Bernard,  King  of  Italy,  grands<m  of 

Charlemagne,  75. 
Bernis,  the  Abb4,  380. 
Berthier,  Marshal,  450. 
Bertram  of  St.  Giles,  Count  of  Tripoli, 

124. 
Berward,  Bishop  of  HUdesheim,  184. 
Berwick,  Duke  of,  342. 
Beza,  Theodore,  282. 
Bianchi  on  the  authority  of  the  popes, 

41. 
Bibars,  the,  142. 
BUI  of  exclusion  against  James,  Duke 

of  York,  318. 
Black  death,  its  ravages,  252. 
Blake,  Admiral,  his  victory  over  the 

Dutch  fleet  (1652),  320;  destroys  a 

Spanish  squadron  in  the  Canaries, 

321. 
Blanche,  Queen,  mother  of  St.  Louis, 

142. 
Bleda,  brother  of  Attila,  12. 
Blenheim,  battle  of  (1704),  342. 
Board  of  Trade  instituted,  336. 
Boccacio,  187. 
Boethius,  18. 

Bogdoi  khans,  or  Manchou  princes,  362. 
Bohemian  states  imbued  with  heresy, 

292. 
Bohemian  insurgents,  293. 
Bohomond,  son  of  Robert  Gulscard,  and 

Prince  of  Antioch,  123-4. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  806. 
Bolingbroke,  Lord,  846. 
Bombay  acquired,  867. 
Bonaparte,  Joseph. — ^fee  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. 
Bonaparte,  Louis,  made  King  of  Hol- 
land, 450. 
Bonaparte,    Napoleon. — See  Napoleon 

Bonaparte. 
Bonde,  royal  race  of,  397. 
Boniface,  Roman  governor  of  AfHca,  10. 
Boniface  VIII.,  Pope,  his  magnanimous 

career,  proclaims  his  famous  jubilee, 

168-9,  247. 
Boniface  IX.,  Pope,  178. 
Bonne,  Duchess  of  Savoy,  236. 
Bonner,  Bishop,  307. 
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VII.  King  of  France,  S55,  263. 

VIII.  King  of  France,  231, 265. 
IK.  King  of  France,  281. 

the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 


of  Anjon,  brother  of  St.  Louis, 
^m  clA*  142;  inrested  with  Kaplea  and 
,  159. 

II.  King  of  Kaplet.  220. 
UI.  King  of  Naplet,  221. 
lY.  Emperor  of  Oermanj  and 
of  the  lUmums,  223. 
▼.  Emperor  of  Germany,  233 ; 
Ills  Interference  with  the  Church,  276- 
V)i).79. 

kantaYL  Emperor  of  Oermany,  859, 
S74. 

YII.  Emperor  of  Germany,  876. 
I.  King  of  England,  state  of  the 
during  hit  reign,  314-16;  his 
•soention,  817. 
_.  ^JMTlet  II.  of  England,  317-19. 
^t|Cbnriei  IX.  K.  and  KI.  Kings  of  Sweden, 


^  ^  iMMK»  XII.  King  of  Sweden,  403,  4. 
^f  dUKiee  XIII.  King  of  Sweden,  453. 
**-— '—  Borromeo,  St.,  280. 


^  -Chtflea,  Duke  of  Nevers  and  Rethel, 
^       and  Ihike  of  Mantua,  295. 
^  Cbatlm  Edward  Stuart,  Prince,  898. 
**    CSiarles  Theodore  von  Sulzbach,  Elector 
^        Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  387. 
-      entries  Canuteaon  of  Sweden,  897. 
*      Ckailes  Gotuvus  of  Deux  Fonts,  803. 
'      Gbnrles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  442, 446, 
4S5. 
Chaclea  Albert,  Elector  of  BaTaria,  375. 
C9uurlotte  Elisabeth  of  Simmem,  Prin- 
cess, 336. 
C^arobert,  King  of  Hungary,  220. 
C^iartres,  Duke  of,  485. 
Chftteau  Cambresis,  peace  or(l<59),  280. 
CSiauoer,  poet,  187. 
CShacUbmeeaa,  the,  851. 
Cherases,  treaty  of  (1681),  295. 
Cheralier  Bayard,  the,  272. 
Cheralier  St.  George,  the,  848-6. 
Child,  Sir  Joshua,  on  the  growing  great- 
ness of  England.  836. 
Chloggia,  war  of,  with  Venice,  285. 
China,  war  in,  4. 
ChiTalry,  its  influence  and  principle  of 

action,  and  degeneracy,  182-3. 
Cholseul,  Duede,  891. 
Chosroes,  King  of  Persia,  79. 
Chouans,  the,  447. 
Chlotahre,  King  of  Fiance,  59. 
Christendom,  its  state  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury, 261. 
Christiera  I.  King  of  Denmark  and 

Norway,  230. 
Christiem  II.  King  of  Denmark  and 

Norway,  897. 
Christiem  III.  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norwi^,  80f . 


Christiem  IV.  King  of  .Denmark  and 

Norway,  294,  400. 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  embraoea 

the  Catholic  Faith,  and  resigns  her 

crown,  375. 
Christopheof  St.  Domingo,  89. 
Christopher  I.  the  Bavarian  king  of 

Denmark  and  Norway,  230. 
Christopher  II.  King  of  Denmark  and 

Norway,  230. 
Christopher,  son  of  Romanus  Lacope- 

nus,  89. 
Chrysocheir,  the  rebel,  88. 
Church,  the,  its  Jurisdicf  on,  extmt, 

and  development,  1;  only  ultimate 

Judge  in  matters  of  conscience,  40; 

its  state  at  the  period  of  the  ecdesir- 

astical  revolt  commonly  called  "  the 

Reformation,*'  243;  her  subsequent 

extension  in  South  America  and  the 

South  Sea  islands,  358. 
Churches  built  by  Justinian  at  Constan- 
tinople, 24. 
Churches,  reunion  of  the  Ortental  and 

Occidental,  192. 
Circles,  establishment  of  the  German, 

109. 
Circus,  ihctions  of  the,  24. 
Cispadiane  republic,  442. 
Cities  of  the  German  circles  established, 

109. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  taken,  457. 
Civil  wars  of  Charles  I.,  314. 
Civil  contentions  in  France,  436. 
Clairfait,  General,  489. 
Clamour  in  the  three  kingdoms  for  the 

abolition  of  abuses,  440. 
Clarendon,  Earl  of,  318. 
Clement  V.,  Pope,  transfers  the  seat  of 

the  government  to  Avignon,  171. 
Clement  VI.,  Pope,  171 ;  orders  a  jubilee 

every  fifty  years,  172. 
Clement  VII.,  Pope,  172. 
Clement  XIII.,  Pope,  389. 
Clement  XIV.,  Pope,  392. 
Clement,  antipope,  178. 
Clement,    James,    assassinates    King 

Henry  III.  of  France,  290. 
Clermont,  council  of  (1095),  128. 
Clive,  Lord,  his  victories  and  policy  in 

India,  867. 
Clotilda,  wife  of  Clovis,  7. 
Clovis   consolidates   the   Merovingian 

dynasty,  7 ;  and  defeats  Oundobald,  8. 
Cnozlau.  battle  of  (1742),  376. 
Coalition,  the  first,  against  France,  432. 
Coalition,  the  second,  against  France, 

446. 
Coalition,  the  third,   against  France, 

449. 
Coalition,  the  fourth,  against  Franeoi 

454. 
Coburg,  Prince  of,  435-7. 
Code  of  the  Basilicas,  88. 
Code,  the  Rhodian,  157. 
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lO,  styled  the  Father  of  his  Coantry, 
~SSO ;  his  great  wealth  and  commercial 
.'«Bt«rpriae,  241. 
'oasacks  of  the  Wolga,  202. 
;viu&cil  of  the  Ancients,  439. 
of  Constantinople,  45. 
of  Chalcedon,  46. 
of  Clermont,  123. 
of  Constance,  173,  270. 
of  Five  Hundred,  439. 
(general),  of  Lyons,  192. 
i«lM»«ilofNice,45. 

of  Placentia,  123. 
ofTrent,  279,  80. 
''tOMOit  Roger,  107. 

■BQtoBKt  Amadens,  founder  of  the  House 
la*    «r  Savoy,  227. 
1  OMml  Brilhl,  379. 
^B  Ooant  de  Merci,  302. 
■^    OBDBta  of  Nassau,  their  descent,  222. 
Orants  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  76. 
,  battle  of,  406. 
'  806 
,,  battle  of  (1846),  251. 
a.    CSnaecnt,  progress  of  the,  54. 
Cn&fi,  peace  of  (1544),  276. 
CSiiqpiis  conspires  against  Phocias,  78. 
Cmnrell,  Oliver,  317. 
Ctoaiweli,  Richard,  318. 
Grkwd  <rf thorns,  frc.,  brought  to  France, 

189. 
QnwBS  of  Eogland  and  Scotland,  union 

of  fhe,  S12. 
Ckosier  substituted  for  fhe  sceptre,  the, 

Orntade  of  the  chUdren,  177. 
C:niaades,the,  93,  123, 128, 130, 140-42; 

thrir  beneficial  effects,  144. 
CHMlpbon  sacked,  53. 
Cnblai  Khan,  the  Great  Mogul,  362. 
Cofit  founded,  5S. 
Cmnbexland,  Duke  of,  377. 
Corfev,  fhe,  153. 
Cuatine,  General,  435. 

Dabsx,  battle  of  (1516),  217. 

Danl^,  Earl  of,  318. 

Dandolo,  the  D<^  of  Venice,  134-6 

Danes,  the,  9,  77. 

Daaieus,  adopted  mother  of  Basil  I.,  88. 

Danish  colonisation,  359. 

Danish  East  India  Company,  359. 

Daoton,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Moun- 
tain, 487. 

Dante,  his  Divine  Comedy,  187. 

Dara,  its  double  walls  and  lofty  towers, 
15. 

Danphin,  the  (Louis  XYII.),  436. 

Declaration  of  Rights,  325. 

Defeat  of  the  united  fleets  of  France  and 
Spain  off  Toulon  (1744),  376. 

De  Maistre  on  the  papal  authority,  42. 

Democratic  societies,  or  clubs,  French, 
431. 

De  Ruyter,  the  Dutch  admiral,  sweeps 


the  sea  with  a  broom  at  his  mast- 
head, 322. 

De  Tivandes,  Marshal,  283. 

De  Witt,  the  Dutch  admiral,  bums  Eng- 
lish ships  in  the  Medway,  and  attacks 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  322. 

Denain,  battle  of  (1712),  345. 

Denis,  King  of  Portugal,  281. 

Denmark  and  Norway,  union  of,  400. 

Denmark,  her  West  India  colonies,  359 ; 
her  persecutions,  confiscations,  and 
loss  of  liberty,  on  the  change  of  reli- 
gion, 399 ;  revenues  and  military  re- 
sources, 401. 

Derbaud,  its  celebrated  Iberian  gates,25. 

Derwentwater,  Lord,  346. 

Dessalines  of  Hayti,  452. 

Diderot  and  his  associates,  393. 

Dillon,  General,  433. 

Dionysius  Exiguus  adopts  the  modem 
chronology,  32. 

Dioscorus,  the  schismatic,  46. 

Directory,  the  French,  4.'t8,  446,  7. 

Dispute  between  the  royal  and  ducal 
lines  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  401. 

Diversity  of  government  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  Sclavonians,  410. 

Division  of  the  French  Empire  by  Pepin, 
67. 

Division  of  Fiance  into  military  dis- 
tricts, 447. 

Docetes,  the,  45. 

Dominic,  St.,  132. 

Don  Philip,  second  son  of  Elizabeth 
Famese,  Queen  Dowager  of  Spidn, 
378. 

Don  Sebastian,  287. 

Donation  by  Pepin  to  the  papacy,  64; 
confession  of  faith,  deed  of  donation, 
Sec.,  laid  by  him  upon  the  altar  of  St, 
Peter,  65. 

Doryleum,  battie  of  (1097),  124. 

Drake,  Francis,  288,  310. 

Dresden,  peace  of,  377. 

Dsongar,  deserts  of,  4. 

Du  Guesclin,  252. 

Dugommier,  General,  4S7» 

Duke  of  Alva,  285. 

Duke  of  Parma,  290. 

Duke  of  York,  447. 

Dumouriez,  General,  438-35. 

Dundee,  Lord,  338. 

Durazzo,  battle  of  (1081),  107. 

Dutch  republic,  its  independence  form- 
ally recognised,  303. 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  fhe  famous. 
356. 

Dutch  Brazilian  Company,  357. 

Dutch,  the,  lose  their  possessions  in 
Ceylon  and  the  East  Indies,  and  De- 
merara,  in  the  West  Indies,  441. 

Dyeing  of  woollen  cloths  introduced 
into  England  from  the  NetherlandSi 
336. 

Dynasty  of  tiie  Abassides,  55. 
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n.  KiBf  of  Spate,  S77. 
7U.  Kini;  of  ft|iBin,46L. 
[>uke  of  Bnamwiek^  JCl. 
!Of,  299. 
of  tbe  MoBaMkir  flf 
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lad  dxTided  inte,  ISS. 
cxed  to  KaHoa.  4tt. 

lop,  S07. 

:Ueof(17»4>.4S7. 

linal,  297 ;  lu»  line  tfTaBfioci     Fmict 
Dcfit  of  Exmitt.  Mff 
I  veahli,  nuonifacKaifM.  tmu-    fratct. 
it,  and  frniliM.  2219 ;  'Wmher     f  nrMSX.  t 
He   Boade  daetator  af.  «<>.  :    i'-nwa.  l#i: 
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Ana,  217.  >3>eMa. 
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OeoTRC  III.  Klnir  of  England,  S8S. 

CicttrKc  I*rinre  of  Walev,  Regent,  MS. 

Criiiili,  th«.  A 

Grrniiin  Confedrratlon,  the,  29. 

G«yMrn.  tlir,  of  Mount  Heela,  104. 

Cihcnt.  parlbration  of  (1814),  285. 

(ihcnt,  peace  of,  4<M. 

Giaii  Galrmizo.  Duke  of  MUAn,2S4. 

Gianni  rarBccfnlo,  221. 

Gianiionl  on  the  revolt  againit  Leo  the 

Emperor,  GS. 
Gibbon    on   the    devastrntions   of   the 

Saxons,  9. 
Gibraltar  taken,  S42. 
Girondists   proscribed   and   exeeatttd, 

4M-5. 
Glance  at  the  eastern  possessions  of 

Rome  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 

twelfth  centuries,  98. 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  its  library,  185. 
Glcncoe,  massacre  <rf,  338. 
Glyeerius,  Emperor  of  Roma,  IS. 
Gnosticism,  43. 
Godftvy  of  BouUlon,  123;  elected  to  the 

crown  of  Palestine,  123. 
Godoy,  Aianuel,  Prince  of  Peace,  453. 
GonsalTO  de  Cordova,  the  Great  C^»tain, 

2M. 
Goths,  the,  5 ;  settle  in  Portugal,  6. 
Grand  Alliance  against  France,  341. 
Grand  Cairo,  56. 

Grand  Company  of  Catalans,  193. 
Grand  Pr6,  battle  of,  433. 
Great  Britain,  her  continuous  progress 

and   prosperity  after  the   peace  of 

Utrecht,    300 ;    her   perilous    state, 

440-41  ;    her   acquisiuons  after  the 

long  war.  468. 
Great  Mogul,  Cublai  Khan,  the,  362. 
Great  Peace  of  1360,  253. 
Great  Revolution  in  France,  its  causes, 

career,  and  consequences,  422-445. 
Greek  Christianity,  its  deterioration,  93. 
Greek  Are,  its  efficacy,  54. 
Green  Count  of  Savoy,  227. 
Greenland,  or  Vinland,  the  fitith  carried 

there  from  Iceland,  105. 
Gregory  (St.)  the  Great,  Pope,  35;  his 

genius,  40. 
Gregory  II.,  Pope,  64. 
Gregory,  St.  (VII.),  Pope,  his  character, 

115. 
Gregory  X.,  Pope,  159. 
Gregory  XI.,  Pope,  restores  the  papal 

chair  to  Rome,  173. 
Grenada  conquered  from  the  Moors, 

232. 
Grey,  Lady  Jane,  307. 
Ouelderland,  Duke  of,  271. 
Guesclin  Du,  252. 
Guelfs   and    Ghibellines,   their    titles 

whence  derived,  113,  117. 
Guibriandt,  General,  301. 
Guise,  Buke  ot,  7A1, 
Oliiaea»  the,  28». 


Gnlot  de  ProTini,  isi. 
Oulscard,  Robert,  93,  107. 
Gundamund,  25. 
Oundicharror  Ountheme,  cUcf  oftk 

Burgundiana,  6. 
Oandobald,  King  of  the  Biii|iBdh« 

7 ;  defeated  by  Clovia,  8. 
Gunpowder  known  to  the  Xden,  lit 
Gunpowder  Plot,  SIS. 
Gusuvus  Adolphua,  Khig  of  SiciA 

296;  his  character,  207;  detail  tk 

Imperial  troopa  and  ovenua  Ge- 

many,  298. 
OusUvus  Vaaa,  Kioa  of  BwidH,  M 

402,  432. 
GusUvua  III.  King  of  Sweda.  w» 

sination  of,  410. 
Gusuvos    IV.    King  of  Bmka,  it 

throned,  455. 
Ouy  of  Luaignan,  Soveraka  ttCjp 

and  King  of  JerusalemTlS^ ^ 

HABXAa  Corvua  Act,  319. 
Hakem  the  Caliph,  ISS. 
Hamadaoitee  of  Meaoootamiii  4%' 

287,  * 

Hamed,  or  Mohama,  the  ^di^Mi 
Hampden,  John,  SI  7. 
Hanover  made  an  EleetonUt  H.^ 
Hanover  erected  into  a  Klmta* 
Hanoverian  sueoeealon  ZMSgiiai* 
Hanseatic  League.  151. 
Hanse  Towns,  151. 
Hapsburg,  rise  of  the  hooN  U,  1ft 
Harcourt,  General,  302. 
Harley,  the  Minlater,  346. 
Harolds  of  Norway,  the,  101. 
Haroun  Al  Raschid,  56. 
Hastings,  battle  of  (I066]k  101. 
Hastings,  Lord,  368. 
Hastings,  Warren,  378. 
HaU  and  Caps,  factions  of  thi^* 
Hawke,  Admiral,  378. 
Hayraddin  of  the  Red  Bceid,  M 
Hayti.  its  disorganisation,  45t 
Hed  wiges.  Queen  of  Polsjsd^  2tf> 
Hegira,  or  the  Flight,  50. 
Helen,  Empress,  wtfe  of  C 

Vn.,  89. 
Hengist  and  Horsa  land  la  ths 

Thanet,  9. 
Henoticon  of  the  Emperor  Zes« 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Kblf^B   -. 

I.  of  England,  294.  .1  k 

Henry,  Prince,  son  of  KlngJflBH 

England,  312. 
Henry  (Cardinal)  King  of  _ 
Henry  II.  King  of  France,  277. 
Henry  III.  King  of  France,  111: 

sinated,  289. 
Henry  IV.  King  of  France, 
Henry  II.  Duke  of  Bavaria, 

Germany,  ill. 
Henry  III.  Emperor  of  Otrs^ 

115. 
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\  Emperor  of  Germany,  his 
le  death,  112. 

Emperor  of  Germany,  112; 
s  investitures  by  ring  and  cro- 
.,  116. 

.  Emperor  of  Germany,  son  of 
tssa,  113,  118. 

I.  Emperor  of  Germany,  222. 
f  Fowler,  Duke  of  Saxony,  109. 
i  Proud,  sumamed  the  Wolf  or 

IS. 

3  Lion,  113. 

other  of  Count  Baldwin,  Em- 
'the  East,  138. 

Bolingbroke,  founder  of  the 
>f  Lanc^ter,  260. 
King  of  England,  153. 
■  King  of  England,  246. 
r.  King  of  England,  157. 
.  King  of  England,  254. 
.  King  of  England,  invades 
idy  and  gains  the  battle  of 
irt,  253-4 ;  declared  Regent  of 
ice,  255. 

:.  King  of  England,  256,  260. 
:i.  King  of  England,  261. 
:il.  King  of  England,  271 ;  his 
er,  306. 

ither  of  Don  Alphonzo,  Soto- 
r  Portugal,  164. 
Anjou,  154. 

'unt  of  Luxembourg,  Emperor 
lany,  222. 

the  Grand  Pensioner,  843. 
y,  the,  9. 

I  dynasty,  the,  79. 
I,  his  famous  Bcihgiia  or  Ex- 
»,47. 

I,  Emperor  of  the  East,  78 ;  his 
ion  into  Persia,  79;  recovers 
e  cross,  and  restores  it  to  the 
epulchre,  80. 

ick,  King  of  the  Goths,  5. 
Qsherles  of  the  Scandinavian 
nities,  152. 

Iter  Noricom,  or  Austria,  and 
lia,  the,  14. 

mdgrave  of,  the  Bigamist,  274. 
omission  Court,  314. 

uncleofTotila,28. 
id,  the  mighty  and  saintly, 

son  of  Genseric,  25. 

and  the  Hanoverian  divines, 

hen,  battle  of  (1758),  381. 

den,  battle  of,  447. 

lem,  the  Swabian  family  of, 

uffens,  the,  220. 
her  commercial  enterprise,  356. 
inited  to  France,  456. 
Oldenburg,  House  of,  S97. 
,  its  estates  and  patrimonies, 


Holy  lance,  discovery  of  the,  124. 
Honoria,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Marcian, 

12. 
Hood,  Admiral,  436. 
Horn,  Count,  285. 
Hospitallers,  the,  126. 
House  of  Lancaster,  260. 
House  of  Rurick,  414. 
House  of  Savoy,  227. 
House  of  York,  261. 
Howe,  Greneral,  804. 
Hubertsburg,  384. 
Hugh  Capet,  King  of  France,  founder  of 

the  Capetlan  dynasty,  76,  245. 
Hugh  of  France,  the  Crusader,  12S. 
Huguenots,  or  Calvinists  of  France,  the, 

282. 
Humboldt,  his  researches,  851. 
Hume  and  Hartley,  293. 
Hungarians,  the,  77, 101,  108. 
Hunnerie,  son  of  Grenseric,  17. 
Hunniades,  the  celebrated  Hungariait 

general,  211,  226. 
Huns,  the,  4,  6. 
Huss,  John,  225. 
Hussein  the  AfF^han,  364. 
Hyde,  Anne,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 

Clarendon,  wife  of  James,  Duke  of 

York,  818. 
Hyder  Ali,  395. 

Ibrahim,  son  of  Aglab,  56. 

Iceland,  its  Logmans  or  Judges,  Gray 
Goose  Code,  104. 

Iconoclastic  persecutions,  86. 

Ignatius  (St.),  Patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, 86. 

Igor,  the  Muscovite,  104, 

Ikshidites,  56. 

Immunities  of  the  clergy,  38. 

Inans,  the,  352. 

Independence  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
formally  recognised,  303. 

Independence  of  the  Swiss  CantQns  re- 
cognised, 227. 

Independence  of  the  thirteen  United 
States,  394. 

Independency  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
Presbyterianism,  317. 

India,  its  revenues,  army,  and  vast  trade, 
368. 

Indulgences  abused,  268. 

I  ngulf  establishes  a  republic  in  Iceland, 
104. 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  114,  120 ;  his  cha- 
racter, 132 ;  reproaches  the  Crusaders, 
137;  and  famous  Pontificate,  182, 

Innocent  IV.,  Pope,  15Q. 

Innocent  y  I.,  Pope.  173. 

Innocent  VII.,  Pope,  173. 

Innocent  X.,  Pope,  385. 

Innocent  XI.,  Pope,  323,  385,  355. 

Innocent  XII.,  Pope,  335,  341. 

Inquisition  of  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment, 814. 
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II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  386. 
ne,  Empress,  divorce  of,  456. 
I,  Marshal,  422,  439,  442,  456-7. 
Queen  of  Cliarles  VIII.  King 
mce,  265. 
I  combat,  20. 
le  Medici,  241. 
I.,  Pope,  266. 
II.,  Pope,  279. 
Marshal,  454. 
rSeviUe,  453. 
lal  by,  20. 

;.  Emperor  of  the  East,  22. 
m.  Emperor  of  the  East,  22,  83. 
m,  Emperor  of  the  East,  son  of 
antine  I  v.,  81 ;  his  cruelties  and 
linations,  82. 

an/SB,  Peace  of  (1773),  419. 
:he  Mameluke  sovereign,  takes 
tnais,  the  last  stronghold  ot  the 
ders,  144. 
(ustapha,  219. 

E,  JPrince,  premier  to  the  Em- 
Maria-Theresa,  379. 
lan,  Greneral,  433. 
Gotthard,  representatiye  of  the 
leister  of  Livonia  and  Esthonia, 

nky,  battle  of,  338. 

Rome  bom,  456. 

I  Templars  suppressed,  171. 

its  tenets,  50. 

iTg  founded  by  Ottocar,  "King  of 

ohemians,  152. 

I,  the,  burnt  by  the  Russians, 

lorf,  battle  of,  381. 

BT,  the  Russiui  general,  459. 

,  peace  of,  420. 

BTTX,  431-3. 

ue,  battle  of  (1692),  838. 

lejacquelein,  436. 

ne  Grey,  307. 

le.  Princess  of,  433. 

er.  House  of,  260. 

discovery  of  the  Holy,  124. 

tye  of  Hesse,  the  Bigamist,  274. 

I,  the  Spanish  admiral,  436. 

id,  WiUiam,  poet,  187. 

,  Fourth  (Ecumenical  Council 

I. 

-.308. 

jrmns  and  sequences  of  the  Bre- 

and  Missal,  185. 

irchbishop,  314;  his  foil,  317. 

•n,  a  priest   of  Emley-upon- 

n,  the  poet,  186. 

of  the  first  Crusade,  123. 
of  Smalcalde,  276. 

between  Pope  Pius  V.,  Venice, 
>hi1ip  II.  of  Spain,  against  the 
n,  285. 
Sir  John,  343.4. 


Le  Clerc,  husband  of  Pauline  Bonaparte, 

452. 
Lee,  Greneral,  395. 

Legislative  Assembly  of  France,  482. 
Legislators,   Senators,   and   Tribunes, 

French,  447. 
Legion  of  Honour,  448. 
Legnano,  battle  of  (1176),  118. 
Leicester,  Earl  of,  312. 
Leipsic,  battles  of  (1631  and  1813),  298, 

461. 
Leipsic  market  established,  166. 
Leo  II.,  Pope;  Rome  spared  at  hif  in- 
tercession by  Attila,  13. 
Leo  III.,  Pope,  crowns  Charlemagne,  67. 
Leo  X.,  Pope,  267,  270,  898. 
Leo  the  Great,  Emperor  of  the  East,  21 . 
Leo  III.  (Conon  the  Isaurian)  Emperor 

oftheEast,  63,  83. 
Leo  IV.  Emperor  of  the  East,  84. 
Leo  V.  Emperor  of  the  East,  85. 
Leo  VI.  (the  Philosopher)  EmpenM  of 

the  East,  89, 
Leo  Pflatus,  the  lecturer  on  Homer,  241. 
Leontius  Pilatus  of  Thessalonlca,  190. 
Leontius,  the  Pretender,  81. 
Leopdd,  Emperor  of  Germany,  828, 835; 

his  Padua  circular,  432. 
Lepanto,  battle  of  (1571).  218. 
Lepaux  of  the  French  Directory,  489. 
Lerma,  Duke  of,  minister  to  Philip  III. 

of  Spain,  294. 
Letoumeur  of  the  French  Directory,  489. 
Lettres  de  Cachet  suppressed  in  I^rance, 

430. 
Lewis,  or  Lladislai^s,  King  of  Bol^emia 

and  Hungary,  226. 
Lexington,  first  blood  spilt  there  in  the 

contest  with  the  American  eidonies, 

304. 
Liberties,  the  Galilean,  335. 
Lignitz,  battle  of  (1240),  200. 
Ligny.  battle  of  (1815),  463. 
Ligonier,  Sir  John,  377. 
Limerick,  Treaty  of,  837. 
Liguria  or  Lombardy,  34. 
Lionel,  founder  of  the  House  of  York, 

second  son  of  Edward  III.,  261. 
Literature^  its  extent  and  effbct  in  what 

are  called  the  Dark  Ages,  181. 
Lithuania  incorporated  with  Poland,  410. 
Livonians,  the,  104. 
Lladislaus,  King  of  Hungary,  211,  220- 

26. 
Lladislaus,  King  of  Naples,  221. 
Llama,  the,  of  Thibet,  362. 
Locke  and  Cudworth,  393. 
Lodi,  passage  of  the  bridge  of,  442. 
Lollards,  the,  176. 
Lombards,  the,  seize  part  of  Pannonia, 

6 ;  settle  in  Liguria,  34;  subdued  by 

Pepin,  64. 
London,  description  of.  In  the  thirteenth 

century,  its  then  growing  importance, 

158. 
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Long  PMrUammt,  SIT. 

Loncuarille,  Duke  of,  SOO. 

Lord  RiumIL  319. 

LonU  of  Chalons,  228. 

LoTBiuo  the  Magnificent,  238-242. 

Lonalne,  Cardinal  of,  282. 

Lorraine,  Duke  of,  264. 

Lothaire,  Duke  of  Saxony,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  113. 

Louia  le  Debonnaire,  75. 

Louie  V.  King  of  France,  76. 

Louia  VI.  King  of  France,  246. 

Louis  VII.  King  of  France.  128,  246. 

Louia  VIII.  King  of  France,  247. 

Leuis  IX.  (St.)  King  of  France,  his  un- 
fortunate expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
141 ;  and  to  Tunis,  143 ;  his  edifying 
death,  144-47. 

Louis  X.  King  of  France,  248. 

Louis  XI.  King  of  France,  262-3. 

Louis  XII.  King  of  France,  265. 

Louis  XIII.  King  of  France,  292. 

Louis  XIV.  King  of  France,  292,  302, 
327-8,  338,  362. 

Louis  XV .  King  of  France,  356. 

Louis  XVI.  King  of  France,  425,  434. 

Louis  XVII.  King  of  France,  436. 

Louis  XVIII.  King  of  France,  463-65. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
222. 

Louis  of  Anjou,  King  of  Poland  and 
Hungary,  ^8. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  made  King  of  Holland, 
450. 

Louisbourg  taken,  382. 

Lowen,  battle  of,  435. 

Lowositz,  battle  of,  380. 

Ludovico  Sforsa,  the  Moor,  237, 266. 

Lublin,  Diet  of,  410. 

Luckner,  General,  43JS. 

Luneville,  Treaty  of,  447. 

Luther,  Martin,  the  Heresiarch,  268. 

Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  recrimi- 
nate, 291. 

Lutzen,  battles  of  (1632  and  1813),  298, 
460. 

Luxembourg,  Duke  of,  defeats  the  Dutch 
at  Fleurus,  338. 

Lyons,  general  council  of,  192. 

Madeira  reached  by  Zarco,  232. 

Macedonian  dynasty,  the,  87. 

Macedonians,  the,  45. 

Macedonius,  the  Heresiarch,  45. 

Magna  Charta,  157. 

Magnet,    its    polarity   known    to   the 

Chinese,  150. 
Magyars  or  Madshares,  the,  108. 
Mdbadi  Abadallah,  the  Green  or  Fati- 

mite  Caliph,  5. 
Mahmoud  of  Hungary,  founder  of  the 

Gasvanide  dynastv,  121. 
Mahomet,  the  great  impostor,  47-8, 50-1. 
Mahomet  I.  Ottoman  emperor,  209. 
Mahomet   II.  Ottoman  emveiot,  \t«- 


sieges  and  eaptorea  Constantinople, 
211.216. 

Mahomet  IV.,  219. 

Mahrattas,  the,  364. 

Maistre.  de,  42. 

Midorlan,  Emperor  of  tbe  West,  13. 

Maiagrida,  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism  of, 
390. 

Malek  el  Kernel,  or  ICaledon,  •oeonsor 
to  Saladin,  140. 

Malek  Shah,  121. 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of,  441. 

Malta  captured  by  Bom^arte,  446 ;  and 
retaken,  448. 

Mamelukes,  the,  diyided  into  two  dy- 
nasties, 142. 

MandeyiUe,  Sir  John,  Ikther  of  English 
prose,  187. 

Manfred,  the  usurper  of  Naples  and 
SicUy,  161. 

Mangou,  the  Tartar  chiet  201. 

Mauichses,  their  tenets,  170. 

Manichseism,  45 ;  theory  of  rerlTed,  176. 

Manning,  the  poet,  187. 

Mansuete,  the  Franadscan  ftlar,  323. 

Mantua  surrendered  to  the  Frendi,  462. 

Manuel,  Emperor  of  the  East,  94. 

Manuel  II.  Empemr  of  tbe  jBUwt,  195, 
206. 

Manufactures  in  iron,  brass,  ftc,  intro- 
troduced  into  England,  336. 

Mar,  Lord,  346. 

Marat,  one  of  the  chleft  of  flie  Moantain, 
437. 

Marcellus  II.,  Pope,  879. 

March  of  the  Marseillese,  433. 

Marchfield,  battle  of  (1278).  165. 

Marchioness  of  Pompadour,  380. 

Mansion,  Emperor  of  the  East,  his 
dream,  13. 

Marco  Polo,  the  navigator,  150. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  447. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Henry  VI. 
of  England,  260. 

Margaret,  Queen,  styled  the  Semiramis 
of  the  Baltic,  229. 

Margaret,  great  grandmother  of  James 
I.  of  England,  312. 

Maria,  consort  of  Louis  XV.,  848. 

Maria-Theresa,  Queen  of  Hungary,  Em- 
press, 375;  her  noble  app^  to  the 
Hungarians,  376 ;  her  high  character, 
378 ;  protests  against  the  partition  of 
Poland,  418. 

Marie  Louise,  Empress,  442. 

Maritime  conspiracy  between  the  North- 
ern Powers  and  Holland,  895. 

Maritime  laws  of  Oleron,  157. 

Marlborough,  the  Duke  of,  his  chaiao* 
ter,  342. 

Marseilles,  151. 

Marshal  de  Tavandes,  283. 

Markets  established  by  Count  Baldwin 
of  Flanders,  152. 
\  m«XAYv.«.l  Saxe,  377. 


u.  colleague  oTTuTgoti  4^- 
i.  Duke  or  SmjiDDfT  i77t  291. 
;.  eiagmna  ol  llie  Eu(,  bli  bad 
icl  towMdt  St.  Qngoiy  the  Orul 

lienl.  (tboMoocrltB)  Empam 


of  the  palAce,  AB. 

le,  Cudlnal,  Ui ;  hii  poller , 

>1  HcleiT  ud  Duuuwn,  iri 

ih*,SSB. 

Ids.  daugfalsc  of  Baldwin  I., 

un  fltui,  tbair  isal  and  letl 

»,  lb*,  IM. 


'•  L  Emperor  aTtho  Eavl,  \.. 
I II.  (the  Phrnim)  Empaior  tt 
Bad,   ftiBDdai  of  the  Amoifu 

III.  Emperor  of  til*  EaM,  W-T. 
.  IV.  (Uw  PaphlagonlnnJ  Em- 

.  V.  (atf led  Caluhatia)  boperor 
£a«,>l. 

I  VI.  Myita  Siraiietkiu)  Em- 
ariha  But,  n. 


ijlrnii. 


[PaliaDlogua}  BdpvTD 

Empnoi  of  tb*  EaiL  Ut. 
r,  UM  Uit  natlT*  pcum  o 
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el  Fcdsrovltch  Ttonuoolf,  grand- 
Bl  Vieinoillik/I  King  otPoLinri; 


Uirron  at  pnjtehed  bnu,  25. 
MlaelatLppl  ichciae.  974. 
Haawlgab  or  Onunlutea  dytuutj,  1. 


Uomyllu  AugustuluiT  Empeior  of  the 

UauaUc  Oidan  •uppniaad  In  Franca, 

Mnnciintoiii,  b*ttlaof(ls;ol,  S84. 
Monmoulb,  labelUoB  of  Iha  Duke  of, 

Uangolljin  Empko  dlirlded  into  Aftoen 


MoBolhalltiun.  1 


1,  Genenl,  hia  bnunia  ntnat. 


Hottuem,  tb*  liM  of  Uh  Calipbi  M 

Bagdad,  »~ 
Uoal£adl.th 


HDont  Thaboc,  battle  of  (i«t),  X 
Mountain,  the.  tM. 
Mamheddini,  thi,  lU. 
Uuiei  Huaam,  d(  Tunia,  IM. 

llDl*rHtih '  "' 
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MttDnlch,  0«nenl,  the  Eugene  of  the 
North,  417. 

Muret,  Jouhim,  King  of  Naples,  4S8, 
445. 

Mom  I.  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  209. 

MoacoTitea,  the,  acta  of  their  early  Ca- 
tholic princea,  lOS. 

Nabob  of  Arcot,  the,  867. 

Nadir  Shah,  365^. 

Nahuatlacs,  the  tribe  of  the,  851. 

Nantes,  Edict  of.  290;  repealed,  888. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  scatters  the  insur- 
gents in  the  affair  of  the  13th  Vende- 
maire,  439;  his  triumphs  in  Italy, 
441 ;  declared  consul  for  life,  448 ; 
elected  emperor,  449;  enters  Vienna, 
455 ;  marries  the  Archduchess  ICarie 
Louise,  456 ;  disaatrous  retreat  from 
Moscow,  and  escape,  459;  his  last 
campaign  in  Germany,  460;  his  forti- 
tude and  great  exertions  to  turn  the 
tide  of  fortune,  deposed  by  the  senate 
and  abdicates,  exiled  to  Elba,  from 
which  he  returns  to  France,  is  de- 
feated at  Waterloo,  abdicates  in  fa- 
vour of  his  son,  and  is  conyeyed  to 
St.  Helena,  464. 

Naples  taken  by  Belisarius,  26. 

Narsis,  the  celebrated  eunuch,  27;  his 
character,  29 ;  defeats  Totila  at  Tagino, 
80. 

Nanra,  battle  of,  406. 

Naseby,  battle  of  (1645),  817. 

Nassau,  the  Counts  of,  their  descent, 
222. 

Natalia  Naraschkin,  mother  of  Peter  the 
Great,  415. 

National  Assembly  of  France,  428. 

Nations  (ruling)  of  the  North  partly 
German,  partly  Sclavonian,  410. 

Naval  architecture  of  the  East,  28. 

Nazarenes,  heresy  of  the,  45. 

Neckar,  minister  of  finance  to  Louis 
XVI.,  431. 

Neerwenden,  battle  of,  433. 

Negotiations  at  Radstadt  and  Baden, 
S45. 

Nelson,  Admiral  Lord,  446-48. 

Nepos,  Emperor  of  the  West,  18. 

Nestorius,  the  Heresiarch,  45-6. 

Netherlands  united  to  Holland,  468. 

Neustria  conquered  by  RoUo,  106. 

New  Episcopate  in  France,  448. 

New  York  taken,  321. 

Nicephorus  I.  Emperor  of  the  East,  85. 

Nicephorus  III.  Emperor  of  the  East,  93. 

Nicephorus  Phocas,  90. 

Nicetas  conspires  agsdnst  Phocas  the 
Centurion,  78. 

Nicetas,  his  enumeration  of  the  plunder 
taken  by  Dandolo  the  Doge  of  Venice 
from  Constantinople,  137. 

Ifjcholas  the  Great,  Pope,  M. 
NleholMB  III,,  Pope,  160. 


NieopoHs,  battle  of  (1 896),  f09. 
Night-caps  and  Hunting-caps,  factions 

of  the,  400. 
Nika,  the,  24. 

Nile,  battle  of  the  (1798),  i4«. 
Nonjurors,  the,  898. 
Nordlingen,  battles  of  (1684),  199,  (1645) 

802. 
Noricum  invaded  by  the  Hemli  nd 

Ru^ans.  6. 
Normans,  the,  107. 
Norway  and  Denmark,  union  of,  400. 
Norway,  its  liberty  and  independMiee 

secured,  468. 
Notables,  aasembly  of  the  Freneh,  421. 
NoureddIn,  son  of  the  Atabtk.  of  Moiul, 

128. 
Nushirvan  or  Choaroet,  King  of  Fwiia, 

31,46. 
Nystadt,  treaty  of,  408. 


Oatxs,  Txtvs,  818. 

Obert  of  Orto,  compiler  ni  ttw  limdal 

laws,  107. 
Octal,  son  of  Genghis  Khan,  199. 
Odefleda,  sister  of  Clovia,  irift  ofneo- 

doric  the  Ostrogoth,  17. 
Odo  and  Adelaide,  parents  of  !▼!••)  227. 
Odoacer,  son  of  Count  Rtcimer,  visits 

St.  Severinusin  his  cell ;  hte  advice  to 

the  warrior,  who  it  etoeCed  Kiag  of 

Italy,  16. 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  126. 
Olga,  wifiB  of  Igor  the  Moseovitt,  104. 
Oleron,  maritime  laws  of,  187« 
Oliva,  treaty  of,  «04. 
Olivarez,  minister  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 

294. 
Oliver  Cromwell,  817. 
Olmutz,  battle  of,  881. 
OlybriuB,  Emperor  of  the  West,  18. 
Omar  the  Caliph  institutes  the  qwch 

of  the  Hegira,  50-2. 
Ommiades,  dynasty  of  the,  56. 
Onulf,  son  of  Count  Ridmer,  14. 
Opening  of  the  Council  oS  Trrat,  270; 

its  conclusion,  280. 
Orchan,  son  of  Othman,  804. 
Ordeal,  trial  by,  20. 
Ordinances  of  Justice  in  Florence,  840. 
Origen,  his  errors  condemned,  47. 
Origin  of  the  Revolution  in  ReligioA 

commonly  called  the  **  Reformatioa,'' 

267. 
Origin  of  the  titles  Guelfb  and  Ghlbel- 

lines,  113. 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  428. 
Orleans  Regency,  846. 
Orthogral,  father  of  Othman,  808. 
Ostrogoths,  the,  5,  6,  27. 
Othman  the  Caliph,  52,  208. 
Otho  the  Great,  first  Emperor  of  Ger- 

many,  110. 
0\.Vko  II.  Emperor  of  Germany,  111. 
Q\^Q\l\.'£AECQ«nittilQAtmaay,  111* 
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koestor  of  the  Coante  of  NMsau, 

la  Roche,  Duke  of  Athens,  188. 
lelf  of  Brunswick,  1 15. 
Saxony,  184. 
King  of  Bohemia,  165. 
1  succession  fixed,  218. 
1  Turks,  the,  202. 
,hattleof(ll39),  164. 
iSm,  the  great  Swedish  minia* 
•9. 

conspiracy  of  the,  241. 
tion  of  Breslaw,  S76. 
tion  of  Ghent,  285. 
tion  of  Prague,  299. 
tion  of  Ryswick,  3S8. 
tion  of  Utrecht,  846. 
,  General,  454. 
the  Polish  patriot,  406. 
una  captured,  457. 
ia  seized  by  the  Lombards,  6. 
sim,  General,  298. 
lade  flrom  linen  raga,  when  corn- 
id,  185. 

ly,  missions  of,  855. 
eace  of,  S77. 
reaty  of,  465. 

ei(t,  the  British,  begins  to  rise 
f  obscurity  and  insignificance, 

entary  writs  first  issued,  158. 
ents  in  France,  247. 
Duke  of,  290. 
opasan  Republic,  466. 
I  of  the  Beresina,  459. 
wits,  peace  of,  846. 
treaty  of,  277. 

obedience  (unlimited)  openly 
lised  at  Oxford,  819. 
eaux,  or  Flagellants,  the,  177. 
s,  the,  176. 

,  St.,  his  blessed  labours,  155. 
I.,  IV.,  v..  Popes,  279. 
Samosata,  45. 
mperor  of  Russia,  442. 
in  poisoncieeping  through  Chris- 
m,  243. 

UQS  revlTe  the  Manichean  theory 
)  western  parts  of  Armenia,  176. 
US  Anafestus,  first  Doge  or  Duke 
Dice,  149. 

Mittleof(1525).  272. 
f  Abo  (1743),  409. 
f  Aix-la-Chapelle,  j{87. 
f  Altranstadt.407. 
f  Bucharest,  458. 
fCambray,  273. 
f  Campo  Fonnio,  448. 
f  Chateau  Cambresis,  280. 
f  Crespl,  276. 
f  Dresden,  377. 
f  Ghent,  466. 
the  Great,  of  1860,  258. 
f  Hubertsborg,  884. 


Peace  of  Kainar^Jee,  419. 

Peace  of  Kymen,  420. 

Peace  of  Paris,  377. 

Pea'*e  of  Passarowits,  846. 

Peace  of  Presburg,  450. 

Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  828. 

Peace  of  Religion,  208. 

Peace  of  Stettin,  400. 

Peace  of  Versailles  (1768),  884,  (1788) 

396. 
Peace  of  Vervins,  290. 
Peace  of  Vienna  (1785-8).  849,  412. 
Peace  of  Vienna  (1809),  455. 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  808. 
Pedro,  King  of  Portugal.  281. 
Peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  called 

upon  to  perform  the  services  due  by 

their  tenures,  157. 
Peers  greatly  reduced  by  the  Wars  of 

the  Roses,  261. 
Pepin  d'Heristhal,  founder  of  the  Car- 

lovinglan  dynasty,  60. 
Pepin,  son   and  successor  of  Charlet 

Martel,  divides  the  French  Empire 

between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and 

Carloman,  67. 
Peroun,  the  idol  of  thunder,  104. 
Peter  of  Courtenay,  139. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  commissioned  by  Pope 

Urban  II.  to  preach  the  Grand  Cru- 
sade, 122. 
Peter  Ulast,  167. 
Peter  III.  King  of  Arafron,  161. 
Peter  III.  Emperor  of  Russia,  305,  818, 

418. 
Peter  the  Great,  Emperor  of  Russia,  407, 

415-16. 
Peter,  Duke  de  Biren  of  Courland,  421. 
Peterwarden,  battle  of,  346. 
Petion,  President  of  Ilajrti,  458. 
Petrarch,  his  description  of  the  miseriet 

ofItalyinl337,  175,  189. 
Petre,  Father,  323. 
Petrus  Siculus  first  describes  the  Mani- 

chseans,  176. 
Pharamond  and  his  Franks  settle  in  the 

Netherlands,  6. 
Philip  Augustus  II.  King  of  France, 

130-1  246-7. 
Philip  III.  King  of  France.  161,  247. 
Philip  IV.  (the  Fair)  King  of  France, 

his  violence  towards  Pope  Boniface 

VIII.,  'ai,  247. 
Philip  V.  (the  Tall)  King  of  France,  248. 
Philip  VI.  (de  Valois)  King  of  France, 

248. 
Philip  II.  King  of  Spain,  280-2*8. 
Philip  III.  King  of  Spain,  294. 
Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain,  294,  829. 
Ptiilip  V.  King  of  Spain,  841. 
Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 

the  Netherlands,  256. 
Philip,  Duke  of  Milan,  285. 
Ptiilip  Egalit^,  Duke  of  OtV&aja&^^aft. 
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PhOlpptt  of  Poltoa,  M. 

PhocM  the  Centurion,  78. 

Photint  the  Schismatic,  86. 

PiMts  of  Poland,  the,  167 ;  the  race  ex- 
1»iret,  St8. 

PleanU.  the,  176. 

Pioeolomini,  General,  800. 

Pichegru,  General,  437-39. 

Pisa,  its  eonqnests,  affluenee,  and  re- 
markalde  edifices,  147 ;  its  synod,  173. 

Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  881. 

Pitt,  WUllam,  439, 448-48-49. 

Pius  II.,  Pope,  249. 

Pius  III.,  Pope,  879. 

Pius  (St.)  v..  Pope,  218. 

Pius  Yll.,  Pope,  his  arrest,  imprison- 
ment, and  persecution,  456;  his  re- 
lease, 461 ;  and  restoration,  468. 

Pixarro.882. 

Plaoentia,  Council  of,  123. 

Plague  in  the  Esst,  88. 

Plague  called  '*the  Black  Death,"  172. 

Plantagenet  djmasty,  the,  246. 

Plaasy,  hattle  of,  367. 

Plectrude,  widow  of  Pepin,  60. 

Plettenberg,  Walter  yon  Heermeister,  of 
LiTonia  and  Eathonia,  418. 

Plowden,  Sergeant,  308. 

Podestas,  the,238. 

Poffonatua,  Emperor  of  the  East,  81. 

Poictiers,  hattle  of,  between  Clovis  and 
Alaric  (500),  8- 

Poictiers,  hatUe  of  (1356),  248. 

Poissy,  conference  of,  282. 

Poland,  Christian  faith  introduced  into, 
228;  sapped  by  Protestantism,  411; 
her  first  partition,  419 ;  her  miseries, 
and  second  and  third  partition,  421. 

Pole,  Cardiiud,  last  Catholic  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  307. 

Pombal,  Marquis,  355;  his  bitterness 
towards  the  Jesuits,  his  beneficial 
secular  administration,  390. 

Pompadour,  Marchioness  of,  380. 

Pontifi*8  of  Rome  the  best  politicians, 
242. 

Popedom,  the  oldest  of  all  existing  dy- 
nasties, 37;  origin  of  its  temporal 
power,  38;  the  Catholic  religion  pre- 
served through  its  instrumentality,  42. 

Popes,  the  first  soyereigns  who  reigned 
through  opinion,  benefits  conferred 
by  them,  66;  Princes  of  Peace,  108. 

Pope,  the,  formerly  the  supreme  presi- 
dent of  Christendom,  41 ;  his  temporal 
power  abolished  by  Napoleon,  466. 

Portocarrero,  Cardinal,  340. 

Portuguese  dominions  in  India,  AArica, 
and  the  Brazils,  354. 

Postal  communication  established  by 
Moawlyah,  57. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  the,  374. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Bouiges,  888. 
Prague,  battle  of  (16ao>,  880. 
Prague,  Pacification  of,  2M. 


Prayer-book,  New,  in  Bootland,  814. 

Prefectures,  the  four  Roman,  819. 

Prelacy  beyond  the  Tweed,  319. 

Premislaus  IL  King  of  Pvdand,  167. 

Presburg,  peace  of;  450. 

Presidency  of  SunU,  867. 

Prince  Arthur,  805. 

Prince  of  Antioch,  124. 

Prince  of  Kawnits,  879. 

Princes  of  Mountserrat,  227. 

Principle  of  legitiinAacy  reoognlied  in  the 

'  Bourbons  by  the  Congreea  of  Vienna, 
468. 

Priseus,  general  to  Maorloe^  emperw, 
36. 

Private  Judgment,  its  edteets,  883. 

Procopius,  30. 

Procopius  of  Bohemia,  225. 

Progress  of  the  anns  of  Looia  XIV.  in 
the  Netherlands,  on  the  Rhine,  and 
in  Flanders,  832-8. 

Progress  of  the  Crescent,  54. 

Progress  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  360. 

Protector  Somerset,  307. 

Proterius  the  Schismatte,  46. 

Proterius,  successor  of  Dioeeoms,  46. 

Protestantism,  its  elements  and  featurea^ 
268-9;  the  cloak  of  social  dltoqsaniia- 
tion  throughout  Germany,  294;  its 
conquests,  325-6 ;  reacticm  and  dedine 
of,  827 ;  enlargement  o(  and  its  re- 
sults, 884. 

Provincial  assises,  their  origin,  155. 

Prussia  acknowledged  a  kingdom,  345; 
her  origin  and  charactertotics,  S7S; 
the  rock  of  Protestantism,  884 ;  her 
absurd  neutrality,  449 ;  declares  war 
agahist  France  and  is  humbled,  ^0. 

Ptolemais,  or  Acre,  battle  of,  ISO. 

Pukheria,  St.,  21. 

Pultowa,  battle  of,  407. 

Puritanism  a  strange  repulsive  system, 
313. 

Puritans  and  Evangelicals,  398. 

Pyramids,  battle  of  the,  446. 

Pyrenees,  peace  of  the,  828. 

^Top,  the  Greek,  23. 

QuADi,  the,  6. 

Quadruple  alliance  between  Venice,  the 

Sforzas,  Florence,  and  Alphonao  King 

of  Naples,  241. 
Quadruple  Alliance,  the,  847. 
Quatre  Bras,  battle  of  (1815),  468. 
Queen  Blanche,  mother  of  St.  Louih 

142. 
Queen  Catherine  de  Medieis,  288. 
Queen   Catherine,   consort    of  Heni9 

VIII.,  306. 
Quiberon,  expedition  to,  488. 
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»t8,  the,  364. 

es,  battle  of  (1706),  342. 

es  of  the  Hungaiiaiu,  Danes,  and 

Ungs,  77. 

lani,  revolt  of  the,  against  Leo 

[saurian,  64. 

)nd.  Count  of  Thonlouse,  123. 

on  in  religion  after  the  Thirty 

:s*  War,  827. 

nation  achieved  by  the  Council  of 

It,  243. 

nation,  so-called,  its  origin,  267. 

cy  of  the  Diike  of  Orleans,  346. 

cy  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  347. 

mbach,  battle  of,  383. 

of  Terror,  435,436. 

on,  survey  of,  in  the  16th  century, 

on,  peace  of,  203. 

^us,  St.,  Bishop  of  Rheims,  7. 

dican  Calendar,  436. 

ation  of  the  Stuarts,  318. 

;s  (tf  the  great  French  Revolution, 

5. 

it  of  Bonaparte  firom  Moscow, 

Cardinal  de,  his  ambition,  827. 

tl,  of  the  French  Directory  439. 

ses  at  Saratoga,  305. 

al  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  468. 

ation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  334. 

ution  of  the  9th  Thennidor,  438 

ution  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  443. 

ation  of  the  18th  Brunudre,  447. 

,  the  Upper,  possessed  by  the  Biur- 

dians,  6. 

eldt,  battle  near  (1688),  300. 

an  Code,  157. 

rd  Cceur  de  Lion,  130-L 

rd  II.,  Sling  of  ^land,  254. 

rd  Cromwell,  318. 

lieu.  Cardinal,  his  sagacity  and 

cy,  294-5. 

er,  Count,  plunders  Rome,  13. 

treaty  of,  461. 

i.  Cola  di,  the  Tribune,  172. 

i,  battle  of.  442. 

t  6uiscard«  93,  107. 

t  of  Normandy,  123. 

t  of  Flanders,  123. 

t  of  Courtenay,  Empeior  of  the 

t,  139. 

t  of  Gloucester,  the  poet,  187. 

t,  King  of  Naples,  220. 

t.  Count  Palatine,  Emperor  of  Gter- 

»y.  224. 

1 1.  King  of  France,  246. 

ipierre,  Chief  of  the  Mountain, 

■8. 

unbeau,  General,  432. 

•i,  batUeof(164S),  302. 

g'f  Admiral  Lord,  his  victory  over 
rasse,  896. 
',  Connt,  lint  King  of  Siefly,  107, 


Rolf  Ganger,  or  Rollo,  106. 

Romanus  Lacopenus,  Emperor  of  the 
East,  89. 

Romanus  II.  Emperor  of  the  East,  90. 

Romanus  III.  (Diogenes)  called  Argy- 
rus.  Emperor  of  the  East,  91-2,  121. 

Romanoff,  dynasty  of,  founded,  415. 

Romans  evacuate  Britain,  the,  8. 

Rome,  reign  of,  as  a  religious  power,  2. 

Rome  sacked,  5 ;  Invested  by  the  bar- 
barians and  relieved,  27;  taken  by 
Totila  and  retaken  by  Belisarius, 
Totila  re-enters,  28;  sacked  by  the 
French,  272. 

Roncaglia  on  the  authority  of  the  popes, 
41. 

Rosamond,  queen  of  Alboin  King  of  the 
Lombards,  34. 

Roschild,  treaty  of,  348. 

Roses,  wars  of  the,  261. 

Rosewitha  of  Gaudersheim,  184. 

Rossbach,  battle  of,  380. 

Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  the,  817. 

Rubriquis,  Father,  envoy  and  mi** 
sionanr  to  Tartary,  150. 

Rudolf  II.  Emperorof Germany, 76,291. 

Rudolf  III.  Emperor  of  Germany,  76. 

Rudolf,  Count  of  Hapsburg,  founder  of 
the  Hapsburg  or  Austrian  dynasty, 
165;  his  character,  surrenders  Ro- 
magna  to  the  popes,  168. 

Rupert  and  MonK  defeat  the  Dutch  fleet 
twice  (1666),  821-2. 

Rurick  establishes  his  sway  over  the 
Russians,  104. 

Rurick,  house  of,  167. 

Russell,  Lord,  319. 

Russell,  Admiral,  defeats  the  French 
fleet  oflrCape  la  Hogue  (1692),  338. 

Russia  under  Peter  the  Great,  416-17; 
under  Catherine  II.,  418-19;  declare* 
war  against  France,  451 ;  her  acquisi- 
tions after  the  long  war,  468. 

Russians,  the,  emerge  from  their  his* 
torical  obscurity,  104. 

Ruyter,  de  (see  De  Ruyter,  822). 

Rye  House  plot,  the,  819. 

Ryswick,  pacification  of,  338. 

St.  Avdaxw  thx  Apostls,  his  head 
conveyed  to  the  Vatican,  257. 

St.  Bartholomew,  massacre  of,  283. 

St.  Bede,  the  Venerable,  184. 

St.  Bernard,  129. 

St.  Berwerd  of  Hildesheim,  184. 

St.  Bridget,  her  predications,  173. 

St.  Charles  Borromeo,  280. 

St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  173. 

St.  Denis,  battle  of  (1557),  283. 

St  Domingo,  French  expedition  to,  10; 
separated  into  a  kingdom  and  repub- 
lic, 462. 

St.  Francis  Xavier,  858,  855. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  182. 
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St.  Gregory  the  Orett,  Pope,  85,  40;  re- 
mits of  hi«  policy.  42. 
St.  Gregory  VII.,  Pope,  115. 
St.  Jerome*e  deecription  of  the  inroadi 

of  the  hartMrlana,  6. 
St.  Leo  II.,  Pope,  IS. 
St.  LoaU,  KfDg  of  Prance,  141*44. 
St.  Martin,  Pope,  80. 
St.  NichoUa  the  Great,  Pope,  86. 
St.  Patrick,  155. 
St.  Pius  v.,  Pope,  218,  825. 
St.  Polcheria,  sister  of  the  younger 

Theodosius,  21. 
St.  Quintin.  hattle  of  (1557),  480. 
St.  Remigius,  Bishop  of  Rbeima,  7. 
St.  Rose  of  Lima,  852. 
St.  Sebastian  captured,  487. 
St.  Severinus,  his  advice  toOdoacer,  14. 
St.  Sophia,  cathedral  of,  24. 
St.  Stephen,  King  of  Hungary,  109, 122. 
St.  Sylvester,  Pope,  2. 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  186. 
St.  Thomas  k  Uecket,  154. 
St.  Vincent,  hattle  off  Cape  (1797),  441. 
Sackville,  General  Lord  Ge<nrge,  881. 
Safl,  or  Sophi,  the  Mahometan  saiht,  862. 
Saladin,  128;  his  character,  131. 
Salamanca,  battle  of  (1812),  459. 
Salie  settlements  secured  by  Clovis,  6. 
Salic  law  established  in  France,  248. 
Salt-tax  in  France,  248. 
Saltzburg,  battle  of  (1640),  300. 
Samanides,  the,  56. 
Sancho  el  Poplador,  King  of  Portugal, 

231. 
Santerre  and  his  associates,  433. 
Saunto,  his  estimate  of  the  relative  forces 

of  the  states  of  Christendom  in  the 

1 5th  century,  238. 
Sapineau,  the  Vendean  chief,  436. 
Sapor,  house  of,  32. 
Saracens  overthrown  by  Charles  Martel, 

61,  77,  101 ;  Saracens  of  Egypt,  124. 
Saracens   defeated   by  the   C^saders 

(1270),  144. 
Saragossa  taken,  454. 
Saunders,  General,  382. 
Saxe,  Marshal,  377. 
Saxons  conquer  Britain,  the,  6,  8. 
Saxony  made  a  kingdom,  451. 
Savoy,  house  of,  227. 
Schiites,  a  sect  of  the  Moslem,  53. 
Sciarra  Colonna,  169. 
Scots  settle  in  Caledonia,  the,  6. 
Scotus,  186. 

Scroggs,  Chief-Justice,  819. 
Sea-kings,  77,  106. 
l^ea-fight  between  the  English  and  the 

Dutch,  321. 
Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  281-88. 
Seiks,  the,  364. 

SeJim  I.  Ottoman  emperor,  285. 
8elim  II.  Ottoman  emperot,  218^  285. 
SeJJukian  Turks,  the,  121. 
0q>teml)er  butcheries  of  Pax\s,  4)%. 


Septimus  Several,  8. 

Sevajee  Rhonslay,  the  Mahratta  adven- 
turer, 864. 

Seven  Years'  War,  commeneement  of 
the,  881. 

Severius,  emperor,  IS. 

Seville  Junta,  453. 

Sforsa  Attendolo.  221,  SS8. 

Sfona,  Duke  of  lililan,  SS5. 

Sfonas,  the,  286-7. 

Shah  Abbas,  the  Persian  nMNuaeht  819, 
862. 

Shah  Allum  II.,  866. 

Shah  Allum  Gheer,  881. 

Shalivahan,  the  Mahrattaaoveieign,  864. 

Sharpe,  Archbishop,  murder  of,  819. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  the,  160. 

Sicily  subdued  by  Belisariua,  26. 

Schiracough,  general  of  Nooieddtn,  128. 

Sidon,  its  wealth,  28. 

Siege  of  Vienna  raised  by  John  SoU- 
eski  King  of  Poland,  885. 

Sieyes,  Abb6,  428,  439. 

Sigismimd,  Prince  of  Bnxgnndy,  17. 

Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary  and  Em- 
peror of  Geraaany,  224. 

Siginnund  II.  King  of  Hungary,  209. 

Sigismund,  King  of  Poland  and  Sweden, 
203. 

Sigismund  I.  King  of  Poland,  229. 

Sigismund  II.  King  of  Poland,  408-11. 

Silk  introduced  hito  Italy,  151. 

Silures  of  South  Wales,  the,  9. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  158. 

Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester,  1  j>8. 

Sixtus  v..  Pope,  225. 

Skenning  University,  in  Sweden,  estab 
lished  by  the  Popes,  167. 

Skirra,  the,  14. 

Smalcalde,  conference  of,  278. 

Socinianism  in  Poland,  410. 

Soffarides,  the,  56. 

Soliman,  the  Seljukian,  121. 

Solyman  I.  Ottoman  emperor,  209. 

Solyman  the  Magnificent,  217. 

Somerset  the  Protector,  307. 

Sonnites,  a  sect  of  the  Moslem,  53. 

Sophia,  wife  of  Justin  II.,  88. 

Sophia,  half-sister  of  Peter  the  Gtoeat, 
415. 

Sophis,  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  219. 

Soulc,  Marshal,  466-7. 

South  American  colonies,  their  inde- 
pendence, 468. 

South  American  possessions,  852;  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into,  858. 

South  Sea  bubble,  347. 

Spain  begins  to  decline,  329. 

Spinola,  the  able  general,  294. 

Stadtholdership  of  Holland,  880. 

Stafford,  Lord,  his  execution,  818. 

Stanhope,  General,  844. 

Stanislaus  I.  King  of  Poland,  949. 

\^\vn\s;^>3A  Lascinski,  King  of  Pdand, 
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Stanialaus  LescinsUe,  King  of  Poland, 
3M-9. 

Stanislaus  PoniatowBki,  King  of  Poland, 
419. 

Star  Chamber,  the,  IS,  314. 

Staremberg,  Gtenezal,  844. 

States  General,  330,  426-7. 

States  General  of  Holland,  SIS. 

Stauricius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  85. 

Stephen,  the  Pope,  conflnns  the  Carlo- 
Tingian  dynasty,  346. 

Stephen  the  Sayage,  82. 

St^hen,  son  of  Romanus  Liicopenas,89. 

Stephen,  St.,  King  of  Hungary,  109, 122. 

Stephen  of  Boulogne,  154. 

Stephen  of  Chartres,  123. 

Stettin,  peace  of,  400. 

Stofflet,  the  Vendean  ehief,  436. 

Straflbrd,  Lord,  314;  his  fall,  817. 

Stuarts,  restoration  of  the,  318. 

Stuarts,  conspiracy  to  restore  them  after 
the  ReTolution,  846. 

Stures,  great  family  of  the,  847. 

StnigCNDBs  of  the  Don  and  Borysthenes, 
158. 

Suchet,  Marshal,  457. 

Sueri,  the,  6. 

Suffirein.  the  French  admiral,  896. 

Sugar,  Abbot,  65. 

Sultan  Baber,  founder  of  the  Mongolian 
em^re  throughout  India,  863. 

Sultany  divided  into  four  parts,  121. 

Survey  of  religion,  825. 

Suwarrow,  the  celebrated  Russian  gene- 
ral, 446. 

Swatexlaus,  the  grand  duke,  104. 

Swedish  colonisation,  359. 

Swiss  cantons,  their  independence  re- 
cognised, 227. 

Switzerland,  its  acquisitions,  its  neu- 
trality acknowledged,  468. 

Syagrius  defeated  by  Clovis,  7. 

SybSla,  sister  of  Baldwin  IV.,  127. 

Syllenbourg  and  Horn,  the  Swedish 
leaders,  408. 

Sylverius,  Pope,  remonstrates  against 
the  massacre  of  Naples  by  the  troops 
of  Belisarias,  27;  is  buiished  and 
starved  to  death,  28. 

Sylvester  II.,  Pope,  confers  the  title  of 
King  of  Hungary  on  St.  Stephen,  his 
great  science  and  learning,  184. 

Symmachus,  18. 

Synod  of  Pisa,  178. 

Sympathy  in  France  with  the  great  re- 
beUion  in  England,  827. 

Tavcksd,  cousin  of  Bohomond,  son  of 

Robert  Ouiscard,  128. 
Tanered,   natural   grandson  of  Count 

Roger  of  Normandy,  114. 
Tagina,  battle  of  (622),  29. 
Taherites,  the,  56. 
Talavera,  battle  of  (1809),  456. 
IWUen,  thcf  denouncer  of  Robespierre, 

4S8. 


Tanistry  and  the  Brehon  laws,  155. 

Tarragona  besieged,  457. 

Tartars,  the,  Black  and  White,  195. 

Tartars,  the,  Kin  or  Eastern,  862. 

Toussaint  of  Havti,  452. 

Tavandes,  Marshal  de,  288. 

Teining,  battle  of,  442. 

Teja,  the  last  of  the  Ostrogoth  monarchs, 
30. 

Templars,  126;  their  great  wealth,  171. 

Temporal  power,  indirect,  of  St.  Peter 
and  his  successors,  38. 

Temudson,  or  Ghengis  Khan,  the  Tar- 
tar, 196. 

Tenochtillan,  or  Mexico,  351. 

'Termination  of  the  Western  Empire,  15. 

Tetzel  the  Dominican,  268. 

Tuetonic  Confraternity,  126. 

Thasito,  Count  of  Zollern,  ancestor  of 
the  Swabian  family  of  HohenzoUem, 
873. 

Theodatus,  second  son  of  Amalasonth, 
26. 

Theodolinda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards, 
44. 

Theodora,  Empress,  31. 

Theodora,  Empress,  wife  of  Theophilus, 
86. 

Theodora,  Empress,  eldest  daughter  of 
Constantino  IX.,  93. 

Theodore  Angelus,  139. 

Theodore  Beza,  282. 

Theodore  Lascaris,  138. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  crosses  the  Ju- 
lian Alps,  defeats  Odoacer,  and  as- 
sumes the  Roman  purple,  16 ;  his 
character,  17;  and  death,  19;  extent 
of  his  dominions,  18. 

Theodosius  the  Younger,  Emperor  of  the 
East,  21. 

Theodosius  III.  Emperor  of  the  East, 
82. 

Theology  of  Protestantism,  its  elements 
and  features,  268-9. 

Theophana,  Empress,  wife  of  Leo  V.,  85. 

Theophana,  Empress,  wife  of  Romanus 
IL,  90. 

Theophilus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  85. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  the,  293. 

Thomas  k  Becket,  St.,  154. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  St.,  186. 

Thomas,  despot  of  the  Morea,  eonvinrs 
the  head  of  the  Apostle  Andrew  to  the 
Vatican,  217. 

Thrasimund  the  Vandal,  25. 

Thuringians  tamed  by  Clovis,  7. 

Tiberius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  succes- 
sor of  Justin  II.,  34. 

Ticonderago  taken,  882. 

Tilly,  the  famous  general.  Count,  294-8. 

Timothy  the  Cat,  46. 

Tlmour,  or  Tamerlane,  the  Tartar,  his 
conquests  and  ravages,  206-8,  362. 

Tirlemont,  action  at^.4S5« 
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Tobolsk,  malt  flv  CbJaoM  mtmaftetaret, 
41ft. 

Toffrml  Bog.  Um  Sdjukian,  121. 

ToTbloe,  tattle  of  (496),  17. 

Tolontion,  Aet  of,  337. 

ToloratioB  rqfoetod  bj  all  the  Pxotettant 
Mete,31ft. 

Toltoeka,  tbo,  Sftl. 

TorgBU,  bottle  or(1701),  881. 

Toneo  Vedras,  lines  of,  457. 

Torriani,  faction  of  the,  234. 

Tontenion,  the  Swedish  general,  301. 

TOTTlxm  resolTos  to  tax  the  colonies, 
893. 

Totila,  28;  deftated  bj  Naisis,  29. 

Tocdinides,  the,  58. 

Toulon  surrenders,  with  its  magaaines 
and  the  fleet,  483. 

ToQlooae,  battle  of  (1814),  482. 

Tours,  battle  of  (732).  55. 

Tower  of  London  built,  158. 

Trades  of  the  East,  lucraHve,  28. 

Transpadane  republic,  442. 

Treaty  tetween  the  Crusaders  and  the 
Moslflon,  ISO. 

Treaty  of  Amiens,  447. 

Treaty  of  Badsjos,  447. 

Trea^  of  Bromtebrae,  400. 

Treaty  of  Carlowits,  337. 

Treaty  of  Cherases,  295. 

Treaty  of  Florence,  449. 

Treaty  of  Limerick,  337. 

Treaty  of  Luneville,  447. 

Trea^  of  Mersen,  130. 

Treaty  of  Oliva,  828. 

Treaty  of  Paris,  465. 

Trea^  of  Passau,  277. 

Treaty  of  Ried,  461. 

Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  466. 

Treaties  of  Stockhold  and  Nystadt,  408. 

Treaty  of  Teschen,  887. 

Treaty  of  Tilsit,  451. 

Treaty  of  Tolentino,  442. 

Treaty  of  Troyes,  255. 

Treaty  of  Utrecht,  345. 

Treaties  of  Vienna,  Herenhausen,  and 
Seville,  348. 

Treaties  of  Roschild,  Copenhagen,  and 
Oliva,  404. 

Treaty(second  partition)  betweenFrance, 
England,  and  Holland,  838. 

Trent,  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III.  for  its  con- 
vocation, 279;  genuine  reformation 
achieved  by  it,  248. 

Trial  by  Jury,  20. 

Trial  by  ordeal,  20. 

Trial  and  acquittal  of  the  Seven  Bishops, 
323. 

Triple  alliance  between  England,  Hol- 
land, and  Sweden,  the  famous,  828. 

Tripoli,  Count  of,  124. 

Triumphs  of  the  British  arms  in  the 

East  and  West  Indies,  382. 
TtoUo,  Archbishop  of  \3psal,  %d%. 
Truce  of  St.  Geimain-«ii*Li^,  l&i. 


Tudor,  Sir  Owen,  founder  of  the  Tudor 

dynasty,  261. 
Turenne,  802;  devastates  the  Palatinate, 

333. 
Tnnot,  the  French  financier,  425. 
Turkmans,  the,  121. 
Turks  expelled  ftom  the  Bosphoms  and 

Hellespont,  94;  OTerrun  Hungary  and 

menace  Austria,  273;  victorious  on 

the  Drave,  275. 
Turtslingians,  the,  14. 
Tuscany,  its  factions,  239. 
Tyroonnel,  Earl  of.  377. 

Uladxslavs  Jagslloit,  King  of  Po* 
land,  226. 

Uladislaus,  King  of  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary, son  of  Caslmir  the  Great,  King 
of  Poland,  226. 

Uladislaus  II.  King  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  226.- 

Uladislaus  IV.  King  of  Poland,  411. 

Ulm  surrendered,  450. 

Ulrica  Eleonora,  consort  of  Charles  XI. 
King  of  Sweden,  405. 

Uniformity,  Act  of;  318. 

Unigenitus,  the  bull,  380. 

Union  and  Seeurity,  Act  of  Swedish,  420. 

Union  (re-)  of  the  Oriental  and  Occiden- 
tal Churches,  192. 

Union  of  the  crowns  of  En^and  and 
Scotland,  312. 

Union  of  Calmar,  897. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  350. 

Union  of  Norway  with  Denmark,  400. 

Union  of  Utrecht,  286. 

United  Provinces,  their  complicated  ope- 
rations, the  seven,  820. 

United  States,  war  with  the,  466. 

Universities,  the,  897. 

Urban  II.,  Pope,  commissions  Peter  the 
Hermit  to  preach  the  grand  crusade, 
122. 

Urban  III.,  Pope,  129. 

Urban  v..  Pope,  178. 

Urban  VI.,  Pope,  173. 

Urban  VIII.,  Pope,  335. 

Utrecht,  union  of,  286. 

Utrecht,  pacification  of;  346. 


Vavdals,  6:  invited  into  Afirica  by 
Count  Boniface,  10;  Rome  pillaged 
by  them,  11;  disappearance  as  a  na- 
tion, 80. 

Valens;  emperor,  deftated  by  the  Gothf, 
5. 

Valentia  besieged,  457. 

Valentine  Visconti,  consort  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  235. 

Valentinian  III.  Emperor  of  the  West, 
10. 

Valmy,  tattle  of,  433. 
\  Vsne^  Sir  Harry,  317-20. 
\N«cna,\Mi(.x\'6  «1  V\U4\,  21 1. 
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VanngUma  of  Norway,  the,  106. 

Vasco  de  Gama,  the  naviffator,  SSt. 

Yendeant  and  Chouans,  the,  447. 

Vend^,  civil  war  in  La,  436. 

Venddme,  Martha],  344. 

Venerable  Bede,  184. 

Venice,  Qaeen  of  the  Adriatic,  her  rite 

and  glorioua  career,  149,  236-7. 
Vergennea,  minitter  to  Louit  XVI.,  425. 
VertalUes,  peace  of  (1768),  884,  (1788) 

396. 
Vervins,  peace  of,  290. 
Victor  Amadeua  II.  Duke  of  Savoy,  341. 
Victor  HuRhea,  of  Hayti,  452. 
Vienna,  peace  of  (1735-8),  849,412,  (1809) 

453. 
Vienna,  aiege  of,  raited,  412. 
Viirflins,  Pope,  29. 
Vnia  Vitioaa,  battle  of  (1710),  344. 
Villara,  Marahal,  84$. 
VUliera,  Duke  of  Backingham,  294. 
Vimiera,  batUe  of  (1808),  454. 
Virginia  coloniaed,  810. 
Viaconti  and  hit  freebootera,  175. 
Viaconti,  the,  234. 
Visigotha,  the,  5. 
Viaigotha  of  Aquitain  defeated  by  Clo- 

via,  8. 
Vitigea  beai^;ea  Rome,  ia  defeated  and 

taken  prisoner,  27. 
Vittoria,  battle  of  (1818),  457. 
Vladimir,  grandaon  of  Olga,  eatabliahea 

achoola,  105. 
Vortigem,  the  Britiah  king,  bringa  into 

Britain  Hengiat  and  Horaa,  9. 
VixierofOude,  867. 


Waokam,  batUe  of  (1809),  455. 

Walcheren  expedition,  the,  455. 

Waldeck,  defeat  of  the  Fresch  at  Wall- 
court  by  Prince,  338. 

Waldenaea.  the,  176. 

Wallenatein,  the  great  general,  298. 

Walpode  of  Mayence,  151. 

Walpole.  Sir  Robert,  360. 

Walter  of  Limogea,  123. 

Walter  de  Brienne,  titular  Duke  of 
Athena,  240. 

Walter  von  Plettenberg,  Heermeiater  of 
Livonia  and  Eathonia,  413. 

War  declared  againat  Spain  by  Crom- 
well, 820. 

War  in  Africa  conducted  by  Belisarius, 
25. 

Wara  of  the  White  and  Red  Roaea, 
261. 

Wara  of  Charlea  I.  of  England,  civil, 
314. 

War  of  the  Spaniah  aucceaaion,  ita  ori- 
gin, 339,  342. 

War  with  Spain  in  1740,  361. 

War  of  the  Augaburg  league  againat 
France,  33'/. 


War,  commencement  of  the  Seven  Yeara'. 
880. 

War  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
895. 

War  with  the  United  Statea,  466. 

Warranta,  general,  314. 

Warren,  Admiral,  378. 

Warren  Haatinga,  367. 

Warwick,  the  famoua  Earl  of,  261 . 

Waahington,  General,  the  Fabiua  of  hii 
country,  394. 

Waterloo,  battle  of  (1815),  463. 

Wellealey,  Marquis,  368. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  456-8. 

Wencealaua,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
224. 

Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia,  165. 

Westeraaa,  Diet  of,  402. 

Western  Empire  terminatea,  ir*;  revived 
under  Charlemagne,  67. 

Weatphalia,  peace  of,  303. 

Whig  and  Tory,  nicknamea,  319. 

White  Hill,  battle  on  the,  293. 

WiUiam  the  Good,  King  of  SicOy, 
114. 

WUliam,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  127. 

Wniiam  Rufua,  153. 

William  the  Conqueror,  106,  154. 

William  of  Nogaret,  169. 

William  Langland,  poet,  187. 

William  III.  Prince  of  Orange,  hia  in- 
trigues, landa  in  England,  SIS,  324, 
338. 

William  Friso  the  Stadtholder,  850. 

WilUam  Pitt.  439, 442. 

William  I.  of  Prussia,  350. 

William  and  Mary,  325. 

William  Henry  Friso,  377. 

Wilna  occupied  by  Bonaparte,  458. 

Windmills  in  the  sixth  century,  151. 

Wislock,  battle  of  (1626),  300. 

Witt,  De,  the  grand  pensionary,  321. 

Wittelsbach,  electoral  house  of,  387. 

Wittenegemote,  or  Parliament  of  Wiae 
Men,  158. 

Witta,  De,  torn  in  pieces,  the,  332. 

Wolfe,  General,  his  death,  382. 

Wolfgang,  Duke  of  Neuburgh,  292. 

Wolsey,  his  ambition,  305. 

Wood  and  water  become  royal  posses- 
sions, 153. 

Worcester,  battle  of  (1651),  293. 

Worms,  Gundechar.orGuntherne,  holds 
his  court  at,  6. 

Woronzcff,  Countess,  383. 

Wrangel,  the  Swedish  general,  302. 

Wurmser,  General,  442. 

Wurtzburg,  battle  of,  442. 

Wyatt'a  rebellion,  307. 

Wycliife,  John,  159. 


Xatisb,  St.  FmAvcia,  S55. 
Ximenea,  Cardinal,  270. 
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Yawmlaw,  ma  «f  VladJmlr,  100. 
York,  the  Duke  of,  447. 
York,  th«  HooM  of,  261. 
YouflO  djuMtj,  the,  362. 


Zaego,  the  PoctOfiMM  iuTlg»tor,  282. 
Zeiildee  of  Toaia,  the,  66, 129. 


Zeno,  Kmperor  of  the  Eeet,  15,  21-2. 

Zenta.  bottle  of  (1698).  839. 

Zisee,  John,  the  blind,  inventor  of  mO' 

dem  fortillcations,  225. 
Znaym,  bottle  of  (1809),  455. 
Zoo,  Empreet,  consort  of  Leo  YL,  89. 
Zomdor^  bottle  of  (1757),  881. 
ZommerhMiMB,  bottle  of  (1648),  I08i 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

07 

SOME  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  OF  MODERN  HISTORY 
FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 


FIRST  CENTURY, 

War  in  G^ennan^ .        .  1 

Conspiracy  of  Cinna ;  adoption  of  Tiberius         ....  4 

A  £unine 5 

Defeat  and  death  of  Varus  in  Germany 9 

Conspiracy,  fall,  and  death  of  S^anus,  minister  to  Tiberius  .  31 
Crucifixion  and  Death  of  our  Sayiour  .  .  .  .33 
His  Bbsurrbciion  and  Ascension,  and  Descent  of  the  Holt 

Ghost *%h. 

Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen 36 

Conversion  of  St  Paul        . 37 

Death  of  Tiberius »        ,        .        ,  ib. 

St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel  about  this  time  ....  38 
Expedition  of  Plautus  and  Claudius  to  Britain    .        .        .        .43 

Adoption  of  Nero  by  Claudius 50 

Cologne  founded  by  Agrippina ib, 

Caractacus  carried  in  chains  to  Rome 51 

Claudius  murdered  by  Agrippina 54 

Death  of  Britannicus 55 

Murder  of  Agrippina  by  Nero    , 59 

St.  Paul  shipwrecked  at  Malta 61 

The  Gospels  of  St.  Mark  and  St  Luke  written  about  this  time  .  63 

Conflagration  of  Bome ;  persecution  of  the  Christians  begins      •  65 

Martyrdom  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 06 

ReTolt  of  Vindex 68 

Otho  defeated  at  Bedriacum 69 

Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus 70 

Temple  of  Janus  shut 71 

Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  subdued 72 

*  The  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  our  SaTionrwaa  crucified  four  years 
before  the  year  In  which  it  is  placed  in  the  common  chronology.  '*  According  to 
the  unanimous  testimonv  of  the  ancients,  Christ  suflTeied  in  the  year  of  the  con- 
sulate of  the  two  Gemini,  which  was  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  vulgar  era."— JZ«v. 
Alk^m  BuOer,  im  moU  to  th*  life  of  St,  Peter,  in  ike  Live*  of  the  SainU, 
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A.D. 

'^  olt  of  Carausius  in  Britain 287 

ain  reconquered  by  Constantius  Chlorus       .        •        .        •  296 

9  Persians  defeat  Galerius  Maximus  on  the  Euphrates  .        .    ib, 

defeats  the  king  of  Persia  in  Armenia     ....  297 

FOURTH  CENTURY, 

^^g   oeUi  persecution  of  the  Christians 303 

mrtantine  the  Great  elected  emperor  by  the  army    .        .        .  306 

K  Boman  emperors  at  once 309 

^^  Imbtianity  first  generally  tolerated  by  law  in  the  Roman  empire 

by  an  edict  of  Constantino  the  Great  at  Milan      .        .        .313 
_,^  lie  Gothic  war         .  .        .        .        .  .        .322 

"^^jteanius  ov^hrown  by  Constantino  before  Adrianople       .        .  323 
lonstantine  the  Great  sole  Roman  emperor       ....  324 

?rx  Bbn  issues  a  general  edict  of  toleration ib. 

flbnndation  of  Constantinople ib. 

•  ^fint  general  Council  of  Nice 325 

^Diseoyery  of  the  True  Cross  by  St  Helen  ....  327 

Vhe.  seat  of  secular  empire  removed  from  Rome  to  Constanti- 
nople  . 330 

JUaiic  crosses  the  Danube . 331 

0onftantine  the  Great  destroys  the  pagan  temples     .        .        ,  ib, 

'    Defeat  of  the  Goths  at  Msesia 332 

"     Wisumir,  king  of  the  Vandals,  defeated 334 

Peace  in  the  empire 335 

Baptism  and  Death  of  Constantine  the  Great     ....  337 

*  Commencement  of  the  Persian  war ib. 

Division  of  the  empire 338 

Irruption  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  into  Britain      ....  339 

Defeat  of  Constantine  II.  at  Singara  by  Shapoor,  king  of  Persia  348 

Battle  of  Mursa 351 

Constantine  conquers  Italy         .••••..  352 

Battle  of  Mount  Seleucus 353 

Council  of  Aries .  t^. 

Council  of  Milan 355 

Julian  subdues  the  Franks 358 

Council  of  Rimini 360 

Julian  the  apostate  sole  emperor 361 

Julianas  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  defeated 

by  miraculous  interposition 363 

Julian  invades  Assyria ib. 

The  Alemanni  invade  Gaul 365 

Persecution  of  the  Catholics  in  the  East 366 

Attack  of  the  Saxons  on  Britain  repulsed  by  Theodosius  the 

elder 368 

Union  of  the  Goths  nnd  Huns 377 

Baptism  of  Theodosius  the  Great %^^ 

Fall  ofAiianiani  in  Constantinople    •        .        .        .        «        «    ^^ 

K    R 
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Th«  Moond  general  Council  held  at  Constantinople   .         .        .381 
Miraculous  victory  of  Theodoaius  o?er  Eugenius  and  Aigobastes  394 

I>eathofTheodo8iu8  the  Great 395 

Athens  taken  hy  Alaric 396 

AJarioproelaimedkingof  the  Visigoths 398 

FIFTH  CENTURY, 

Alario  inyades  Italj 401 

Alaric  oyerruns  Europe •        •        .  402 

Defieats  of  the  Ooths  in  Italj 402-5 

The  Vandals  pass  the  Rhine  under  (Jodesil  and  Gunderie  •        .  406 

Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Goths 410 

Death  of  Alaric  •        •        .     ^ ib. 

Buigundian  kingdom  begins  under  Gundicar      •        •        •        .418 

Beginning  of  the  French  monarchy 420 

The  Romans  finally  leave  Britain 427 

The  third  general  Council  held  at  Epheeus        .        .        •        .431 

The  Burgundians  invade  Belgium 435 

Publication  of  the  Theodosian  Code 438 

The  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa  begins  •  .  -  .  .  .  439 
The  Saxons  invade  Britain,  and  commence  the  Heptarchy  .  445 
Ravages  of  Attila  in  Germany  and  France         •        •        •        .  450 

Attila  defeated  at  Chalons 451 

The  fourth  general  Council,  of  Chalcedon ib, 

Attila  invades  Italy 452 

Foundation  of  Venice .    t5. 

The  Empress  Pulcheria  dies  in  the  odour  of  sanctity .        •        .  453 

Death  of  Attila ib. 

Rome  sacked  by  Genseric  and  bis  Vandals  ....  455 
Hengist  establishes  himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent  .  .  .457 
The  Visigoths  conquered  in  Spain  and  Gaul  ....  463 
The  Vandals  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Leo        ....  467 

Empire  of  the  Huns  extinguished 468 

Rome  sacked  by  the  Goths 472 

Overthrow  of  the  Western  Empire 476 

Deathof  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals 477 

SIXTH  CENTURY. 

Computation  of  time  by  the  Death  of  Clovls      .        .         .        ,511 

Christian  era      ... 516 

Establishment  of  Cerdic  in  Essex 519 

Accession  of  Justinian  to  the  Eastern  Empire    .        .         .         ,527 

The  Justinian  Code 529 

The  Justinian  Pandects 530 

Sovereignty  of  Essex  assumed  by  Erchenwin      .         .         .         ,    ib. 

The  Franks  conquer  Burgundy 532 

deduction  of  Carthage  \)y  'BeWiixu 533 
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Conquest  of  Afiica  by  Belisaiius 535 

The  Franks  invade  Italy 588 

Suppression  of  the  Roman  Consulate  by  Justinian      .        .        .  541 
Totila,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  inyades  Italy       ....  542 

First  appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Asia 545 

Rome  taken  by  Totila 546 

Taken  a  second  time  by  him 549 

Illyria  ravaged  by  the  Schlayonians 550 

The  Roman  Senate  ceases  to  exist,  circa 551 

Silk  introduced  into  Europe  from  China ib. 

Narses  invades  Italy,  and  takes  Rome 552 

The  fifth  general  Council,  of  Constantinople      ....  553 

Death  of  Childebert 558 

Death  of  Justinian,  emperor  and  legislator         ....  565 

Death  of  Belisarius ib. 

Defection  and  death  of  Narses  .......  567 

Birth  of  Mahomet     .........  569 

Qoyemment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy 575 

Creda  founds  the  kingdom  of  Mercia 586 

Conversion  of  the  Visigoths  to  the  true  faith       ....  587 
Christianity  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Augustine         .        .  597 

SEVENTH  CENTURY, 

St.  Paul*!  and  St.  Peter's  (now  Westminster  Abbey)  founded 

about 600 

The  Schlavonians  and  Avari  ravage  Italy t^. 

Murder  of  the  Emperor  Maurice 602 

The  usurper  Phocas  deposed  and  murdered        .        .        .        .610 

Conquest  of  Syria  by  Khosrou 611 

Capture  of  Jerusalem  and  conquest  of  Palestine  by  Khosrou      .614 

Alexandria  taken  by  the  Persians 615 

Conquest  of  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  by  Khosrou  .        .         .        .616 
Flight  of  Mahomet,  and  rise  of  Mahometanism  ....  622 

Expeditions  of  Heraclius  against  Persia t5. 

Conquest  of  Arabia 629-32 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Saracens 637 

The  Alexandrian  Library  destroyed 640 

Death  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius 641 

Persia  subdued  by  the  Saracens t5. 

Omar,  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  assassinated  by  a  slave        .        .  643 

First  invasion  of  Africa  by  Abdallah 647 

Defeat  and  death  of  Totila 652 

First  siege  of  Constantinople  by  the  Arabs 668 

The  sixth  general  Council,  held  at  Constantinople     .        .        .  680 
Pepin  d*Heristal  sole  sovereign  of  France  •        .        .        ,        .  687 

Conquest  of  Africa  by  Akbah  and  Tezid 689 

Ettablishment  of  the  Republic  and  Doges  of  Venice  .        .        «  ^Qt 
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EtOHTH  CEKTURT. 

A.D. 

Final  conqaett  of  Africa  by  the  Arabs 709 

Spain  conquered  by  the  Saracens 718 

Second  liege  of  Constantinople         .        .        .        .   **    .       716-18 

Invasion  of  France  by  the  Arabs      ..••..  721 

Commencement  of  the  Iconoclast  controversy  ....  726 

Defeat  of  the  Saracens  by  Charles  Martel         •        .        .        .  732 

Pepin  proclaimed  king  of  the  Franks 752 

Foundation  of  Bagdad 762 

Accession  of  Charlemagne  to  the  throne  of  France   •        •        .  768 

He  puts  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy   ....  774 

The  seventh  general  Council  held  at  Nice        ....  787 

NINTH  CENTURY, 

Charlemagne  is  crowned  at  Rome  by  the  Pope         .        .        .800 

The  Saxons  finally  subdued  by  Charlemagne    ....  803 

Venice  founded 809 

The  Saxon  Heptarchy  united  into  one  realm,  called  England   •  828 

Origin  of  the  Russian  monarchy       .        .        •        .        .        .  ^  839 

Final  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne    ....  843 

Birth  of  King  Alfred 849 

Commencement  of  the  Greek  schism        •        •        •        .        .  857 

The  eighth  general  Council,  held  at  Constantinople  •        .        .  869 
Photius  the  patriarch  deposed,  and  the  Iconoclasts  anatbema- 

tised.   ••<••<•.••         •  to* 

Defeat  of  the  Danes  by  King  Alfred 878 

They  retire  from  England •  897 


TENTH  CENTURY, 

The  Normans  established  in  Normandy  under  Rollo 
University  of  Cambridge  founded 
The  Moors  defeat  the  Christians  in  Spain 
Greenland  discovered  by  the  Icelanders,  circa  • 
Era  of  Christianity  in  Russia   .        .        .        . 
Otho  I.  crowned  emperor  of  the  Romans. 
Christianity  introduced  into  Poland,  circa        . 
Hugh  Capet  founds  the  Capetian  dynasty 
Invention  of  clocks  with  balance 


912 
915 
920 
950 
956 
962 
966 
987 
ib. 


ELEVENTH  CENTURY, 

Hungary  erected  into  a  kingdom 1000 

Massacre  of  the  Danes  by  Ethelred 1001 

Sweyn,  king  of  Norway,  invades  England  a  second  time   •         .1013 

Invasion  of  England  by  Canute 1015 

The  Normans  enter  Italy 1018 

IiiFention  oftheGamut 1023 
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A.D. 

Commencemeiit  of  the  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Azragon  •        •  1035 

Renewal  of  the  Greek  schism 1068 

The  Mombeths  arise 1066 

Origin  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 1061 

Conquest  of  Wales  by  Harold 1063 

The  Norman  Conquest  of  England 1066 

Morocco  founded  by  the  Morabeths,  eirca        .        .        •        •  1069 

N3.  These  Mahometan  teeuuies  are  the  tame  who  are  ■mnntliiiSi  called 
AtanofSTites,  or  the  **  Men  of  FSith." 

Tower  of  London  commeneed  .        •        •        •        •        •        .  1078 

Domesday-book  began 1083 

Council  of  Clermont 1096 

The  first  Crusade  preached  in  Europe 1096 

Order  of  Knights  of  St  John  instituted 1097 

Siege  of  Jerusalem  and  battle  of  Aacalon 1099 

TWELFTH  CSNTUMT. 

Saracens  defeated  by  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem     •  .  1103 

Order  of  Knights  TempUrs  instituted 1118 

The  ninth  general  Council,  of  the  Lateran        •        .        •        •  1124 

Great  fire  in  London 1132 

The  tenth  general  Council,  of  the  Lateran        •        .        .        .1139 

The  second  Cruaade 1147 

Birth  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  at  Oxford        •        .        .        .1 167 

Council  of  Clarendon 1164 

Inyasion  of  Ireland  by  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke        •        .  1169 

Assassination  of  Thomas  k  Beckett 1170 

Conquest  of  Ireland  by  Henry  IL 1172 

The  eloTenth  general  Council,  of  the  Lateran  .        •        •        •  1179 

DietofMents 1184 

Defeat  of  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  and  fell  of  Jerusalem         .  1187 

Siegeof  Acre  by  the  Crusaders 1189 

The  third  Crusade ib. 

Biehaid  L  defeato  Sakdin  at  Jafia 1191 

THIRTEENTH  CBNTURT, 

The  iburth  Crusade 1202 

Magna  Charta  extorted  from  King  John 1216 

The  twelfth  general  Council,  of  the  Lateran  •  .  .  .  t6. 
The  Orders  of  St  Dominic  and  St  Francis  founded  .  .1226 
The  fifth  Crusade,  which  may  be  reckoned  from  .  1216  to  1228 
The  thirteenth  general  Council,  of  Lyons  ....  1246 

The  sixth  Crusade,  the  first  under  St  Louis  ....  1248 
House  of  Commons  first  summoned  in  England         •        .        .  1264 

N.B.  The  depntiee  of  boroughs,  at  all  events,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 

summoned  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  fdyenth  Crusade «        •        « V£V^ 
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A.B. 

Commencement  of  the  Hapsburg  or  Austrian  dTsasty       •        .1273 

Fourteenth  general  Council,  of  Lyons 1274 

Tennination  of  the  Crusades 1291 

4  regular  succenion  of  English  Parliaments  from  this  jear       .  1293 
Institution  of  the  Jubilee,  or  Holy  Year,  by  Pope  Bonifiice 
VIII 1300 

FOUBTBENTH  CBNTUBT, 

BemoTal  of  the  Popes  to  Ayignon 1308 

Fifteenth  general  Council,  of  Vienne ib. 

Independence  of  the  Swiss  Cantons ib. 

Battle  of  Bannockbum 1314 

The  Teutonic  Knights  settle  in  Russia 1831 

Gunpowder  invented  by  Schwartz,  a  monk  of  Cologne  •  .  1340 
Oil-painting  introduced  by  John  Van  Eyk       •        •        •        ,      ib. 

Battle  of  Crecy 1346 

The  Plague  depopulates  all  Europe 1349 

Battle  of  Poictiers 1356 

FIFTBBNTH  CBNTUBT, 

Battle  of  Halidoun  Hill 14d3 

Battle  of  Shrewsbury 1403 

UnWersity  of  St  Andrew^  founded 1411 

The  sixteenth  general  Council,  of  Constance     .        .        •        .1414 

BaUleof  Agincourt 1415 

Siege  of  Orleans  raised  by  Joau  of  Arc  .  •  .  •  .  1429 
The  seventeenth  general  Council,  of  Basle        •        .         •         •  1431 

Pragmatic  sanction  of  Bourges •      ib. 

The  eighteenth  general  Council,  of  Florence  .  .  •  •  •& 
Invention  of  printing  in  Europe,  cirea  .  •  .  •  •  1440 
University  of  Glasgow  founded  ....••  1450 

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks 1453 

Siege  of  Belgrade 1456 

Battle  of  Bosworth 1485 

Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ....  ,  ,  1492 
University  and  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  founded  .  .  .  1494 
The  Portuguese  sail  to  the  East  Indies 1497 

SIXTBBKTB  CBNTUBT. 

Brazil  discovered  by  the  Portuguese .  •  .  •  •  •1501 
St.  Helena  and  Ceylon  discovered  by  Almeyda         •        •        ,  1507 

League  of  Cambray  against  Venice 1508 

Sumatra  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 1510 

The  nineteenth  general  Council,  of  the  Lateran  •  •  .  1513 
Battle  of  Ravenna,  Ghiston  de  Foix  killed        .        ,        ,         ,      ik 

BatUeofFIodden 1515 

Treaty  of  Noyau 1511 
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A.D. 

Luther  commences  his  public  career         .        .        •        •        •  1517 
St.  Francis  Xavier  introduces  Christianity  into  India        .        .1522 

Battle  of  Pavia ...  1625 

Rome  stormed,  the  Constable  Bourbon  killed    .        .        .        •  1528 

First  siege  of  Vienna  by  the  Turks 1529 

Diet  of  Augsburg 1530 

Change  of  religion  in  England 1534 

Insurrection  of  the  Anabaptists  in  Germany      .        .        •        •      ib. 

Order  of  the  Society  of  Jbsus  founded *&• 

Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  beheaded         •        •        •  1535 

The  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles 1539 

The  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  sanctioned  by  Pope  Paul  III. 

27th  September 1540 

Birth  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 1542 

Council  of  Trent  met,  and  continued  its  session  18  years,  viz. 

from 1545  to  1563 

Cardinal  Beaton  assassinated 1545 

The  Catholic  religion  restored  in  England         ...        *  1553 
Cardinal  Pole  succeeds  to  the  see  of  Canterbury       .         •        •  1556 

Change  of  religion  in  Scotland 1560 

Marriage  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Lord  Damley        •        •  1565 

Battie  of  Lepanto 1571 

Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew 1572 

Pacification  of  Ghent 1576 

Union  of  Utrecht ^        ,        .  1579 

Reformation  of  the  Calendar 1582 

Huguenot  war  renewed 1585 

JuiOcial  murder  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland     ....  1587 

Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada 1588 

Invention  of  the  telescope 1590 

Edict  of  Nantes 1598 

SBVBNTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Rnt  patent  to  the  East  India  Company  .        .        .        .        •  1600 
The  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  united  by  the  accession  of 

James  1 1608 

CSty  of  Quebec  founded  by  the  French 1608 

First  intercourse  with  Japan  by  the  Dutch        .        .        .        .1611 
New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York)  founded  by  the  Dutch         .1613 

Breaking  out  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 1618 

Batavia  founded  by  the  Dutch 1619 

New  England  colonised  by  the  Puritans 1620 

Borton,  m  the  United  StatoN  founded 1630 

Colony  of  Maryland  founded  by  Lord  Baltimore      .        .        .  1634 

The  Long  Parliament  meets 1 640 

Battle  of  Edgehill 1642 

Battle  of  Newbury 1643 

Parliament  held  at  Oxford 1644 
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Battle  of  MarttoD  Moor 16U 

B«ttlo(lheiecond)of  NewlnuT ii. 

Battla  of  N'aaehy 16« 

G««t  IVnceofWestphaUa 1M8 

ClurUs  I   of  England  behtuided 1649 

UouM  of  I.ordi  nboliehed i6. 

CoainienPementoftlii)Commou»Mlth 1660 

Baltle  of  Dunbar  1660 

Ct»rI«Ii.  crowned  at  Scone 1651 

Battle  of  Worcetter ii. 

The  Long  Parliamenl  diisolved 1668 

Restoration  of  Churlei  II. 1660 

PeweoftheJgleofPheMaiita it 

BotaI  Society  instituted 1662 

Curnli MB  planted  1663 

Qreatpia^s  in  London    ■•••*>*•  1665 

.    Great  Fire  of  London 1666 

Jobs  Sobieaki  ralaea  the  siege  of  Viemui 1683 

RerocatioD  ef  the  Edict  of  Nantea 1685 

Berolution  in  England 16SB 

Battle  of  the  Bovne 1690 

Battle  of  Aghrioi  1691 

Surrender  of  LimeHck ii. 

Battle  of  Lb  Hogue 1693 

HiMacre  of  aiencoe 1693 

SiaSTSSKTS  CBt/TURY. 

Art  of  lettlement  of  the  crown 1701 

Pnuaia  created  a.  kingdom .it. 

Gibraltai  taken  by  Sir  G.  Rooke 17<* 

Battle  of  Blenheim U. 

Battle  of  Ramiliei 17M 

Union  with  Scotland 1707 

Battle  of  Pallowa 1711 

Peace  of  Utrecht I7IJ 

ttagmatic  Sanction U. 

Rebellion  in  Scotland 1715 

Septennial  Act  passed 17IC 

The  Quadruple  Alliance 17|J 

The  Mississippi  bubble  in  Prance 17W 

The  South  Sea  bubble  in  England 17M 

Pncmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VI.  recognised  .         ,  17N 

Commencement  oflheSilesian  wan 1741 

Baltle  of  Fontenoy I74J 

Rebellion  in  Scotland O. 

Battle  of  Prestonpanfl a. 

Battle  of  Culloden *  174* 

SVeot^of  Aix-l&-ChapeU« *  1711 
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Style  iDtiodueed  into  the  United  Kingdoni       .        .        .  izisi 

D  dertrojeil  bj  an  earthquake )7SS 

iofQuebec J^J 

iMiofCaDedtt mo 

ofFon.ain«bleau "62 

partiu™.  of  Pohnd "I 

™t[on  of  American  IndependBDOe 1776 

ider  of  Burgovne'a  army "77 

*adenie  of  ih'e  United  Slates  recogniaed  by  Eogland         .  1782 

.ofVenaillBi J7M 

ichment  of  Warren  Hastings 17Bfl 

Assembly  of  the  Notables  at  Vensaille*  .  .  .  .1787 
ngoftheNationnlAw^embiv  of  France    .         .         .         .1788 

je  and  deetruction  ot  the  Baatila »■ 

XVI.  and  his  queen  beheaded 1793 

irith  Fiance ^^ 

u  Corpus  Act  luspended 1794 

ryofLordHoB-emlheBayofBlicay     .         .         .         •     ,«; 

=n  Hastinga  acquitted 17Bo 

rrof  Lord  BriUporlofFL'Orient ii. 

partition  of  Poland •*• 

rf  Napoleon  Bonaparte **■ 

'rench  victorions  in  Italy 1796 

7  ofSir  John  Jervis  off  Cape  St,  Vincent  .  .  .1797 
ry  of  Lord  Duncan  off  Campoidown  ,  .  ,  .  ib- 
>ench  iniade  Egypt 1798 

r  of  the  Nile <i. 

iog  of  Seringapatam 1799 

smSTSSlfTB  CXNTURT. 

ofMannBO IMO 

ofHohenUnden <k 

of  Alexandria 1801 

of  Copenhagen tt. 

neeting  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  rad 

Hand,  .rannary lA- 

atholic  religion  re-e«Ub1iiJied  in  Fiance  .         .         .  1803 

ofAmiens  ». 

arte<ieclaredChiefConsul  for  life (ft. 

-aUfwar  Willi  France 1808 

of  AsBa^e,  Laswaree,  and  Argaum  .         .         .         .       M. 

eon  declared  emperor 1801 

ptionofthe  title  of  Emperor  of  Austria  by  the  Emperor 

Qeimany i*. 

y  off  Capo  T la&lgar,  and  death  of  Lord  Nebon  .  .  180ft 
stween  France,  Austria,  and  Buibb         .         .         ,         .       tb. 

derofUlm tt. 

oTAiuteiliti U. 
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Titatjr  of  PiMbuTg  between  Fnnce  ud  Auitns  .         .  I80S 

Battle  -i  MaiJa 1B0€ 

Louia  jftonnpartu  made  King  of  Holland  .         .         .         .      ii. 

baxtie  ol  Jvaa **■ 

B«itla  of  Eylau  and  FriedUDd IBOT 

Tr«tj  of  Til«it •*• 

BombardBient  of  Ci}penhB(;en.  and  soirando  of  tiM  Dsnilh  flort  •& 
Jerome  Baiupxrle  heuimes  King  of  Wettl^alia  .  .  .  it. 
Abdication  ofChaileB  IV.  King  of  Spwn  ....  1808 

Insuirection  sKSinit  the  French  in  Spain  and  Pratngal      .  ib- 

Jon-pli  Uonnp»rtc  decliireei  King  of  Spain        ....«- 

BauL^orlSjukn •*■ 

Hunt  declared  King  of  Nsplea •>■ 

Battls  of  Vimien U- 

(■(,„„.n,|f„i  ^fCiLitr.1 •*■ 

Battle  of  Coninna 1809 

OtutaTui  IV.  of  SireJcn  deposed •& 

Aoitria  declarci  war  Bgninst  Prance i^ 

BattlM  of  \spetn  and  Wogmm         ......       t& 

Treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Anibia    ....•*■ 

Battle  of  Talavera it- 

The  Walcheren  expedition H- 

Harriage  of  the  Emperoi'  Napoleon  with  the  Archducheai  Haiia 

Louisa  of  AuaUia 1811 

Abdication  of  Louia  Bonaparte,  Eiiw  of  Holland      .         .         .      it- 

Battle  of  Bilaaco tt. 

Bemadotte  elected  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden  ....  it- 
Prince  of  Walea  appointed  Regent  1811 

Sattlea  of  BaTDSBn  and  Albuera U. 

War  between  Russia  and  Turkey i*. 

Appearance  of  the  great  comet ii. 

Storming  of  Ciudnd  Rudrigo 18IS 

War  between  Russia  »nd  France •*■ 

Badajoi  aCormed  U. 

AaBaasination  of  Mr.  Percival,  prime  miniater    .         .         .         ,       ii. 

Bntlle  of  Salamanca <j. 

InvaBion  of  Russia  bv  Napoleon ii. 

Battle  of  the  Borodino H. 

Moscow  burned  by  the  RuBsiana ii. 

DisustrouB  retreat  of  the  French  army ii. 

War  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  .  .  .  i*. 
Bsttlei  ofLutxen,  Bautzen,  and  Dresden  ....  181! 

Battle  of  Lei  psio ii. 

Battles  of  Vittoria  and  the  Pyrenees it. 

St.  Sebastian  talien  by  aasault U. 

The  Society  of  Jesus  restored  by  Pope  Piue  VI.       .         ,  .  18H 

The  Allies  enter  Ftnnce il, 

Paris  aurreiide  red— abdication  of  Napoleon  .  ,  .  ,  il. 
Battle  of  TonlouH 0. 
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18U 

befeneen  Fn&ee  nd  iiK  Alike       .         .        .  I£. 

EB                  «                   •                  •                  •                  •                  •  WmJm 

NorvajumitedtefeiMba 16. 

Treaty  af  peaee  bcUmeu  Gnat  Biitam  a^  iiv  Uabed  fitateE 

■0Md  lA  GOHnt iL. 

BdgnM  anted  to  HoIfaBid ]611> 

Bctaia  of  STapolooii  finom  £Iba        •••.«•  16. 

rrfrifi  till  Ti  iMHiM  It  T  ijii  1 il. 

Actioa  at  Qaabe  Bfai     .      ' it. 

Battle  of  WateEloo-4oialdeiBat  of  ibeFicMfa        ...  it. 


Table  I. — [a.d.  1  to  a.d.  476] — eorUinued. 


Boman  Kmperon. 

The  AnaeidK,  Kiagi  of 
PenUu 

Popes. 

▲.D. 

14S 

•  ••                 •••                 ••• 

■••                    ••• 

••• 

St.  Pius  I. 

157 

•  ••                 •••                 ••• 

CMarcuf  Aurelhu. 
i  Lucius  Venu,  aMO- 
(.    elate. 

•••                    ••• 

•  •• 

St.  Anicetus. 

161 

168 

•  ••               •••               ••• 

•••                    ••• 

••• 

St.  Soter. 

176 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••                    ••• 

••• 

St.  £1eiitii«iins. 

180 

Commoduf. 

192 

•••               •••               ••• 

VologeMt  III. 

St.  Victor. 

193 

(  Pertinax. 
tSeptimufl  Sevenu. 

rArtabaneilV.t 

,  the  last 

199 
202 

•••               •••               ••• 

•  ••               •••               ••• 

',    of  the  Parthian  kings. 

■••                 •••                 ■•• 

St.  Zephyrinus. 

211 

rCancalla. 
IGeU. 

217 

Manrinut. 

218 

Ueliogabulaii. 

•••                 ••• 

••• 

St.  Calixtos. 

Sassanian  Dfiuutg, 

222 

Alexander  Serenu. 

223 

•  ••               •••               ••• 

•••                  ••• 

••• 

St.  Urban. 

226 

•  ••               •••               ••• 

Ardisheer. 

230 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••                 ••• 

••• 

St.  Pontian. 

235 

Masdmin. 

•«•                 ••• 

•■• 

St.  Anterus. 

236 

•••        •••        «•« 

•••                 ••• 

••• 

St.  FabJanus. 

237 

rTwo  Gordians. 
>Gordian,  Junior. 

240 

•  ••               «••               ••• 

Shahpoorl. 

244 

Philip  the  Arabian. 

249 

Decius. 

251 

CGaUus. 
C  Voluscian. 

•••                 ••• 

••• 

St.  Com^us. 

252 

•  ••               •••               ••• 

^^milian, 

•••                 ••• 

••• 

St.  Lucius. 

253 

<  Valerian,  and 
COallienus. 

•••                 ••• 

••• 

St.  Stephen. 

257 

•  ••                •••                «•• 

•••                 ••• 

•  •• 

St.  SixtiiR  II. 

259 

•  ••                •••                ••• 

•••                 «•• 

•  •• 

St.  Dionysius. 

260 

Gallienus  alone. 

268 

Claudius  II. 

269 

•••                ■••                ••• 

•••                 ••« 

•  •• 

St.  Felix. 

270 

Aurelian. 

271 

•••                •••                ••• 

Hoormuz  I. 

272 

•••                •••                ••• 

Baharam  I. 

275 

Tacitus. 

•••                   ••• 

•  •• 

St.  Eutychian. 

276 

f  Probus. 
X  Florian. 

Baharam  II. 

282 

Car  us. 

283 

•••                •••                ••• 

•••                 ••• 

•w 

St.  Coiua. 

284 

Diocletian  and 

286 

Maximin,  colleagues. 

293 

•••                •••                ••• 

Baharam  III. 

296 

•  ••                ••#                ••• 

Narses. 

St.  MaiceIl!niiR. 

303 

•  ••                •••                ••• 

r  Constantius, 

Hoormuz  II. 

j  305  j 

<  Chlorus,  and 

1         /  CGa^erius,  colleagues.  1 

L 

510 


Table  I. — [a-d.  1  to  a.d.  i76] — amtinued. 


._„_ 

T^nu^^^m,^^ 

Foptt 

::: 

I      GtMl. 

3U 

:::    ~.    z 

Hhiiipoor'll. 

SI.  EuHblUI. 

at.  Sj]wa'!'' 

MS 

m 



St.  Uuk. 

337 



SI.  Juliut. 

383 

JuUnn  the  Apwilite. 
Joviim. 

SM 

C  VUehi  ul 
t  Vilimllniui. 

3M 

Zl 

Anll.h«.  ir. 

Shmpoor  III. 

31.  fericlui. 

EmpToriBfUuJftil. 

3H 

~ 

B.hH«DlV. 

993 

81.  AouUilui  I. 

i 

V  JMdniiii  III." 

Yeidejlrd'i. 

B«ii'«un't. 
TJidtJIMII. 

Si'.b"qC'i. 
St,  Ctki-tn-. 

i 

HoMmiii  III. 
Flniu. 

St.  L(o  Ibo  Giesl. 

St.  HUuy. 

MS 

Bl.  SinipUelin. 

Oljbtiui. 

«3 

Glrnrlui. 
Jullui  Nepnt. 

{    tmtbo. 

Table  II. — From  theDwision  of  the  Ronum  Empire  to  the  Resto 


Kmptfon  of  tkc  East. 


/ 


A.D. 

395 
898 
40« 
408 
409 
418 
418 
415 


419 
420 
427 
429 
488 
486 
441 
448 
448 
450 
451 
458 

457 

458 
460 
468 
466 

469 
474 

476 

477 
481 

483 
484 
488 

491 

492 
493 

496 

498 

507 


511 
514 


Arcadiut 


Theodoiiiu  II. 


••• 
••• 
••• 
•  •• 
••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 


Marcian. 


CLeo,  the 
C  Thracian. 


••• 

•  •• 
••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 
••• 


CLeoII. 
\  Zeno. 


•  •• 


••• 

••• 

••• 
••• 
•  •• 


CAnastatius  I., 
CtheSilentiary. 


••• 


•••  ••• 


/    - 


KiagtofPanU. 


For  the  correvpond- 
ing  reigna  of  the 
Emperors  of  the 
West  and  Kings 
of  Persia,  from  895 
to  476,  see  Table  I. 


••• 
•  •• 


••• 

••• 


••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 


••• 

••• 


••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


••• 

••• 
•  •• 


Pallas. 
Kobad. 


••• 
••• 


•  •• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 

•  •• 
••• 


••• 
•  •• 
••• 

••• 


••• 
•  •• 


•••      •••      ••• 


•••      •••      ••• 


KlBffi  of  the  Ylaigotha. 


Alaricl. 


Alhaolfiu,  in  Spain. 

•••  •••  ••• 

Sigeric. 

Wallia,  at  Toulouse 
and  part  of  Spain. 

Theodoric  I. 


■•• 
••• 

••• 


••• 


••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
•  •• 


••• 
••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 


Thorismond. 
Theodoric  U. 


••• 


Euric. 


••• 

••• 


Alaric  II. 


••• 


/Genseric. 
3  Almalric,  under 
)   Theodoric,  King 
V.  of  the  Goths. 


•••       ••• 


•••        ••• 


Khin  of  the  Tuidili 
and  Soevi  in  Spain. 


Ganderic. 
Hermeniic,  Suevi 


«••       ... 


•••       •*•       ••• 
•«•       ...       ••« 
Genseric 

•••  ••■  ••• 

•••  ••«  ••• 

Reehila,  Sneri 
Rechiarins,  Snevi 


MaldzM,  SueyL 

Frumarius,  SnerL 
Remismund. 


••«  ••• 


•••  •••  ••• 


Hunderic. 


•«•  ••• 


•■  ••• 


Gundamund. 


•••  •••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


Thorismond. 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


512 


fAoEft^^  <^th6  Fart  under  Charlemagne,  395— 


.,.«„ 

P,„fL 

fueUci,r»m 

«0 

...        .-       ... 





I!) 

FhuHiioaait) 

aUbJ 

:::    ::: 

1 

Moovlui"        '.'.'. 

gliic 

:::    ::: 

«s 

- 



^KVl} 

!!!    ".'.. 

«» 

JCUrj.  In  Franc/:. 

Md^.ttagor  ■} 

St  Ftiiii'i 

47T 

i        ,.. 



^"•"t%'.°"'^ 

SjoimMli'iii 

4B8 

CM™»r|'oil-oni? 

111 

Cluulie,  Boisiopi  J 

Tabls  II. — From  the  Dwinon  of  the  Soman  Empire  to  the  Be 


BmpMow  of  tkc  Kast. 


A.i>. 
516 

BIB 

BIB 

626 

627 
629 
6S0 
6S1 

6S2 

664 

666 
666 

668 
640 
641 

648 

660 
668 

656 
554 

666 

658 
559 


561 


565 
567 


568 
569 
572 
576 
575 
577 
578 
579 

582 

583 
584 

686 


r  Jiutia  I.,  the 
C  Thneiaii. 


JttttinUui  I. 


••• 
••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 


•••  ••• 


••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 


•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 


•••  •»• 


Justin  II. 


□ 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

••«  ••• 


Tiberiuf  II. 

•••  ••• 

r  Maurice,  the 
\  Cappadocian, 


>••        ••. 


•••        •*. 


KlM>ofPmta. 


•  M  »— 


•  ••  •• 


•••  ••• 


Noonhenraii. 


•••  •«• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


Hoormiu. 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


KiagtoftkeTUfstba. 


•••        ••• 


Almaliie  alone. 


...       ... 


Xhendis. 


••• 
••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


Theodiael. 


AthanagUd. 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


••«  ••• 


Liura  I. 


Mirva. 
Leoyigild. 


••• 
••• 
••• 


Ebuiic. 
Andica. 
RecaiedL 


••• 
••• 
•ee 


Ki&nof  tlie  Yandali 
•aa  Snevi  in  Spain. 


HOderic. 


••*  ...  .M 

Oelimer. 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


••• 

••• 

••a 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

aa« 

••a  ••• 


Caiiaiic,  Suevi. 


...        ... 

...        .•• 


...       ... 


...       .•• 


...        •»• 


•••       ... 


...        •*■ 


Bmareki  of  Bavemu. 
Longinus. 


... 
.•• 
... 


Smaiagdoi. 
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of  the  SoevL 

Kintct  in  Fmiee. 

KiBfi  of  the  Ostiosoths. 

Popca. 

A.D. 

and        ••• 

•••                Ma                ••• 

•••                 ••• 

.•• 

•*.         •.. 

516 
518 

nar        ^ 

•••                 •••                ••• 

•••                 •«• 

•.« 

St  John  I. 
Felix  III.  or) 
IV.         ...  .' 

523 
526 

Atbalarie 

#•• 

527 

Boni&ce  II. 

529 
530 

•edby         *) 
>ertand       > 

531 

•••                •••                ••• 

•••       •#• 

##• 

John  TI.  .M 

532 

'                J 

Theodebeit  L  of   "> 
Mots    M*       •—  S 

Theodatns 

••• 

Agapetoa... 

534 
535 

Vitigea  ». 

..• 

St.  Sylveriua 
Yigiliua  ... 

536 
538 

Tbeodebald. 

... 

...       ... 

540 

Araric    ... 

..• 

...       ... 

541 

TbeoddMit  IL  of  *> 
Metz    M*       ••■  / 

Totila     .M 

».« 

...       •*• 

548 

550 

Tela 

... 

•..        ... 

552 

Narsea,  duke  of  Italy 

...        ... 

553 
554 

555 

Clotaire  rooeeeds  > 
toMets          ...  S 

•M                  ••• 

... 

Pelagius  I. 

oftheSnetri, 

Clotaire  sole  king  \ 
ofFrance        .»  $ 

.••                  M* 

•a. 

•••              ••• 

558 

mir       ^ 

«••               •••              ••• 

Chsribert  I.,  Paris. 
Gontranof  Orleans. 

...                  .#• 

... 

John  III. 

559 

Sigebert  I.,  Metx 

••*                  ••* 

•.• 

...       ... 

561 

Chilperic  I.,  Soia- 

iom      ,M       M. 

565 
567 

Zombardi, 

Alboin   M. 

••• 

•M                   M* 

568 
569 
572 

Cleoph   M. 

..• 

Benedict  I. 

578 

ChildebertU.,Metx. 

•••                eea 

•*• 

•••               ••• 

Pelagius  II. 

575 
577 
578 
579 

582 

583 

Clotaire  IL,  Sole-  \  [ 

ions      .M       •••  . ' 

Autharli 

••• 

...       ... 

584 

WTi  con-    •% 

1  by  the 

•M                   ••«                   M« 

•M                  ••• 

•M 

•«•       ••• 

686 

iths.            ) 

\V^ 


Table  IL — From  ike  Division  of  the  Eomcm  Empire  toth^Bz 


Emperon  of  the  East. 


A.D. 

690 

691 
696 
697 
601 
602 
60S 
604 
606 
607 
610 

611 
612 

613 

614 
615 
616 
617 
619 
620 
621 

622 

626 
626 
628 
630 
631 

632 

634 
636 
638 


640 

641 

642 
644 
648 
649 

652 


•••  •»• 


Phocas. 


Herfw;litt0. 


••• 

#•• 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


•  ••        ••• 


('Constantine 
X   III. 
(.Constans  II. 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 
••• 


•  •• 
••• 

•  •• 


}^»19 


KiBfiof  PenUu 


Balutrun<Choubeen. 
Khotrou  Purvex. 


•  •• 


••• 
••• 


••• 

••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 

••• 


•  •• 

•  •• 


••• 


••• 

••• 

••• 
»•• 

••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 


Schiroush. 

•••      •••      ••• 

Sherrendesh,  &c. 
fYezdejird  III.,  the 
\  last  king. 


f«*  «*^  •»• 


•••  ••• 

•  ••  ••• 


^Persia  conquered 
<   by  the  Arabs 
(.  under  Othman. 


•••  ••• 

••1  ''t 


•  •• 


Kinft  of  the  Yidgotha. 


LiUTB  II. 

Witeric. 

•••  ••« 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

Gon^lemar^ 
Sisebeit. 


••• 

••• 


••• 
••• 
••• 


Recared  II. 

Suintilla. 


•••  ••• 

f*«  ••• 

•••  ••• 

Sisenaud 


Chintilla. 


Tulca. 
Chindaswind. 


••• 
••• 


••• 

••• 


••• 
••• 


Recheswind. 


•  •• 

•  •t 


•••  ••• 


Exjurchs  of  Bavenaa. 


Romanus. 


•••  tee 


Calleiiicaf. 
Smaragdus  again. 


•••  oeo 


Johannes 
Lemigius. 


•*.  ... 

...  ... 

...  ... 

Eleutheiiua. 

Isaac. 

.»•  •.• 

•••  ..a 

•*.  ... 

...  ••. 

...  M. 


Plato. 


•••  eee 


•••  eee 


Theodoms  I. 
Olympius. 

Theodoms  again. 


•  e«  eee 

•••  eee 
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Caliphs  of  the  Saneena. 

Kinga  in  France. 

Lombarda. 

Popea. 

St.  Gregory    \ 
the  Great     } 

590 

Agllulph 

•  •• 

•••                ••• 

591 

Thierry  II.,  Orleans 

•••                 ••« 

•  •• 

•••                ••• 

596 

TheodebertII.,Metz 

•••                 ••• 

•  •• 

Sabinian  ... 
Boniface  III. 
Boniface  IV. 

597 
601 
602 
60S 
604 
606 
607 
610 

611 

Thierry  II.,  also  of) 
Metz     ...       ...  J 

•••                 ••• 

•  •• 

•••                ••• 

612 

Clotaire  sole  king  \ 
of  France        ...  } 

•••                 ••• 

•  •• 

•••                ••• 

Deusdedlt 

613 
614 

Adawald 

••• 

•••               ••• 

Boniface  V. 

615 
616 
617 

Arahij  or  iiuuvi- 

619 

mam. 

620 

621 

Mahomet,  the        ") 

founder  of  Ma-     > 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

•••                ••• 

622 

hometanism.       ) 

Ariwald  ... 

•  •• 

•••                ••• 

Honorlus 

625 
626 

Dagobert  1. 

•••               ••• 

•«« 

•  ••                ••• 

628 

Charibert  II.    ... 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

•«•                ••• 

630 

Caliphs  of  ihe 

«••                •••                ••• 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

•••                ••• 

631 

Saracens, 

632 

- 

•••                ••■                ••• 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

•••                ••• 

Abubeker,  first 
caliph.           ...  / 

634 

•••                •••                ••• 

•••              ••• 

•  •• 

»••                ••• 

Omar  I.  •••       ... 

•••                •••                ••« 

•••               ••• 

••• 

•••               ••• 

636 

Sigebert  II.  of 
Austrasia 

•••               ••• 

••• 

•••                ■•• 

638 

Clovis  11.  of  Bur-  ") 

gutidy  and  Neus-  > 

«••              ••• 

••• 

•••                ••• 

— 

tria       ) 

Severinus 
John  IV. ...  . ' 

Theodorus 

640 
641 

642 

Othman 

•••               •••              ••• 

•••               ••• 

••« 

...        ••• 
Martin  I. 

644 
648 
649 

Rodoald ... 

••• 

•••                ••• 

652 

Aribertl. 

f  •• 

•••                ••• 

653 

JkU         •••       ••• 

•••               •••              ••• 

•••              •«• 

••■ 

Eugenius  I. 

654 

Clotaire  III.,  Neus. 

Pertharistus 

••• 

«••                ••• 

655 

v>a^ 


Tabls  II. — Ftwii  the  Division  o/ihe  JRaman  Empire  to  the  Be 


Emperon  of  tha  East. 


A.D. 

657 
600 
661 

666 

668 

670 
671 
672 
674 
676 
678 
680 
681 
68S 
683 
684 
685 
686 
687 
691 

6M 

698 

700 

701 

702 
705 

706 

708 
710 
711 

712 
713 
714 

715 

716 
717 

718 

720 
724 
727 
728 
729 
731 


•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 


Kings  la  XnglaBd. 


fConsUntine 
\     IV.  Pogo 


••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 
«•• 
••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 

•«• 
••• 
••• 
•t* 

••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 


••• 

••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
••• 


•«« 
••• 


••• 

••• 
••• 


••• 


Justinian  II. 


•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

Leontitu. 

CTiberiui  III., 
C  Apsimar. 


••«  •»• 


•  •  ••• 


Kingi  in  BngUmd, 
Alfred. 


••• 


••• 
••• 


••  ••• 


r  Justinian  II. 
\  again. 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••« 

rPhilippicus 
X  Bardanes. 

Anastasius  II. 

•••  ••• 


Theodosius  III. 

(•LeoIII.rthc 
(.  Isaurian. 


Oared. 


/rsrj 


Cenred 

••• 

Osrie. 


••• 
••• 


••• 

••• 


••• 
••• 


Ceolwulf. 


••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 


Kia«t  of  the  Tialgotha 


•  •• 

••• 


••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 


•  •• 
••• 


•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

Wamba. 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

''••  ••• 

Enrigia. 


•••        ••• 


*••  M  ••• 


Egiea. 


*••       •••       •*• 


•••       •.*       ••• 
Witizs. 
•«•       •<•       ... 


Bmirt. 

Roderic. 
Taric. 

Musa. 

•••        •«•        *•• 

Adelasis. 

Alhour. 

Kings  ofAtturitu. 

Pelayo. 
AI  Sama. 

•••  •••  ••• 

•••  •■•  ••• 

•  ••  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 


•••  •••  ••• 

Favila. 


Exardu  of  BaTCDBS. 


•••         ... 


Gregoiy. 


•••  a*a 


••*  •••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


Theodoras  II. 

•••        •••       •.• 

..•       •••       ... 


•••  •.•  mmm 

Johannes  Platon. 


•«•        ••• 


Theophflactus. 


•M  CM 


Johannes  Rixooop. 
Eutychius,  the 
Eunuch 


{ 


Scholasticus 


■••        ••* 


•«•        ••• 
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Popes. 

A.D. 

I.,  Nmvaire 

•••       ...       ..• 

•••                •«• 

... 

•  ••                 ••• 

926 

0  II.,  OTiedo 

•••                     M*                    CM 

•#•               ••• 

... 

Leo  VL   ... 

Stephen  YIII. 
John  XI. ... 

Leo  Til. ... 
Stephen  IX. 

927 

928 

929 
931 
932 
934 

936 

939 

Edmund  I. 

•••                ••• 

... 

Martin  III! 

941 
943 

Malcolm  I. 

•••               ••• 

944 

•••              ••• 

... 

Agapetus  II. 

946 

10 IIL,        > 
lo           ...  S 

...       ...       ... 

•••              — 

... 

•••               ••• 

950 

Indulf    ... 

... 

•••               ••• 

953 
954 

>  I.,  Leon 

Edwy,  or  Edwin. 

...       ... 

... 

John  XII. 

955 
956 

Edgar. 

...       ... 

... 

•••               ••• 

959 

jn  II.»  Cor-  ^ 
•••       ...  J 

••«       •••       ... 

Duff 

... 

•••               ••• 

961 

Leo  VIIL 

963 

Benedict  V. 

964 

Culen     ... 

... 

John  XIII. 

965 

0  III.,  Leon 

...       ...       •.. 

...       ... 

... 

...       ... 

967 
969 

in.Abarca,') 
uxe            / 

...       ...       ... 

Kenneth  III. 

».. 

».«       ... 
Benedict  YI. 
Domnus  II. 

970 

972 
973 
974 

8t  Edward,  Martyr. 

•••               ••• 

... 

Benedict  YII. 

975 

m  IL,  Cor-  > 

•.•       •••       •.. 

•••               ••• 

... 

•.•       •>. 

976 

Ethelred,  the         *> 
Unready.             } 

978 

•••              «•• 

... 

•M                  (M 

do  II.,  Leon 

•••              ••«              ••• 

•••               ••• 

... 

...                  ... 

John  XIY. 
John  XY.... 

982 
983 
984 
986 

987 

II.,  Nmyarre 

•••               •««               ••• 

Conatantine  lY. 

•■•              •«• 

994 

Kenneth  III., 

the^ 

995 

Grim 

•••               ••• 

Gregory  V. 

996 

»  v.,  Leon 

•••               •••               ••• 

•«.        ... 

•>. 

Sylyester  II. 

999 
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Emperors  of  tb«  East. 

Kings  of  Ha]ini7> 

Esspsrort  of  Qennaiiy. 

Kings  of  Fnnee. 

A.O. 

1000 

•••                 ••• 

Stephen  the  Saint. 

•••                 •••                 ••• 

•••         ••« 

••• 

1002 

•«•                 ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

Henry  II.  the  Saint 

lOOS 

•••                 ••• 

••«               •••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••         ••• 

••• 

•••                 ••• 

•••               •»•               ••• 

•••               •••               •«• 

•••         •«• 

••• 

1009 

•••                 ••• 

«••               •••               ••• 

•••              •••               ••• 

•••         ••• 

•M 

1010 

•••                 ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••         ••• 

•M 

1011 

•••                 ••• 

••«               ••«               ••• 

•«•               •••               ••• 

•••         ••• 

••• 

1012 

•••                 ••• 

•««               •••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••         «•• 

••• 

lOlS 

•••                 ••• 

•••               •«•               ••• 

•«•               •••              •«• 

•••         ••« 

•  •« 

1016 

•••                 ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••              •«•               ••• 

•••                     CM 

•  •• 

«••                 ••• 

•••               •••               ••« 

•••              •••               ••• 

••«                     ••• 

••• 

1017 

•«•                 ••• 

•••               *••               •#• 

•••              ••«              ••• 

•••                     ••* 

••• 

1018 

•••                 ••« 

•«•                ••i               •«• 

•••              •••              ••• 

•  ••                    M« 

•«• 

1021 

•••                 ••• 

••«                •••                ••* 

•••               •••              ••• 

«••                     ••• 

•  •• 

1028 

•••                 ••• 

•  ••                •••                ••• 

Houi€  ofFranc9nia, 

...                     •.« 

•  •• 

10S4 
1025 

rConstantine 
\  alone. 

•••                •••                ••• 

rConradlll.,  the 
X  Salique. 

1027 
1028 

•••                ••• 

r  Roman  us 
\    III.,  Argy. 
C  ni8. 

•••                •••                ••• 

•••               ••«               ••• 

•..                     ... 

•  •• 

1031 

«•«                   H* 

•to                 •••                 ••• 

•••               •«•               ••« 

Henry  I. 

1033 
1034 

CMichaefiv., 
<   thePaphla- 
(.  gonian. 

•••                 ■••                 ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••               «•• 

•  •• 

1035 

•t«                ••• 

•  ••                 •••                 ••* 

•  •«               •••              ••« 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

•••                ••• 

•  ••                 •••                 ••• 

•  •«               •••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

1038 
1039 

•••                ••• 

••«                ••• 

•••                «•• 

•••                 •••                 ••• 

Peter  the  German. 

•  ••               •••               •«• 

rHenrvIII.,  the 
1  Black. 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

1040 
1041 

1042 
1044 

(•Michael  v., 
t   Calaphates. 
/'Zoe  and  Con- 
3   stantine  X., 
y   Monoma- 
V.  chus. 

•  ••               •••               ••• 

Aha,  or  Owen. 
Peter  again. 

•  ••               •••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

••• 

1045 

•••                ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•  ••               •••               «•• 

•••               ••• 

••• 

1046 

•••                «•• 

•  ••               •»•               ••• 

«••               •••               ••« 

•••               ••• 

••• 
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imuDd  El,|  It^-  > 
iit*  ...  i 


Ynhifl  AlmotBil']','  1 
Coidova  ...  i 

Hiuboil  III.,  Cat- -I 


OabmrbenU*-     I 
honwil,  Cotdms  J 


JohnXVEI. 


Tabli  III. — From  the  EeOorabion  of  the  Western  Empire  wider 


1 

BmpOTon  of  the  East. 

^^i^ssr 

Bmpwon  of  Oemuiij. 

KingvcrfFruioe. 

A.D. 
1047 

•••                 ••• 

Andrew  I. 

1048 

•••                 ••• 

...       ...       ... 

•..        ..• 

eoe 

...     ... 

••• 

—                 ••• 

...       •..       ••. 

•.•        ..• 

eee 

.••               ..a 

••• 

1054 

Theodora. 

1055 
1056 

1657 

(-Michael  v., 
\  Stntioticus. 
r  Isaac  I., 
'.  Comneniu. 

...        ... 

HeDxylV. 

••• 

.••               ... 

••m 

1058 
1069 
1060 

rConstandne 
(.  XI.  Dneas. 

••e               ••• 

...       ••«       ... 
...       ...       ■.. 

••• 

— 

...               ... 

Philip  I. 

•«• 

1061 

tee                ••• 

rBela  I.,  Hongarjr. 
\  Wiatislas  II.,  flnt 
C  king  of  Bohemia. 

1063 

•••                ••• 

...       ...       ... 

•••                    ••• 

••m 

•••              m— 

••• 

1064 
1065 

1066 

•••                ••• 

Salomon. 

•••                ••• 

•«•              •••               ••• 

••e               •••               ••• 

eee                ••• 
eee                ••• 

••• 

•ee               ••• 
•••              ••• 

e«« 
••• 

•••                «•• 

•••                eee                •«• 

•o«                eoo 

••• 

•••               »•• 

•— 

1067 
1068 

e»»               ••• 

/'Endocia 
3   and  Roma* 
)  nu«IV., 
V.  Diogenes. 

••e               aee               eee 

•ae              ^ee 

••e 

••«               ••• 

••• 

•••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

eo«               eee 

«•• 

••e               ••• 

••• 

1071 
107S 

(•Michael  VII. 
\  Parapinacea. 
rAndronicus 
\  I.&Constan- 
C  tine  XII. 

1078 

••«                ••• 

ee*               eee               ••• 

•••               ••• 

••• 

ee«               ••• 

••• 

1075 

•••                ••• 

Geisal. 

1076 

••■                ••• 

e««               •••               ••• 

•••               ee* 

••• 

•••               «e« 

••• 

1077 
1078 

1081 
1086 

•••                ••• 

fNicephonu 
1  III. 
C  Alexius  I., 
\  Comnenus. 

•••               ••• 

Ladislaa  I. 

... 

...        ... 

•••               ••• 

•e* 

0*0                   ••• 

••• 

1087 
1088 
1093 

•••               ••• 

...        ...        ... 

•••               ••• 

••• 

oo*                   ••« 

••• 

•••               ••• 

«<•        •«•        .•• 

•••               ••• 

••« 

eo*                ••• 

«•« 

•••               ••• 

•••        ...        *•• 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

•••                ••• 

••• 

1094 

•••               ••« 

...        ...        ... 

•  ••               ••• 

••• 

•••               aeo 

— 

•••               ••• 

...       .•»        ... 

•••               eo* 

••• 

•••                eaa 

••• 

•ft«               ••• 

•••        •••        .•• 

•••               ••• 

••• 

•••                ••• 

eao 
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KiBgainSpirfa. 

o^--.-. 

KfafflffritlMl 

-- 

Sancho  IV.,           *> 
Nsvane          ^  J 

Damasos  II. 
ScLeoDL 

A.9. 

1047 
104S 

1054 
1055 

YietorIL 

Loladi  ^        ^ 

•••               ••• 

1056 

Maleofanin.         1 

Stephen  X. 
Nicholas  II. 

1057 
1058 

Mahomed  Ahnoa-') 
teded,  Seville 
and  Cordova 

-.-.-. 

-        ^        ... 

•••                ••• 

1059 
1060 

Alexander  II. 

1061 

Sandio  V.,  Rami-') 
rex,  Arragon        S 

AUbnto  YL,  Leon 
Saacho  IL,  CattOe 

•••       •*«       «•• 

•••       •••       «•• 

Harold  II. 
NormauKingt. 

•*«               •••               ••• 

••«               •••              ••« 
•••              •••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

1063 

1064 
1065 

1066 

WOUam  fhe  Con-  | 
qneror                 j 

e*«               •••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

1067 

Mahomed  Ahnoa- ") 
tadir,  Seyille 
and  Cordova        j 

.••       •••       ••• 

«••               •«•               ••• 

•••               ••« 

1068 
1071 

AUbnao  VI.,  Leon 

•  M                      ••«                      •*• 

eee               •••               «•• 

St.  Gregory ") 
VII.          j 

1072 

1078 
1075 
1076 
1077 

Saneho  Ramires,  *) 
King  of  Arragon  j 

...                       ...                       ••• 

e«*               •••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

1078 

1081 

Pedro  of  Arragon 

Pedro  I.,  of  Navarre 

Tusaef  ben  Taxi*  ") 

fln,  Seville  and     S 

Cordova.             ) 

William  Ruftu 

—       •••       ••• 

•••       .»•       ••* 

•••       •••       ««• 

•••               •••               ••« 

Donald  Bane  ... 

•••              •••              ••• 

l>nncan  11. 
Donald  Bane  again. 

Victor  III. 

Urban  II. 

...        ... 

...        ... 

•..        ... 

•••       ••• 

1086 
1087 
1088 
109S 
1094 

Ml 
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z 
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[  Conmomu. 

L     King, 

Gelu  II.,  eongair 

Coand  Ul. 



(-Frederick).,  Su- 
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the  Cajiiwe  <^  Constantmople  by  tk»  Twria,  1095  to  1453. 


uum  •*•!■. 

K^.^. 
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JUbiiiB  I.,  N.tO 

H«><T  I. 

Edgu    „       ... 

IWballi'. 

■  Mi 
IMS 

■  OH 

fl<.v.and<Tord.  / 
UrlcamflAlfoniol 

.^,... 

OBlUldlll. 

IIOS 

no 

ItoTldL 

CslUtul  II. 

IIM 

-■       ~       - 

-       -       - 

liiilonDtll. 

IIH 
IIM 

R.lT^.,thrf 

Mont,  Arragon  / 
mond,  Anagon  J 

BUT*™ 

:  :  :: 

IIM 



CIrtttae  11. 
Ludiii  II. 
Engcniu  III. 

Iw 

»e».  snaCMd.  j 



_.  .„  ... 



IIM 

Buwbo  VI„  N*™™ 

-       

■"  



IIM 

nil 

Holulra 

itu 

FerdlMiian.,L«n  ) 
Sur!h<>IIL,CutJls 
AUiHi»Iz'.,Ct.IU< 

Hmrr  II.        ... 

:  I  ;:: 

AdtlmlV. 

IIM 
11H 
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BmpnonaftheBMi. 

Klnci  of  HvBKary 
and  BobcoiUu 

•■^^^■WWw  OB  U^WUIB^. 

KiassofFnaes. 

A.D. 

1159 
1161 

•••                ••• 

•••                 #••                 •#• 

••#                   SMA                    AM* 

•«•                ••• 

Stephen  HI. 

U6» 

•  ••                ••• 

•••       •••       ■•• 

•••                    •••                    ... 

•••                      ...                    M« 

1163 

•••                ••• 

•••       •••       ••• 

...                  ...                  M« 

•••                      •«•                    .M 

1166 
1174 

•  ••                ••• 

•••       •«•       ••• 
BelalU. 

•^                 »^                  »— 

•••                        •««                      .M 

1180 

f  Alexias  II., 
Comnenua. 

•••       •••       ••• 

•••                  •••                  ••• 

Philip  XL,  Augustus 

1181 
1183 

•••               ••• 

t  Andronicua 
\I.,  Comnenua 

•••                  •*•                  ••. 

• 

•••                     9—                    •— 

UM 

••«               ••• 

•X                    •••                    ••• 

...                    M*                    ••• 

•••                      •••                     ••• 

11» 

(ItMOlI., 

\    Angelua. 

•••                   —                    (M 

•••                    ••*                    •«. 

••♦                     •••                     ••• 

1187 

•••              ••• 

•••                    •••                    ••• 

•  *•                    •••                    ••• 

•••                     •••                     ••• 

1188 
1189 

•••               ••« 

•  ••                    ••«                    •*• 

•  *•                    •••                    *•• 

•••                     •••                     ••• 

•••               ••• 

...                    •••                    •«• 

•••                     •••                     — 

1190 
1191 
1194 
1195 

«••              ••• 

•M                    •••                    ••• 

Henxy  yi.«  Aapar. 

•••              ••• 

•••                    •••                    M. 

...       .••       •«• 

9—                      9—                     •— 

Akzioa  III. 

•X                    •••                    M* 

.«•       •••       •.• 

•  ••                       •••                       ••• 

1196 

r  Angelua  the  ) 

Emerie,  Hnngavy 

•••       •••       ••■ 

1197 

rPremislana  I.,  Bo- 
i    hernia,  M  King. 

m  AW 

•••               ••• 

1198 

«••               ••« 

•••       •«•       •.. 

•••                       •••                      ••• 

1199 

•••               ••• 

•*•       •«.       ••• 

...       •.•       ..• 

•••                       •••                      ••• 

1208 

f  Isaac,  ftc., 
1    again. 

1204 

Theodore  I. 

(•Baldwin!., 
(.  Latin  Rmp. 

rLadi8laaII.,Hun- 
Andrew  II.,  Hun- 

■ 

g»u7. 

1206 

CHenrrl.fLa- 
X    tin'Emp. 

1208 

•••                •«• 

.«•        •••       ••« 

OthoIT. 

1212 

«••                ••• 

...        ...        ••» 

1*  Frederic  II.,  King 
\      of  Sicily. 

1213 

•••                ••• 

•«.        ...        ... 

•  ••               ••«              •■« 

•••                       •••                      ••• 

••«                •«• 

•••        ...        ... 

•••               •••               ••• 

•  ••                       •••                       «•• 

1214 

•••                ••• 

•«.        ••«        ... 

«••               •••              ••• 

•  ••                       «•«                       ••• 

1216 

C  Peter  de 

••.       •..        ... 

•••               •••              ••• 

•  ••                       «••                       •■• 

1217 

<    Courtenay, 
L  Latin  Emp. 
C  Robert  de 

•••        •••        •.* 

•••               •••              ••• 

«••                       •••                       ••• 

1221 

<    Courtenay, 
C  Latin  Emp. 

1222 

CJohn  Ducas 
I     Vataces. 

1223 

•••               ••• 

••*       •••       ••• 

. 

Louis  yni. 
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King*  in  Spaliu 


Alfonio  II.t  fhe     \ 

Chaste,  Arragon  } 

Tmef  ben  Y  acub,  \ 

Ber.  and  Card,   j 


•••       ••• 


Yaenb  ben  YtuefA 
Sev.  and  Cord.  } 

»••  •#•  ••• 


Alfonao  DL,  Leon 

SaadioYILfNaTarre 
Pedro  L,  Arragon 


Mahomed  Alnae- 
•ar,  Cordora  it 
Serine 


} 


Jamei  I.,  Arragon 

Yuaef  Aba  Yacub,*) 

Sev.  and  Cord.    | 

Henry  I.»  Caatile 


Ferdinand  III.,  the 
Saint,  Castile,  it 
Leon  in  12S0. 


} 


King*  of  England. 


e*e  ••• 


eee  ••• 


••e  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•ee  •••  ••• 

Riohard  I. 


•••       •*• 


•••       ••• 


John 


•e«  eoe 


•••  ••• 


«••  ••• 


Henry  III. 


.*•       ••• 


of  Scotland. 


•••  ••• 


•••  •••  ••• 

Wmiam  the  Lion 


•••  eee 


eee  ••• 


e«e 
••• 


•  •• 

••• 


••• 
••• 


•••  eee 


eee  eee 


eee  eea 


eee  eee  eee 


•••  eoe 


Alexander  II. 


...       ... 


...       ... 


Popes. 


Alexand.  III. 


•••  e«* 


•••  eoe 


Lncins  III. 


Urban  III. 

Gregory  VIII. 
Clement  III. 

••«  eee 

e««  ••e 

Celestine  III. 

ee*  eee 


eee  eee 


Innocent  III. 


••e  ee 


e»*  oee 


e««  «•• 


e««  eeo 

Honorius  III. 


•M  «M 


} 


A.D. 

1159 
UGl 

lies 

116S 

1165 
1174 

1180 

1181 

1188 

1184 

1185 

1187 

1188 
1189 
1190 
1191 
1194 
1195 

1196 

1197 
1198 

1199 
ISOS 

1S04 


1206 
1208 
121S 
1213 


1214 
1216 

1217 


1221 

1222 
1223 
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Empcrora  of  the  Eaat. 


A.D. 

1224 
1226 
1227 

1228 

1280 

12S4 
1236 

12S7 

1238 

1241 
1243 
1249 

1250 

1252 

1253 

1254 

1255 

1257 
1259 

1260 

1261 
1265 

1270 

1271 

1272 

1278 

1274 

1276 
1277 
536 


•  ••      ••• 

Baldwin  II. 
and  John  de 
Brienne  of 
Jerusalem, 
Lat.  Emps. 


•  ••  ••« 

•••  ••• 

/Baldwin  alone 
^  dethroned  by 
J  the  Greeks  in 
(  1261. 


•  •• 

••• 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


•••  ••• 

f  Theodore 
(.  Lascarls. 


John  Lascarls, 

{Michael 
VIII.,  Pa- 
laeologus. 

•••      ••• 


••«      ••• 


••«      ••• 


•«•      ••« 


•••      ••• 


•••      •■• 


Kings  or  Hongtfj 
and  Bohemia. 


•••         ••«         ♦•• 


•••         ••• 


rWenoeslas  III., 
(.     Bohemia 

Bela  IV.,  Hungary 


•••      •••  ••• 

•  ••      •••  ••• 

•••      •••  ••• 

•••      •«•  ••• 

•••      •••  ••• 

CPremislaus  II.,  Bo- 
(.    hernia. 

•••  •••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


Emperon  of  Oonnaaj. 


•••    •••    ••• 


•••    •■•    ••• 


•••    •«• 


•••    •••    ••• 


•••    ••«    ••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 


••• 
••• 


•••    •••    •«• 

r  Conrad  IV. 
Iwuiiamof  Holland 

•••  ••«  ••• 


•••  «••  ••• 


r  Richard,  Earl  of 
(.  Cornwall. 


•••  •••  ••• 

•  ••  •••  ••• 

r  Stephen  IV.,  Hun 
I    gary. 

rLadislasIII.,  Hun- 
I  gary. 

•••      •••      ••• 

•  ••      •••      ••• 


•••      ••• 


«••      •••      ••• 


••      •••      ••• 


•  •      ••• 


House  of  Hap»hurg. 
Rodolph. 


•••  ••• 


Klacs  of  France. 


•••  ••• 


Louia  IX.,  the  Saint 


•••      •••      •— 


•••      •••      ••• 


•••      •••      ••• 


••• 


••• 
•  •• 


•«•      •••      ••• 


•••      •••      ••• 


•••      •••      •«• 

fPhfliplii.,  the 
(.  Hardy 

•••      •••      ••• 


•••      ••• 


•••      •••      ••• 


•••      ••• 
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ingain  Bpftin. 

Kings  of  EngUnd. 

Kings  of  Scotland. 

Popes. 

elwabid,  8eY.^ 

A.D. 

id  Cord.            f 
lei,  Sev.  andC 

*••         •*• 

•.• 

•*•        •*. 

••* 

•*•        •*• 

1224 

)rd.                 ) 

1226 

lamun.  Seyllle^ 

id  Cordova,      f 
All,    SeviUef 

...         ... 

... 

.«•        •.• 

•»• 

Gregory  IX. 

1227 

id  Cordova.     J 

1228 
1230 

obaldl.ofNa-^ 
mre                 S 

1234 

...         •.. 

... 

•••        •*• 

••* 

•••               ••• 

1235 

1237 

lomed  l.»  Gra-*) 
&da                  S 

1238 

...         ... 

... 

...        ... 

... 

••e               ••• 

Celestine  IV. 

1241 

Innocent  IV. 

1243 

Alexander  III 

•        ... 

•ee               ••• 

1249 
1250 

honsoX.,  Castile 

...         ... 

•.• 

•a.                ... 

... 

•••               •«• 

1252 

o1>aldII.,Na-') 
irre                 i 

1253 

•••         •«• 

... 

...                •.• 

*.. 

•••               •«• 

Alexander  IV. 

1254 

1255 

1257 

1259 

1260 

Urban  IV. 

1261 

Clement  IV. 

1265 

iry  I.,  Crassns,  1 
avarre        ...  S 

••*         **. 

... 

•**                ••• 

•** 

Gregory  X. 

1270 
1271 

Edward  t. 

... 

•••                ... 

••• 

•••               ••• 

1272 

lomed  II.»       1 
ranada       ...  S 

.*•       ... 

... 

•••                ••* 

... 

#••              «•• 

1279 

ina.  Queen  of  ) 
avarre       ...  S 

1274 

**•       ... 

•*• 

•••                ••. 

•.. 

•••               ••• 

Innocent  V.^ 

ro  III.,  Arragon 

•••       •*. 

*.. 

•••                •*. 

... 

Adrian  V.    f 

John  XX.     C 

or  XXI.   J 

Nicholas  III. 

1276 
1277 

Tablb  IY. — From  the  Commencemeirvt  of  the  Crusades  to  tk 


EMtcrn  •mA  OctoaMB 

King*  of  HvBCaiy 

Bsipeion  of  Oflmaajr. 

Kinstof  Frs 

A.D. 
1278 

•••        •*• 

rWenetslaalV., 
(.  Bohemia. 

1281 
1282 

f  Andronieut 
\  Il.^Paljeolo- 
C  fut,  dder. 

•«•               •••              ••• 

••4               •••                •*• 

•••                  ••« 

1284 

•«•              ••• 

•••               •••              ••• 

••«                •••                ••• 

•••                  ••• 

1285 

«••               ••• 

•••              •••               ••• 

•M                   •«•                    ••« 

Philip  IV.,  th 

1286 

•«•               ••• 

•••              •••               ••• 

M.                    •••                    ••• 

•••                ••• 

1288 

1290 

•••               ••• 

•••              •••              ••• 

r  Aodivw  III.,  Hnn- 

•••                    •••                    •«• 

•••                 •«• 

1291 
1292 

•••              ••• 

•«•              •••              ••• 

•••             •••              ••• 

.••                    •••                    ••• 

Adolph  of  Naasan. 

•••                 ••• 

1294 

•••              ••• 

^       ^       ^ 

•••               u.               •*• 

•••                 ••• 

•••              ••• 

—       •••       ••• 

•••             •••             ••• 

•••                 ••• 

1295 

•••               ••• 

•••       •••       ••• 

•••              •••              ••• 

•••                 ••• 

1298 
1299 
1800 

•••               ••• 

rothman,  Ot- 
' ,  torn.  Emp. 

•••       •••       ••• 

Chaxobert,  Hungary. 

Albert  I.  of  Austria. 

m—              •••              ••• 

•••                ••• 

1302 

»••               ••• 

•M                    •«.                    ••• 

— 

•••                ••• 

1308 
1305 

1306 

•••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

rWeneeilas,  Bohe- 
\    mia. 

r  Henry  ft  Rodolph, 
Bohemia. 

•«•       •••       ••• 

•••                ••• 

1307 

•••               «•• 

•«•              •••               ••• 

Souie  ofLuxem' 
burg. 

•••                ••• 

1808 

••«               ••• 

•••               «•«               ••• 

Henry  VII. 

1309 
1310 

••«               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

John  of  Luxemburg. 

•••              •••               ••• 

••«                ••• 

1312 

•••               ••• 

•••               •••               •• 

•••              ••«               ••« 

•••                •«• 

1313 
1314 
1316 

•••              ••• 

•••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•«•               eve               ••• 
•••               •••              ••« 

•••              •••               ••• 

/^ Louis  IY.,  of  Bava- 
3   ria,  and  Frederick 
1  III.,  of  Austria, 
V.  rivals. 

«••               •••               »«f 

Louis  X. 

C  John  I. 
.  Philip  V. 

1322 

•••               «•• 

•••              •••              ••« 

•••               •••              •«• 

Charles  IV. 

1325 

• 

•••               •«« 

••«               •••               •«• 

••«               •••               ••• 

•••               •%• 

1326 

rOrchan.  Ot- 

\   toman  Emp. 

1327 

•••               ••• 

•••                •••                eee 

•••               •••              «•• 

•••               ••• 

House  of  Vol 
1828—1589. 

1328 

•••               «•• 

•••                •••                ••• 

•••              ••«              ••• 

Philip  VI. 
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Vbtgtbk  8paia> 


SanehoIY.,  the 
OrMtfCattite 

Alfonso  ni.,         \ 
Azngoa       .^  } 


} 


JaiBM  n.,  Axngoa 


Ferdinand  IT., 
CactUe 


Mahomed  ni., 
Granada 

Loolfl  Hntin,  Na- 
▼afie  tM       ••• 


} 


} 
} 


AhnawiT,  Qnmada 

Alfonao  II.,  Castile 
IsmaD  II.,  Gianada 


John  I.,  NaraTie  ") 
Philip,  France  and  S- 

Navarre  ...  ) 
Charles  I.,  France  *> 

and  Navarre  } 
ICahomed  lY., 

Oranada 


} 


Alfonso  IT.,  Airagon 


Joanna  II.  and 
Philip,  Count 
Ettoux,  NaT. 


tofl 
.    ) 


KfagsoT 


EdwaidIL 


..•        .•• 


•••        .«• 


•.•        .*• 


•*•        ... 


•..        ... 


.*•        ••• 


Edward  III. 


••e  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•«•  ••• 


Margaret,  Queen 


.••       •..       ... 
John  Baliol 


•.•       ... 


.*•       •.• 


Robert  Bmee  ,»» 


0—       ...       ... 


...       ••• 


... 
... 


... 


»..       ... 


...       ... 


...       ••• 


•••       •••       ••• 


Martin  IV. 


Honorius  IV. 
NicholasIV. 


St.  Peter  Ce-^ 

lestineV.  } 

Boniface  VIII. 

•••  ••• 


Benedict  XI. 
Clement  V. 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


••• 
••e 


••• 
••• 


John  XXII. 


•  ••  .M 


...  ... 


•••  *•* 


A.O. 

1378 
1281 

1282 

1284  ' 

1285  I 

1286 
1288 

1290 

1291 
1292 

1294 


1295 
1298 
1299 
1300 
1302 
130S 
130A 

1806 
1807 

1808 
1309 
1310 
1812 
1313 

1814 

1816 

1S2S 

1328 

1826 
1327 


1828 


M» 


Tablx  rV. — From  the  Commeneemeat  (ifthe  Cnuades  tothe  Ct^ 


»-^-'S;^™" 

"an.Esr' 

E>cp««.  QtG«u«,. 

K^.^. 

1^ 

...    .„   ... 

LniUaloM. 



m 

fA'iiln»iciii 

i»i 

f  Lool.r-.HuBpuT 

11M 
IH9 

{'T^- 

chiiHi*:* 

Chirl«  IT. 

Liiu.-        - 

i»! 

rjolio  P^tB- 



" 



[ottom.Bmp 

„       „       ... 

chrfBv": 

1370 

■- 

;:;      ~     - 

"    r.    !:: 

:::    :::    ::: 

isri 

im 

■■■    ;;; 

~  I 

Chula  VI. 

in? 
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KiBgtIaBpidB. 

King*  of  Enf land. 

Popsh. 

A.D. 

David  II.,  Bruce. 

•••                *•• 

1329 

- 

1330 

•••        ...        ... 

••e               ••• 

••• 

•••                ••• 

Benedict  XII. 

1332 
1334 

F^ro  lY.y  Arragon 

...        ...        ... 

•••                see 

•  •• 

Clement  VI. 

1336 
1341 

1342 

Joanna  alone   ... 

.M                    ...                    ... 

•••                see 

••• 

•••               ••• 

1343 
1346 

1347 

Charies  II.,  Navam 

■••                    ...                    •.« 

•••                ••• 

••• 

•*•               ••• 

1349 

Pedro,  Castile. 

•—                   •••                    ... 

•••                ••• 

••• 

Innocent  VI. 

1350 
1352 

Mahomed  Y.,        \ 
Granada       ...  / 

1354 

...                    ...                    ... 

•••                ••• 

••• 

•••               ••• 

1355 

Ismail  II.,  Onmada 

...                    ...                    .*• 

•  ••                ••• 

••• 

••e               ••• 

1359 

Abusaid,  Granada 

...                    ...                    ... 

•••                ••• 

••• 

•••               ••• 

1360 

Maliomed  Y.,  again 

...                    ...                    ... 

•••                ••• 

••• 

• 

Urban  Y. 

1362 
1364 

Henry  II.,  Castile 

...                    ...                    ... 

•••                ••• 

••• 

Gregory  XI. 

1368 
1370 

Robert  II., 

Stuart 

•••                ••• 

1371 

1 
■ 

Richard  II.      ... 

...        ••. 

••• 

•*•                ••• 

1S7T 

1 

Urban  VI.     ', 

1378 

Clement  VI  I.. > 

1380 

,  1382 

Chades  ill.,  Na-  ': 
varre  •.•       ...  J 

1387 

•••               •••               ••• 

...        ... 

•«• 

•••               ••« 

John  I.,  Arragon. 

•••              •••              ••• 

•••       •— 

••• 

•••               ••• 

i 

BoniliKelX. 

13» 

Henry  lU.,  Castile. 

•••              •••               ••• 

Robert  III. 

••• 

•««               ••• 

■  1390  ' 

Tossef  II.,  Granada 

•••               •••              ••• 

•••              ••• 

••• 

Benedict      > 
XIII.       S 

1391  i 

1392 

1394 

Kartin,  Arragon 
Kohamed  YI.       *> 
Granada       ...  S 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••              ••• 

••• 

•~ 

13A5 
1396 

•*•              •••               ••• 

••«               ••• 

••« 

•*«                »•« 

House  of  Lancaster, 

1399—1460. 

• 

Henry  IV. 

•«•               ••• 

•«•                      «w« 

1399 
1409  . 

^ 


Table  IY. — From  the  Commencement  qfthe  Crusades  to  the  Cap 


EMUrn  aB4  Ottomui 
Enpcvoft. 


A.D. 

140S 

1403 

1404 

1406 

1408 
1409 

1410 

1412 

1413 

1416 
1417 

1419 

142] 
1422 
1423 

1425 

1427 

1429 
1481 

1432 

1437 
1438 

1440 


1445 
1447 

1448 

1451 
1453 


rSoHmaii  I., 
(.Ottom.Emp. 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 

•••  •*• 

C  MutaChelebi 
COttom.Emp. 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

r  Mahomet  I., 
(.Ottom.Emp. 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

CAmurathll., 
(.Ottom.Emp. 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

Cjohn  II., 
1  Palsologus. 


•••      ••• 


•••      ••• 


•••      ••• 


•••      ••# 


LI 


{Constantino 
XIII.,  Pa- 
laeologus. 
C  Mahomet  II. 
1  Ottom.  £mp. 


KlaffvofH 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


••• 

••• 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  »•• 


•••  ••• 


rSigitmand,  Hun- 
(.  garjr,  Emperor. 


•••   t** 


•••   ••• 


•••   ••• 


••«   ••• 


••«   ••• 


rAlbert,  King  of 
<   Hungary,  Bohe- 
C  mia,aDd  £mi)eror. 


•••  ••• 


rLadislas  IV.,  Hun- 
I   gary,  King  of 
<    Poland. 
I  Ladislas  Y.,  Bohe- 
V.  mia. 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


r  Ladislas  V.,  Hun- 
C  gary  also. 


Bmpsran  of  Germuiy. 


Kings  of  Fraaoe. 


•••  ••• 


•••  •• 


•••  ••• 

Josstts. 
Sigifmund. 


••• 
••• 


•••      ••• 


•••      ••• 


■••      ••• 


•••      ••• 


•••      ••• 


Albert  II. 
Frederick  IY. 


•••  ••• 


•■•  ••• 


•••  ••* 


•  •• 


•••  ••• 


••• 

••• 


••• 
••• 


••0  ••• 


Chaitea  Yn. 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••■ 


•••  ••• 


•••  ■•• 


•••  ••• 
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K8  in  Spain. 

KingtofEnflaiid. 

Kingt  of  Scotland. 

Popes. 

A.D. 

1402 

BenedXIII.-) 

rest,  dep.  > 

1403 

In  1417.      J 

Innocent  VII. 

1404 

Gregory       ") 
XII.,  dep.  Y 

[I.,  CattQe 

•••         ••• 

••• 

James  L 

... 

1406 

in  1409.    ) 

nil.,  Granada 

•••         ••• 

••• 

•••               ••• 

... 

...        ••• 
Alexander  V. 
JohnXXIII.,^ 
dep.  in  1415.  J 

1408 
1409 

1410 

land,  King  of) 
[y,  Anagon  } 

•••         ••• 

••• 

•••               ••• 

... 

•■•                ••• 

1412 

Henry  V. 

••• 

•••                         St* 

••t 

••■                ••• 

1413 

w  y.,  Arragon 

•••              ••• 

••• 

t««                 ••• 

... 

•••                ••• 

Martin  V. 

1416 
1417 

1419 
1421 

Henry  VI. 

••• 

•••                 ••• 

... 

•••        t.* 

1422 

med  VII.,     *> 
nada        ...  } 

•••              ■•• 

••• 

•■•                 ••• 

... 

••*        *.. 

1423 

:i.,  Na▼arre,^ 

of  Arragon    ■ 

•••              ••• 

••• 

•••                 ••• 

•*. 

•..        ... 

1425 

558.         ...  } 

med  VIII.,   "> 
nada       ...  S 

•••              ••• 

••• 

•••                 ••• 

••> 

•••        ... 

1427 

med  VII.      \ 
In.                 J 

•••               ••• 

••• 

•••               t«s 

... 

t*.        ... 
Eugenius  IV. 

1429 
1431 

f  IV.,  Gra-  -) 

u  Mahomed  > 

•••               ••• 

••• 

•••               ••• 

... 

•••               ••• 

1433 

.,  Granada  ) 

James  II. 

•.. 

tet               ••• 

1437 
1438 

1440 

Bled  IX.,      \ 
nada       ...  / 

••t               •■• 

••• 

••>       ... 

••. 

Nicholas  V. 

1445 
1447 

1448 

1451 
1458 

^»& 


Table  V. — From  the  Capture  of  Constcmtinoj^  6jf 


Ottoman  Bmpcron. 


A.D. 
1453 
1454 


1455 
1458 

14«0 
14«1 
1464 

1466 
1471 

1474 
1479 

1481 
1483 

1484 


Mahomet  II. 


*••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


Eaip«i>n  of  0«niuiu.        ^^£S^!^ 


•  ••  •••  ••• 

Frederick  IV. 


•••  ••• 


••t 

••• 
••• 


••• 

••• 
••• 


••• 

••• 
••• 


•••  •••  ••• 


•••  ■•• 


•••  ••• 


Bi^azet  II. 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


1485 

1488 

1490 

1492 
1498 

1498 

1503 

1509 
1512 
1513 
1515 

1516 
1519 


SH 


•••      ••• 


•••       ••• 


•••      —m 


•••  —  ••• 


•••      •••      ••• 


•••      ••• 


•••       ••• 


•••      ••• 


Selim  I. 


•  ••      •••      ••• 


•••      •••      ••• 


Maximilian  I. 


•••      ••• 


•••      •••      ••• 

•••      •••      ••• 


f  Charles  V.,  and 
t   King  of  Spain. 


•ndBoheBUju 


Iiadlilaa  Y.,  Bohemia 

•••      •••      ••• 

•••       ot*       ••• 
•••       •••       ••• 

C  Matthias,  Hungary. 
<  George  Podiebrad, 
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Charles  VII.  ... 

•••  •••  ••• 

Canute. 

•*•  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 


Swerker  II. 


•  •  ••• 


•••  ••• 


••• 

••• 
••• 


•••  ••• 


Eric  XI. 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

John  I. 
Eric  XII. 


•  •• 
••• 


•  •• 

••• 


DmkM  and  Kingt 
of  Poland. 


•••         •••         ••• 


•••         ••• 


•••         •••         ••• 


•••         •••         ••• 


(-Ladislaalll.,  Sd 
I  king. 

•••  •••  ••• 


Boletlas  IV. 


•••  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 

•••  •••  ••• 

Mieceslas  III. 
Casimir  II. 


•••  •• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  •••  ••• 


Lesko  V. 


•••  •«•  ••• 


•••  •••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


Boleslas  V. 


•••  ••• 


OBoataofSavvf. 


•••  •••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  •••  ••• 


•••  •••  ••« 


Baldwin  III. 


C  Hubert  III.,  the 
Q  Saint   J*.        ••• 


•••        ••• 


.•        «.«        ... 
••        .*•        ... 


•.»        •• 


...        ..•        .. 
Thomas. 


*••  •••  ... 


...  ... 


•••  ...  .«• 


•••  .«. 


•  *.  •.•  ••. 

•.•  •••  ••• 


Am^deus  III. 


^66 


induded  in  the/oregomg  Tables — canimued. 


Kings  of  Jenualem. 

Duke*  of  BorgoBdy. 

Kings  and  CoonU  of 
Portngal. 

Kings  of  Sicily. 

A.D. 

Alfonso  I.  and       "i 
Theresa        ...  S 

1112 

••'                ••• 

Baldwin  II.     ... 

•••                 ••• 

••• 

•••              •••              ••• 

•••                ••• 

Roger,  Duke ") 
(tf  Apulia  . 

1118 
1127 

A  a*iP 

Alfonso  alone,  who") 

takes  the  regal    > 

•••              ••• 

1129 

title  in  1139        ) 

Roger  II.,    ^ 
DukeofAp-r 

1130 

ulia,  King   C 

ofSicUy      J 

Folke  I. 

•••                ••• 

#•• 

•••                •••                ••• 

•••                ••• 

1131 
1135 
1137 

1138 

Eudes  II. 

••• 

•••                •••                ••• 

•••                ••• 

William  I. 

1142 
1146 
1147 

1148 

1150 
1154 
1157 

Amaurus  I. 

Hugh  III. 

••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

Wii'liam  li. 

1162 
1166 
1168 

Baldwin  lY.     ... 

•••              ••# 

•a* 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

1173 
1177 

Sancho  I. 

•••               ••• 

1182 

Baldwin  Y. 

1185 

Guy  de  Lusignan 

•••              ftt* 

•  •• 

•••              •••              ••• 

Tancred 

1186 
1188 
1189 

Conrad  and  Isabel 

•••              ••• 

•  •• 

•••               •••              ••• 

•••              ••• 

1192 

Henry  I. 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

•••              •••              ••• 

•••              ••• 

Eudes  II. 

••• 

•••              »••              ••• 

wiiilam  i'il. 
Henry,  em-  "> 
peror        S 

1193 
1194 

Frederic,     S 

Frederic 

•••               ••• 

••• 

•••               •••              ••• 

cr.  empe-  > 
rorinl212; 

1197 

Amaurut  de  Lu-  ") 

•ignan,  King  of  > 

•••               ••• 

••• 

•••               •••              ■•• 

•••              ••• 

Cyprus          ...  ) 

1202 

John  de  Brienne 

•••               ••• 

... 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

1210' 

Alfonso  II. 

•  ••               ••• 

1212 

Hugh  lY. 

••• 

•••              •••              ••• 

•••               ••• 

1218 
1220 

Sancho  II.,  Capellus 

•••               ••• 

1223 
1227 

1233 

VA 


Table  VI. — Contemporwry  Sovereigns  wot 


KIdxs  of  DeDmark. 


A.D.  , 

1241      Eric  VI. 

1 2  In  •••  ••• 

12.^0  :  Abel. 

'   1251  ■ 

\  1252  !  Christopher  I. 

1253  ' 


/ 


!  1254 

1258 

1259 

,   1263 

'  1266 

1268 
1272 
1279 

1282 


1285 

1286 
1290 
1295 
1296 
1300 

1304 

1305 
1309 
1315 
1320 
1323 
1325 

1329 

1333 
1337 
1340 
1342 

1343 

1350 
1355 
1357 
1363 
^364 
1365 
1367 

1370 

1376 

1877 

1382 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 

Eric  VII. 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


Eric  VIII. 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


Christopherll. 


••• 
•  •• 


•••  ••• 


Walderaarlll. 


•••  ••• 


••• 

•  •• 


•••  ••• 

Olaus  V. 

•••        ••• 

/      *<•        ••• 


King*  of  Sweden. 


Waldemar. 


•••  ee* 


•ee  eae 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 


Magaos  I. 


eee  ••• 


Birgerll. 

•  ••  ••• 

•  ••  ••• 

•••  ave 


•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

Magnus  II. 


•••  ••• 


Albert  I. 


•••  see 


•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •• 


••e  •#• 


•••  ••• 


••e  ••% 


••e 
•  •• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•  •e 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •e 


•••  ••• 


Dakee  and  Kings 
of  Poland. 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 
••• 


••• 
•  •• 


••«  ••• 


LeskoYI. 


•••  ••• 


e«*  ••• 


•••  ••• 


Premislas,  king. 
Ladislas  IV. 
Wenceslas,  king. 
C  Ladislas  again, 
\     king  in  1320. 


••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 


••  •••  ••• 


Casimir  III. 


•••  •••  ••• 


•••  ••• 


•••  ••• 

•••  ••• 


(  Louis,  King  of 
i  Hungary. 


•••  ••• 


Counts  and  Dukes 
of  SuToy. 


•  ••  •«•  ••• 


BoniiSsce  Rolando. 

•  ••  •••  ae« 

•  ••  ae*  ••• 

Charlemagne. 
Peter  le  Petit. 

•  e«  •••  ••• 


Philip  I. 


•••  ••« 


•••  ••• 


CAmadeut  IV.,  the 
(.    Great. 


•••  ••• 


Edward. 


•••  ••• 


<  Alraon,  the  Peace- 
(.  maker 

•  ••  ata  ••« 


C  Amadous  V.,  the 
(.  Green  Count. 

a*t        aaa        ••• 

••a        eaa        ••* 


•••  aaa        aaa 


•••  •••  ta* 


•  ••  aaa       ••• 

•••  •••        %•• 
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Kin|(S  of  Naples. 

Dukes  of  Bnricandy. 

Kings  of  PortogsL 

Kinn  of  Sicily. 

A.D. 

1241 

Alfonso  III. 

••• 

•••                 ••• 

Conrad  I. 

Conrad  II.,  1 
orConradinJ 

1248 
1250 
1251 
1252 
1253 

1254 

Manfred ... 

1258 
1259 
1263 

Charles  I.  of) 
Ai^ou       S 

1266 
1268 

Robert  II. 

•  •• 

•••                ••• 

1272 

Dionysius. 

••• 

•••                ••• 

Pedro  I.,  the") 
Great,  King  > 
of  Arragon  ) 

1279 
1282 

Kings  of  Naples. 

Sicily  sepa-  •\ 
rated  from  ( 

•  tfkA  V 

Charles  II. 

•••                 ••• 

••• 

•t*        ... 

••• 

Naples.       C 
James  I.      J 

Frederic  II. 

1285 

1286 
1290 
1295 
1296 
1300 

1304 

HughV. 

••• 

...       •«• 

••• 

•••               ••• 

1305 

Robert   ...       ... 

•••               ••• 

••■ 

•..        ... 

••• 

••■               ••• 

1309 

Eudes  IV. 

••• 

...        ... 

••• 

•••               ••• 

1315 
1320 
1323 

Alfonso  lY. 

••• 

to*                ••• 

Pedro  II. 
Louis  I. ... 

1325 

1329 

1333 
1337 
1340 
1342 

Joanna  I. 

..•        ... 

••• 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

...        ».. 

1343 

Philip  I. 

••• 

•••               ••• 

••• 

Frederick'ill. 

1350 
1355 

Pedro  I. 

••• 

•••                ••• 

1357 

Philip  II. 

•  to 

•••               ••• 

••• 

•••                ••• 

1363 

John  y.  0.0 

••• 

•••               ••• 

••• 

•••                ••• 

1364 
1365 

Ferdinand. 

••• 

•••                ••• 

Mary  I., queen 

1367 

1370 

1376 
1377 

Charles  III. 

•••        ••• 

••• 

•••              ••• 

••• 

WM  1 

Table  YI. — dmUmpofwry  8o>oereigfM  not 


» 

KlMB«fD«iMMk. 

KlmiiorBweini. 

DakM  ud  Klnia 
of  Poland. 

DokwoflMf* 

A.O. 

1S8S 

•••                 ••• 

•••                 ••• 

••• 

•  ••                 —•                ••• 

fAmadeua  YII.,the 
I  Red. 

1S85 

••■                 ••• 

f  Hedwig  and  Ladia- 
i  laa  v.,  JageUo. 

1386 

••• 

•••                 ••• 

•••                eee 

••• 

••.        ..•        ••• 

fMargaret, 

Queeno^ 

1S87 

<    Denmark, 
Norway,  ft 
i^  Sweden. 

YAmadeus  YIIL, 

1S91 

•••       ••• 

•••                ••• 

••• 

e«e                •••                ••• 

<  the  Pacific,  Duke 
C  of  Sayoy. 

1S96 

f  Eric  XIII., 
C  Denmark. 

IX  of 

•••        ••• 

/'Margaratand 

1387 

)   Eric  IX., 
1  XIII  of 
V  Sweden. 

1399 

•••               ••• 

•••              ••• 

••• 

Ladialaa  alone. 

1402 

•••              ••• 

•••              ••• 

••• 

•••             •••              ••• 

•••               •••              ••• 

1404 

•••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

••• 

•e«              •••              ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

1409 

•••              ••• 

•••               ••• 

••• 

•••              e**               ••• 

•■•               •••               ••• 

1413 

Eric  alone. 

1414 

•••               ••• 

•••               ■•• 

••• 

•••              •••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

1419 

«   J  AM 

•••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

••• 

•••              •••               ••• 

•  ••               •••               •■• 

1433 

••■               ••• 

•••              ••• 

•  •• 

•  •«              •••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

1434 

•••              ••• 

•••               ••• 

■•• 

I^islas  YI. 

1435 

•••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

••• 

••e               •••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

1438 

C  Christopher 

•  ••               ••• 

•  •• 

•  ••              •••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

1440 

}  III.,  and 
)  in  1441  of 
'  Sweden. 

1445 

•  ••                ••• 

House  of  Olden- 
burg. 

•  ••               ••• 

•  •• 

Casimir  lY. 

1448 

Christian. 

Charles  VIII 

• 

•••               •••               ••• 

Louis. 

1458 

••■                •#• 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•  •«                •••                •#• 

1465 

C  Amadeus  IX.,  the 
\     Benevolent. 

•••                ••• 

•••               ••• 

•  •• 

•••              •••               ••• 

1467 

•••                ••• 

•••               #•• 

•  •• 

•••              •••               ••• 

•••                •••                ••• 

1470 

f  Sten  Sture, 
X  nistrator. 

Admi- 

•••                ••• 

1472 

•••                •«• 

•••                ••• 

•  •• 

•  ••               •••               ••• 

Philibert, the  Hunter 

1481 

C  John  I.,  of 
t   Denmark. 

1482 

/ 

CCharlesLfthe 
I  Warrior. 

/ 

•••                             •!• 

•••                ••• 

••• 

•  #•               •••               ••• 

360 


included  in  the  foregoing  TaUea — coniimted. 


KinRt  of  Naples. 

Daket  of  Burgundy. 

KinRioCPonocaL 

Shahs  of  Persia. 

A.J>. 

'  John  I«  •••        ••• 

•«•                 ••• 

1383 
1385 

LadUIaa. 

•#•                 ■••                 ••• 

•••       •••        ••• 

•#•                 ••• 

1386 
1387 

Mary  and     *> 
Martin     S 

1391 
1396 

1397 

John  tans  Pear 

••«        •••       ••• 

MarUa         \ 
alone.       ) 

Martin         *> 
senior        } 

Sicily  unit-S 
ed  to  Arra-  > 

1399 
1403 
1404 
1409 

1418 

Joanna  II.,  of       1 
Bourbon            S 

...       ...       •«. 

Philip  III.       ... 

•••        •••        ••• 

•••       •••        ••• 

Edward  •••       ••# 

gon       ...  ) 

■••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

1414 

1419 
1433 
1434 

Alfbneo  I.,  King    ) 
of  Arragon         } 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••       •••       ••• 

Alfonso  V. 

•••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

1485 
1438 

1440 

1445 

Ferdinand  I. 

1448 
1458 

1465 

Charles  tbe  Bold. 

•••               •••              ••• 

•••               ••• 

1467 
1470 
1472 

John  II. 

•••               ••• 

1481 
1483 

o  o 
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KIbc*  of  Dtaaavk. 


A.O. 

1483 

1489 
1493 
1494 
1495 

1490 

1497 

1501 
1508 

1503 

1504 
1506 

1513 

1531 


1533 
1530 
1534 
1544 

1548 

1553 
1557 
1559 
1560 
1568 
1574 
1575 
1576 

1577 

1578 

1580 

1582 

1584 
1587 
1588 

1592 

1604 
1611 
1618 
1625 
1627 
1630 
1632 


(ChrittluiII. 
<  k  of  Sweden 
C  in  1520. 


Frederic  T. 
Christianill. 


•*•  ••• 

•••  ••• 

Frederic  II. 

■••  ••• 

•••  ••• 

••«  ••• 


ChriBtian  IV. 


/  1633  I 


u««or 


riohnfl.fLofDeiK 
\  mark* 


IHikwudKiao 
of  Poland. 


Dak«of8«fO 


rSwante  N.  Sture, 
X  AdminiitXBtoc. 


StnuecfFtua, 
Gnftayui  YasA. 


••• 
••• 


Eric  XIV. 
John  III. 


rSigismund,  King  of 
(   Poland. 
Charles  IX. 
Gustavus  AdolphuB 


John  Z.)  Albert. 


•••• 


••.      >•• 


Akxaadei. 


...       •« 


••       ••• 


Sigitmvndl. 


CSigismund  II., 
(.     Augustus. 


Henry  of  Valofs. 
Stephen  Batthori 


Sigismnnd  IIL 


•••  «•»• 


Christina. 


Ladislas  VII.,  Vasa. 


Charles  II. 


rPhmpIL,iai 
C  Terra 

rPhiUbertll.,' 
I  Beautiful 


QuffkatheGo 


•••  ••• 


EnnnannelPb 


••  ••• 


Charles  Emma 


Victor  Amadc 
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rs  of  Naples. 

Princes  of  Orange. 

Kings  of  Portugal. 

Sbahs  of  Persia. 

A.I>. 

1483 

1489 
1492 

iO  IT. 

•••        •••         ■•• 

•••                •••                ••• 

••t        ... 

1494 

land  II.  ... 

•••        »«•        ••• 

Emmanuel 

M.                      «.« 

1495 

ric            ... 

•••        •••        ••• 

•«•               •••              •«• 

...                    M* 

1496 

lom  partitlon- 

ly  France  and 

1497 

in  in  1501. 

1501 

Fhilibert  de  Chalons 

•••              •••               ••* 

Ismi^l    M. 

1502 

1503 

1504 
1506 

1513 

John  III. 

M.                    ••• 

1521 

Tamasp  I. 

1523 

Rene  de  Nassau 

••«              •■•              ••# 

•••              ••• 

1530 
1534 

William  of  Nassau 

•••              •••              ••• 

•t*              ••• 

1544 
1548 
1553 

Sebastian 

•••              •— 

Ismail  Meerza 
Mahomed     *) 
Meerza     S 

1557 
1559 
1560 
1568 
1574 
1575 
1576 

1577 

Henry  the  Cardinal 

••«               ••• 

1578 

Portugal  united  to  *> 
Spain  in  1580     J 

1580 

•«•               ••• 

Abbas  I.,  the' 
Great        ) 

1582 

PhiUp  William 

•••               •••               ••• 

—•              ••• 

1584 
1587 
1588 

1592 

1604 

1611 

Maurice 

•••               •••              ••• 

••«              »•• 

1618 

Frederic  Henry 

•••               •••              ••• 

•••              ••• 

ShahSoofe 

1625 
1627 
1630 

1632 

\3t 
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KtaRSofDwiBtfk. 

Kteg««f8««dMi. 

Dokc*  and  Kl^t* 
of  Poland. 

KingaofSardb 

4.U. 

1637 
1638 

•!•                             ••• 
•••                             ••• 

•••                 •••                 ••• 

•••                 •••                 ■•• 

•••                 •••                 ••• 

•  ••                 •••                 ••• 

Francis  ^acli 
'  Charles  £mm 
I  II. 

1640 

•••                            ••• 

•••                 •••                 ••• 

•  ••                 •••                 ••• 

•*•               ••• 

1641 

•••                            ••• 

•••                 •••                 ••• 

•••                 •••                 ••• 

•«•               ••• 

1647 
1648 

•••                             ••• 

Fndmkklll. 

•  ••                 ■••                 ••• 
•••                 •••                 ••• 

Hom$«  cf  JUtm-Pontt. 

•  ••                 •••                 ••• 

John  II.,  Casimir. 

•••               •»• 

1654 

•!•                             ••• 

Charlet  X. 

I6M 
1660 

•••                             ••• 

•••                             ••• 

•  ■•               •••               ••• 

Charlet  XI. 

•  ••               •••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

1666 
1669 
1670 
1674 

•••                             ••• 

•••                             ••• 

ChxittianV. 

•••               ••• 

•••              •••               ••• 

•••               •••              ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

Michael  Koribiith. 
John  III.,  Sobieski 

•••               ••• 

Kings  of  iardi 

1676 

•••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

rVictorAmade 
1   obtains  the  ( 
-l  of  Sicily  in 
1   and  exchang 
i,  Sardinia  in  1 

1683 

•••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•  ••              •••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

1694 
1697 
1699 

•  ••               ••• 

•••               ••« 

Frederic  IV. 

•••               •••              ••• 

Charles  XIJ. 

•  ••              •••               ••• 

Frederic  Augustus. 

•••               ••• 

1703 
1704 

•••               ••• 

•••               ••• 

•••              •••               ••• 

•  ••              •••               •«• 

•••              •••              «t« 

Stanislas  I. 

•••               ••• 

1706 
1709 

•••               ••• 

•  •a                    ••• 

•  ••               •••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

Frederic  again. 

•••               ••• 

1711 
1719 

•••                     «•• 
•••                     ••• 

•  ••               •••               ••• 

Ulrica  and  Frederic 

•••                •••                ••• 

•••               ••• 

1722 

•■•                     ••• 

•••                             •••                             •!• 

•••                ••«                ••• 

••■               ••• 

1725 

•  ••                             J  T» 

•••                             ■••                             ••> 

•••                •••                ••• 

•••                •«> 

1729 
1730 

•« •                             • •• 

Christian  VI. 

•••                             •••                             ••• 

•••                             •••                             ••• 

•••                •••                ••• 

«••                ••■                ••• 

C  Charles  Emm 
I  III. 

1732 
1734 

•••                ••> 
•••                ••« 

•••                             •••                             ••• 

•  #•                             •••                             ••• 

•  ••                ••«                ••• 

5"  Frederic  II., 
(.  Augustus. 

•••               ••• 

1735 

•  ••                ••• 

•••                             •«•                              ••• 

•••                •••                ••• 

•••                ••• 

1736 
1741 
1746 

•••                ••« 

•«•                 ••• 

Frederic  V. 

•••                             •••                             •■« 

Frederic  alone. 

•••                •••                ••• 

•*•                ••• 

1747 

•••                ••• 

•••               •••               ••• 

•  ••                •••                ••• 

•••               ••• 

1748 

•••                ••• 

•••                    •••                    «a> 

•••                •••                ■•• 

•••               ••• 

1750 

•••                ••• 

•••                    ••«                     ••• 

House  o/HoUtein 
Gott. 

•••                •••                ••• 

•••               ••« 

1751 

•  iV  ^  aft 

•«•                •«• 

Adolphut  Frederic. 

1753 

•••                •• • 

•  ••               •••               ••• 

•••                •••                ••• 

•••               ••• 

1759 

1764 

,    1766 

•••                ••• 

Christian  VII. 

•••                 ••• 

•  ••                             •••                             ••! 

•  ••                             •••                             ••• 

Gustavus  III. 

•  ••                •••                ••• 

Stanislas  Augustus. 

1 

•••               ••> 
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..,.„,.. 

»_.,,»„ 

Kb>I>i>(F<<fta»L 

~—    1 

H««  ./Ao^M 

i«a 

AlfomoVI.     ... 

Abbu  II. 
Haatin'.'.'. 

16U 
IK« 

lies 
i«a» 

ItBi 

wmiuB  IV.    ... 



tm 

John  V. 

Mihin<i"d 
Abbulll. 

ll 

UlOI. 

Nutll  SUlh 

is: 

3««ph    

Ad  LI  Bhlh 

ii 

■qdl. 

WlUiamVI.     ... 





1 

Table  VI* — Contemporary  Sovereign, 


KioK*  of  Daaouttk. 


A.O. 

1773 
1777 

177» 

1781 

I7ft5 
1786 

1789 

179S 

1795 

1796 

I80S 

1806 

1808 
1809 
1816 


••• 
••• 


Kinn  of  Bwaden. 


•••  ••• 


Frederic  VL 


•••  ••• 


•••               •••  ••• 

Gustavut  rv. 

•••               •••  ••• 

•••               •••  ••• 

•••               •••  ••• 

•••               •••  ••• 

Charles  XIII. 

>••              •••  «•• 


Dnket  and  Kings 
of  Poland. 


•••  ••« 


f  Final  partitioB  of 
(.  Poland. 


•••      ••• 


••a      ••• 


••«        OOO 


too      ••■ 


KiagtofSardl 


Victor  Amadeu 


C  Charles  Emn 
1  IV. 

<  Victor  Emnu 
I  IV. 


•oo  aoo 
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ided  in  the  foregoing  TaMe»'"ConHmte(iL 


.n%9  of  Naples. 

Princes  of  Orange. 

Kings  of  PortugaL 

BhahAofPenla. 

A  B. 

1773 

FodTO  III.  ft  Maria. 

AboolFat-  I 
teh  Khan  S 

All  Moorad  ^ 
Khan        J 

Jaffier  Khan 

1777 
1779 

1781 
1785 

MaxSa  alone.    «. 

LooftAH     -> 
Khan 

Aga  Maho-  ') 
med          j 

FettehAU   *> 
Khju       i 

1786 
1789 
1792 
1795 

1796 

1602 

William  VII.,Klng) 

ph  NspoIeoD 

of  the  Nether-      > 
lands  in  1815.      . 

•••             *•••            '  ••• 

«#•               ••• 

1806 

himMtuat 

«••       •••       ••• 

•••               •••               #•• 

•••                 e*« 

1808 
1809 

inand  IV. 

1815 
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PaXXTXD  BT  B0B80K,  LBVET,  AKD  VBANKLVI^ 
Great  Nev  Stieet  and  JPctter  I^n^ 


Tales  and  Legends  from  History. 

A  companiun  Tolume  to  "  Cs-tliolic  Legends." 
Price  S».  6d. 

ComiBK!— I.  G 
r>omlDtcaDi  lit  Ohftn 
— 0.  Legend  of  St.  WlnifTlile. — J.  Tha  Peut  of  the  ImmuulfctA  CoD 
a.    Tbe  Coniemtlon  of  We.lmlnaler  Atbey.— 9,    Tho   Uont'l   Lut 

10.  Tb«  Uutfi  HsldcDi  of  OiUnd II.  Ttio  Lo»  of  the  "Cone 

IS.  FonndatloD  oftho  Abbo)rof  Anehia.— 'M.  Our  Lad^ ofMoroj. — 11 
laCUDbo.— It.  TboCupenMrofRixiiendiiel.— IS.  TbeWldowofAlMIt 
Tllllga  of  BluktntniK.— IS.  SI.  EdwBrd't  Desth.— IB,  Tbo  mDdow*  < 
Cranio,-^!).  Tbo  TmmIi  of  at.  Petet. 

IX. 

A  Popular  Modem  History. 

Sj  ISattosw  BniDQEB,  £sq. 
Price  3s.  6d. 
This  Yolnme,  containing  as  it  does  a  larg^  amniint  ol 
written  in  an  interesting  atjle,  witli  complete  Indexes,  3 
Chronology,  &c.  &c.,  will  be  found  equally  useful  for 
Beading,— M  a  Student's  Text-Book, — or  ea  a  Manual  fer 
T/k  Ancient  HUtory  wiU  shortly  appcM-. 
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